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Education  for  Democracy 

Charles  l!^.  Feey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
|]iiniiiiiiiiDininiunii|Q  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^g  ^yeen  studying  the  educational  systems 
I      rv^       I   of  Europe  and  America  and  has  been  in  touch  with 
I         I  S   some  modern  American  developments,  the  present 

I  I   trend  of  our  vocational  education  gives  material  for 

^tiiiiiiiiiiinaniiiiiHtHt^  considerable  apprehension.    At  present  the  war  has 
I  I    changed  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  nearly  every 

I  I   American  has  become  more  or  less  familiar  with 

and  suspicious  01  the  methods  and  philosophy  01 
German  vocational  education.  I  trust  that  this  knowledge  and 
change  of  spirit  will  be  utilized  in  exercising  more  care  and 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  methods 
and  ideals  of  our  own  schools. 

Previous  to  the  war, — and  I  am  glad  that  state  of  mind  does 
not  continue  today, — ^we  had  been  trying  to  copy  the  methods  of 
Europe,  and  we  adopted  ideas  without  regard  to  their  ultimate 
social  fitness  for  a  democracy.  We  were  saturated  with  ideas 
about  "discipline"  and  "fitting  for  life's  work,"  and  too  little  con- 
cerned with  the  philosophy  of  such  educational  ideas.  Were  we 
after  all  fitting  young  men  and  women  for  life?  Our  conduct 
in  this  war  may  give  us  the  answer.  So  absorbed  had  even  we 
Americans  become  in  the  theory  of  the  individual  for  the  state 
that  we  often  lost  sight  of  ihe  mere  individual.     The  complacent 
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man  of  wealth  desiring  only  the  type  of  education  for  the  masses 
that  gave  industry  unlimited  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
trained  and  capable  of  taking  up  their  trade  as  soon  as  the  gram- 
mar or  the  high  schools  granted  them  their  diploma,  is  a  real 
danger  to  democracy.  The  maelstrom  of  industry  carries  down 
too  many  young  lives  not  fitted  for  its  dizzy  swirl  and  stuns  them 
forever.  There  always  is  an  unconscious  selection  taking  place, 
silently,  and  without  our  being  in  the  least  aware  of  it,  the  foun- 
dations for  a  stratified  social  system  were  being  laid.  The  ten- 
dency of  our  educational  system  was  to  train  farmers'  sons  to  go 
back  to  the  farm  and  sons  of  the  steel  workers  to  labor  in  the  steel 
mills.  Unconsciously,  we  were  limiting  the  aspirations  of  the 
young  men  of  a  class  to  the  class  they  were  fated  to  occupy  by 
birth. 

One  needs  only  to  study  the  conditions  in  Europe,  especially  of 
Germany,  during  the  last  hundred  years  to  see  what  the  trend 
of  events  would  be.     The  ruling  class  of  Germany  desired  a  popu- 
lation trained  in  such  a  manner  that  every  man  became  a  useful 
member  of  his  trade  and  of  nothing  else.     The  German  boys  were 
divided   into   three  classes  before  they  had   an  opportunity   to 
mingle  freely  and  break  down  the  barriers  of  caste:    first,  the 
ruling  class ;  second,  retainers  of  the  first  class  and  minor  officials ; 
third,  the  masses.     Children  of  the  third  class  were  placed  in  trade 
schools  at  an  early  age.     ISTot  much  time  was  given  to  the  classics, 
theories  of  government,  history,  and  the  liberal  arts,  but  after 
the  child  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  a  little  natural  science,  music,  and  the  catechism,  he 
was  forced  to  learn  a  trade.     That  trade  was  not  always  of  his 
own  choice.     He  had  no  recourse.     His  father  might  be  a  shoe- 
maker, so  he  must  take  up  his  father's  trade  or  one  of  similar 
estates.    The  higher  schools,  possible  only  to  the  wealthier  classes, 
required  Latin,   Greek,   and  often  other  subjects  which  it  was 
impossible  for  a  boy  in  the  lower  class  to  obtain  unless  he  was  an 
uncommon  genius  or  had  a  friend  who  tutored  him.     Hans  stepped 
into  a  shop  at  14  or  16  years  of  age,  a  fairly  good  workman,  ready 
to  begin  his  life  work.     He  knew  little  else  but  his  trade  and  was 
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religiously  taught  that  his  business  consisted  in  doing  his  work 
well;  that  he  must  not  hesitate  to  give  his  life  if  the  state  de- 
manded it;  that  he  must  avoid  meddling  with  the  government, 
social  ideas,  and  education,  for  that  was  not  his  affair.  He  was 
taught  to  serve;  the  upper  classes  were  taught  to  rule  and  do  the 
thinking.  Hans  would  as  little  think  of  asserting  his  ideas  in 
another  sphere  as  he  would  of  abolishing  food  and  drink,  or  com- 
mitting murder  in  his  family.  By  such  a  system  the  economic 
world  was  equipped  with  sturdy  workers,  but  poor  Hans,  the  boy, 
who  often  hoped  and  dreamed  of  a  freer  life,  such  as  he  had  heard 
the  boys  in  America  had,  was  forgotten  and  molded  into  a  machine. 
The  system,  not  content  with  his  body,  crushed  his  soul  until  he 
became  a  mere  unthinking  mechanism  of  a  huge  system — the  state. 
Before  the  war  we  had  somehow  lost  the  drift  of  events.  Few 
men  saw  ahead  clearly  and  sufficiently  to  know  whither  we  were 
tending.  I  remember  hearing  an  address  by  an  educator,  and 
during  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker  asserted  that  agri- 
cultural schools  were  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  to  become 
owners  of  land  and  thinking,  intelligent,  useful  citizens,  and  not 
mere  farm  mechanics ;  but  first  of  all  good  citizens,  intellectually 
free  and  capable  of  thinking.  For  this  remark  he  was  taken  to 
task  by  some  wealthy  retired  farmers,  who  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  and  desired  schools  that  would  develop  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood into  good,  steady  laborers.  So  complacent  in  their  rights, 
so  smug  in  their  desires,  so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  fitting  boys 
to  become  laborers  and  mechanics  had  many  men  of  affairs  become 
that  the  philosophy  of  education  was  forgotten  or  hooted  dovm. 
This  war  has  taught  us  that  each  boy,  each  individual,  must  be 
trained  for  some  trade,  but  also  for  much  more.  He  must  be 
trained  as  an  individual,  as  a  citizen,  indeed,  as  a  prospective 
ruler  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  He  must  not  become  simply  a 
cog  in  a  great  economic  machine,  whose  destinies  he  has  no  part 
in  determining.  The  system  which  is  guided  entirely  from  the 
top  may  make  an  efficient  state  but  it  produces  few  men.  It  loses 
touch  with  the  masses  and  by  such  a  course  its  rulers  are  certain 
to  blunder  in  their  judgment  and  involve  the  nation  in  ruin.  When 
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you  select  boys  at  an  early  age  and  train  them  for  a  trade  by  a 
limited  system  of  education  that  fits  them  for  one  thing  only,  you 
forget  the  mission  of  man's  life.  You  rob  the  boy  of  that  God- 
given  hope  for  which  America  was  created  to  give  men:  the  right 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  self-development  and  advancement; 
the  power  to  break  the  chains  that  bind  man  to  poverty,  to  an 
unworthy  life  which  is  mere  existence.  What  is  more  imhappy, 
more  sad,  than  to  see  a  human  creature  who  from  childhood  has 
toiled  at  a  trade  like  a  slave  chained  to  a  galley.  The  slave  is 
lured  by  thoughts  of  final  freedom,  but  the  worker  has  no  escape. 
A  broadened  and  educated  mind  may  escape  the  routine  and 
drudgery  of  the  day  by  projecting  itself  into  pleasant  avocations. 
We  seldom  tire  of  the  tasks  we  love,  no  matter  if  they  are  labori- 
ous. It  is  this  phase  which  I  think  is  so  important  and  yet  so 
little  emphasized. 

There  are  some  men  who  may  be  better  off  under  the  European 
system,  but  the  best  men  are  not.  The  men  who  lead  and  have 
led  America  were  not  trained  that  way.  Our  trade  schools  have 
not  trained  men  as  technically  as  the  European  schools  have,  nor 
have  we  been  stratified  socially  as  the  Europeans,  but  there  was 
a  tendency  in  that  direction.  The  son  of  a  laborer  was  being 
influenced  to  enter  a  trade  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  he  had  learned  something  about  a  trade  and  was 
able  to  obtain  a  position.  The  wages  were  small  but  tempting  to 
a  boy  who  wishes  to  be  independent  and  have  some  money  to  spend. 
If,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  more,  he  should  tire  of  his  trade, 
what  is  he  to  do?  His  time  was  spent  on  a  trade  he  will  never 
use,  his  money  is  gone.  The  courses  which  he  pursued  do  not 
fit  him  for  a  course  in  law,  medicine,  or  pharmacy,  for  they  were 
too  narrow,  too  technical.  To  enter  a  university  he  must  have 
Latin,  French,  or  German,  and  a  good  equipment  in  the  liberal 
?irts  and  sciences.  Many  vocational  schools  teach  science  as  applied 
science,  which  is  often  worse  than  nothing  if  the  teacher  is  un- 
skillful. Some  of  these  schools  give  very  little  mathematics,  which, 
with  the  lack  of  science,  leaves  the  student  no  definite  basis  for 
his  thinking. 
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I  grant  there  is  a  legitimate  need  for  large  numbers  of  men  who 
are  skilled  in  mechanical  trades  and  practical  agriculture.  Our 
schools  are  not  doing  justice  to  their  students  when  they  do  not 
aid  in  preparing  boys  for  such  work.  The  danger  I  see  and  the 
objection  I  make  is  that  we  must  give  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  choice.  If  the  pupil  is  misled,  his  life  may  become  a 
failure  and  a  drudgery  and  the  state  loses  a  ^x)d  citizen.  As  I 
view  the  matter,  no  school  should  build  up  a  curriculum  with 
courses  so  narrow  and  so  technical  that  a  shift  cannot  easily  be 
made  from  one  course  to  another.  ITo  high  school  course  should 
be  so  similar  to  the  training  of  an  apprentice  in  a  workshop  that 
the  doors  of  a  college  will  never  open  to  one  who  has  completed  it. 
Only  by  flexibility  in  education  can  society  remain  flexible.  We 
must  maintain  close  contact  between  colleges  and  all  the  courses 
given  in  the  high  schools.  We  must  oppose  segregation,  and  this 
applies  especially  to  fads  in  our  high  schools  which  far  too  often 
tend  away  from  directions  of  advancement  and  break  down  the 
unity  qf  our  educational  system.  Co-ordination  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  will  maintain  democracy  and  individual  development. 
Too  many  fads  in  education  produce  bungling  students  and  aimless 
men,  and  therefore  prevent  rational  development. 

The  armies  of  Napoleon  were  so  long  unconquerable  for  the 
reason  that  every  man  carried  a  "marshal's  baton"  in  his  knap- 
sack. The  system  was  so  flexible  that  every  man  was  made  to 
feel  he  had  an  opportunity  for  promotion  in  the  cause  he  loved. 
So  let  us  keep  the  doors  of  every  avenue  of  education  wide  open. 
Give  all  a  choice  and  an  opportunity.  Let  every  road  of  our 
educational  system  be  so  tied  up  with  the  economic  interests  of 
our  country  that  progress  will  not  be  hindered.  Let  our  whole 
educational  and  economic  fabric  be  correlated  from  grammar 
school  to  high  school  and  from  high  school  to  college  and  the  indus- 
tries and  professions. 

The  educational  system  of  Europe  has  many  excellent  things  to 
teach  us,  but  its  shortcomings  the  war  has  made  apparent.  This 
also  is  true  of  America.  If  sacrifice  we  must,  let  us  sacrifice  for 
the  interests  of  democracy  rather  than  of  efficiency.     The  aim  of 
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education  is,  after  all,  to  produce  men,  not  merely  mechanics. 
A  few  exceptional  men  may  be  worth  infinitely  more  than  hun- 
dreds of  mediocre  men,  but  the  soundness  of  a  nation  depends 
largely  on  how  much  the  mediocre  man  thinks,  and  how  true  he 
thinks.  He  must  be  enabled  to  think  well  and  to  judge  what  the 
men  higher  up  think.  When  the  masses  are  able  to  think  they 
are  not  8t>  apt  to  be  misled  by  dangerous  men.  Shall  we  educate 
the  masses  that  they  may  be  easily  driven  like  dumb  beasts? 
Or  shall  we  give  them  a  less  specialized  education  but  an  educa- 
tion that  makes  liberal,  true-thinking  men  ? 

I^ow,  after  the  war,  the  American  farmer  may  urge  purely 
agricultural  schools  in  the  country  and  desire  his  son  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  agriculture  at  the  sacrifice  of  so-called 
pure  science  and  the  liberal  arts.  Somo  men  may  also  desire 
that  boys  of  twelve  to  fifteen  be  sent  to  agricultural  schools  to  be 
trained  as  farm  laborers,  that  the  gap  left  by  the  men  who  have 
died  at  the  front  may  be  filled.  We  need  trained  men  in  agri- 
culture, men  who  know  something  about  the  fundamental  sciences 
underlying  agriculture  and  who  can  do  valiant  service  in  the 
fields  ?  How  then  shall  the  American  farmer  train  his  son  ?  How 
shall  the  workingman  in  a  rural  neighborhood  train  his  son?  I 
was  at  one  time  interested  in  live  stock  and  visited  some  famous 
Scotch  herdsmen.  These  herdsmen  are  famous  the  world  over 
and  know  their  work  thoroughly,  for  the  art  has  been  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another.  Few  of  them  as  boys  had 
any  choice  in  life, — I  refer  especially  to  the  men  I  met, — they 
were  forced  into  the  work  from  childhood,  before  the  world  dawned 
for  them.  Many  of  them,  knowing  nothing  else,  were  contented 
with  their  work.  Their  sons  began  to  learn  the  art  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  cradle,  and  at  the  age  of  14  were  masters  of  their 
profession.  In  spite  of  their  efficiency,  I  could  not  prevent 
myself  from  feeling  sad  when  I  compared  these  lifeless  and  con- 
fined minds  with  those  of  our  American  boys.  These  boys  knew 
nothing  of  books  or  of  the  finer  thoughts  of  men.  Science  had 
never  opened  their  eyes  to  any  of  her  secrets  but  that  of  nursing 
cattle.     They  lacked  creativeness  and  wideness  of  interest.     They 
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had  specialized  too  early  in  life.  Does  the  American  farmer  and 
laborer  desire  that  type  of  education  ? 

The  son  of  the  American  farmer  may  desire  to  become  a  physi- 
cian or  a  lawyer  or  a  scientist.  So  also  may  the  son  of  the 
laboring  man  desire.  Let  us  give  each  his  opportunity  and  desire, 
so  far  as  we  are  able.  Let  us  think  of  life  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  efficiency  but  of  living.  The  slave  system  of  the  South  was 
perhaps  more  efficient  than  the  present  system,  but  who  would 
advocate  slavery.  We  must  teach  men  to  dream,  to  see  beauty, 
to  find  work  which  they  enjoy,  or  life  becomes  a  monotonous 
expanse  which  drunkenness  and  vice  alleviate.  The  sordidness 
of  unkempt  country  towns  and  rude  country  huts  strikes  despair 
in  the  heart  of  one  who  thinks  and  sees  and  loves  beauty.  Our 
education  is  responsible  for  some  of  this.  A  little  education  of 
the  child,  outside  of  teaching  him  the  three  R's  and  his  occupation, 
would  have  raised  millions  out  of  their  apathy  and  despair.  It 
is  our  lack  of  idealism,  our  adherence  to  training  that  relegates 
all  things  not  pertaining  to  the  conquest  of  dollars  as  of  no  value, 
which  is  responsible  for  so  many  failures.  Men  whose  lives  are 
unthinking  and  slavish,  and  who  can  only  labor  as  dumb,  driven 
cattle  contribute  very  little  to  the  upbuilding  of  civilization.  All 
things  are  based  on  ideals  and  all  success  and  striving  are  founded 
on  the  desire  to  attain  the  ideal.  Education  that  neglects  the 
creation  of  ideals  in  the  youth  is  a  failure,  for  the  man  so  pro- 
duced lacks  conception  and  does  not  contribute  his  proper  portion 
to  the  progress  of  the  race. 

Let  us  give  the  country  boy  training  in  agriculture,  by  all  means, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things.  !N^either  should  we  make 
his  course  so  narrow,  or  teach  applied  science  so  loosely  as  if  it 
were  unrelated  to  the  great  body  of  science  that  he  has  no  definite 
scientific  foundation.  The  courses  should  be  broad  enough,  so 
that  at  their  completion  any  of  our  colleges  or  universities  will 
accept  the  graduates.  We  must  take  time  to  teach  the  students 
the  liberal  arts  and  the  sciences.  A  collection  of  facts  may  soon 
slip  away,  but  accurate  reasoning  processes  are  permanently  fixed. 

If  we  establish  military  training  in  the  schools,  let  us  hope 
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that  the  vast  camps  of  the  country  will  be  turned  into  colleges 
where  men  will  learn  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  the  arts  of 
war.  Our  people  need  discipline,  and  this  can  be  obtained,  but 
with  it  should  go  the  education  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Patriotism 
must  be  taught  in  our  schools.  The  legends  and  ideals  of  our 
country,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  rights  we  possess  must 
be  instilled  in  every  citizen.  The  school  must  teach,  what  for- 
merly was  left  for  the  ward  politician, — the  ideals  of  democracy. 

Science  must  be  tempered  by  the  idealism  of  human  sufferings 
and  aspirations.  To  the  ordinary  man,  science  alone  is  incapable 
of  arousing  inspiration.  It  does  not  come  within  his  experience. 
To  create  the  best  citizen  requires  that  the  man  who  understands 
the  intricacies  of  an  engine,  or  the  elements  of  soil  chemistry, 
must  first  of  all  understand  the  aspirations  of  our  fathers  which, 
led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  who  does  not  feel 
the  impulse  of  the  race,  its  struggles  for  expression,  its  urge,  its 
longings,  is  not  one  of  us.  The  new  American  is  thrilled  with 
the  vision  of  a  great  ideal  realized  and  his  eye  scans  the  future 
where  new  vistas  unfold.  We  are  at  the  morn — ^youth  is  in  our 
blood,  and  the  great  day  is  before  us.  Shall  we  let  this  cycle, 
this  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  the  race,  go  by  unmindful  of 
its  portent  and  unworthy  of  the  heritage  conferred  upon  us  ? 
Let  us  make  ourselves  and  our  children  worthy  in  hand  and  heart 
and  mind,  that  the  torch  of  civilization  flung  from  dying  hands 
for  us  to  bear,  may  be  held  higher  and  bum  mjore  brightly. 

I  have  not  place  to  give  and  definite  details  or  outline  any 
definite  courses.  The  courses  prescribed  by  the  men  in  charge  of 
vocational  education  at  some  of  our  leading  state  universities  are 
satisfactory.  It  is  the  men  who  teach  that  form  the  important 
factor.  They  are  training  men,  not  mechanics  or  farmers,  and 
they  should  look  into  the  future  from  the  standpoint  of  a  boy 
emerging  on  life's  broad  seas,  and  they  must  be  filled  with  the 
foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  seer  if  their  guidance  is  to  be  of  any 
value.  Our  high  schools  must  be  prepared  to  advise  and  to  teach 
our  youth  properly,  that  their  life's  work  may  be  full  of  joy  to 
them  and  every  day  a  day  of  inspiration.     That  system  which  is 
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sufficiently  flexible  and  sympathetic  and  does  not  tend  to  stratify 
society  is  the  system  upon  which  democracy  depends.  If  the 
world  is  to  be  made  "safe  for  democracy,"  we  must  first  of  all,  by 
our  methods  of  education,  equip  the  people  of  this  republic  that 
democracy  may  be  safe  for  the  nation  and  for  the  world. 


The  Great  Adventurer 

I  have  left  the  tribe  and  stand  upon  the  mountain 

Above  the  world, — 

The  murmur  of  the  tribe  rises  about  my  ears. 

As  the  far  off  complaint  of  waters  to  the  shore — 

I  am  alone. 

I  have  thrown  away  my  staff ! 

The  scoffers  have  derided  me, 

The  timorous  have  fallen  away  from  me, 

The  dead  only  have  gone  beyond  me. 

All  along  my  way  I  passed  glory. 

It  dragged  about  my  feet, 

And  would  have  hindered  me, 

But  my  strides  rent  it  and  I  passed  on, — 

And  here  is  glory  such  as  the  tribe. 

And  I  of  the  tribe, 

!N"ever  saw! 

They  that  linger  below 

Diligently  try  to  mend  that  which  in  my  haste 

I  have  rent  asunder ; 

They  cannot  know  that  here  is  new  and  enough  for  all. 

And  when  I  leave  the  mountain  top, 

I  will  go  neither  in  this  direction  nor  in  that. 

For  there  is  no  way  and  no  end. 

Only  lif  e— 

And  a  star  is  rising  within  me ! 

Grace  Goedon. 
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E.  B.  Richards,  Specialist  in  English,  New  Yoek  State 
Department  of  Education,  Albany,  !N.  Y. 

|«iH«iuiai«iiHiMiic|jjE  slogan  of  the  times  is— Reconstruct.  We  liear 
I  r|p^  I  on  every  hand  the  words  reconstruction  and  re- 
organization. Education  has  not  escaped,  and  we 
understand  that  school  systems  are  to  be  made  to 
piHHNimNaMtmnmt^  fit  the  new  conditions  confronting  Americans.  We 
I  I  realize  that  with  the  many  millions  of  illiterate  and 

i  I    the  many  millions  more  of  semi-illiterate  people  in 

America  today,  our  system  oi  education  has  not 
done  all  that  it  ought  to  have  done  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  an  attempt  to  solve  the  great  problem  must  be  made  not  only 
from  without  but  from  within  af  the  same  time.  The  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  appointed  by  the 
iN^ational  Educational  Association  has  made  public  its  report 
in  a  government  bulletin,  in  which  it  says  that  the  secondary 
school  should  focus  its  attention  upon  "such  great  social  objectives 
as  health,  citizenship,  vocation,  worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical 
character.-'  Along  with  that  reorganization,  however,  must  go 
a  change  within — a  re-aiming  of  subject  matter,  a  re-vitalizing  of 
methods  of  teaching.  At  the  risk  of  casting  away  pedagogical 
formulae,  we  must  use  common-sense  methods  to  gain  worthy  ends ; 
we  must  aim  for  efficiency. 

To  make  a  worthy  use  of  leisure  one  must  have  the  ability  to 
read  literature  intelligently,  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  to  "hate  the  one  and  love  the  other  at  all  risks." 
This  is  no  mediocre  accomplishment.  It  demands  the  possession 
of  power,  the  greatest  thing  in  education  today.  It  is  greater  than 
mere  information,  for  knowledge  without  power  is  like  a  heap  of 
dry  bones — lifeless,  devitalized,  uncoordinated.  Therefore,  what- 
ever else  we  may  do  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  passing  through 
the  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow,  we  must  give  them  power. 
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What  does  this  mean  in  relation  to  the  studying  of  English  and 
American  literature? 

In  relation  to  literature,  power  means  appreciation.  And 
appreciation  implies  understanding.  Therefore,  the  task  of  the 
teacher  of  literature  in  the  secondary  school  today  is  to  give 
understanding,  so  that  with  advancing  age  and  broadening  expe- 
rience may  come  that  intangible  thing  called  appreciation.  The 
mandate  seems  to  be  then,  to  put  it  briefly, —  appreciation  is  the 
principal  thing,  therefore  get  appreciation.  But  "with  all  thy 
getting  get  understanding,"  for  appreciation  without  its  main- 
spring, understanding,  is  bare.  We  find  some  schools  that  are 
doing  much  toward  vitalizing  their  course,  so  far  as  literature  is 
treated,  and  thus  broadening  the  experience  of  the  young  people 
during  the  four  years  they  are  in  the  secondary  school.  This  ia 
a  duty.    Let  me  show  how  it  may  be  met. 

R^ardless  of  the  college  requirements,  which  are  but  an  arti- 
ficial criterion  with  respect  to  good  teaching,  the  pupils  in  the 
first  three  years  of  their  high  school  course  ought  to  read  widely, 
in  order  to  broaden  their  experience,  and  intelligently,  in  order 
to  vitalize  their  knowledge.  Year  by  year  then  this  schedule  is 
required : 

First  year — term  one. 

*  Short  Stories — Old  and  New. 

*  Selections  from  American  Poetry. 
Bunyan — Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Cooper — Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Pathfinder. 
Dana — Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Dickens — Oliver  Twist. 
Hughes — Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 
Kingsley — Hereward  the  Wake. 
Kipling — Captains  Courageous. 

Jungle  Books. 
Lanier — Boy's  King  Arthur. 
Scott — Quentin  Durward. 
Ivanhoe. 
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Stevenson — Treasure  Island. 
Swift — Gullivers  Travels. 

First  year — term  two. 

*Odyssey — Palmer  Translation. 
*Shakespeare — Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
*Macaulay — Ballads. 

Second  year — term  one. 
*Irving — Sketch  Book. 
*Amold — Sohrah  and  Rustum. 
Addams — Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House. 
Antin — Promised  Land. 
Franklin — Autobiography. 
Higginson — Cheerful  Yesterdays. 
Irving — Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Lockhart — Life  of  Scott. 
Mnir — Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth. 
Plutarcli — Lives. 
Riis — Making  of  an  American. 
Schurz — Abraham  Lincoln. 
Wasliington — Up  from  Slavery. 

Second  year — term  two. 

*Eliot — Sila^  Mamer. 
*Byron — Prisoner  of  Chillon^ 
*Shakespeare — Merchant  of  Venice. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Maeterlinck — The  Bluebird. 

Peabody — The  Piper. 

Third  year — ^term  one. 

^Letters  from  Many  Pens. 
*Types  of  the  Short  Story. 

Dickens — David  Copperfield. 

Eliot — Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Goldsmith — Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
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Hawthorne — The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Howells — The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 

Kipling — Kim. 

Mitchell — Hiigh  Wynne. 

Page — Red  Rock. 

Scott — Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Stevenson — Kidnapped. 

Master  of  Ballantrae. 
Wister — The  Virginian. 
*Shakespeare — Julius  CaescClr. 
Dramas  (to  be  read  while  dealing  with  Shakespeare) 
Goldsmith — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
Shakespeare — Henry  V. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 
The  Tempest. 
Sheridan — The  Rivals. 

Third  year — term  two. 

*Tennyson — Idylls  of  the  King. 
Poetry  (to  be  read  while  dealing  with  Tennyson). 
Selections  from — Browning. 
Burns. 
Keats. 
Shelley. 

Tennyson  (shorter  poems). 
Wordsworth. 
Any  modem  poet. 
*Stevenson — Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  DonJcey. 
Essays  chiefly  (to  be  read  while  dealing  with  Stevenson). 
Bacon — Essays. 
Burroughs — Wahe  Robin. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey. 
Winter  Sunshine. 
Birds  and  Bees. 
DeQuincey — Essays. 
Emerson — Compensation. 
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Ha^litt — Essays. 

J{o\m.e&— Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

Lamb — Essays  of  Elia. 

Lee — Shakespeare's  Life  and  Work, 

Lincoln — Selections  from  Speeches. 

Ruskin — Praeterita. 

Sesame  and  Lilies. 

In  the  administration  of  this  schedule  the  pieces  of  literature 
that  are  starred  make  up  the  backbone  of  the  course.  Every  pupil 
is  required  to  have  a  copy  of  each  of  these  pieces  of  literature,  to 
read  it  through,  and  to  understand  it  intelligently,  to  the  end 
that  he  has  made  it  his  own.  For  instance,  to  understand  a  story, 
one  needs  to  know  who  the  leading  and  the  less  important  char- 
acters are,  what  the  setting  of  the  story  is,  what  the  characters 
do  in  the  given  setting  and  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
circumstances  surrounding  them,  and  why  they  act  as  they  do. 
Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  know  why  the  story  was  written  or  what 
the  underlying  motive  or  moral  is.  If  the  piece  of  literature  is 
a  drama,  such  as  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  or  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  then  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  this  is  a  bit  of  the 
life  of  the  time  chosen,  interpreted  in  words  and  actions,  and  that 
in  order  to  understand  it,  we  must  do  two  things  at  least, — ^know 
the  times  and  re-act  the  situations.  This  means  dramatization. 
If  the  piece  of  literature  is  a  poem,  then  the  task  of  the  pupil 
becomes  a  little  harder  in  that  he  must  rearrange  the  words  and 
thoughts  in  his  own  mind,  so  that  he  can  get  the  underlying  idea, 
the  theme,  which  the  poet  had  originally  in  his  mind.  So  on 
with  all  the  various  types.  The  actual  classroom  procedure  is 
determined  by  the  pupils  in  each  group  and  the  teacher  in  charge. 
The  aim  in  all  this  is  understanding,  and  building  upon  that, 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  with  the  work,  because  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  pupil  in  any  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  high 
school  course  is  to  get  understanding,  if  that  is  put  before  him  as 
the  all-important  motive.  Much  of  our  teaching  fails  and  be- 
comes dead  because  our  pupils  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
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doing,  rmich.  less  do  they  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
I  wonder,  oftentimes,  if  we  ourselves  understand  what  we  are 
doing  ? 

Our  reading  of  literature  in  the  classroom  does  not  stop  here, 
however.  Each  pupil,  each  term,  is  responsible,  in  addition  to 
the  starred  books,  for  one  from  the  list  of  unstarred  books.  In 
any  one  class,  likewise,  every  one  of  the  books  prescribed  is  read 
by  at  least  one  pupil  in  the  class.  Thus  we  have  some  delightful 
days  devoted  to  literature — days  when  it  is  really  a  joy  to  be  a 
member  of  this  class.  Each  pupil  brings  his  book  into  class. 
Perhaps  he  has  bought  it,  perhaps  he  has  brought  it  from  home, 
perhaps  he  has  borrowed  it  from  the  school  library  or  from  the 
public  library.  At  any  rate,  he  has  his  chosen  book,  and  he  talks 
about  it  to  his  classmates.  He  reads  bits  here  and  there  from  it, 
intending  thereby  to  entice  others  to  read  the  same  book,  to  enjoy 
it  as  he  has  enjoyed  it.  If  he  does  not  like  it,  he  says  so,  but 
ahvays  gives  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  expressed.  He  is  never 
hypocritical;  he  is  always  sincere.  Lively  discussions  follow;  a 
better  understanding  of  literature  results;  a  broader  experience 
is  the  outcome. 

Our  reading  of  literature  does  not  stop  here,  either.  Pupils 
must  do  some  reading  on  their  own  responsibility.  Brought  up 
on  such  a  course  as  this,  they  do  supplementary  reading  with  very 
little  urging  and  with  intelligent  discrimination.  Four  books  a 
term  is  set  as  the  minimum  requirement,  but  with  practically 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  this  minimum  is  nearly  doubled, 
especially  in  the  upper  years.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  reading 
a  reading  list  of  about  1,200  so-called  standard  works  has  been 
compiled  with  the  aid  of  the  public  library.  This  list  is  the 
principal  source  from  which  the  pupils  choose  their  outside  read- 
ing, but  any  book  recommended  to  them  by  the  librarian  of  the 
public  library  or  the  school  librarian  or  the  teacher  herself  is 
accepted.  The  purpose  of  this  reading  is  to  encourage  in  the 
pupil  the  reading  habit.  We  depend  largely  upon  actual  class- 
room work  to  teach  discrimination,  and  it  seldom  fails.  This  dis- 
crimination is  thus  tested  in  the  voluntary  reading  each  term. 
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The  only  restriction  placed  upon  the  reading  is  that,  except  during 
the  first  year,  only  one  book  of  fiction  may  be  read  in  any  one 
term.  Reports  of  a  very  simple  nature  are  required.  Toward 
the  end  of  each  term  every  pupil  is  asked  to  submit  a  list  of 
books  read  outside  the  school,  which  he  wishes  to  offer  as  his  sup- 
plementary reading.  This  consists  of  a  statement  of  the  title 
and  the  name  of  the  author  of  each  book.  In  addition  to  this  he 
is  required  to  make  one  written  report  during  a  class  period  of  a 
book  selected  from  this  list  by  the  teacher.  If  the  book  chosen 
is  a  story,  fiction,  the  following  statements  are  required : 

1.  The  title — ^the  author. 

2.  A  description  of  the  principal  characters. 

3.  The  designation  of  the  chief  episodes. 

4.  The  reader's  impression  of  the  whole  book  or  of  any  par- 
ticular part. 

If  the  book  is  a  biography,  the  following  statements  are  made : 

1.  The  title — the  author. 

2.  A  summary  of  the  important  incidents  in  three  periods  of 
the  life  of  the  person. 

If  the  book  is  non-fiction,  other  than  biography,  the  following 
statements  are  made: 

1.  The  title — the  author. 

2.  The  type  of  book. 

3.  Three  important  points  in  it. 

4.  The  conclusions  of  the  reader. 

If  the  selections  chosen  are  poetry,  then  in  addition  to  giving 
the  title  and  the  author,  the  pupil  is  required  to  state  the  theme 
or  the  meaning  of  each  poem.  Once  in  the  course  of  a  term  in 
the  second  and  the  third  years,  each  pupil  makes  an  oral  report 
on  an  Oral  Day  of  one  of  the  books  he  is  reading  at  the  time. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  follow  up  the  reading  which  our  pupils  do 
outside  of  the  classroom. 
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In  the  fourth  year  these  books  are  required: 

Fourth  year — term  one. 

Washington — Farewell  Address. 
Webster — Bunker  Hill  Oration. 
Shakespeare — Hamlet. 
Macaulay — Speeches  on  Copyright. 
Lincoln — Speech  at  Cooper  Union. 
Modern  speeches  and  addresses. 

Fourth  year — term  two. 

Emerson — Essay  on  Manners. 

Friendship. 
Milton-^lfmor  Poems. 
Modern  essays  and  poems. 

During  this  year  the  procedure  with  respect  to  the  supple- 
mentary reading  is  similar  to  that  in  the  other  three  years.  With 
respect  to  the  class  work  the  method  is  different  The  books  are 
studied,  not  simply  read.  But  the  points  that  are  kept  in  mind 
are  those  put  before  the  pupils  in  the  first  three  years.  The  aim 
is  understanding; — deeper,  broader,  more  intensive.  And  yet  it 
is  not  vivisection  that  we  practice.  We  try  never  to  forget  that 
each  of  the  books  read  in  the  fourth  year  is  a  masterpiece  of  a 
certain  type.  Likewise  we  view  it  as  a  worthy  example  of  the 
kind  of  literature  it  represents.  In  our  study  of  it,  then,  we 
bring  out  its  salient  points  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  literature 
it  is;  we  discuss  the  particular  features  which  make  it  worthy; 
and  we  study  the  development  of  thought  or  the  content. 

In  the  last  year  much  reading  of  modern  essays,  dramas  and 
poems  is  done.  Pupils  keep  in  touch  with  the  current  magazines 
and  books.  Some  pupils  make  an  anthology  of  magazine  verse  of 
their  own  choice.  All  this  is  done  cheerfully  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  the  school  work.  The  pupils  have  learned  by  this  time 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  the  necessity  of  getting 
an  understanding  of  it  antecedent  to  any  such  thing  as  apprecia- 
tion.    Ability  to  appreciate  is  a  matter  of  growth  and  experience. 
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Give  us  understanding  and  the  desire  to  discriminate,  and  we  may 
say  that  the  high  school  pupil  has  learned  enough.  This  is  power. 
It  is  power  built  upon  a  training  that  is  not  above  the  ordinary 
high  school  pupil  nor  beyond  the  secondary  school  teacher  of 
English. 

During  this  year,  as  during  each  of  the  other  three,  the  pupil 
is  made  aware  of  the  place  in  the  chronology  of  American  and 
English  literature  occupied  by  the  author  whose  works  he  reads 
or  studies.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  especially,  he  learns 
the  tendencies  that  mark  the  periods  in  which  the  authors  wrote; 
he  knows  how  the  particular  piece  of  literature  "reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  age"  and  what  influence  it  had  upon  succeeding  periods. 
In  this  manner,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  history  of 
literature,  the  pupil  gains  a  unified  impression  of  English  and 
American  'writings,  instead  of  a  feeling  that  each  story  or  essay 
or  drama  or  poem  stands  alone  and  isolated  from  all  the  rest. 
Literature  becomes  a  definite  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  so 
trained. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  more  has  been  said  about  the  pupil 
learning  than  about  the  teacher  teaching.  The  success  of  such  a 
course  as  has  been  shown  here,  depends  ultimately,  as  does  every- 
thing .else  in  education,  upon  the  individual  dealing  with  the 
problem.  Two  things  must  be  said  about  the  teacher,  upon  whom 
will  fall  so  large  a  share  of  the  actual  work  of  reorganization  and 
reconstruction  in  this  country.  First,  she  must  have  a  broader 
view  of  her  profession,  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  literature  she  is 
reading  or  studying  with  her  pupils,  and  a  deeper  understanding 
of  it  all  than  she  has  ever  had  in  the  past.  She  must  get  the 
Vision;  she  must  see  the  Gleam.  Once  having  seen  it  she  must 
aid  her  pupils  to  get  it,  term  in  and  term  out,  telling  them  in  the 
words  of  the  poet : 

''After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  the  Gleam." 

Second,  she  must  let  the  pupil  do  his  own  thinking.  And  after 
he  has  thought,  she  must  respect  the  result,  the  conclusions,  he  has 
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reached.  Despite  the  fact  that  teachers  continually  say,  "Pupils 
will  not  think/'  most  pupils  do  think,  but  of  course  they  do  not 
think  necessarily  as  we  do.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  pupil 
in  the  secondary  school  if  he  is  independent  in  his  thinking.  It 
is  to  the  discredit  of  most  of  us  teachers  that  we  do  not  respect 
his  independent  thinking  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  course 
in  literature,  and  thus  encourage  him  to  think  more.  Teachers 
do  much  to  repress  thought  in  their  pupils  because  they  discourage 
independent  thinking  in  their  attempt  to  make  it  all  conform 
to  theirs.  Woe  will  be  to  us  if  we  persist  in  doing  this.  So  I 
have  put  stress  on  the  pupil's  learning  rather  than  on  the  teacher's 
teaching,  because  the  former  process  is  so  vitally  important  today 
and  yet  so  strangely  neglected.  In  justice  to  our  pupils  let  them 
do  the  learning  wherever  it  is  possible  in  their  study  of  literature. 
Encourage  their  individual  thought;  let  them  practice  self-expres- 
sion and  so  learn  self-control  in  thought. 

Someone  has  recently  written  in  an  educational  journal  to  the 
effect  that  the  test  of  the  success  of  teaching  literature  in  sec- 
ondary schools  is  the  avidity  with  which  people  seek  the  public 
library,  both  during  their  school  course  and  after  graduation. 
That  may  be  true,  but  more  important  is  it  to  know  what  they 
seek  there.  Presumably  everything  in  a  public  library  is  good 
reading.  Yet  one  would  not  avouch  the  sterling  worth  of  all  the 
books  found  therein.  It  is  what  they  seek,  not  how  much,  that  is 
the  test  to  be  applied.  The  power  of  understanding  and  discrim- 
ination which  this  course  generates  will  make  boys  and  girls  not 
omnivorous  readers  only,  but  we  hope  it  will  make  them  perspi- 
cacious in  their  choice  of  books.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  foster  a  love  of  books  grounded  upon  their  service- 
ableness  toward  making  one  capable  of  using  his  leisure  worthily. 
There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure,  there  can  be  no  nobler  pursuit 
in  leisure  moments  than  reading  good  literature.  Reading  stimu- 
lates thought,  and  to  be  thoughtful  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  things  in  the  years  that  are  to  be. 
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HoMEK  H.  Seerley,  President  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.* 

The  Present  Situation. — It  is  conceded  by  every  well-informed 
American  citizen  tliat  the  vocation  of  teacher  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute as  a  life  work  for  either  men  or  women  of  large  promise. 
This  is  because  its  service  is  not  so  well  esteemed  by  the  public 
as  other  vocations  are,  and  because  the  personal  sacrifices  required 
of  its  members  are  not  relieved  by  such  remuneration  as  guar- 
antees financial  independence.  In  addition,  these  untoward  con- 
ditions are  not  met  by  such  prospects  of  promotion  in  service  as 
will  satisfy  reasonable  ambition  for  power  and  place.  It  must 
be  re-cognized,  also,  that  the  appeal  to  red-blooded  men  and  women, 
such  as  are  needed  in  teaching,  must  be  met  by  actual  conditions 
that  show  appreciation  for  initiative  and  for  accepted  capability 
such  as  meet  the  requirements  of  human  aims  and  possibilities. 
Any  less  claim  than  this  places  the  profession  of  teaching  in  a 
category  all  by  itself  as  a  type  of  missionary  Christian-service  that 
is  not  even  paralleled  by  those  workers  who  are  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands  or  are  active  ministers  in  the  churches  as  servants 
of  the  common  good. 

The  Public  Servant. — Any  student  of  social  problems  in 
America  is  compelled  to  classify  the  American  teacher  as  a  public 
servant  rather  than  a  public  leader,  since  his  status  is  temporary 
as  to  tenure,  uncertain  as  to  annual  income,  and  almost  impos- 
sible as  to  retiring  allowance.  The  worker  of  this  class  is 
assumed  by  the  public  to  be  continued  regularly  in  employment 
as  long  as  he  meets  the  requirements  of  public  esteem  and  popu- 
larity. He  is  assumed  by  school  officials  to  be  paid  a  monthly 
wage  that  fully  compensates  for  his  service,  so  that  there  remains 
no  further  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  is  likewise 
assumed  to  possess  all  the. opportunities  of  civilization  that  others 

•  For  forty  consecative  vears  Dr.  Seerley  haa  been  a  regular  sahscriber  to  Education,  being 
one  of  the  "  charter  members ' '  when  the  magazine  started  in  1880. 
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enjoy  in  living  a  thrifty  business  life  and  can  therefore  accumu- 
late enough  property  so  that  he  can  retire  in  old  age  without  any 
dread  of  the  future  need  when  salary-receiving  days  have  passed. 

In  these  respects  the  teacher  is  equally  as  well  off  as  is  the 
public  employe  or  official  in  other  lines  of  public  service,  as  all 
these  classes  of  servants  are  occupying  a  middle  ground  in  society, 
being  dependent  both  upon  the  taxpayers  and  the  capitalists  above 
them  and  the  laboring  classes  below  them  for  support,  sympathy, 
employment  and  appreciation.  These  special  classes  cannot  be- 
come producers  under  our  American  system  of  civilization,  since, 
being  employees,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  public  for  food, 
raiment,  shelter  and  even  prosperity  to  such  an  extent  as  is  not 
experienced  by  either  the  capitalist  or  the  laborer,  a  condition 
that  is  quite  generally  unrealized  and  therefore  unappreciated 
by  those  who  have  absolute  control  of  their  own  time  and  labor 
and  have  the  power  to  decide  their  own  destiny. 

The  Expense  of  Preparation. — The  business  of  teaching  is  a 
highly  specialized  occupation.  It  demands  in  the  first  place 
unusual  quality  of  intelligence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  learn  things 
of  the  highest  grade  of  acquirement,  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  trained 
to  deal  successfully  with  human  personalities,  such  as  parents, 
pupils  and  officials,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  prove  ability  to  do 
things  for  humanity  and  for  public  welfare  that  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  those  with  unusual  ability  and  unusual  adapt- 
ability. These  meritorious  accomplishments  are  of  a  kind  and 
character  that  their  development  and  acquirement  exact  great 
expense  as  to  time,  as  to  money  investment,  and  as  to  developing 
worthiness  and  capability  that  are  enormous  in  quantity  and 
quality,  compared  to  the  prospects,  possibilities  and  guarantees. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  investigator  to  make  computations  to 
establish  these  facts,  as  they  are  too  well  known  to  all  intelligent 
people  to  assume  that  contradiction  is  tenable.  The  evidence  is 
so  strong  as  to  be  so  well  known  to  American  publicists  as  to 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  that  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age 
is  the  American  miracle  of  being  able  to  conduct  and  maintain  the 
public  school  system  on  the  high  grade  that  exists  amid  the  com- 
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mercial  and  attractive  possibilities  of  a  wonderfully  productive 
period  of  American  history.  There  are  other  professions  that  the 
public  demands  preparation  for  a  career  in,  of  a  kind  that  exceeds 
those  now  expected  of  the  public  school  teacher.  These  are  medi- 
cine, law  and  engineering;  yet  in  most  all  respects  they  are  inde- 
pendent vocations  and  their  representatives  are  not  subject  to  the 
whims  and  the  changeableness  of  public  opinion.  Such  occupa- 
tions guarantee  to  the  worker  a  permanent  home,  a  professional 
growth,  and  an  increasing  income  commensurate  with  the  degree 
of  success,  efficiency  and  serviceableness  attained — results  that  are 
obtained  by  reasonable  economy,  fair  expectancy  and  righteous 
recognition  of  merit  and  prominence. 

The  Dilemma  Existing. — For  the  first  time  in  fifty  years,  the 
American  public  is  unusually  interested  in  the  problem  of  teacher- 
supply  and  teacher-training.  This  is  not  because  of  the  actual 
merits  of  teaching  as  a  social  necessity,  but  because  of  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  an  assured  supply  of  enough  qualified  teachers  to 
conduct  the  schools  that  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  instruction  of  this  generation  of  children.  For  the  first 
time  the  problem  of  having  schools  at  all  is  known  to  the  common 
men  on  the  street  as  well  as  it  is  to  the  public  officials  that  have 
been  honored  by  being  appointed  to  look  after  the  public  welfare. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  the  problem 
of  money-saving  and  money-making  is  recognized  as  secondary  to 
that  of  conducting  and  maintaining  good  schools.  For  the  first 
time,  salaries  are  offered  and  emoluments  are  proposed  and  con- 
ditions are  promised  that  are  so  unprecedented  and  unusual  that 
the  few  competent  men  and  women,  who  can  not  do  anything  else 
than  teach,  are  pinching  themselves  to  try  to  decide  whether  they 
can  consciously  ascertain  whether  they  are  sane  or  insane,  living 
or  dead,  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Under  these  circumstances,  these 
public  workers  have  so  m,any  attractive  suitors  that  they  are 
almost  incompetent  to  decide  which  one  to  accept,  while  they  are 
assured  such  glorious  and  unknown  conditions  and  prospects  that 
they  even  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who  seek  their  services. 
Amid  this  conflict  of  emotions,  reliability  as  to  contracts  is  im- 
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periled,  and  necessity  to  be  faithful  to  obligations  is  easily  for- 
gotten, since  the  inducements  to  change  the  mind  are  constantly 
being  increased  by  the  force  of  public  anxiety  and  of  private  per- 
sonal hope  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Employment  of  the  Untrained. — The  most  difficult  propo- 
sition to  meet  today  that  the  training  institutions  are  up  against 
is  the  effect  of  the  public  panic  which  is  drawing  upon  the  bank 
of  teacher  supply  in  the  present  emergency  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  take  the  undergraduate  before  the  development  and  the  training 
is  completed.  This  whirlpool  of  excitement  has  engulfed  masses 
of  young  people  of  the  greatest  promise  who  should  continue  to 
go  to  school  and  actually  get  ready  for  an  educational  career 
rather  than  to  hear  the  siren  voice  of  public  need  and  in  response 
give  up  an  assured  career  of  permanent  service  for  a  temporary 
opportunity  to  become  public  employees  without  the  actual  fitness 
that  is  necessary  to  give  them  permanent  satisfaction,  actual  pros- 
pects and  real  opportunities  for  distinction.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  the  total  number  of  people  found  in  every  generation 
that  can  be  guaranteed  brilliant  openings  in  the  teaching  service 
through  personality,  character  and  intelligence  is  limited,  and 
that  each  generation  does  not  have  any  large  excess  that  can  be 
loaned  to  other  occupations.  For  that  reason  this  drawing  upon 
the  undergraduates  of  the  schools,  imttnediate  and  prospective,  to 
occupy  as  substitutes  the  dwindling  ranks  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, is  not  alone  expensive  to  the  present  generation,  but  will  be 
also  much  more  expensive  to  the  coming  decade  as  to  the  possible 
teacher  supply.  To  try  to  take  care  of  the  present  by  this  method 
of  public  management  is  actually  robbing  the  future  of  its  rights 
atid  privileges  and  therefore  of  its  prospects. 

The  Present  Outlooh. — The  unanticipated  condition  is  not  new ; 
it  is  just  now  slightly  exaggerated,  emphasized  and  advertised. 
There  has  never  been  any  time  in  the  past  fifty  years  when  the 
teacher  supply  has  not  been  deficient  in  number  and  in  quality. 
The  public  has  known  this  condition  and  has  sought  such  reme- 
dies as  increasing  of  standards  and  enlarging  of  legislative  limi- 
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tations.  Every  one  of  these  popular  movements  for  better  schools 
that  have  occurred  in  tlie  last  decade  has  been  unaccompanied  by 
such  inducements  as  salary  increases,  improved  social  and  comfort 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  these  desirable  and  commendable  under- 
takings were  wise  public  endeavors  for  public  welfare,  but  they 
were  not  complete  enough  to  be  commensurate  with  the  imposed 
progress  and  the  necessary  uplift  of  society  to  recruit  the  profes- 
sion, and  hence  there  has  been  a  constant  diminution  of  volunteers 
that  are  required  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  officers  in  command  of 
the  marching  columns  of  the  educational  army.  For  some  years 
the  social  status  of  the  teacher  was  still  superior  to  most  other 
occupations  that  were  open  to  women,  while  the  scholarly  inclina- 
tion and  the  motherly  spirit  of  women  combined  to  keep  them  in 
the  profession,  even  when  their  incomes  were  no  better  than  other 
women  workers,  but  the  time  has  finally  come,  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  many  business  enterprises,  that  the  financial  status  of  the 
teacher  has  become  inferior  to  many  other  service  occupations 
demanding  equivalent  character  and  talent.  Then  the  business 
world  has  solicited  the  attention  and  the  adherence  of  multitudes 
of  those  who  loved  teaching  as  a  service,  but  who  could  not  feel 
justified  to  make  the  additional  necessary  sacrifices  in  order  to  be 
public  servants  rather  than  to  be  successful  and  appreciated  busi- 
ness employees. 

The  Proposed  Campaign. — To  meet  these  unsatisfactory  exigen- 
cies, the  teacher-training  institutions  are  being  urged  to  organize 
a  nation-wide  campaign  to  recruit  the  teaching  profession.  Civil- 
ization defenders  are  becoming  appropriately  alarmed  at  the  devel- 
oping situation.  These  have  said  for  many  years  that  the  hope 
for  the  permanence  of  all  American  institutions  and  policies  rests 
upon  an  effective  system  of  schools.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these 
active  workers  for  the  public  good  have  depended  upon  the  public 
schools  as  the  fundamental  hope  for  all  their  propaganda  for 
reform  and  uplift,  while  at  the  same  timfe  they  have  been  recruiting 
their  own  staff  of  workers  from  the  best  talent  and  the  best  train- 
ing that  the  teacher-training  institutions  have  produced.  While 
this  has  been  going  on,  business  organization  of  every  kind  has 
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been  coming  to  the  teaching  profession  for  such  special  employes 
as  were  needed  for  administrative  staffs,  for  personnel  officers  and 
for  productive  engineers,  as  they  have  learned  from  experience 
that  the  ability  to  manage  other  people,  the  capability  to  initiate 
new  and  demanding  undertakings,  the  competency  to  see  and  to 
think  out  problems  of  such  intricate  nature  could  be  more  readily 
and  more  certainly  accomplished  by  public  school  teachers  of  supe- 
rior education  and  training  than  any  other  service  class,  and  hence 
banks  and  factories,  investment  companies  and  government  enter- 
prises, hospitals  and  churches,  eleemosynary  institutions  and  mul- 
titudes of  other  progressive  enterprises  have  begun  to  demand 
talent  and  training  that  only  teacher-training  courses  of  study  and 
experience  are  giving  in  quality  and  promise,  and  they  oifer  such 
inducements  for  a  career  that  they  cannot  be  refused. 

We  are  told  by  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  by  the  public  officials 
and  the  private  publicists,  and  by  the  legislators  and  by  the  leaders 
in  public  thought,  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  place  the  proper  information  before  the  young  people  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  immense  demand  for  public  school  teachers, 
as  to  the  great  promise  of  the  occupation  as  a  business,  and  as  to 
the  great  dependence  of  American  civilization  to  provide  such 
schools  as  will  enable  this  great  country  to  reach  and  to  hold  the 
leadership  of  the  world  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  We  are  told 
that  the  colleges,  the  universities  and  the  normal  schools  should 
make  urgent  appeal  to  the  actual  patriotism  of  the  young  people 
of  America  to  become  soldiers  of  the  common  good  and  thereby 
save  the  common  country  from  disaster  and  these  wonderful  times 
from  disgrace.  Even  at  this  time  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for 
the  staffs  of  these  best  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  keep  their 
faculties  intact  and  well  organized  for  the  management  of  the 
work  that  is  announced  and  conducted,  simply  because  of  the 
inroads  of  the  same  forces  of  society  that  are  overwhelmingly  de- 
manding the  workers  in  the  public  schools.  We  are  told  that 
money  will  be  cheerfully  given,  that  conditions  will  be  made  more 
and  more  tenable,  and  that  it  is  for  the  educational  administrators 
to  blow  the  trumpet,  to  solicit  the  volunteers  for  the  public  ser- 
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vice,  and  to  guarantee  them  prospects  of  such  extent  and  great- 
ness that  will  obtain  their  attention,  win  their  confidence  and  hold 
their  purpose  so  strongly  as  to  get  the  help  that  is  so  absolutely 
essential  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  Restoration  of  Confidence. — The  main  crux  to  such  pro- 
posed undertaking  as  outlined  depends  upon  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess for  the  promoters.  The  question  that  will  arise  in  every 
sincere  mind  will  be:  Will  the  people  who  have  children  to  edu- 
cate believe  these  assurances?  They  have  known  public  school 
teachers  many  years;  they  have  the  careers  of  such  men  and 
women  well  in  mind ;  they  realize  only  too  well  the  trials,  tribu- 
lations and  difficulties  of  such  an  occupation  as  a  business;  they 
recognize  also  the  abundant  prospects  in  other  lines  of  work  where 
no  more  talent  or  sacrifice  or  education  is  required  than  in  teach- 
ing. With  these  kinds  of  information  in  their  conscious  posses- 
sion, is  it  possible  that  they  will  advise,  encourage  and  recommend 
their  children  to  choose  such  an  occupation  for  their  college  prepa- 
ration and  for  their  permanent  life  work  ? 

What  assurance  even  has  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  still 
undecided  as  to  occupation  to  believe  that  the  public  service  is  a 
sure  and  safe  proposition,  when  they  ascertain  the  history  of  ten- 
ure, salaries  and  emoluments  in  Educational  America  ?  What 
reason  have  they  to  believe  that  they  should  enter  a  service  Avhich 
does  not  give  them  more  than  a  temporary  outlook  and  probably 
may  soon  compel  an  actual  change  to  something  else  more  stable 
and  more  certain  ?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  successful  campaign.  These  are  only  a  part  of  the 
misgivings  that  will  arise  in  the  human  mind.  These  are  only 
the  more  commonly  known  disasters  that  every  community  has 
experienced,  and  it  is  such  knowledge  as  this  that  m'akes  a  public 
campaign  for  gaining  recruits  practically  impossible  and  unten- 
able. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  college  student  and  had  not  yet 
decided  my  lot  in  life,  that  the  churches  organized  efforts  to  per- 
suade young  men  to  go  into  the  ministry.  They  sent  representa- 
tives to  visit  the  colleges  in  order  to  emphasize  the  great  impor- 
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tance  of  the  Christian  ministry.  I  attended  several  of  these  meet- 
ings in  my  senior  year  and  listened  to  the  arguments  on  the  urgent 
conditions  that  existed  and  the  prospects  for  great  usefulness. 
I  now  confess  that  the  plea  of  these  representatives  had  much  to 
do  with  keeping  me  out  of  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  because 
all  the  inducements  they  offered  to  the  man  who  was  willing  to 
consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  humanity  could  apply  equally 
as  well  to  more  hopeful  occupations.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is 
only  the  human  mind  that  can  accept  nothing  else  contentedly  or 
satisfactorily  that  will  enter  an  occupation  that  is  handicapped 
by  conditions  that  are  continually  prominent  and  permanent. 

The  Remedy. — My  notion  of  this  American  problem  and  of  its 
solution  may  not  be  worth  hearing  or  of  being  considered,  but  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  profession  of  teaching  mtust  be  made 
by  law  and  by  treatment  a  real  business  occupation;  it  must  be 
80  organized  and  recognized  as  to  give  promise  of  permanency 
and  as  a  service  to  demand  full  manliness  as  an  end;  it  must  be 
so  protected  by  society  that  the  teacher  is  an  officer  of  the  state 
rather  than  an  employee  of  a  local  community;  it  must  be  so 
magnified  in  opportunity  that  the  very  best  men  and  women  will 
know  the  importance  of  being  identified  with  the  educational 
service.  In  addition,  it  must  be  so  remunerated  that  all  the  com- 
forts and  the  strength  of  the  service  are  cheerfully  granted  and 
confirmed,  while  it  must  be  so  recognized  as  an  occupation  that 
all  teachers  are  men  or  women  of  value  to  themselves  and  their 
families  as  well  as  citizens  of  their  country  and  their  time.  The 
profession  of  teaching  will  never  take  care  of  itself,  the  problems 
of  the  personnel  of  the  staff  of  the  schools  can  never  be  solved  and 
the  aims  of  American  civilization  can  never  be  met  until  those 
who  teach  have  the  rights,  the  privileges  and  the  opportunities  of 
other  men  and  women  of  equivalent  character,  competency  and 
training. 

The  End  to  be  Sought. — The  main  aim  of  every  effort  for  the 
stabilizing  of  the  teacher  profession  should  not  be  patch-work, 
alleviating  processes  of  expediency,  or  fault-finding  with  condi- 
tions.    The  American  people  have  given  origin  to  great  and  fun- 
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damental  ideas  concerning  public  education.  They  have  reached 
safe  and  sane  conclusions  concerning  the  function  of  public  schools 
and  the  purposes  of  training  the  young  for  future  reliability  and 
constant  serviceableness.  They  have  acquired  realizations  as  to 
universality  of  education  and  as  to  conceptions  of  aim  that  are 
marvelous  in  their  scope  and  startling  as  to  their  interpretations. 
They  have  planned  and  they  have  built,  they  have  debated  courses 
of  training  and  they  have  legislated  to  contrive  means  to  ends,  but 
they  have  left  the  vital  factor,  the  real  element  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem, the  essential  initial  consideration  that  conducts  the  service, 
to  chance,  indirection  and  accidental  initiative.  They  have  hesi- 
tated to  attack  the  problem  of  the  teacher  and  have  depended  upon 
the  commission  system  as  to  control,  and  the  supervisory  system 
as  to  management,  both  admissions  of  incompleteness,  lack  of  per- 
manency and  unsettled  convictions  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
personnel,  and  the  absolute  necessity  to  depend  upon  talent,  train- 
ing and  efficiency  has  been  overlooked  as  the  solution  of  all  diflfi- 
culties.  In  all  proposed  improvements,  supervision  is  magnified, 
organization  is  ampli^ed  and  system  is  glorified,  as  it  seems  to  be 
accepted  that  these  are  the  criteria  that  will  secure  success,  and 
hence  the  tentative  continues,  the  experimental  dominates,  and  the 
elaboration  of  the  temporary  is  the  center  of  thought  and  of  action. 
The  final  summary  of  all  human  effort  in  education  must 
eventually  be  located  in  the  individual  teacher,  the  one  consider- 
ation that  cannot  be  omitted  and  that  should  not  be  neglected. 
Only  as  the  teacher  becomes  a  permanent  factor  in  modem  civil- 
ization, only  as  competency  and  efficiency  are  reached  in  this  ulti- 
mate necessity  for  child  welfare,  can  supervision  be  limited  to 
leadership  and  to  general  management  and  the  commission  system 
of  control  reach  such  definite  ends  that  public  expenditure  and 
public  expectation  become  investments  for  public  welfare  and 
complements  of  human  efficiency. 
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Illiterates 

Garry  C.  Myers,  Captain  Sanitary  Corps,  Director  of 
Education,  Recruit  Educational  Center, 
Camp  Upton,  ]^.  Y.* 

1'""""""° ""«f  NY  teacher  of  the  primary  grade  would  get  a  very 

I  jt  I  interesting  picture  if  she  were  to  imagine  the  little 
I  ^\  I  learners  of  her  class  to  be  grown  men  learning 
I  I    similar  lessons  and  thinking  in  similar  ways.     To 

^luiiiiuuHDiiiuitiiuic^  the  average  school  man  it  takes  a  little  stretch  of 

SI    the  imagination  to  get  such  a  picture,  but  to  the 
I    writer  and  his  twenty-seven  teachers  it  is  a  reality. 
"  Almost  two  thousand  such  adult  learners  are  at  the 

Recruit  Educational  Center,  Camp  Upton,  where,  instead  of 
making  a  cross  for  their  name  and  having  their  neighbors  write 
and  read  their  letters,  they  are  learning  to  write  their  names  and 
to  correspond  with  their  sweethearts  and  friends  far  away. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  adult  illiterates  is  the  speed  with 
which  they  learn  to  read  and  write.  !N^umerous  men  here  who 
had  been  helpless  with  book  and  pen,  have  become  able  to  write  a 
letter  home  in  two  weeks  and  to  read  intelligently  short,  simple 
stories  from  Andersen.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  the  adult, 
if  he  has  mediocre  mental  capacity,  learns  the  fundamentals  much 
more  rapidly  than  does  the  child. 

Another  striking  point  about  the  adult  illiterates  is  their  interest 
in  imaginative  appeal.  They  revel  in  the  Arabian  ISTights  Tales 
and  the  fancies  of  Andersen  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe. These  men  warm  up  to  the  saniie  kind  of  imaginary  appeals 
to  which  the  writer's  babies  at  two  and  three  listened  with  avidity. 
The  man  without  literacy  in  any  language,  of  which  the  Georgia 
boy  in  our  school  is  typical,  has  almost  nothing  to  talk  about  or 
think  about.  A  few  fancy  fires  enkindled  seem  to  spread  so  as  to 
set  off  considerable  action  in  that  man's  mind. 

•Nov  Head  Dept.  PBycbology,  School  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Of  course  our  men  are  very  fond  of  adventure  and  of  narra- 
tives of  human  struggles,  human  sacrifices  and  human  victories. 
Consequently  the  course  of  study  constantly  appeals  through  the 
lives  of  great  men,  especially  great  Americans.  Thus  it  is  easy 
to  lead  the  learner  to  acquaintance  with,  and  to  belief  in,  and 
ultimate  adoption  of,  the  ideals  of  America. 

Every  man  interested  in  furthering  the  genuine  ideals  of 
America  ought  to  hear  the  testimony  the  one-time  Arab,  or  Turk, 
or  Hungarian,  or  Dane,  or  any  representation  of  the  fifty  differ- 
ent nationalities  assembled  in  this  school,  on  behalf  of  America  and 
of  what  America  has  done  for  him.  To  hear  such  testimony  is  to 
be  convinced  that  the  Army  has  begun  a  work  that  is  to  be  a  most 
effectual  missionary  enterprise  to  counteract  unrest  and  to  help 
build  firmly-lasting  principles  of  Americanism,  through  its  well- 
founded  school  at  Camp  Upton,  after  which  soon  are  to  be  estab- 
lished several  other  Eecruit  Educational  Centers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Primarily  the  school  was  started  to  train  recruits  for  the  army, 
but  it  has  far  outgrown  its  pristine  purposes.  It  has  become  a 
great  American  mission  for  America,  wherein  every  man  becomes 
an  ardent  preacher  of  the  principles  of  our  Republic.  In  this 
school  the  men  are  not  preached  to.  Instead,  they  are  the  preach- 
ers. They  read  and  write  in  their  29th  lesson,  for  example,  the 
following : 

Company  B,  R.  E.  C,  Camp  Upton,  ^N".  Y. 
January  2,  1920. 

My  dear  N'ellie : 

I  used  to  see  you  make  beautiful  things  with  the 
needle.  You  once  made  a  centerpiece,  and  you  worked  at 
it  for  days  and  days.  It  did  not  mean  much  to  me,  but  I 
remember  how  happy  you  always  were  when  you  showed 
it  to  the  other  girls.  IS'ow  I  imderstand  it,  N'ellie.  You 
put  every  stitch  in  it  with  your  own  hands,  so  that  every 
stitch  means  somethin"' 
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For  the  first  time,  the  other  day,  I  could  understand 
it,  when  I  learned  what  our  flag  means,  for  it  means 
more  than  red  and  white  and  blue  cloth.  Every  stitch, 
every  thread  means  the  lives  of  many  American  soldiers, 
just  like  us,  who  suffered,  bled  and  died.  They  suffered 
and  starved  and  bled  and  died  not  for  themselves  but  for 
us,  and  for  their  country ;  and  their  country  is  our  coun- 
try. We  are  happy  to  be  soldiers,  ready  to  defend  our 
country,  which  is  the  home  of  our  fathers  and  our  moth- 
ers, our  sisters  and  our  sweethearts.        Jack  Aenold. 

All  these  lessons,*  most  of  which  have  been  constructed  by  the 
writer,  are  designed  to  make  a  human  appeal,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  learner's  suggestibility  and  of  the  principle  that  what  is 
preached  in  earnestness  to  others  is  apt  to  be  believed  by  the 
preacher.  The  aim  therefore,  by  the  writer  of  the  course  and  of 
the  teachers  in  the  school,  is  to  lead  the  learner  to  become  unwit- 
tingly the  teacher  of  those  duties  and  ideals  which  it  is  desired 
he  shall  get. 

The  writer  is  gathering  abundant  data  to  show  the  tremendous 
influence  of  suggestion  on  the  learner  and  the  possibilities  to  the 
teacher  in  this  field.  Moreover,  these  lessons  constantly  suggest 
to  the  man  that  he  can  learn,  that  he  is  making  great  progress  in 
the  school  and  on  the  drill  field.  Furthermore,  when  written  ver- 
batim, in  paraphrase,  or  in  any  form  of  imitation  to  the  home  folk, 
these  lessons  serve  as  fine  propaganda  for  the  local  workers  in 
Americanization. 

One  feature,  above  all  others,  in  the  administration  of  the  school, 
will  doubtless  interest  the  progressive  school  man,  namely,  the 
classification  of  the  learner,  on  the  first  day  of  school,  on  the 
basis  of  intelligence  rating.  Every  man,  before  entering  school, 
is  given  a  standardized  group  intelligence  test.  Then,  after  his 
grade  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  his  literacy,  he  is  assigned,  to 
the  class  (section)  within  his  grade  on  the  basis  of  his  intelligence 
rating.  If  there  are,  say,  four  classes  of  the  first  grade,  and  100 
men  are  to  be  assigned,  with  25  to  a  grade,  those  25  men  with 

♦These  lessons,  formerly  used  in  mimeographed  pages,  have  been  illustrated  and  printed 
in  large  quantities  by  the  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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the  highest  ratings  (regardless  of  what  those  ratings  are)  will  be 
counted  off  for  the  brightest  class,  those  of  the  next  highest  ratings 
for  the  next  brightest  class,  and  so  on.  Then  when  the  men  of 
the  brightest  section  are  promoted  they  will  pass  to  the  brightest 
section  of  the  second  grade,  and  in  like  manner  throughout  the 
grades.  The  assumption,  of  course,  is  that  the  native  capacity, 
the  ability  to  learn,  remains  the  same  throughout  the  school  life. 
Data  available  here  indicates  this  assumption  to  be  highly  safe. 
However,  there  are  a  few  cases  whose  learning  progress  does  not 
correspond  with  their  relative  ranking.  These  are  given  indi- 
vidual psychological  examinations  by  an  expert  psychologist  and 
given  other  individual  attention. 

On  the  whole  this  method  of  classification  is  so  satisfactory, 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  learner's  speed  of  learning,  on  the  basis 
of  his  group  intelligence  ratings  is  so  certain,  that  the  best  class 
of  a  grade  picked  thereby  is  able  to  advance  three  or  four  times 
as  rapidly  as  the  lowest  class. 

The  scheme  applied  to  the  public  school  would  be  very  simple. 
There  are  now  available  standardized  group  intelligence  tests,  one 
of  which,  at  least,  can  be  applied  about  as  accurately  to  the  child 
on  entering  school  as  to  the  eighth  grade  child.  Furthermore, 
almost  any  school  man  can  give  and  use  the  results  of  such  a  test 
for  practical  rough  classification  of  children  within  a  grade.  On 
the  first  day  of  their  school,  the  hundred  children,  say,  entering 
the  first  grade  could  be  examined  all  in  a  group  within  about 
twenty  minutes  and  the  papers  could  be  scored  by  the  teachers  in 
about  an  hour  more.  Then,  assuming  there  are  to  be  four  classes 
of  25  children  each,  the  four  classes  can  be  counted  off  on  the 
basis  of  relative  rankings  of  the  100  children. 

Thereby,  the  brightest  children,  many  of  whom  would  never  be 
found  otherwise,  would  be  thrown  into  an  environment  to  stimu- 
late them  to  do  their  best,  and  the  slowest  children  would  not  be 
discouraged  in  attempting  to  keep  pace  with  the  brighter  ones  nor 
would  they  hinder  the  progress  of  the  brighter  children. 

Certainly  the  public  school  cannot  long  delay  to  apply  what  so 
successfully  has  been  applied  in  the  school  for  illiterate  soldiers  at 
the  Recruit  Educational  Center,  Camp  Upton,  !N".  Y. 
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Course  in  History  of  English  Literature 

Matjd  Elma  Kingsley,  East  Maohias,  Maine. 

l^ote. — This  test  is  not  meant  to  be  given  at  one  sitting.  Any 
three  of  the  questions  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pupil  for 
forty  minutes. 

I. 

(1)  When  was  the  English  language  first  written  in  a  form 
intelligible  to  the  modern  reader  ?  (2)  How  does  "Modem  Eng- 
lish" differ  from  "Middle  English"?  (3)  What  causes  produced 
these  differences?  (4)  Write  a  passage  from  Wiclif's  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  Write  ten  lines  from  the  Prologue  to  the  Ccm- 
terbury  Tales.  (5)  Show  the  differences  in  spelling  between  the 
above  passages  and  the  corresponding  modem  version.  Make  a 
list  of  obsolete  words  from  these  passages. 

II. 

(1)  Give  in  no  more  than  fifteen  words  a  definition  of  literature. 
(2)  What  is  the  scope  of  a  History  of  English  Literature?  (3) 
Make  a  plan  for  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  such  a  history. 
(4)  Make  an  index  of  your  text  book  (from  memory),  putting 
two  headings  under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  (5)  Write  the 
entire  title  of  the  text  book  which  you  study.  Write  the  name  of 
its  author  and  publisher  and  the  date  of  publication. 

III. 

(1)  'iSTame  five  literary  productions  written  before  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  (2)  Write  a  paper  of  one  hundred  words  on  any  one 
of  them,  mentioning  subject,  language,  literary  form,  etc. 
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IV. 

(1)  Kame  the  different  classes  of  poetical  composition.  (2) 
Assign  each  of  the  following  to  its  class.  (3)  Name  the  author 
of  each.  (4)  Arrange  the  names  of  the  authors  in  chronological 
order.     ( 5  )  Give  the  meaning  of  each  title. 

Canterbury  Tales,  Idylls  of  the  King,  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  Childe  Harold,  Deserted  Village,  Faerie  Queue, 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Ancient  Mariner,  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin,  The  Ring  and  the  Booh,  The  Recessional,  Lalla 
Roohh,  Paradise  Lost,  Intimations  of  Immortality ,  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Comus,  Adoncis,  Cotter  s 
Saturday  Ni^ht. 

V, 

(1)  Write  a  Table  of  Contents  for  a  volume  of  The  Canterbury 
Tales.  (2)  For  a  volume  of  Idylls  of  the  King.  (3)  Give  five 
names  associated  in  literature  with  the  legend  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  Idylls  of  the  King.  (4)  Give  the  names  of  ten  poems 
written  by  the  author  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  (5)  Give  the 
century  of  each  of  the  two  authors  whose  works  are  mentioned  in 
this  question. 

VL 

(1)  Divide  into  periods  the  History  of  English  Literature  from 
Chaucer  to  1880.  (2)  Assign  to  each  period  one  poet  and  one 
prose  writer,  with  two  works  of  each. 

yii. 

(1)  If  you  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  what  con- 
temporary literature  might  you  have  read?  (2)  What  famous 
persons  might  you  have  seen?  (3)  What  forms  of  amusement 
might  you  have  enjoyed  ? 
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VIII. 

(1)  How  does  dramatic  composition  differ  from  other  literary 
forms  ?  (2)  Give  the  titles  of  ten  famous  dramatic  compositions 
by  ten  different  authors.  (3)  N^ame  the  author  of  each,  (4) 
Describe  in  detail  the  stage  settings  and  theatre  arrangements  for 
the  first  presentation  of  ^s  You  Like  It.  (5)  Describe  in  detail 
a  performance  of  ^s  You  lAke  It  presented  in  1920. 

IX. 

(1)  Name  the  different  classes  of  prose  composition.  (2)  As- 
sign to  its  class  each  composition  mentioned  below.  (3)  Give  the 
author  of  each.  (4)  Arrange  the  names  of  the  authors  in  chrono- 
logical order.  (5)  Give  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  each  produc- 
tion. 

Utopia,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Morte  d'Arthure,  On  the 
Human  Understanding,  Rasselas,  Bohinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Areopagitica,  A  Sentimental  Journey,  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, Clarissa  Harlow,  Cranford,  G^dlivers  Travels,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Ivanhoe,  Disser- 
tation on  Roast  Pig,  Novum  Organum,  The  Compleat  Angler. 

X. 

(1)  What  is  meant  by  the  style  of  a  literary  production?  by 
natural  style?  by  artificial  style?  by  a  school  of  poetry?  (2) 
Name  two  writers  of  the  Artificial  School  of  Poetry.  (3)  What 
element  was  restored  to  English  poetry  by  Robert  Burns?  (4) 
How  did  Wordsworth's  poetry  differ  radically  from  the  poetry  of 
preceding  eras?  (5)  Give  the  subjects  of  three  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnets. 

XI. 

(1)  Name  five  poems  illustrative  of  Poetry  of  Natural  Descrip- 
tion. (2)  Give  five  headings  for  an  outline  of  the  biography  of 
Shelley,  Keats,  De  Quincey,  Mrs.  Browning. 
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XII. 

(1)  I^ame  the  three  great  novelists  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  (2)  Name  five  works  of  each.  (3)  How  did 
they  differ  in  choice  of  subject,  treatment  of  subject,  delineation 
of  character  ?  (4)  "What  is  the  difference  between  a  novel  and  a 
narrative'^  between  a  novel  and  a  romance f  (5)  Name  a  work 
illustrative  of  each  class. 

XIII. 

(1)  Describe  Scott's  literary  activity.  (2)  Name  his  three 
narrative  poems  and  give  the  subject  of  each. 

XIV. 

(1)  Imagine  yourself  living  in  lYll.  What  periodical  would 
be  read  by  you  each  morning?  (2)  Mention  ten  "headlines"  that 
appear  in  this  news  sheet.  (3)  What  dramas  would  you  see  when 
you  went  to  the  theatre  ?  (4)  What  contemporary  literature  would 
you  read?  (5)  What  books  of  a  generation  before  would  you 
have  in  your  library  ? 

XV. 

(1)  What  connection  with  English  literature  has  each  of  the 
following  names:  Caxton,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  Noah  Webster, 
Hume,  Richardson,  Boswell,  Rohin  Hood,  Ossian,  BurJce,  Wesley, 
Dry  den,  Rushin,  Adam  Smith,  King  Arthur,  Ben  Jonson,  Gay, 
Beowulf,  Percy's  Reliques,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Cowper. 


The  New  Poetry 

Alda  Dokothea  Leaw,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiniiHiwit^X  this  time,  when  vers  litre  is  affording  the  devotees 
I    of  metrical  poetry  a  target  for  raillery  or  ridicule, 
I    and  the  readers  of  prose  another  grudge  against 
I  I    poetry  in  general,  the  old  question,  "What  are  the 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiimiiiiit^  essentials  of  true  poetry  ?"  arises,  perhaps,  more 
I  I   frequently  and  insistently  than  ever  before.     We 

I  1    are  indebted  to  the  new  school  of  poets  for  the 

♦"""'"""°'""""""*  increased  curiosity  and  interest  shown  toward  this 
subject.  This  school  has  sent  forth  a  bountiful  flowering  of  liter- 
ary material,  and  has  sown  its  seed  broadcast  with  admirable 
good  will.  Its  poetry  is  neither  parasite  nor  orchid.  It  is  crop- 
ping up  in  the  schoolroom,  the  workshop,  and  the  humblest  home. 
It  has  also  revived  a  flagging  interest  in  the  art  among  educators. 
The  grammars  of  our  grandfathers  and  our  fathers  devoted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  contents  to  prosody.  Grammarians  saw 
fit  to  remove  this  subject  from  their  later  treatises  of  English  lan- 
guage; but  school  children  are  again  studying  and  writing  verse 
as  enthusiastically  as  they  study  and  write  prose.  There  must 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  shifting  of  the  poet's  mantle.  What 
is  the  claim  of  these  enthusiasts  who  would  acquaint  our  formal 
gardens  with  their  ragged  unfamiliar  flowers.  They  root  and 
bloom  with  the  audacity  and  the  tenacity  of  ill  weeds. 

We  are  not  informed  that  Adam  wrote  poems  to  Eve.  May  we 
surmise  his  greeting  was  not  prosy?  But,  if  Mr.  Edison  had 
recorded  these  introductory  speeches,  should  we  find  them  rhythm- 
ical? Rhythm  is  a  sort  of  order;  and  order,  we  are  told,  is 
Heaven's  first  law.  Does  not  law  presuppose  chaos?  And 
rhythm,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  language  of  emotion, — 
should  we  expect  to  find  elemental  emlotion  orderly?  We  may, 
however,  be  willing  to  agree  that  rhythmic  sound  was  primitive 
man's  method  of  communal  emotional  expression.     It  was  time* 
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beat  for  his  tribal  chorus,  their  songs  of  prowess,  victory,  and 
defeat.  Men  the  conquerors  shouted  their  triumph-gladness  to- 
gether; men  the  vanquished  moaned  their  lamentations  together. 
Men  on  march  keep  step.  Drummer's  feet  respect  his  drum-beats. 
Poetry  as  an  accompaniment  to  song  or  akin  to  music  or  dance, 
as  a  part,  but  not  a  thing  apart.  The  new  poe  try  is  a  solo.  "I" 
has  replaced  "we."  There  is  no  necessity  to  keep  step ;  yet  rhythm 
has  flowed  down  through  the  centuries  as  the  birthright  of  emo- 
tional utterance,  and  we  have  inherited  an  ear  attuned  to  it  from 
a  succession  of  prehistoric  ancestors.  We  still  chant  our  hymns 
and  prayers  to  God  in  unison  in  the  churches, — the  only  occasion 
when  we  now  feel  obliged  to  become  united  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion.   Metre  is  the  cap  and  gown  of  rhythm. 

From  the  tribe  to  the  democrat  is  more  than  one  mental  leap, 
but  by  series  of  flights,  the  poets  have  led  us  from  the  camp 
unto  our  present  complex,  introspective,  individual  life.  The  gods 
of  the  ancients  were  poets'  creations.  Their  worship  was  the 
expression  of  the  poetic  element  in  human  nature.  Their  litera- 
ture in  translation  is  still  clothed  in  rhythmic  dress.  Many  pas- 
sages sustain  metre  throughout.  As  master-minds  evolved,  and 
tribes  became  nations,  new  elements  were  forthcoming.  Ethics, 
moral  and  political,  became  subjects  of  major  importance.  The 
Hebrew  prophets,  and  later,  John,  Paul,  and  Mahomet,  lesser 
poets  and  disciples  of  that  Poet  of  Love,  who,  after  two  thousand 
years,  still  stands  the  loftiest  inspiration  of  mankind,  sang  law  and 
worship  to  their  people.  Sorcerers,  recognizing  the  effect  of  rhythm 
upon  the  emotions,  employed  it  craftily  in  their  magic. 

The  poet  is  no  wild  iconoclast.  He  wages  no  ruthless  warfare. 
]N^one  has  more  tender  reverence  for  the  past  than  he,  yet  he  is 
the  bell-ringer  of  the  new.  He  replaces  decrepitude  with  youth. 
Like  the  Phoenix,  he  creates  wings  from  ashes.  Homer's  gods 
are  immortal  to  him  only  inasmuch  as  they  ring  true  by  his  stand- 
ards. Their  godliness  commands  added  adoration  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years.  Their  value  oozes  away  as  they  are  found  to  be 
worthless  impostors.  Their  successors,  to  endure,  must  be  their 
superiors ;  men  who  from  their  mounts  of  vision  behold  the  beyond 
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and  the  better  with  a  lucidity  that  was  veiled  from  the  eyes  of 
their  forbears;  spirits  that  refuse  to  be  shackled  by  the  past  or 
by  the  present.  "Poets  write  what  they  write,"  says  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, the  most  timid  of  womankind.  "On  the  shore  of  the  wide 
world  I  stand  alone  and  think," — Keats.  "Of  myself  I  sing,  a 
separate  person," — Whitman.  Zeus  is  with  us  today,  but  so  is 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Homer  is  not  forgotten  nor  depreciated, 
although  Walt  Whitman,  Edwin  Markham,  Edward  Arlington 
Robinson,  John  Gould  Fletcher  and  John  Drinkwater  sing  of  a 
modern  god. 

Horizons  widen.  The  subject  matter  of  poetry  has  ever  kept 
abreast  of  the  times.  The  poet's  place  is  in  the  vanguard  of  prog- 
ress, but  that  rhythm  should  have  kept  such  a  firm  grasp  upon  him 
through  all  his  mental  evolution,  is  significant  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Poetry  has  never  been  able  until  this  present  influx 
of  new  poets  to  stand  alone  without  its  aid.  Walt  Whitman,  the 
David  of  the  new  modern  poetry,  was  the  herald  of  free  verse. 
How  like  a  thunderclap  from  Wagner,  or  a  scowl  from  a  caveman 
comes  the  Good  Grey  Poet's  scorn  of  polish  and  rhythm,  "^o 
dainty,  dolce  aifectuoso  I;  bearded,  sunburned,  grey-necked,  for- 
bidding, I  have  arrived."  "Go  lull  yourself  with  piano  tunes," 
he  tells  his  metric-loving  contemporaries,  "for  I  lull  nobody." 
This  modern  Sir  Galahad  rode  no  white  steed.  He  hailed  from 
no  monastery.  He  wore  no  knightly  trappings,  yet  he  carried 
the  banner  of  freedom  for  the  individual  poet,  for  poetry,  and 
through  poetry,  to  his  fellow-men.  He  strode  into  the  lists  with 
Mr.  Tennyson's  Lotus  Eaters  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  alliteratives 
and  the  etiquette  of  the  whole  mediaeval  court  of  poets.  They 
withheld  the  hand  of  welcome,  and  he  lived  and  died,  in  a  literary 
sense,  a  lonely  man.  Yet  who  of  his  successors  is  more  ideally 
democratic,  more  generously  individual,  or  more  virile  than  he? 
He  was  born  a  hundred  years  ago.  Today  he  speaks  through  many 
tongues. 

"Give  me  to  speak  beautiful  words 
Take  all  the  rest." 
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"I  will  not  make  a  poem,  nor  the  least  part  of  a  poem,  but  has 
reference  to  the  Soul." 

"Who  touches  this  book  touches  a  man." 

"The  female  equally  with  the  male  I  sing." 

"The  modern  man  I  sing." 

"I  hear  America  singing — 

The  mechanics,  the  boatman,  the  shoemaker,  the  woodcutter, 
the  girl  sewing  or  washing; 

Each  singing  what  belongs  to  him,  and  to  no  other." 

"I  see  rank,  colors,  barbarisms,  civilizations,  I  go  among  them — 
I  mix  indiscriminately,  • 

And  I  salute  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 

The  ideal  democrat.  His  followers,  "all  ranks,  colors,  civiliza- 
tions," are  our  present  poets.  Like  their  leader  they  have  cast 
aside  the  dress  of  academic  poetry,  and  introduce  the  shoemaker, 
and  the  girl  sewing  or  washing.  Our  ladies  of  idleness,  "The 
Duchess  May,"  "Maud,"  "Lady  Geraldine,"  are  replaced  by  Edgar 
Lee  Masters'  "Epitaph  Ladies,"  Carl  Sandburg's  "Onion  Days" 
and  "Mag,"  and  James  Stephens'  "Bessie  Bobtail."  Characters 
that  until  now  have  been  submerged  in  humanity,  but  who  have 
cast  aside  their  humility,  and  demand  a  hearing  through  their 
spokesman. 

"Tn  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
Something  always,  always  sings." 

Henri  Eabre  heard  these  voices  literally,  and  became  the  Poet 
of  Science;  our  young  poets  hear  them  figuratively  and  sympa- 
thetically, and  are  becoming  the  champions  of  the  unfortunate  and 
the  oppressed.  How  do  these  discourses,  given  as  new  poetry, 
differ  from  old  ?  Is  it  poetry  in  substance  or  in  form  ?  From  the 
days  of  Aristotle  no  satisfactory  definition  has  been  framed.  Here 
are  a  few  modem  attempts: 

Buskin:  His  (the  poet's)  work  is  the  gathering  and  arranging 
of  material  by  imagination,  so  as  to  have  in  it,  at  least,  the  har- 
mony of  the  helpfulness  of  life,  and  the  passion  or  emotion  of  life. 

Carlyle:   Poetry  is  "metrical  thought." 
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Shelley:  The  distinction  between  poets  and  prose  writers  is  a 
vulgar  error. 

Harriet  Monroe :  It  (the  new  poetry)  has  set  before  it  an  ideal 
of  absolute  simplicity  and  sincerity — an  ideal  that  implies  an  indi- 
vidual unstereotyped  diction,  and  an  individual  unstereotyped 
rhythm.     It  looks  out  more  eagerly  than  in.     It  becomes  objective. 

Amy  Lowell :  Imagist  creed.  To  use  the  language  of  common 
speech,  to  create  new  rhythms,  to  allow  absolute  freedom  in  choice 
of  subject.  To  present  an  image.  To  produce  poetry  that  is  hard 
and  clear.  We  believe  that  the  individuality  of  a  poet  may  often 
be  better  expressed  in  free  verse  than  in  conventional  form.  A 
new  cadence  means  a  new  idea. 

Century  Dictionary:  Poetry  is  the  emotional  interpretation  of 
nature  and  life  through  the  imagination  in  beautiful  and  metrical 
language. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica:  The  theory  that  versification  is  not 
an  indispensable  requisite  of  a  poem,  seems  to  have  become  nearly 
obsolete  in  our  time.  Perhaps,  indeed,  many  critics  would  now 
go  so  far  in  the  contrary  direction  as  to  say  with  Hegel  that  "metre 
is  the  first  and  only  condition  absolutely  demanded  by  poetry." 

Aristotle,  the  first  great  writer  on  poetics,  placed  poetry  among 
the  rhythmic  arts;  yet,  he  adds,  that  any  imaginative  emotional 
writing  is  ■•poetic." 

Poetry  has  journeyed  long.  Rhythm  means  motion,  a  flying 
to  tune,  but  poems  of  action  have  been  replaced  by  those  of  thought 
and  of  image.  Their  audience  has  been  reduced,  preferably,  to 
one.  Paper  and  printing  have  placed  the  poet  and  his  reader  in 
a  world  apart  and  alone.  The  poet  meditates,  decorates,  jewels 
his  creation  with  a  craftmanship  of  Cellini.  Our  new  poets  de- 
sire to  wrench  themselves  from  this  paraphernalia  of  form  and 
polish,  even  to  the  time-beat  that  was,  at  start,  the  poem.  They 
hark  back,  in  theory,  to  the  elemental  and  functional  origins  of 
their  art,  substituting  new  measure  for  new  needs. 

The  new  free  verse  differs  in  many  respects  from  Whitman's. 
Our  politics  and  our  mentality  have  received  infusions  of  thought 
and  perspective  from  our  ovm  and  from  other  lands,  that  have 
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helped  complicate  the  work  he  began.  Many  of  our  young  poets 
bear  foreign  names.  Time  is  now,  perhaps,  too  kind  to  individu- 
alism. Sincerity  and  simplicity  are  its  passwords,  and  each  singer 
is  encouraged  to  pour  out  his  lays  from  his  own  hilltop.  The  con- 
trasts are  proofs  of  differences  of  vision  and  of  mannerism.  This 
is  praiseworthy,  providing  his  poetry  be  real  poetry,  and  that  his 
peculiarities  do  not  separate  him  from  his  audience.  Clique 
poetry  may  be  most  enjoyable  to  the  initiated,  but  the  public  look 
upon  a  poem  as  a  sweetmeat.  If  its  flavor  is  too  unfamiliar,  taste 
becomes  obstinate  and  digestion  rebels.  A  poem  anticipates  a 
listener.  A  lone  bird  sings  in  a  forest,  but  its  call  is  to  a  mate. 
Poems  for  children  are  usually  comprehensible  to  sages.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  was  a  child,  and  children  delight  in  his  produc- 
tions. If  one  cries  simplicity,  and  furnishes  complexity,  his  pro- 
duction can  never  appeal  to  the  simple-minded.  The  average 
reader  will  not  dissect  poems  to  find  structural  claims  to  life  if 
he  can  grasp  no  meaning  from  the  words. 

Our  American  poets  of  a  generation  back  were  men  of  letters. 
Today  they  are  from  every  walk  in  life.  Each  uses  the  same  tools ; 
but  the  enlarging  of  our  vocabulary,  the  beautifying  and  ennobling 
and  sifting  of  words ;  style  and  ornament ;  largely  poetic  property, 
are  the  work  of  academicians.  European  youth,  pouring  into  our 
free  land,  lift  up  their  free-verse  voices  in  praise  or  criticism. 
Many  of  these  command  only  a  very  limited  street  vocabulary,  and 
know  nothing  of  our  grammar  nor  the  niceties  of  our  language. 
Poetry  was  old,  they  tell  us,  before  English  words  existed;  our 
metre  is  a  copy,  and  is  still  labeled  with  Greek  names.  It  has 
never  fitted  our  language.  Other  languages  have  other  poetry 
forms,  and  ours  has  been  subject  to  change  at  the  hand  of  every 
great  artist  constructing  thought  or  imagery  of  it.  This  is  true, 
but  their  freedom  of  speech,  and  disregard  of  ancestry,  concerns 
content  as  well  as  form.  Poetry  is  the  language  of  emotion.  Let 
us  add,  and  hold  to  it,  that  it  is  the  language  of  exalted  emotion. 
Let  us  not  lose  our  vision.  Doggerel  is  not  poetry,  nor  is  vulgarity 
strength ;  nor  coarseness,  individuality ;  nor  anarchy,  democracy. 
Metre  too  long  sustained,  or  too  insistent,  is  monotonous  as  Pope 
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or  machinery;  but  skillfully  applied,  it  is  harmonious  design — 
the  conductor  of  the  poet's  orchestration. 

The  dernier  cri  in  this  open  forum  of  free  verse  is  a  small  circle 
calling  themselves  imagists.  Miss  Lowell,  in  her  "Tendencies  in 
Modem  American  Verse,"  explains  their  platform  as  plainly  as 
it  is  possible  for  her  and  words  to  do.  Their  task  is  the  same 
that  poets  have  struggled  with  since  the  birth  of  poetry.  Words 
are  stately  perverse  things.  They  may  be  used  as  bricks  or  stone, 
but  they  refuse  to  be  compressed  or  to  expand.  As  they  run, 
English  words  insist  upon  a  major  or  a  minor  accent  upon  each 
alternate  syllable.  They  cannot  be  made  to  jump  "salt,  vinegar, 
mustard,  pepper,"  like  a  child;  nor  be  counted  thirty-second  or 
sixty-fourth  notes,  as  Sidney  Lanier  attempted  to  do.  Mood 
cadence  must  regard  long  and  short  vowel  sounds  and  the  accented 
syllable  as  faithfully  as  metre  does.  Unfortunately,  or  perhaps 
fortunately  for  both,  words  were  made  before  art,  and  tongues 
before  words.  One  that  has  too  much  to  say,  or  is  too  fastidious 
in  his  manner  of  expression,  is  doomed — as  one  that  has  nothing 
to  say — to  silence,  or  its  equivalent,  an  incomprehensible  form  of 
speech.  Says  Professor  Gummere  of  free  verse,  "It  is  curious 
that  for  the  most  part,  one  has  to  get  the  individual  poet's  point 
of  view  about  the  unfettered  verse,  and  take  his  word  that  it  is 
most  carefully  and  artfully  made,  and  then  find  it  utterly  unread- 
able." 

This  is  especially  true  of  imagist  poetry.  One's  ear  finds  it 
impossible  to  catch  the  rhythm  of  the  poet's  unknown  and  varying 
cadences,  and  one's  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  adopt  the  poet's  mood 
without  the  aid  of  metrical  music.  A  poem  has  a  twofold  nature. 
It  maj  be  a  perfect  work  of  art  in  structure,  but  if  it  lacks  the 
human  appeal  it  is  as  lifeless  as  a  paper  flower.  Extremists  keep 
the  world  from  dozing  and  growing  old  with  self-satisfaction. 
Their  points  of  view,  assimilated  by  the  mass,  form  the  real  for- 
ward step  in  every  movement.  Ereedom  is  only  a  change  of  mas- 
ters. The  wildest  "libertine"  has  still  himself  for  critic,  and  his 
audience  to  charm.  'No  one  is  so  bound  as  the  free  man  conscious 
of  his  responsibility. 
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Poets  are  born.  Yes,  all  normal  children  are  bom  poets,  but 
only  the  few  who  are  exceptionally  strong-willed  or  encouraged 
in  their  poetic  outlook  retain  their  birthright  after  they  reach  the 
school  age.  False  standards  deprive  them  of  the  choicest  blessing 
of  life.  Ideals  and  imagination  have  no  grading  mark  in  the 
schoolroom.  How  many  children  are  taught  to  love  our  English 
language,  to  respect  its  purity,  to  delight  in  its  beauty  and  its 
music  of  words?  How  many  are  painstaking  in  writing  or  in 
conversation  to  use  the  "right  word"  for  the  "near-right"  ?  Clear 
thinking,  and  united  and  harmonious  expression?  There  is  no 
better  way  to  teach  good  English  than  through  the  discipline  of 
metrical  poetry.  Every  rule  is  doubly  forceful  in  its  construction. 
Past-masters  of  the  art  may  make  the  initial  stroke  the  final  one, 
but  to  the  novice  the  writing  of  poetry  is  an  excellent  drill.  Free- 
dom before  discipline  creates  what  Miss  Lowell  terms  "gadflies." 
Our  poets  of  the  future  are  in  the  hands  of  their  teachers,  and 
with  these  poets  the  spiritual  vision  and  happiness  of  tomorrow. 
We  know  God  through  and  in  His  works,  but  one  that  is  insensible 
to  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  His  ways,  lacks  the  joy  of  the 
overflow  of  the  heart  that  is  felt  and  expressed  by  the  tiniest  bird 
that  greets  the  dawn  with  song,  or  the  tiniest  flower  that  blooms 
its  silent  praise  and  thanksgiving  through  beauty  and  perfume. 
Never  more  than  now  do  we  need  minds  that  look  beyond  greed 
and  materialism. 

"Lord,  for  a  fuller  vision — 
More,  not  less! 
More  faith,  not  less ; 
More  love,  not  less ; 
More  light,  more  might,  not  less!" 

Welcome  to  the  new  poetry.  It  reaches  down  as  well  as  up,  and 
out  as  well  as  in.  I^othing  is  too  humble  nor  too  small  to  receive 
a  hearing.  Welcome  to  the  new  poets.  They  are  no  idle,  selfish 
dreamers,  as  these  last  sad  years  have  shown  us.  Can  we  argue 
over  rhythm,  and  cadence,  and  faulty  hokku,  when  so  recently  our 
poets  "rendezvoued  with  death,"  that  the  liberty  of  which  they 
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sang  might  be  shared  by  others,  and  passed  on  with  added  glory  ? 
Their  love  of  freedom  broke  the  bonds  of  the  czar  and  kaiser.  It 
has  liberated  millions  of  minds.  New  life  means  new  vision,  but 
vision  should  be  tempered  with  wisdom.  Poets  are  bom  poets; 
they  are  made  classicists.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  guide 
the  poetic  flame,  that  it  may  preserve  "the  harmony  of  the  help- 
fulness of  life"  instead  of  becoming  a  conflagration. 

"I  hear  America  singing." 

"Give  me  to  speak  beautiful  words !" 

"I  will  not  make  a  poem^  nor  the  least  part  of  a  poem,  but  has 
reference  to  the  Soul." 


The  School  at  Feathertown 

Walter  Baknes,  Head  of  English  Department, 
State  !N'okmal,  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

I" '™'°"""»'""*CHOOL  had  been  going  on  for  two  months  in  Farmer 

I  ^  I  Brown's  Poultry  House  in  the  village  of  Feather- 
I  1^  I  town.  And  now  the  teacher,  Professor  Prance,  had 
I  I    invited  all  the  parents  and  patrons  in  for  an  after- 

^iimiiiuiiKMitiiiiiiiicl  noon's  visit,  "to  witness,"  as  he  said,  "a  demonstra- 
I  I    tion  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  institution." 

i  i        "Yes,  I'm  going,"  said  Mr.  T.  Gobbler;  "my  boy, 

1  iiiiHini  I  I  Billy,  is  a  pupil.  Not  that  I  expect  to  see  much 
worth  seeing.  From  what  I  can  get  out  of  Billy,  the  whole  busi- 
ness is  absurd.  I'm  not  opposed  to  schools,  understand ;  chickens 
and  turkeys  and  geese  have  a  lot  to  learn,  and  no  doubt  we  old  folks 
are  too  busy  and  too  old-fashioned  to  teach  them.  But  the  trouble 
is,  the  youngsters  are  not  learning  what  they  need  to  know,  and 
are  learning  a  lot  they  don't  need  to  know." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say,"  said  Mrs.  Dominecker,  "is  that  my  Biddy 
already  knows  a  great  deal  that  I  never  knew  or  even  heard  of. 
She  was  telling  me  yesterday  something  she  had  learned  in  the 
Ancient  History  class — ^how,  a  long,  long  time  ago,  when  soldiers 
were  trying  to  break  into  a  city  in  Greece  at  night,  some  geese 
cackled  and  woke  up  the  people  inside,  and  thus  saved  the  city. 
I've  always  said  geese  aren't  as  foolish  as  some  folks  think;  and 
this  proves  it.  Biddy  is  learning  a  lot  of  things  like  that  in 
school.     She's  to  speak  a  piece  this  afternoon." 

"So  is  my  Speck,"  said  Aunt  Leghorn.  "He  speaks  pieces  real 
welL  I  hoped  Prof.  Prance  would  give  him  some  lessons  in  lan- 
guage, for  Speck  makes  a  great  many  mistakes  and  can't  talk  very 
plain  anyhow.  But  he  says  anyb  If  can  jiist  talk,  and  that  it's 
better  to  spend  the  time  in  school  learning  to  do  things  that  only 
a  few  people  can  do.  Besides,  he  says  if  Speck  learns  good  liter- 
ature, he'll  learn  lanaoiaee  that  way." 
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"Perhaps,  perhaps,"  croaked  Mr.  Gobbler;  "but  I've  always 
thought  the  straightest  road  to  the  barnyard  the  best  road.  Now, 
if  what  Speck  needs  is  to  speak  plain  and  to  use  good  language, 
I'd  think  the  way  to  teach  him  would  be  just  to — just  to  start  him 
talking  and  then  show  him  the  right  way  to  talk.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  criticize  till  I've  been  to  the  school." 

Almost  every  mother  and  father  in  Feathertown  accepted  Prof. 
Prance's  invitation.  Just  after  an  early  lunch  you  could  have 
seen  them  all  strolling  toward  the  Poultry  House.  Everyone  had 
on  his  Sunday  best — though,  of  course,  no  one  spoke  of  it  as 
''Sunday  best" — no  one  liked  to  speak  of  Sunday — too  many  trage- 
dies happen  on  that  day  in  Feathertown. 

Prof.  Prance  met  them  all  at  the  door  and  conducted  them  to 
the  visitors'  roost  just  back  of  his  desk.  Prof.  Prance  looked  very 
stern:  his  eyes  were  fierce  and  red  and  his  comb  straight  and 
starched ;  and,  as  Aunt  Leghorn  said,  "the  poor  man  looks  too  thin 
and  pale,  like  he  had  indigestion."  But,  as  Mrs.  Dominecker 
reminded  her,  nearly  all  school  teachers  look  -that  way.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  very  courteous  and  condescending  to  all  the  visitors. 

There  had  been  some  discussion  about  having  the  school  out  in 
the  barnyard.  Mr.  Gobbler  had  thought  this  would  be  the  best 
place  because  then  the  children  would  be  out  where  they  could 
see  and  hear  and  deal  with  real  things.  But  Prof.  Prance  soon 
pointed  out  the  error  of  this.  "The  children  could  not  (Prof. 
Prance  was  always  careful  to  say  "could  not"  and  "did  not"  in- 
stead of  "couldn't"  and  "didn't")  the  children  could  not  concen- 
trate their  attention  on  the  N^ature  study  lessons  if  school  were 
held  out  of  doors;  their  minds  would  be  distracted  all  the  time 
by  bugs  and  grasshoppers  and  worms."  And  when  Mr.  Gobbler 
said  that,  since  the  fowls  spend  most  of  their  time  outdoors,  the 
school  ought  to  be  outdoors,  so  the  children  could  learn  how  to  do 
the  things  they  had  to  co.  Prof.  Prance  had  soon  exploded  this 
fallacy.  "Why,"  said  he,  "the  very  fact  that  fowls  do  spend  most 
of  their  time  out  of  doors  shows  that  they  do  not  need  training 
in  out-of-door  life.     They  will  learn  these  things  anyway.     In 
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school  you  must  deal  with  the  things  that  children  do  not  deal  with 
in  life."     So  school  was  being  held  in  the  Poultry  House. 

After  all  the  visitors  had  settled  on  the  roost,  Prof.  Prance 
tapped  the  bell  and  all  the  children  came  flocking  up  to  the  door. 
There  they  arranged  themselves  in  two  rows  and  marched  in, 
keeping  perfect  time.  At  another  tap  of  the  bell  the  children  sat 
down,  each  in  his  seat,  and  at  the  third  tap,  they  reached  into  their 
desks  and  got  out  their  books,  all  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  sight — and  besides  it  showed  how  well  disciplined  the 
children  were.  Prof.  Prance  told  the  visitors  he  had  spent  a  long 
time  training  the  children  to  do  that — but  it  was  very  pretty. 
Every  pupil  was  present  except  Tommy  Guinea. 

The  first  class  was  in  Arithmetic.  The  children  did  some  splen- 
did work  in  cube  root  and  in  measuring  lumber.  They  all  got 
the  answers  right  every  time.  But  Lucy  Duck  got  the  answers 
first.  Mrs.  Duck  was  surprised  and  pleased.  "But,"  she  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  Duck,  "I  wish  the  teacher  would  teach  Lucy  to  count 
correctly.  Only  this  morning  I  sent  Lucy  out  to  bring  in  the 
fi[fteen  children,  and  she  came  back  with  only  thirteen — said  she 
had  counted  them  twice  and  she  was  sure  there  were  fifteen.  Still, 
I  suppose  she  will  learn  that  after  awhile  at  home,  and  she  never 
could  learn  cube  root  at  home."  "!N^o,"  said  Mr.  Duck,  who  was 
something  of  a  wag,  "that  root  doesn't  grow  in  our  neighborhood." 

Just  then  Mr.  T.  Gobbler  asked  the  boys  who  had  solved  the 
problems  in  Lumbering  if  they  could  figure  out  how  much  lumber 
was  in  the  visitors'  roost.  All  the  children  cackled  at  this.  Prof. 
Prance  shooed  them  quiet  and  then  explained  to  Mr.  Gobbler  that 
he  had  not  taught  the  children  anything  like  that.  For  one  thing, 
he  said,  the  problem  was  not  in  the  book,  and  so  they  c©uld  not  be 
sure  when  they  had  the  right  answer.  And  besides,  the  children 
were  not  going  to  be  lumbermen.  He  was  teaching  them  Lumber- 
ing only  because  the  problems  were  in  the  book  and  because  they 
were  very  hard  and  would  train  their  minds  well.  And  then  there 
was  some  danger,  he  said,  lest  subjects  be  made  too  utilitarian. 
'•'Sordid  practicalness,"  he  said,  "is  opposed  to  the  pure  idealism 
of  learning:  it  introduces  a  mischievous  vocational  idea." 
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The  next  lesson  was  in  Zoology.  The  Hawk  was  the  subject. 
"N'ow,  that's  something  worth  while,"  growled  Mr.  Gobbler;  "all 
fowls  need  to  know  something  about  Hawks,  how  to  protect  them- 
selves from  them  and  all  that."  It  was  a  splendid  recitation ;  the 
children  explained  what  genus  the  Hawk  belonged  to,  named  and 
described  the  different  kinds  of  Hawks,  told  about  their  color,  how 
they  fly,  how  many  bones  they  have,  and  a  great  deal  more  that 
was  interesting  and  profitable.  Then  Prof.  Prance  began  a  little 
informal  lecture  about  the  old  custom  of  training  Hawks  to  hunt 
other  birds.    "The  Falcon,"  he  said 

At  this  moment  Tommy  Guinea  came  flying  in  -at  the  door, 
crying  out:  "A  great  big  hawk  just  flew  down  and  carried  away 
my  baby  brother !  What  shall  we  do  ?  He'll  come  back  and  get 
the  rest  of  us.  Where  should  we  hide?"  Tommy  did  make  a 
hideous  noise — all  his  family  have  ugly  voices — so  it- was  no  won- 
der that  Prof.  Prance  was  annoyed.  He  gave  Tommy  a  hard 
spanking  and  stood  him  up  in  the  comer.  Then  he  went  on :  "As 
I  was  saying,  the  Falcon  was  the  best  trained  of  all  the  Hawks. 
A  system  of  Falconry  grew  up  about  this  noble  bird,  and  kings  and 
queens  used  to  go  'hawking,'  as  they  called  it.  Boccaccio  ('Decam- 
eron,' fifth  day,  ninth  tale)  tells  a  pathetic  story  about  a  Falcon, 
but  it  is  even  older  than  Boccaccio;  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Sanskrit  'Panchatantra.'  La  Fontaine,  Tennyson,  and  Longfellow 
have  also  treated  the  same  story.  We  shall  look  into  this  a  little 
more  fully  some  other  day." 

Everybody  admired  Professor  Prance  for  his  calmness  in  handl- 
ing the  unseemly  interruption  of  Tommy  Guinea.  An  inferior 
teacher  might  have  allowed  the  whole  carefully-prepared  lecture 
to  be  lost.  Some  fowls  were  killed  every  year  by  Hawks,  they  said, 
so  they  might  as  well  put  up  with  it.  You  could  hardly  expect 
Prof.  Prance  to  bother  about  such  a  matter.  And  it  undoubtedly 
was  interesting  about  the  Falcons ;  they  might  never  have  learned 
about  the  Falcons  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  school. 

In  the  Language  class  the  lesson  for  the  day  was  fiUing  blanks 
in  sentences  with  the  words,  "t-o"  and  "t-o-o."  Billy  Gobbler  was 
the  only  one  that  got  one  certain  blank  filled  right;    in  the  sen- 
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tence,  "I  wish  to  go  ....,"  lie  was  the  only  one  that  inserted 
t-o-o."  "That  is  correct,  William,"  said  Prof.  Prance  (Prof. 
Prance  always  called  the  children  by  their  right  names)  ;  "now 
tell  the  others  why  you  put  in  't-o-o'  instead  of  't-o.'  "  "Well," 
answered  Billy,  "I  noticed  that  the  two  sentences  right  before 
this  one  had  't-o,'  so  I  felt  sure  this  one  should  be  't-o-o.' "  The 
visitors  all  clapped  their  wings  at  Billy's  brightness.  And  they 
could  see  that  this  kind  of  lan^age  exercise  would  give  the  chil- 
dren fine  mental  discipline. 

But  Billy  stumbled  in  the  Grammar  lesson.  In  the  sentence, 
"Good  is  corn,"  he  parsed  "good"  as  a  noun.  Downy  Duck  spoke 
right  up :  "That-un  ain't  jest  right,"  and  parsed  it  as  an  adjective, 
descriptive;  positive  "good,"  comparative  "better,"  superlative 
"best,"  positive  degree  and  belongs  to  "com"  according  to  rule 
four,  which  states  that  an  adjective  used  as  attribute  complement 
belongs  to  the  subject.  Prof.  Prance  commended  Downy  highly, 
and  really  she  had  parsed  it  very  quickly  and  accurately.  Downy 
was  a  conceited  little  piece  and  the  teacher's  praise  went  to  her 
head.  "I  parse  them  all  good,"  she  muttered,  as  the  class  was  dis- 
missed. Of  course  Billy  Gobbler  had  his  feathers  rubbed  the 
wrong  way  by  this ;  he  said  it  wasn't  a  fair  sentence — ^he  thought 
nouns  always  came  first  in  sentences — they  ought  to,  anyhow. 

Then  the  children  read  the  Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales.  They  took  only  four  lines  for  a  lesson,  because  it  was  very 
hard.  But  Prof.  Prance  explained  that  one  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  was  a  famous  story  about  two  chickens,  Chauntecleer  and 
Pertelote.  He  was  sure  the  children  would  enjoy  it,  but  they  could 
not  appreciate  that  story  until  they  had  read  all  about  the  thirty 
people  in  the  Canterbury  party  and  kow  tibe  story  came  to  be  told. 
One  of  the  children  gave  a  good  report  on  Chaucer's  life,  and  an- 
other a  good  report  on  Chaucer's  indebtedness  to  Dante.  This, 
as  Prof.  Prance  explained,  was  to  get  the  historical  background, 
upon  which  all  sound  scholarship  depends. 

These  were  all  the  lessons.  After  a  short  recess  Pred  Domineck 
and  Lonnie  Leghorn  had  a  debate  on  the  question,  "Besolved,  That 
the  cock  that  crew  when  Peter  denied  Christ  was  a  Plymouth 
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Kock."  Fred  spoke  first,  on  the  affirmative.  All  the  visitors 
thought  sure  he  would  win,  for  he  produced  much  weighty  evidence 
from  sacred  and  profane  historv,  showing  himself  well  versed  in 
all  the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  he  used  a  lot  of  long 
words.  But  Lonnie  Leghorn  won  the  debate  with  just  three  or 
four  sentences ;  he  showed  that  there  could  not  have  been  any  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chickens  till  after  1020,  becxiuse  there  wasn't  any 
Plymouth  Rock  till  then.  Everyone  thought  it  was  a  fine  debate 
■ — that  is,  everyone  but  Mr.  T.  Grobbler.  He  said  he  would  rather 
hear  a  debate  on  some  question  which,  when  settled,  would  have 
some  real  effect  on  fowls,  some  question  like  "Resolved,  That  fowls 
that  stay  indoors  in  cold  weather  lay  more  eggs.''  But  by  this 
time  nobody  paid  much  attenton  to  Mr.  Grobbler — he  had  shown 
himself  a  rank  and  hopeless  radical.- 

Then  the  children  spoke  pieces:  "Curfew  shall  not  ring  to- 
night," "Horatius  at  the  Bridge,"  and  IngersoU's  Oration  on 
Napoleon — "declamations,''  Prof.  Prance  called  them.  Speck 
Leghorn  could  not  say  his  words  very  plain — ^in  fact,  you  could 
hardly  tell  what  he  was  saying.  But  his  elocution  was  fine — ^he 
had  a  way  of  gesturing  with  his  left  wing  that  was  very  effective, 
so,  of  course,  it  didn't  matter  so  much  whether  you  could  under- 
stand what  he  said. 

The  spelling  bee  came  last.  People  thought  Billy  Gobbler  would 
beat  the  others,  because  they  remembered  he  had  known  how  to 
spell  "too."  But  no.  Downy  Duck  spelled  them  all  down,  Billy 
among  the  first.  She  spelled  "ticdouloureux,"'  "sesquipedalian," 
"ichthyophagous,"  and  a  number  of  other  very  unusual  words, 
thus  showing  that,  of  course,  she  could  spell  all  the  easy  words. 
The  conceited  little  baggage  marched  right  up  to  the  board  as  soon 
as  school  was  dismissed  and  wrote:  "Downy  Duck  is  the  beet 
spellor  in  school." 

All  the  visitors  came  up  to  Prof.  Prance  before  they  started 
home  and  complimented  him  and  told  him  how  much  they  appre- 
ciated what  he  was  doing  for  their  children.  And  then  Mr.  T. 
Gobbler  spoiled  it  all  by  making  a  long-winded  complaining  speech. 
No  one  paid  much  attention  to  him,  but  he  seemed  to  be  saying 
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that  fowls  needed  education  in  getting  their  food  and  eating  it 
properly,  in  learning  how  to  prevent  the  cholera,  how  to  scratch 
in  the  ground  and  fly  up  in  the  trees,  how  to  escape  their  enemies, 
how  to  lay  as  many  eggs  as  possible,  and  a  few  other  things  like 
that — they  didn't  need  all  this  book-learning  of  things  they  never 
saw  or  heard  of  or  did.  But  he  always  was  a  scold — ^you  can  hear 
him  any  day  scolding  about  something  or  other.  Everyone  else 
declared  the  school  at  Feathertown  to  be  very  good — almost 
exactly  like  the  schools  that  human  boys  and  girls  attend. 


In  a  Mining  Town 

Where  the  tawny  Monongahela  shudders  by  ovens  of  coke, 
Stern-browed  and  serried  and  dismal,  lowers  the  sulphurous  Smoke. 
His  visage  bedarkens  the  houses,  the  duplicate  houses  that  go 
Straggling  away  from  the  river  surlily,  row  after  row. 
He  frowns  into  alleys  and  doorways,  on  dingy,  plump  babies  at  play. 
Pelting  with  din  of  Italian  and  Polish  the  stolid  day. 

Eemote  from  the  coal-tipple's  clamor,  the  grime  and  the  lurking  smoke, 
Where  the  red  spires  gleam,  a  schoolhouse  stands  on  a  knoll  of  oak. 
And  its  clear  morning  bell,  set  ringing,  has  power  to  evoke  a  stream, 
Eed-cheeked,   from   the   squalid   homes.     And   a   sweet  maid,   face 

a-gleam. 
Welcomes  each  child  at  the  threshold,  a  magic  truly  to  weave ; 
For  quaintly  they  prattle  in  English,  as  homeward  they  fare  at  eve. 

The  ceaseless  cars  from  the  mountain,  giant  and  dwarf,  come  crawling. 

Its  age-pent  power  of  commerce  up  to  the  sunlight  hauling. 

A  stream  of  marvelous  potency  issues  from  mine  to  mart; 

And  one  of  vitality  wondrous  flows  to  a  nation's  heart 

From  the  spires  among  the  oaks,  on  a  knoll  half  hidden  from  view, 

Where  a  maid  transmutes  Italians  and  Poles  into  Americans  true. 

— Lena  McBee. 


Summary  of  Conclusions  in  Vocational 
Education 

John  M.  Brewee,  Director  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance, 

Division  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 
|»iiuni»iiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|  CLASS  of  graduate  students  in  Harvard  Univer- 
!  sity  which  had  been  studying  the  subject  of  voca- 
I  tional  education  during  the  year  ending  June,  1920, 
I  prepared  the  following  statement  as  a  summary  of 
^  ^nratiitiiantiiunmc^  their  conclusions  in  regard  to  principles  and  prac- 
I  I    tice  of  vocational  education.     The  statement  neces- 

1  I    sarily  involves  compromises,  but  was  substantially 

agreed  to  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  following 
persons  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  statement:  Edward  J. 
Colgan,  Catherine  Eilene,  W.  T.  Hodges,  Morris  Master,  Law- 
rence W.  Prouty,  and  John  M.  Brewer. 

1.  What  is  Vocational  Education? 

Vocational  education  is  preparation  for  work  in  industry,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  the  professions,  or  home  making.  "Manual 
training"  is  not  vocational  education  but  is  rather  a  phase  of  gen- 
eral experience  useful  for  discovery  or  cultural  purposes.  "Pre- 
vocational"  work  likewise  is  for  discovery  and  try-out  purposes 
rather  than  for  actual  vocational  preparation;  the  continuation 
school  for  children  14  to  18  is  at  first  for  guidance  and  choice,  and 
later  for  vocational  education  because  the  entering  pupils  have  not 
yet  seriously  chosen  a  vocation  nor  found  themselves  in  a  satis- 
factory job.  Vocational  education  is  not  in  opposition  to  general 
education  and  should  fortify  and .  supplement  preparation  for 
civic,  moral,  family,  and  recreational  activities. 

2.  The  Need  for  Vocational  Education. 

We  are  a  nation  of  sixth-grade  graduates  with  a  formalized 
school  program  which  does  not  attract  the  attendance  of  the  masses 
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of  our  population  above  the  compulsory  school  age.  Therefore 
vocational  education  can  be  used  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis 
to  hold  these  children  under  school  influence  a  little  longer.  "While 
hand  skill  is  now  greatly  in  demand,  this  demand  may  decrease 
as  automatic  processes  multiply.  Vocational  education  may  change 
its  form  as  occupational  changes  develop,  but  will  always  be 
needed. 

3.  The  Foundations  of  Vocational  Education. 

Through  try-out  courses  the  schools  should  discover  for  the 
pupils  their  dominant  interests  and  capacities.  Life-career  courses 
should  be  furnished  for  the  diffusion  of  occupational  information. 
A  wise  selection  of  an  occupation  can  be  made  only  after  the 
student  has  had  experience  in  finding-studies  and  in  life-career 
courses.  The  types  of  vocational  education  in  any  community 
should  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  character  of  the  local 
industries.  Trade  analyses  will  form  the  basis  of  methods  and 
scope  of  training. 

4.  General  Characteristics  of  Effective  Vocational  Education. 

Effective  Vocational  Education  should  contribute  to  the  ability 
to  become  efficient  in  economic  life,  so  that  all  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity while  in  school  to  prepare  for  occupations  which  are  pro- 
ductive. Vocational  Guidance  and  Industrial  Training  should 
tend  to  produce  a  more  widespread  participation  and  responsibility 
in  economic  life  bringing  about  greater  personal  efficiency  and 
happiness.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  constant  application  and 
changes  in  the  Vocational  Educational  program  to  fit  the  economic 
and  sociological  needs  of  the  present  and  immediate  future.  The 
means  to  this  end  are  investigation  and  surveys,  which  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  co-operation  of  employers  and  workers, 
including  their  respective  organizations,  with  the  educational 
administrations.  Vocational  Education  should  be  broad,  relating 
and  applying  actual  studies  to  the  situation  which  will  be  met  in 
life.     Trade  skill  should  not  be  over-emphasized  and  should  be 
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taught  in  proportion  to  the  related  and  basic  studies.  Plans 
should  provide  for  the  schools  to  cooperate  with  employers,  work- 
ers, and  their  organizations. 

5.  Kinds  of  Vocational  Education;  Training  Before  Worh. 

The  trade  school  furnishes  practical  training  in  the  more 
important  trades  of  a  particular  community,  some  being  devoted 
to  single  units,  others  to  convenient  combinations;  this  training 
is  of  the  same  scope  as  that  obtained  under  the  apprenticeship 
system.  Schools  of  commerce  afford  training  for  positions  in  the 
fields  of  manufacturing,  transportation,  merchandising,  and  bank- 
ing. Courses  and  schools  for  home  economics  prepare  for  eflBciency 
in  those  trades  essential  to  home-niaking.  Courses  and  schools  for 
agriculture  are  designed  to  prepare  not  in  the  science  but  rather 
in  the  industrial  and  business  methods  of  agriculture.  In  the 
technical  schools  the  more  highly  trained  technical  experts  are  pre- 
pared. The  professional  schools  provide  the  specialists  in  law, 
medicine,  theology,  teaching,  and  engineering. 

6.  Kinds  of  Vocational  Education;   Training  During  Work. 

The  compulsory  part-time  continuation  school  offers  the  most 
promising  agency  for  providing  the  guidance  and  instruction 
needed  by  boys  and  girls  in  industry;  its  upper  range  should  be 
extended  to  age  18,  and  attendance  for  8  hours  per  week  should 
be  required.  The  part-time  co-operative  school  under  public  con- 
trol offers  the  ultimate,  the  most  helpful,  the  most  democratic,  the 
only  practical  solution  to  the  complex  situation  created  by  the 
imperative  need  for  vocational  education  in  modem  life.  Schools 
in  stores  and  factories,  including  vestibule  schools,  are  supple- 
mentary and  specific  in  character  and  are  legitimate  expedients 
that  may  be  used  to  provide  immediate  skills,  but  are  in  no  sense 
a  substitute  for  the  more  general  and  socially  necessary  education 
provided  under  public  control.  Direct  apprenticeship  is  a  dimin- 
ishing factor  in  industry ;  other  agencies  must  be  depended  upon  to 
take  its  place.     Extension  courses,  dull-season  courses,  intensive 
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or  short-unit  courses,  and  up-grading  courses  should  be  developed 
more  extensively,  closely  correlated  with  actual  trade  conditions, 
and  provided  for  adults  as  veell  as  minors.  Evening  schools  for 
those  employed  in  occupations  vrhich  are  not  excessively  sub- 
divided, highly  automatized  and  enervating  vrill  continue  to  be 
acceptable  and  desirable.  Attendance  at  either  evening  or  part- 
time  continuation  day  schools  should  be  obligatory  for  employed 
minors  under  age  18.  Correspondence  schools  of  the  type  devel- 
oped by  the  state  universities  of  the  Middle  West  should  be  pro- 
vided at  public  expense  (and  academic  credit  allowed  for  work 
performed).  Home  projects  should  be  made  the  basis  of  prac- 
tically all  agricultural  education  in  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools. 

7.    The  Adrmnistration  of  Vocational  Education. 

Because  of  its  specialized  nature  requiring  costly  equipment 
and  special  teachers,  with  both  educational  and  industrial  experi- 
ence, vocational  education  is  the  mtost  expensive  type  of  education. 
The  United  States  Government  co-operates  with  the  States  in 
supporting  vocational  education  in  trade,  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  teacher  training.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  exercises  general  oversight  over  the  vocational  schools 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  contributes.  All  States  receiv- 
ing Federal  support  for  vocational  education  are  required  to  submit 
their  plans  for  same  to  the  Federal  Board  for  approval.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  Federal  law  for  supervisors,  co-ordinators,  and 
teachers  of  related  and  supplemental  subjects.  Separate  adminis- 
trative facilities  must  be  provided  for  the  following:  commercial, 
agricultural,  trade  and  industrial,  home  economics,  and  teacher 
training.  It  is  advisable  to  provide  local  committees  so  constituted 
as  to  include  representatives  of  labor,  employers,  and  education, 
as  a  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  right  contacts  with 
industry. 
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8.  Special  Problems  in  Vocational  Education. 

Men  and  women  injured  in  war  and  industry  furnisli  prob- 
lems of  guidance,  re-education,  and  rehabilitation.  Women  furn- 
ish the  double  problem  of  training  for  home  making  and  prepara- 
tion for  wage  earning  occupations  as  well.  Illiterate  persons  and 
immigrants  must  be  given  special  help  and  educational  opportunity 
in  adapting  themselves  to  American  industry.  Vocational  courses 
for  adults  frequently  disclose  the  fact  that  general  or  broad  educa- 
tion is  often  more  needed  or  desired  than  strictly  vocational  work. 
Inmates  of  corrective  and  protective  institutions  should  have  prep- 
aration for  useful  and  self-supporting  citizenship.  The  Army  and 
itTavy  are  developing  extensive  plans  to  combine  vocational  educa- 
tion with  military  and  naval  training. 

9.  Summaries  and  Conclu^ns. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  vocational  education  must  include 
some  attention  to  the  points  mentioned  above.  Plans  now  in  oper- 
ation offer  a  small  beginning  compared  to  what  should  be  done. 
Co-opera|;ive  effort  on  the  part  of  employers,  unions,  educational 
and  poinical  organizations  and  voluntary  associations,  will  pro- 
mote the  cause.  The  movement  for  vocational  education  as  related 
to  modem  industry  is  quite  young;  nevertheless,  good  beginnings 
have  been  made,  and  there  is  great  promise  for  the  future.  Inves- 
tigations and  surveys  have  offered  chiefest  help,  particularly  those 
in  Kichmond,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland,  and  Indiana.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  vocational  education,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
requires  vocational  guidance  before,  during  and  after.  The  re- 
sults of  vocational  education  must  be  followed  up  by  investigations 
to  discover  weaknesses  and  to  improve  methods.  Effective  voca- 
tional education  should  bring  tremendous  gains  to  society  through 
increased  production,  higher  wage,  greater  satisfaction,  and  social 
integration  in  general. 


Project  Science  and  the  Physics  Method 

Rogers  D.  Rusk^  M.  A. 

McCONNELSVILLE,   OhIO. 

|»iimiiniiaHiiiiiuiiit|^T  the  reorganization  which  the  methods  of  the 
i  T  i  secondary  school  sciences  are  now  undergoing  each 
I  ^  §  teacher  is  largely  a  law  unto  himself,  but  neverthe- 
1  §   less  certain  clear  and  fundamental  principles  are 

^iiiiimtiueaiiiiiiiiiiiit^  gradually  asserting  themselves.     In  .particular  the 

II  adaptation  of  the  project  method,  as  it  is  being 
I  developed  today,  is  doing  much  to  aid  in  the  reor- 
ganization  of  science  teaching  and  even  physics,  the 
most  backward  of  all  the  secondary  school  sciences,  is  strongly 
feeling  its  influence. 

Although  the  project  method  is  only  a  product  of  the  past  few 
years,  already  the  term  has  come  to  have  several  distinct  meanings, 
and  it  is  high  time  there  was  some  little  agreement  among  teachers 
and  others  as  to  its  usage.  For  instance  it  is  quite  commonly 
thought  by  some  that  the  project  method  can  only  be  applied  to 
elementary  science  instruction,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  quoted  frequently  says  that  all  science  is 
project  science. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  a  true 
scientific  method  is  inductive.  'Sow  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  inductive  method  may  be  applied  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
Witness  for  instance  the  hue  and  cry  about  the  problem  situation, 
toy  science,  practical  applications,  the  development  lesson  and 
project  science.  They  all  emphasize  important  applications  of  the 
inductive  principle.  The  word  "project"  however,  is  an  apt  one  to 
express  a  certain  phase  of  applied  induction  as  developed  in  the 
teaching  method,  but  we  must  distinguish  carefully  between  its 
several  usages. 

Literally,  the  word  means  a  proposed  plan;  a  definite  line  of 
work  to  be  developed.    As  far  as  the  general  idea  of  induction  is 
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conveyed  by  the  word,  all  science  is  truly  project  science.  The 
Baconian  idea  obtains  today  the  same  as  ever,  and  has  well  become 
a  truism.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  word  has  come  to  mean 
a  certain  type  of  development  lesson,  combining  induction  and  de- 
duction, in  which  the  central  thought  is  reached  by  building  com- 
pletely on  the  common  knowledge  and  interests  of  the  pupil.  Such 
teaching  is  true  teaching.  It  is  right  psychologically,  but  it  has  a 
number  of  drawbacks.  The  principle  objection  is  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  a  pupil  be  expected  to  so  rediscover 
a  science.  I^or  do  some  topics  lend  themselves  at  all  readily  to 
such  presentation. 

More  recently  still  the  term  project  method  has  been  applied  to 
that  type  of  instjnction  in  which  a  laboratory  demonstration  lesson 
has  been  followed  by  a  recitation  lesson.  Such  a  plan,  it  is  readily 
seen,  can  not  apply  to  all  science  instruction.  Only  such  projects 
can  be  thus  studied  which  are  fairly  simple  and  short.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  method  over  a  number  of  days  is  possible  but  brings 
on  undesirable  complications  and  loss  of  time.  The  idea  itself  is 
vital  however,  and  expresses  the  need  we  have  long  felt  for  a  scien- 
tific method  proceeding  directly  from  experiment.  More  than  all 
else  it  demands  observation  and  description,  two  of  the  quantities 
our  pedagogy  for  many  years  seemingly  tried  its  best  to  suppress. 
Then  too  it  leads  directly  to  the  development  of  the  powers  of 
analysis,  those  powers  which  we  can  not  coerce  into  activity.  And 
lastly  it  brings  us  to  the  hidden  truths  of  the  material  in  the  most 
truly  inductive  manner  possible.  Perhaps  this  particular  method 
might  be  called  for  convenience  the  laboratory-recitation  plan. 

The  method  of  any  science  should  depend  on  at  least  three 
things,  the  pnpil,  the  subject  matter  and  the  aims  of  the  course. 
(1)  With  reference  to  the  pupil,  the  method  of  the  course  should 
be  determined  by  his  of  her  age,  preparation,  sex,  temperament 
and  probable  future.  The  age  of  the  pupil  indicates  his  stage  of 
mental  development,  and  indicates  the  tendencies  which  are  at 
work  shaping  and  molding  his  mental  life.  From  six  to  eighteen 
many  instincts  have  their  rise  and  fall.  Through  high  school  and 
perhaps  in  the  grammar  grades  the  boy  is  in  the  adolescent  period. 
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There  is  quite  a  difference  however  between  the  first  three  and  the 
last  three  of  the  last  six  years  of  common  school  life. 
The  play,  curiosity,  and  wonder  instincts  have  full  sway 
in  the  earlier  three  years  while  during  the  latter  three 
pure  curiosity  changes  to  love  of  knowledge,  the  play 
instinct  becomes  a  longing  to  do  something  useful  and 
practical,  and  the  wonder  instinct  changes  to  the  highest  type  of 
idealism.  Most  important  of  all,  the  mental  capacity  for  the  ab- 
stract begins  to  develop,  whereas  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
period  the  mind  could  grasp  little  or  nothing  that  was  not  concrete. 
These  periods  may  be  hastened  or  retarded,  but  they  are  always 
present  except  for  certain  tendencies  which  may  be  partially  or 
completely  inhibited. 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  the  function  general  science  should 
and  does  play  in  the  educational  program.  Coming  as  it  does  in 
these  years  of  growing  adolescence  it  serves  as  a  great  awakening 
study  which  aids  in  the  normal  development  of  the  child's  tenden- 
cies. Quite  properly  it  deals  with  the  concrete,  and  is  made  to  ap- 
peal to  the  earlier  instincts,  and  as  might  have  been  expected  it  is 
most  completely  adapted  to  the  project  method  including  the 
laboratory-recitation  plan.  All  this  may  be  said  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  general  science  as  a  subject  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  in  its  present  form  it  is  in  many  ways 
unsatisfactory.  Regardless  of  all  this  it  does  fill  a  very  definite 
need,  even  as  it  is,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  adolescent  period, 
where  the  seeds  of  mental  habit  are  sown  which  will  bear  fruit  in 
the  later  sciences.    After  all  is  this  not  its  greatest  function  ? 

When  the  pupil  reaches  the  physics  class,  sometime  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  common  school  life,  his  instincts  are  further 
developed,  the  capacity  for  the  abstract  is  greater,  there  is  a  love 
of  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake,  and  more  than  all  else  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  mold  these  tendencies  into  a  mental  fabric 
capable  of  functioning  independently  as  it  should. 

(II)  With  reference  to  the  subject  matter,  the  method  of  a 
science  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  material  to  be 
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covered,  and  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  sciences  within  them- 
selves are  radically  different.  Take  for  example  physics  and  chem- 
istry. Physics  deals  with  facts  of  conmion  experience ;  balloons, 
pumps,  pulleys,  electric  lights,  telegraphs,  musical  instruments, 
thermometer,  magnifying  glasses,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  chemis- 
try does  not  deal  with  objects  of  everyday  experience.  It  takes  up 
such  subjects  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  solution,  ionization,  valence, 
neutralization,  etc.  Physics  appeals  to  the  longing  to  know  the 
why  of  a  mechanism  or  phenomenon.  Chemistry  appeals  to  the 
longing  to  do  things,  to  make  things  happen.  Chemistry  is  more 
descriptive  than  physics.  Physics  has  a  greater  variety  of  laws 
and  methods.  The  concrete  point  of  contact  is  more  often  formed 
in  the  laboratory  in  chemistry,  while  in  physics  it  is  more  often 
taken  from  the  pupil's  experience.  These  things  can  not  but  deter- 
mine in  large  part  the  method  of  instniction  to  be  used. 

(III).  With  reference  to  the  aims  of  the  course,  the  method  of 
any  science  should  be  carefuly  adapted  to  their  attainment.  The 
justification  of  physics  as  part  of  our  curriculum  is  that  it  gives  the 
pupil  certain  methods  of  attack  on  life's  problems  in  addition  to  a 
certain  amount  of  information.  Every  educator  in  the  country 
has,  at  one  time  or  another,  taken  pains  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  should  teach  method  as  well  as  subject  matter.  And 
herein  lies  the  fallacy  of  those  who  would  have  us  play  completely 
to  a  certain  instinct  or  to  certain  instincts  so  that  the  pupil  takes 
his  medicine  without  knowing  it.  Information  may  be  amassed  in 
this  way  but  discipline  never. 

The  unreserved  application  of  any  single  method  of  instruction 
to  any  subject  is  usually  dangerous.  The  teaching  process  is,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  an  exceedingly  complex  one,  and  formal 
methods  can  never  be  established  to  eliminate  the  personal  equation 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  However  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
sciences  will  more  and  more  establish  their  own  methods  aimed  to 
bring  about  their  individual  ends.  In  this  light  it  seems  that  in- 
stead of  looking  for  this  or  that  particular  type  of  lesson  to  fill  our 
needs  we  should  try  to  develop  a  method  of  physics,  a  method  of 
chemistry  and  so  on. 
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All  of  physics  should  follow  some  development  plan.  It  is  the 
development  subject  par-excellence,  but  the  aim  of  such  develop- 
ment is  two-fold.  First,  it  should  develop  the  single  topic;  and 
second,  it  should  co-ordinate  the  different  topics  and  bring  out  the 
fundamental  principles  involved.  The  short  project  does  the 
former  and  might  well  be  called  the  lesson-project.  It  serves  well 
to  develop  the  topic  from  the  pupil's  own  knowledge  and  interest, 
and  focus  the  attention  on  a  few  central  ideas,  but  still  we  need 
something  more  in  physics.  It  may  also  arouse  the  interest  and 
hold  the  attention  but  the  driving  force  so  developed  will  waste 
itself  without  a  larger  project  to  asborb  it.  The  science  will  build 
little  or  none  upon  the  foundation  of  general  science  and  will  be 
little  more  than  informational. 

What  we  need  is  more  mass  treatment  in  physics,  that  is  treat- 
ment of  a  number  of  closely  related  topics  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  bring 
out  'definitely  the  principles  involved  by  means  of  the  proper 
repetition  and  change  of  view  point,  which  are  so  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  good  understanding.  To  do  this  we  need  a  series  of  definite 
extended  projects,  which  might  be  called  group  projects,  to  co- 
ordinate the  lesson-projects  and  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Little  as 
we  like  to  admit  it,  as  well  as  our  pupils  may  repeat  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not  understand  them  so  that 
they  can  use  them  as  they  should. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teachers  who  are  doing  the  pioneer 
work  in  this  field  will  turn  to  the  development  of  group-projects 
with  as  much  energy  as  they  have  lately  devoted  to  development 
of  lesson-projects. 

The  old  formal  order  in  physics  was  something  like  this;  me- 
chanics, heat,  sound,  light  and  electricity.  The  bitter  medicine 
of  mechanics  was  given  first,  without  any  sugar,  with  the  calm 
solace  that  if  the  patient's  stomach  was  not  turned  he  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it  and  he  would  also  be  adequately  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  greater  joys  to  come.  The  old  order  remains 
much  the  same  but  we  are  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  the 
separate  divisions  and  we  are  learning  to  give  more  agreeable 
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doses.  The  very  extensiveness  of  the  modern  text,  however,  has 
made  the  proper  treatment  of  the  subject  difficult,  and  suitable 
projects  hard  to  define.  Prof.  Caldwell  of  Ohio  State  University, 
as  he  himself  says,  instead  of  urging  more  space  devoted  to  elec- 
tricity, as  might  be  expected  of  an  electrical  engineer,  has  ex- 
pressed his  wish  for  an  elimination  of  some  of  the  material,  and 
more  time  given  to  the  simplest  fundamentals  such  as  Ohm's  law. 
Here  is  the  basis  for  the  given  electrical  group-project. 

Take  another  example,  the  often  mentioned  and  much  slighted 
universal  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  The  law  is  usually  a 
great  monument  to  man's  insight  into  the  absolute,  towering  alone 
in  a  desert  of  dry  physical  facts.  Occasionally  the  text  may  naively 
suggest  that  such  and  such  a  thing  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  law,  but  more  often  it  does  not.  Why  not  connect  it  up,  as  it 
should  be,  with  moments  and  levers,  work  and  efficiency,  and  all  its 
related  topics  so  as  to  make  it  a  vital  matter,  the  product  of  a 
definite  project?  In  no  other  way  can  the  pupil  develop  a  real 
working  knowledge  of  physics.  In  no  other  way  can  the  knowledge 
be  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  pupil,  and  in  so  doing  the  method  of 
physics  will  have  made  decided  progress. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

As  the  new  school  year  opens  every  teacher  might  well  become 
introspective,  and,  among  other  things,  ask  "which  shall  it  be,  this 
year,  between  me  and  my  pupils,  sympathy  or  antagonism?  The 
answer  will  depend  upon  the  individual.  Those  who  are  honest 
and  frank  will  soliloquize  as  follows:  I  know  that  ray  pupils  will 
frequently  try  my  patience.  Often, they  will  be  exasperatingly  dull 
and  unresponsive.  Some  of  them  will  be  mischievous,  or  worse. 
Many  of  them  will  be  frivolous  and  careless.  They  will  be  largely 
unappreciative  of  what  I  am  trying  to  do  for  them.  They  will 
constantly  do  things  in  the  wrong  way  and  try  to  shift  the  blame 
upon  someone  else.  That  someone  will  often  be  myself.  I  shall 
want  to  scold  and  punish  them.  I  shall  be  sorely  tempted  to  grow 
sour  and  disgusted  with  teaching.  Can  I  bear  and  resist  all  these 
distresses?  Can  I  be  patient  and  sweet-tempered  and  unselfish, — al- 
ways looking  upon  the  bright  side,  seeing  through  the  ipresent 
clouds  to  the  coming  sunshine, — to  the  time  when  these  boys  and 
girls  will  become  men  and  women  and  rise  up  and  call  me  blessed  ? 

Such  is  the  alternative  that  is  set  before  the  teacher  as  he  or 
she  sets  out  upon  the  new  school  year.  Would  that  each  one  could 
clearly  see  the  magnitude  of  the  issue,  the  certainty  of  the  success 
or  failure  that  waits  upon  discernment,  self-mastery,  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  and  consecration  of  self  to  the  work  of  build- 
ing character  that  shall  stand  every  test  in  the  hot  crucible  of  life ! 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  that  the  teacher  should 
realize  that  the  pupils'  viewpoint  is  entirely  different  from  the 
teacher's.  They  are  unexperienced  and  have  not  yet  mastered  their 
own  powers  nor  do  they  understand  them ;  they  are  largely  obedient 
to  impulse  arising  out  of  undisciplined  emotions.  They  have  to 
learn  largely  by  experience.  Telling  is  not  teaching.  Prohibition 
is  not  teaching.  Punishment  is  often  worse  than  useless.  It  does 
not  remedy  the  fault,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  nor  change  the 
consequences.  We  do  not  argue  for  its  entire  abolishment;  but  the 
reform  or  improvement  wrought  by  it  is  superficial  and  temporary 
and  external  to  the  real,  inner  character  of  the  child ;  and  oftentimes 
it  results  in  a  secret,  sullen  rebellion  of  spirit,  and  in  a  hatred  of 
the  one  who  inflicts  it  and  of  the  institution  that  is  back  of  it,  and 
of  the  very  process  of  schooling  with  which  it  is  indelibly  associated. 
The  teacher's  mightiest  tool  in  building  character  is  sympathy. 
The  child  learns  chiefly  by  experience  directed  by  love.  The  teacher's 
opportunity  is  supreme,  to  hold  and  direct  and   develop  through 
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loving  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  struggling, 
untutored,  often  unloved  and  unappreciated  child,  coming  to  school, 
perhaps,  from  a  sordid,  barren  home  life,  struggling  against  heredi- 
tary handicaps,  often  rebellious,  often  discouraged,  often  at  fault 
and  excessively  trjdng, — but  yet  an  immortal  spirit  with  limitless 
possibilities  of  good  as  well  as  evil.  This  is  the  drama  of  school 
life.  We  must  get  our  hold  upon  these  immortals,  and  keep  it, 
mainly  through  love.  Power  sufficient  for  these  things  comes  not 
through  knowledge  but  through  sympathy.  In  the  saving  atmos- 
phere of  this  sympathetic  understanding  of  their  struggles,  tempta- 
tions, failures  and  remorses,  they  are  held  back  from  despair  and 
learn  by  experience, — the  greatest  of  all  teachers.  Adults  long  to 
help  the  young  to  find  a  short-cut  to  a  right  life.  We  try  to  tell 
them  the  way  to  health,  happiness  and  success;  or  to  drive  them 
into  it.  But  nature  has  decreed  that  they  must  learn  things  chiefly 
at  first  hand.  Not  to  realize  this  truth  is  fatal  to  the  teacher's  or 
the  parent's  influence  over  our  boys  and  girls.  This  is  the  rock  upon 
which  thousands  of  loving  hopes  and  ambitions  has  suffered  ship- 
wreck. By  comradeship,  by  silent  sympathy,  by  "watchful  wait- 
ing", by  inextinguishable  love  we  shall  make  our  service  of  value 
and  our  own  satisfaction  with  our  work  will  be  imperishable. 


An  exceptionally  interesting  and  valuable  Conference  of  educa- 
tors was  called  together  in  June  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Hon.  Philander  Claxton,  and  met  at  Washington 
for  an  entire  week's  deliberations,  forenoon,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  Editor  can  only  present  here  a  brief  "reaction"  to  the 
impressions  of  this  Conference,  which  was  atten)ded  (by  various 
educational  leaders,  such  as  State  and  County  Superintendents  of 
Education,  Heads  of  Normal  Schools  and  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion in  Universities,  Governors  of  States,  fMinisters  of  Foreign 
Governments  to  the  United  States,  Officials  of  some  of  the  great 
educational  Foundations,  representatives  of  the  educational  Press, 
etc.  The  larger  aspects  of  public  education  were  fully  and  freely 
discussed,  and  reports  were  made  at  different  meetings,  by  high 
authorities,  on  educational  conditions  and  ideals  in  other  coun- 
tries. Nearly  every  meeting  was  presided  over  by  some  distinguished 
educator  or  statesman  or  foreign  plenipotentiary.  The  discussions 
were  of  a  high  order  and  the  general  impression  of  the  conference 
was  such  as  could  but  enhance  the  estimate  of  those  in  attendance 
of  the  value  of  education,  and  of  the  sure  fact  that  its  progress  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  is  keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  great 
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interests  of  civilization,  and  that  it  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  tlie 
one  interest  of  supreme  importance,  the  one  that  underlies  and 
underwrites  all  other  great  enterprises  of  mankind. 

An  idea  that  was  made  very  prominent  throughout  all  the  meet- 
ings was  one  that  at  first  thought  "jarred'^  a  little  upon  the  hearer's 
higher  ideals  until  it  had  been  carefully  thought  through, — after 
which  it  came  clearer  and  seemed  to  be  true  and  essential.  This  was 
the  idea  that  education  is  a  commodity  that  is  vendible,  that  has 
its  price  and  that  we  must  convince  the  public  they  must  buy  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  any  other  commodity  that  minis- 
ters to  their  essential  needs;  the  public  must  be  shown  that  they 
must  not  only  pay  for  education,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity will  correspond  with  the  price  they  pay  for  it;  if  they  get 
it  cheap  they  must  expect  to  get  a  cheap  brand;  if  they  want  the 
best,  they  must  pay  the  price  that  the  best  demands.  There  is  no 
dodging  this  unerring  commercial  condition  and  law. 

Accordingly,  many  ways  were  discussed  for  getting  the  public 
away  from  the  conception  that  someone  owes  it  to  them  to  give 
them,  without  money  and  without  price,  this  most  valuable  of  all 
products, — an  education,  for  themselves  and  their  children.  A  large 
movement  was  inaugurated  to  utilize  the  Press,  throughout  the 
entire  country, — the  big  magazines,  the  dailies,  the  country  week- 
lies, the  educational  press,  the  class  journals  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
papers  and  the  Eed  Cross  magazine, — in  short  the  whole  available 
output  of  the  people's  printing  offices  in  all  languages, — to  carry 
the  message  to  all  the  millions  of  our  citizens  that  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  commodity  upon  the  American  market  is  American 
education;  and  to  urge  them  to  accept  the  very  best  quality  there- 
of, and  to  pay  for  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren and  their  country. 

This  discussion,  and  all  the  doings  at  this  great  Convention,  will 
not  evaporate.  It  will  crystalize  in  concrete  action  and  has  already 
done  so, — especially  the  movement  to  enlist  the  public  press  in  a 
wide  campaign  of  activity  in  behalf  of  education. 

Dr.  Claxton  received  the  unqualified  commendation  of  'every- 
body for  his  sagacity  and  energy  in  organizing  and  carrying  out  the 
movement  in  such  a  large  way.  It  was  indeed  an  education  and  an 
inspiration  to  meet  with  so  many  leaders  of  thought  and  originators 
of  action  in  such  a  great  field  of  human  endeavor ;  and  the  general 
public  will  share  in  the  gains  of  these  earnest  and  profound  delibera- 
tions. 


The  Department  of  Education  which  opens  in  the  Yale  Graduate 
School  this  month  under  the  supervision  of  Frank  E.  Spaulding, 
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Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  will  concern  itself  largely  with  the  training  of  edu- 
cational executives — superintendents,  supervisors  and  principals. 
The  courses  offered  are  practical  courses  of  graduate  grade,  open 
as  a  rule  only  to  those  of  some  experience,  who  either  already  hold 
executive  positions,  or  are  preparing  for  such  positions.  As  text- 
books constitute  by  far  the  most  important  educational  material,  a 
prominent  feature  of  several  courses  will  be  the  analysis  and  study 
of  texts,  to  determine  standards  in  accordance  with  which  texts 
should  be  selected  and  used.  The  Department  will  co-oper- 
ate with  educational  publishers  in  guiding  school  and  college 
officials  in  the  selection  of  the  desired  text  material.  Specifically, 
the  Department  is  inviting  publishers  to  put  on  deposit  with  the 
Department^  sample  copies  of  elementary  and  high  school  textbooks. 
Basal  texts  are  especially  solicited  but  any  books  designed  for  school 
use  will  be  of  service.  Catalogues  and  descriptive  literature,  especi- 
ally briefs  setting  forth  the  characteristics  of  given  texts,  are  also 
desired;  all  of  which  texts  and  accompanying  literature  will  be 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  Departmental  library. 


It  is  always  an  inspiring  sight,  which  never  loses  its  interest 
and  impressiveness,  when  a  whole  audience  rises  and  stands,  un- 
covered,— with  reverent  attention, — as  the  last  piece  is  played  by 
band  or  orchestra,  at  all  sorts  of  in-door  and  out-of-door  concerts 
and  entertainments, — in  recognition  of  and  in  deference  to  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner."  How  many  thoughts  and  emotions  spring 
up  in  mind  and  heart,  at  such  times!  How  seldom  is  aiiything 
apparent,  even  in  the  most  miscellaneous  throng,  that  is  irreverent 
or  even  unappreciative !  Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  this 
simple  act,  which  is  so  representative  of  true  "Americanism?" 


Book  Reviews 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUC1.TI0N  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors, 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  oonvenienoe  and  the  charaeter  of  the  books  them- 
selves. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTOEY  OF  THE  GKEAT  WAR.  By  Albert  E.  McKinley, 
Ph.  D.,  Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.  D.,  and  Armand  J.  Gerson,  Ph.  D.  The 
American  Book  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

Prepared  for  the  use  of  schools,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Board 
for  Historical  Service,  this  book  covers  the!  causes  and  events  of  the 
World  War  in  a  condensed  yet  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  While 
the  young  people  of  today  wet-e  immensely  interested  in  the  course  of 
events  as  they  happened  from  day  to  day,  they  had  to  receive  their 
impressions  chiefly  from  the  often  conflicting  accounts  given  in  the 
newspapers  and  from  other  "scrappy"  sources.  The  larger  import  of 
the  conflict  must  of  necessity  have  been  often  obscured  and  the  mind 
confused.  Therefore  it  is  most  important  to  teach  the  lessons  of  the 
war,  in  our  schools ;  and  this  should  be  so  accomplished  as  to  promote 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in  which  we,  as  a  nation,  entered  into 
it.  The  tise  of  this  volume  in  the  classroom  will  accomplish  this  end. 
It  will  promote  a  true  spirit  of  Americanism.  The  chapters  have  been 
arranged  largely  according  to  an  outline  which  was  first  published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  "Teachers'  Leaflet  No.  4,"  in 
August,  1918. 

THE  CHADSEY-SPAIN  EEADERS.  Seventh  and  Eighth  (grade) 
Readers.  By  Charles  E.  Chadsey  and  Charles  L.  Spain.  The  Century 
Company. 

These  two  books  are  published  before  the  other  books  of  the  series, 
which  will  follow  later.  The  editors  are  respectively  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  publishers  have  opened  to  them  the  rich 
mine  of  juvenile  and  other  literary  material  which,  as  publishers  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  The  Century  Magazine,  is  available  to  them.  This  insures 
unusual  variety  combined  with  high  literary  qualities.  The  selections  are 
largely  modern  and  lose  nothing  thereby.  They  are  of  the  stuff  that  in- 
telligent parents  and  teachers  would  choose  for  the  guidance  and  cultiva- 
tion of  their  children's  taste.    Thefy  are  of  inherent  interest  and  there  is 
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little  duplication.  They  are  real  collections  of  interesting,  inspiring  and 
informing  literature.  Like  all  books  emanating  from  the  Century  Com- 
pany they  are  artistic  in  design  and  illustration,  and  printefd  and  bound 
in  the  best  manner  possible.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  remaining  books  of  the  series. 

MODERN  JUNIOR  INIATHEMATICS.  Books  One  and  Two.  By  Marie 
Gugle,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Price  80  cents  and  90  cents, 
resi)ectively. 

These  books  have  some  distinctive  features  which  are  of  real  psycho- 
logical and  pedagogical  value.  They  are  based  on  the  idea  that  "Arith- 
metic, Algebra  and  Geometry  should  be  taught  together  from  beginning 
to  end,  each  subject  illustrating  and  illuminating  the!  other  two." 
(President  Charles  W.  Eliot.)  The  first  lesson  opens  more  like  an  inter- 
esting story  than  like  a  study  that  most  pupils  think  to  he  a  dry  and 
hard  task.  The  pupil  is  led  to  discover  facts  and  principles  for  himself. 
The  presentation  is  simple  and  real.  Useful  short  cuts  are  disclosefd  or 
discovered  and  graphs  are  made  that  show  the  relations  of  things.  All 
is  practical  and  the  student  realizes  that  he  is  getting  hold  of  things 
that  will  count  in  his  favor  when  he  gets  out  into  business  life.  We 
congratulate  the  authors  and  the  piiblishers  on  their  success  in  trans- 
forming a  study  which  so  many  pupils  have  in  the  past  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  valley  of  despair,  into  an  alluring  pathway  through  lovely  vales 
and  over  mountains  of  vision  and  inspiration. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  By  Thomas  Arkle 
Clark.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.20. 

Every  teacher  and  every  parent  who  has  a  boy  ready  to  enter  the 
high  school  or  already  there,  should  read  this  dis6erning  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  problems,  experiences  and  needs  of  the  boy  of  high  school 
age.  The  author  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  boy  and  young  man  who 
is  just  looking  out  earnestly  into  the  future  of  life,  questioning  himself 
and  his  teachers  and  parents  as  to  what  business  or  profession  will  be 
best  adapted  to  his  personal  case,  what  preparation  to  make  for  it,  what 
the  prospects  are  for  the  future,  what  studies  to  take  up,  whether  to  go 
or  not  to  go  to  college,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  critical  time  and  the  lad  who 
has  at  hand  such  an  adviser  as  the  author  of  this  volume  is  indeed 
fortunate.  The  perusal  of  Professor  Clark's  book  will  make  almost  any 
teacher  a  better  teacher  and  almost  any  father  a  wiser  adviser  and 
parent. 

THE  AMERICAN  ERA.  By  H.  H.  Powers.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.40. 

In  a  series  of  pregnant  chapters  the  author  discusses  tlie  position 
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of  America  in  the  world  today,  and  finds  staggering  problems,  magnifi- 
cent opportunities,  and  stupendous  dangers  set  before  us.  Here  are  two 
or  three  sentences  from  his  Preface.  "I  am  dazed  by  the!  height  to  which 
we  have  suddenly  been  lifted  as  a  people,  and  appalled  at  the  abyss 
that  yawns  before  us.  Our  opportunity  is  so  immeasurably  great,  our 
temper  so  lawless,  and  our  thought  so  unconscious,  that  I  await  develop- 
ments with  mingled  anticipation  and  terror.  We  seem  at  times  to  be 
walking  like  the  somnambulist  along  some  dizzy  ledge  where  waking 
men  fear  to  go.  Yet  wake  we  must  and  choose  our  path  with  open  eyes." 
In  the  interests  of  a  wise,  strong,  wholesome  and  world-saving  Ameri- 
canism this  book  speaks  out  in  a  straightforward  manner  that  clarifies 
the  reader's  thoughts  and  purpose  to  aid  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
new  and  worth-while  type  of  personal  and  civic  life. 

JUNIOR  LATIN.  Book  I ;  Ditto,  Book  II.  By  John  Evans  Forsythe, 
A,  B.  and  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  Ph.  D.  Square  12mo,  135  and  288 
pages,  respectively,  with  illustrations,  maps,  etc.  Christopher  Sower 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

These  two  books  give  the  pupil  a  very  thorough  training  in  Latin. 
The  books  are  of  such  a  different  make-up  from  the  ordinary  language 
book  that  they  allure  at  the  start.  They  are  more  like!  the  ordinary 
school  geography  in  size,  shape  and  appearance  of  the  pages, — ^which 
abound  in  attractive  illustrations.  The  pupil  is  interested  at  once  and 
his  stiidy  of  the  language  is  tied  up  closely,  from  the  start,  with  the 
interesting  things  in  ancient  Rome.  He  feels  the  throb  of  the  old 
Roman  martial  spirit  and  life  as  he  studies  the  language  the  Romans 
spoke  and  wrote.  This  is  a  master  stroke  and  insures  a  real  interest 
in  this  too  often  "dry-as-dust"  study.  There  are  many  other  novel  fea- 
tures. The  first  book  deals  largely  with  nouns  and  adjectives.  Declen- 
sions are  clearly  and  abundantly  presented.  Vocabularies  present  fami- 
lies of  words  of  kindred  meaning,  thus  utilizing  the  law  of  association. 

Book  II  contains  the  third  declension.  English  etymology  receives 
attention.  The  verb  is  carefully  developed  in  its  conjugations,  printed 
on  a  new  plan.  The  syntax  of  the  noun  and  of  the  verb  are  distinctly 
separated.  Teachers  of  Latin  will  be  much  pleased,  we  are  sure,  with 
this  new  treatment  of  an  immortal  subject ;  immortal  in  spite  of  the 
vicious  attacks  upon  it  which  have  been  so  frequent  in  these  degenerate, 
utilitarian   days. 

EDUCATION  DURING  ADOLESCENCE.  By  Ransom  A.  Mackie. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.  D.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany. 

Dr.  Mackie  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Education  as  one  of  the 
younger  men  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  professional  educators  of  the 
country.    He  has  several  times  contributed  instructive  articles  to  this 
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magazine.  His  book  states  in  a  fresh  and  readable  way  many  of  the 
advanced  positions  of  the  best  educators  of  the  day,  and  the  effect  of  his 
teachings  when  adopted  and  put  into  the  every-day  practice  of  the!  school- 
room would  be  to  freshen,  vitalize  and  humanize  teaching.  He  makes  a 
fine  statement  of  the'  claims  of  those  who  believe  in  the  so-called  "Prob- 
lem" or  "Project"  method  and  also  the  "Socialized"  recitation.  He  pre- 
sents clearly  and  convincingly  the  aims  of  the  high  school ;  points  out 
the  advantages  of  educational  reorganization ;  discusses  the  elective  prin- 
ciple in  secondary  education ;  argues  that  a  few  studies, — English,  His- 
tory, Biology,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Government,  should  be  required. 
Dr.  Hall  gives  this  work  the  following  high  praise :  "This  work,"  he 
says,  "represents  a  point  of  view  which,  though  not  entirely  new,  shows 
much  original  and  careful  thought  and  represents  better  than  anything 
I  know  the  general  principles  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  education  of 
the  near  futurei."  The  practical,  progressive  superintendent,  principal  or 
teacher  who  wishes  real  inspiration  and  aid  in  rightly  conceiving  and 
successfully  carrying  out  the  daily  work  of  the  classroom  will  do  well 
to  obtain  this  book  and  carefully  read  and  frequently  consult  it.  It  will 
be  of  real  service  in  improving  the  "tone"  and  securing  the  best  per- 
manent results  of  both  public  and  private  school  teaching. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SECONDARY  TEACHER.  By  William  Jeru- 
salem. Translated  by  Charles  F.  Sanders.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston, 
Price  $1.75.  Net 

A  book  which  systematizes  the  pedagogics  of  secondary  education. 
It  will  receive  the  respectful  attention  of  many  teachers  in  High 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  and  make  them  conscious  of  a  wider  • 
vision  and  a  deeper  insight  in  their  high  calling.  It  belongs  to  a 
series  of  books  on  "Ediwational  Methods,"  each  of  which  is  a  gem 
in  its  particular  field.    We  can  give  space  only  to  name  them : 

College  Study  and  College  Life,  Bernard  C.  Ewer    $1.50 

On  the  Firing  Line  in  Education,  A.  J.  Ladd,   1.75 

The  Rural  School  and  the  Community,  H.  T.  Lewis,  1,25 

A  Book  for  Children  in  the  First  School  Year,  L.  S.  Mills 90 

Selections  for  Reading  by  the  Direct  Method,  L.  S.  Mills,  1.50 

Education  in  Theory  and  Practice,  Gilbert  H.  Jones,   2.50 

The  Project  Method  in  Education,  Mendel  E.  Branom,   1.75 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Education,  Holland  Merritt  Shreves,  . .       1.50 

Projects  in  English,  Fannie  O.  Johansen,   I.75 

Growth   During    School    Age    and    Its    Application    to    Education, 

Paul  Godin,  M.  D.,  Translated  by  Samuel  L.  Eby, 3.00 

The  Value  of  Music  in  Education,  Rose  Yont,  Ph.D.,   3,00 

Blessing   Esau,   Experiments    in   High   School    English    Teaching, 

Julia    Davenport    Randall,    1,50 
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THE  JUNIOR  COOK  BOOK.  By  Clara  Ingram  Judson.  New  York. 
Barse  &  Hopkins,  publishers. 

A  look  at  this  attractive  book  makes  the  reader  hungry.  Wliile 
intended  for  girls  who  are  ambitious  to  learn  how  to  be  good  home- 
makers,  it  is  an  excellent  condensed  manual  for  any  older  housewife. 
It  gives  directions  for  making  and  serving  many  dainty  dishes.  We 
wonder  that  more  young  people  are  not  in  love  with  this  constructive 
profession  of  cooking.  There  is  a  real  education  in  it ;  and  certainly  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  saying  about  "the  way  to  a  man's 
heart."  We  are  glad  that  Domestic  Science  is  finding  its  way  into  so 
many  of  our  public  and  private  schools.  We  commend  this  volume  to 
the  interested  attention  of  both  schools  and  homes  where  there  aret 
young  girls. 

STOETES  or  LUTHEIl  BUItBANK  AND  HIS  PLANT  SCHOOL.  By 
Effie  Young  Slusser,  Mary  Belle  Williams  and  Emma  Burbank  Williams. 
Edited  by  Lillian  McLean  Waldo.  With  an  Introduction  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank.     Charles  Scribnef's  Sons.     Price  88  cents. 

This  little  book  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  some  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  wonderful  transformations  of  useless  or  apparently  useless  plants 
into  valuable  and  beautiful  ones,  that  minister  to  the  needs  of  man.  The 
plant  "wizard,"  Dr.  Burbank,  is  represented  as  playing  the  role  of  school- 
master to  the  refractory  plant-children  that  were  going  to  the  bad.  By 
his  patient  and  gentle  discipline  they  are  turned  about  and  become 
us'eful  members  of  decent  society.  This  is  no  fairy  tale,  but  more  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  by  far  than  any  mere  human  imagination. 

EVERY  STEP  IN  CANNING.  The  Cold-Pack  Method.  By  Grace  Viall 
Gray,  Ph.  B.,  Ed.  N.     Forbes  &  Company,  Chicago.     Price  $1.25. 

This  book  will  be  a  real  help  and  lead  to  great  economies  if  any  per- 
son who  "cans"  can  be  induced  to  carefully  read  it  and  follow  direc- 
tions. It  is  clearly  written,  is  full  in  its  treatment  of  particulars  and 
covers  the  canning  of  about  everything  that  can  be  canned.  The  pub- 
lishers have  produced  a  book  mechanically  and  artistically  attractive. 

Periodical   Notes. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  September  contains  a  most  interesting  article  on  "The  Vir- 
gin Islands"  by  Harry  A.  French.  It  is  illustrated  by  many  views  or  scenes  in  these  new 
possessions  of  Uncle  8am.  In  the  same  magazine  the  contributions  by  Arthur  Hobson 
Quinn  on  "The  Art  of  William  Dean  Howells"  and  the  one  by  L,  Frank  Tooker  on  "Sailor 
Men  and  Other  Mortals"  are  well  worth  reading.  A  thoughtful  and  unusual  article  is 
contributed  to  the  Becard  of  Christian  Work  for  September  by  Rev.  J.  Edgar  I'ark  on  "The 
Technique  of  Frayer."  Teachers  should  be  interested  in  Hazel  Tanner's  brief  description 
of  "A  Boys' Nature  Club"  in  The  Lihrary  Journal  for  August.  Charles  A.  Ellwood  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  who  is  well  known  to  readers  of  Education,  contributes  an 
excellent  article  on  "Education  for  Citizenship  in  a  Democracy"  to  The  American  Journal 
of  Sociology  for  July,  '-rutting  Heart  Into  W  ork. ' '  by  Sherman  Rogers  in  the  Outlook  for 
Ang.  25,  while  intended  particularly  for  hand  workers,  is  not  without  its  valuable  relations 
to  brain  workers  as  well.  We  commend  all  the  issues  of  ^' Inter- America ' '  to  teachers  for 
Its  valuable  material  about  conditions  of  various  kinds  in  Central  and  South  America. 
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Edwaed  J.  Meinge,  M.  a.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  Sc,  Dikectok  of  the 
Department  or  Biology,  Marquette  University. 

f'""""""°""""""'|'T  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  practically  all  of  the 
I  war  literature,  which  was  not  a  matter  of  simple 
I  condenmation  and  abuse,  regardless  of  what  par- 
I  ticular  phraseology  may  have  been  used,  should  find 
$]iiiiiiiiiiHDttiiiiiiiiiic^  itself  expressing  one  idea  and  one  only.  It  does 
I  I    not  matter  whether  the  various  writers  stress  the 

I  I    Balkan   Question,    Commercial   Rivalry,    Pan-Ger- 

manism, or  J  ealousy  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire 
as  immediate  causes  of  the  gTeat  conflict ;  underlying  it  all  we 
find  them  insisting  that  the  doctrines  of  Gobiiieau,  Treitschke  and 
j^ietzsche  were  the  fertilizers  of  the  intellectual  soil  which  made 
possible  the  growth  of  those  particular  ideas  which  convinced 
seventy  millions  of  men  and  women  that  the  ideals  for  w^hich 
Prussianism  stood  were  just  and  right. 

Two  factors  loom  large  on  the  horizon  of  any  survey  of  things 
mental  during  the  war.  First,  every  leader  in  Germany,  civil  or 
military,  was  a  University  man.  As  men  are  inclined  to  put  into 
practice  later  in  life  those  particular  ideas  which  they  imbibed 
during  their  youth,  one  must  needs  search  their  early  training  if 
one  seeks  true,  deep,  and  valid  causes  for  such  later  action.     In 
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other  words,  youth  is  the  time  for  gathering  and  accepting  prin- 
ciples, maturity  for  putting  these  same  principles  into  effect. 

Second,  while  many  may  deny  the  power  of  philosophy  to  fur- 
nish motives  for  any  given  action,  few  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
it  is  one's  philosophy,  however,  which  not  only  makes  one  appre- 
ciate that  one  is  not  a  fool  for  accepting  certain  principles ;  and 
that  it  also  furnishes  each  individual  with  a  sort  of  driving  power 
which,  in  turn,  results  in  the  putting  into  actual  practice  what- 
ever principles  have  been  imbibed  by  that  individual.  With  these 
t^vo  factors  in  mind,  plus  a  remembrance  of  the  findings  of  our 
own  psychological  department  during  the  war,  that  between  42% 
and  48%  of  all  men  tested  were  of  less  than  average  intelligence,^ 
it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  the  principles  of  the  men  accepted  as  leaders  which 
not  only  have  made,  but  are  making,  and  will  continue  to  make 
a  difference  to  the  world  at  large;  for,  inasmuch  as  this  42% 
to  48  %  of  men  are  bound  to  follow  such  leaders  as  are  given  them, 
they  being  unable  by  sheer  lack  of  mental  ability  and  capacity 
to  choose  those  whom  they  should  follow,  the  ideas  of  a  very  small 
group,  especially  when  military  obedience  is  added,  become  not 
only  the  guiding  principles  of  the  multitude,  but,  the  reasoning 
these  leaders  use  to  justify  their  action,  becomes  the  reasoning 
which  is  accepted  by  nearly  the  entire  population.  !Row,  it  is 
not  unjust  to  assume  that  the  same  ratio  of  "under  average 
intelligence"  will  apply  in  the  case  of  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
in  other  lands  as  well  as  our  own,  so  that  what  has  been  said  above 
will  appjy  quite  well,  and  fairly  accurately  in  all  lands,  and,  in 
probably  all  times. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  where,  it  has  been  said,  we  spend 
more  money  for  education  and  get  less  for  it  than  other  countries 
do,  according  to  Who's  Who  in  America,  men  who  have  won  emi- 
nence, and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  men  have  attained  at 
least  some  measure  of  leadership  among  their  fellows — ^have  been 
found  to  be  college  men  in  about  60%  of  all  instances.  This 
seems  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  things  taught  in  our  col- 

1.  Not  having  the  Page  and  exact  wording  of  the  Pertonnel  Manual  of  the  army  be 
fore  me,  I  am  giving  my  authority  for  these  figures,  The  JUemphU  Commercial  Appeal,  May 
25, 1919,  where  the  tests  were  summarized. 
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Jeges  and  universities  are  by  far  the  most  important  factors  in  a 
discussion  of  leadership ;  the  miajority  of  human  beings  being 
unable  to  choose  their  leaders  themselves,  follow  whomsoever  is 
called  a  leader.  This  means  that  it  is  really  a  majority  of  all 
people  who  follow,  because  not  only  do  the  42%  to  48%  do  so 
by  lack  of  capacity,  but  many  of  average  intelligence,  having 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  check  up  things  for  them- 
selves, also  must  follow.  Then,  remembering  further,  that  only 
about  one  per  cent  of  our  entire  population  ever  gets  through  col- 
lege, we  see  that  60%  of  America's  leaders  come  from  this  one 
per  cent  of  the  population.     This  is  food  for  thought! 

It  is  easily  seen  that  what  our  schools  for  higher  learning  teach 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  human  being.  Perhaps  the 
value  and  effect  of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  instructor  may 
be  brought  home  the  better  by  mentioning  the  answer  of  a  West- 
ern College  president  to  a  manufacturer  who  insisted  that  a  par- 
ticular professor  of  chemistry  was  exactly  the  man  his  plant 
needed.  '"'We  cannot  afford,"  he  said,  "to  pay  the  professor  what 
your  firm  can,  so  I  suppose  he  will  go;  but,  let  me  suggest  that 
when  you  need  more  chemists  next  year  and  the  year  after,  you 
must  not  expect  to  get  them  as  you  have  in  the  past.  You  have 
destroyed  the  source  of  supply.  You  will  obtain  one  good  chemist, 
it  is  true,  but  if  he  remains  with  us,  he  can  furnish  you  many 
each  year.  With  you  he  is  just  one  lone  chemist;  with  us  he  is 
worth  as  many  chemists  as  he  can  give  to  the  world."  The  manu- 
facturer, being  wise  in  his  generation,  saw  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  that  chemist  is  still  teaching. 

!N'ow  Germans  have  denied  that  the  men  who  taught  the  Su- 
premacy of  the  State,  such  as  Treitschke  for  example,  had  many 
readers  in  Germany,  which  is  probably  true ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
numbers  in  a  case  of  this  kind  matter  little.  The  whole  question 
is,  "Did  any  of  the  leaders  read  such  works,  and  were  they  influ- 
enced by  such  reading?" 

The  philosophy  which  we  have  all  united  in  condemning  is 
called  l^ietzschianism,  meaning  that  the  State  is  absolutely  Su- 
preme in  everything,  intellectual  and  ethical  as  well  as  physical, 
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an  idea,  which  means,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  absolute  stand- 
ard of  Right  and  Wrong  and  that  morality  is  merely  a  matter  of 
state  law  and  of  geography.  We  are  interested  here  in  showing 
Avhat  it  was  that  jDcrmitted  this  erroneous  idea  to  permeate  the 
colleges  and  universities,  and  further,  to  show  what  other  appli- 
cations of  ]^ietzschianism  have  been  made  by  many  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  leaders  in  all  lands. 

Professor  Yemon  Kellogg  is  probably  the  most  interesting  first 
witness  we  can  call  to  the  stand,  since  he  had  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  gain  first-hand  information  on  much  that  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  the  case  under  discussion.  As  our  Belgian 
Relief  Commissioner  long  before  America  actively  entered  the 
arena  as  a  combatant,  he  had  official  standing ;  as  a  former  student 
of  the  University  of  Leipzig  he  knew  German  University  men ;  and 
as  a  biologist  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  knew  what  these  men 
who  had  had  a  biological  training  were  talking  about,  especially 
as  he  speaks  German  fluently.  While,  lastly,  but  of  great  impor- 
tance he  was  stationed  at  German  Grand  Headquarters,  where  he 
met  many  of  the  actual  leaders  of  German  thought  and  action 
and  was  able  to  discuss  matters  with  them.  He  proves  conclu- 
sively' that  underlying  every  reason  justifying  these  leaders' 
points  of  view,  there  came  to  the  fore  constantly  and  always  the 
neo-Darwinian  principle  or  philosophy,  that  the  only  way  any 
progress  can  possibly  be  made  is  through  "Natural  Selection," 
which  "Selection"  comes  about  only  by  a  "Physical  Struggle  for 
Existence,"  and  that  this  is  the  sole  and  only  legitimate  way  by 
which  one  may  find  out  which  nation  or  people  is  "Fittest  to 
Survive." 

Our  second  witness,  equally  able  in  his  chosen  field  of  zoology, 
is  the  Englishman,  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,^  secretary  to  the  Zoolog- 
ical Society  of  London ;  while  for  a  third  and  fourth  we  have  the 
eminent  French  biologists.  Professors  Ettiene  Rabaud  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  Grassett^  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 

2.  Headquarters  Kighta.  by  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  pnb.  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

3.  Evolution  and  the  War,  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  pub.  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1916. 

4.  A  well-digested  article  in  English  appears  under  the  title  Human  Biology  and  War, 
in  the  Scientific  American  Supplement,  page  274,  May  5, 1917.  This  article  is  baaed  on  the 
French  writers  mentioned. 
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Montpelier,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  German,  Dr.  G.  F. 
Nicolai'"^  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

A  remarkable  array  of  expert  witnesses.  And,  astounding  as 
it  may  seem,  they  are  all  agreed  upon  their  findings,  i.  e.,  that  it 
was  the  teachings  of  the  neo-Darwinian  principle  that  all  progress 
comes  about  only  by  "l^atural  Selection,"  through  "Physical  Strug- 
gle for  Existence,"  which,  in  turn,  proves  conclusively  and  for  all 
•  time  who  is  "Fittest  to  Survive."  This  was  the  one  and  only 
ultimate  justification  the  German  leaders  used  and  believed,  and 
which,  in  turn,  justified  Germany's  actions  to  those  people  who 
followed  these  leaders. 

"It  is  somewhat  curious  to  compare  the  concentration  of  popular 
interest  on  war  and  politics  with  the  common  ignorance  of  science, 
when  we  remember  that  the  progress  of  science  has  exerted  more 
influence  on  the  course  of  history  than  all  the  armies  and  political 
parties  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  entire  deniocratic  move- 
ment of  modern  times  is  directly  due  to  applications  of  science, 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  all  to  enjoy  advantages  that  were 
formerly  confined  to  a  few.  Any  war  or  political  movement  is 
due  to  conditions  that  science  has  created.  Even  the  popular 
interest  in  such  matters  is  only  possible  through  the  steam-engine, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  printing  press.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
attitude  of  the  people  is  as  directly  dependent  upon  science  as  are 
their  material  surroundings,"  said  an  editorial  in  The  Scientific 
Monthly  some  few  years  ago ;  and  it  is  even  more  pertinent  now 
than  when  it  was  written. 

This  being  true,  it  is  astounding  that  an  exceptional  article  by 
Professor  William  Ritter,*^  written  four  years  before  the  great  con- 
flict began,  should  not  have  been  quoted  time  and  again,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  the  study  of  science  has  any  one 
definite  object  it  is  to  be  able  to  prophesy  what  will  occur  when 
f*ertain  things  are  done  or  certain  principles  are  followed.  The 
fact  that  this  and  several  other  valuable  contributions  which  ap- 
peared even  in  our  semi-popular  journals  should  have  been  totally 

6.    The  Biology  of  War,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Nicolai,  pub.  by  the  Century  Co.,  1918. 
6.    Darwin '«  Probable  Place  in  Future  Biology,  by  Professor  Wm.  E.  Bitter,  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  January,  1910. 
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unknown  to  our  writers  on  war  subjects  does  not  speak  well  for 
the  knowledge  of  those  writers,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
ability  and  intelligence ;  and  it  throws  more  light  on  the  statement 
of  so  many  of  these  same  authors,  who,  with  ignorant  but  self- 
laudatory  exclamations,  call  attention  to  the  fact  (?)  that  none 
of  our  leaders  had  foreseen  the  war.  Could  anything  be  clearer 
as  a  refutation  of  such  statements  than  this  quotation: 

"Nietzsche's  ethics  is  one  precipitate,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the 
same  solution  that  Darwin's  famous  hypothesis  came  from.  This 
solution  filled  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  western  world  for  at 
least  half  a  century  before  these  two  precipitates  were  thrown 
down.  The  essence  of  this  solution  was  not  so  much  exaggerated 
individualism  as  it  was  an  individualism  waging  warfare  within 
itself,  i.  e.,  with  no  supreme  outside  judge  and  power  to  guide  and 
check,  to  approve  fair  fighting  and  punish  the  unfair,  and  to  direct 
the  whgle  to  some  glorious  end.  Whatever  Nietzsche's  'Super- 
man' may  be,  this  much  is  certain:  it,  or  he,  is  man-,  not  God- 
conceived,  and  is  to  be  man-,  not  God-created. 

"Nietzsche's  enterprise  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  kill  God 
thoroughly,  while  even  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  was  abhor- 
rent to  Darwin.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  among  the  most 
trusted  weapons  used  by  Nietzsche  in  his  killing,  were  the  very 
ones  of  individualism  and  conflict  used  by  Darwin,  and  it  matters 
not,  so  far  as  the  main  point  is  concerned,  whether  Nietzsche  got 
his  instruments  from  Darwin  or  from  the  same  factory  that  Dar- 
win's came  from." 

Darwin  "did  not  see  clearly  what  must  be  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  trying  to  make  struggle  and  selection  explain  fully  the 
evolution  process.  He  did  not  see  that  it  must  foster  a  sort  of 
egoism  that  would  make  the  golden  rule  as  dead  on  the  statute 
books  of  human  relationship  as  a  mastodon  in  a  Siberian  ice-bed. 

"The  golden  rule  in  its  ethical  significance  does  not  now  con- 
cern me.  It  is  as  a  biological  phenomenon  that  I  am  looking 
at  it.  Living  organisms,  and  each  in  its  totality,  or  so  much  of 
its  totality  as  I  can  reach,  are  my  biological  data.  Should  I  study 
the  honey-bee  or  the  American  beaver  I  should  be  adjudged  an 
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unsound  biologist  were  I  to  draw  sweeping  conclusions  about  tliem 
in  which  very  little  or  no  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  some  of 
their  most  prominent  traits,  as,  for  instance,  of  their  community 
habits.  Or  still  more  should  I  be  adjudged  unsound  were  I  to 
enter  upon  the  study  with  already  fixed  conceptions  about  in- 
stincts, let  us  say,  that  would  lead  me  to  overlook,  or  have  to 
eiiplain  away,  certain  prominent  traits. 

^"The  golden-rule  trait  is  one  that  man  actually  presents  no  less 
surely  than  is  the  iron-rule  trait.  There  it  is,  written  into  his 
history  and  stamped  upon  his  behavior  almost  everywhere. 

**It  is  exactly  the  office  of  biology,  as  it  undertakes  the  study 
of  man,  to  frame  its  explanatory  theories  large  enough  to  take  in 
whatever  it  finds  characteristic  of  him.  If  man  is  a  part  of 
nature,  as  an  unflinching  evolution  seems  to  say  he  is ;  and  if 
natural  selection  really  can  be  relied  upon  throughout  the  world, 
then  there  must  be  something  wrong  about  a  causal  theory  of 
evolution  that  not  only  makes  no  provision  for,  but  actually 
negates,  some  of  the  most  fundamental  qualities  that  man's  nature 
presents." 

Most  writers  apparently  mean  political  office-holders  when  they 
speak  of  "leaders.''  Another  sad  commentary  on  our  boasted 
intelligence ! 

The  application  of  these  various  teachings  also  has  been  well 
summed  up  by  another  pre-war  writer: 

"The  popular  mind  is  slow  to  take  up  new  ideas,  but  when  it 
has  once  assimilated  them,  it  holds  them  tenaciously." 

"The  idea  has  grown  that  the  race  is  only  to  the  swift." 

"The  holding  of  such  a  creed  cannot  be  without  its  influence 
upon  conduct.  Kor  do  the  consequences  end  there,  for  the  theory 
has  penetrated  into  the  region  of  high  politics  and  the  Bismarckian 
idea  of  the  state  comes  into  being.  "^ 

All  of  the  evidence  here  submitted  is  from  witnesses  who  were 
experts  in  the  science  of  biology — the  only  men  who  can  speak 
with  authority  in  the  field  we  are  discussing,  so  that  when  these 
are  all  agreed  on  the  findings  and  are  willing  to  admit  the  guilt 

7.  Evolution  in  Human  Society,  by  0.  B.  R.  Kent,  in  Ihe  Living  Age,  July  26,  1913 
p.  201. 
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of  the  men  in  their  own  ranks  as  to  a  horrible  example  of  erro- 
neous teaching,  it  means  something.  But  while  all  of  this  is 
admitted,  and  no  one  can  now  be  found  who  does  not  condemn 
this  entire  philosophy,  it  is  rather  interesting  and  timely  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact:  Those  following  Socialistic  and  Bolsche- 
vistic  rules  and  rubrics  are  unconsciously,  in  most  cases,  as  well 
as  unwittingly,  accepting  exactly  this  basic  principle  that  they 
themselves  condemn  in  Germany,  and  are  only  applying  it  in  a 
slightly  different  manner.  Observe  that  the  Germans  believed  in 
"N^atural  Selection"  as  the  only  method  by  which  progress  comes 
about.  So  does  the  Socialist  and  the  Bolschevist.  But  only  a 
biologist  can  validly  weigh  and  adjust  the  evidence  in  this  field, 
and  the  biologists  deny  this  statement.  What  then  becomes  of 
the  "soientific"  aspect  that  many  are  wont  to  assume  for  their 
foundation  ? 

ISText,  the  Germans  confused  a  conspicuous  factor  with  an  im- 
portant one,  and,  because  animals  do  fight  each  other  and  kill 
rather  promiscuously,  this  factor  was  used  to  justify  physical  or 
brute  force  in  overpowering  those  of  other  nationalities  and  races. 
They  lost  sight  of  the  most  characteristic  and  important  factors 
in  human  adjustment,  namely,  the  part  that  intellect,  and  what 
Professor  Bitter  calls  the  golden  rule,  played  in  man's  community 
life.  The  Socialist  has  done  exactly  the  same  thing  the  Germans 
did,  by  substituting  an  "Economic  Struggle"  for  the  "Physical 
Struggle"  they  held,  while  the  Bolschevist  substitutes  "Co-oper- 
ation," forgetting  that  one  can  just  as  easily  and  as  readily  "co- 
operate" in  something  that  is  injurious  to  the  race  as  otherwise, 
and  that  first  it  is  necessary  that  one  settle  what  is  best,  before 
we  co-operate  to  bring  it  about.  Then  all  three  have  assumed 
that  all  evolution  is  progressiire.  The  mere  fact  that  holders  of 
these  doctrines  insist  that  progress  can  only  be  made  by  following 
their  pet  theories,  illustrates  clearly  that  they  are  all  conversant 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  not  to  follow  them,  a  supposed 
condition  which  leads  to  retrogression ;  and,  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  very  few  individuals  in  the  past  have  held  to  these  theo- 
ries (taking  the  inhabitants  of  all  civilized  countries  into  consid- 
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eration)  it  follows  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  in  this 
past,  a  thought  that  negates  the  whole  method  of  reasoning  of  any 
of  the  groups  mentioned. 

But  let  us  assume  that  there  is  progress  and  that  all  evolution 
is  progressive,  it  folloM^s  that  one  must  assume  a  guiding  intelli- 
gence which  makes  it  so,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  at  least  as 
much  retrogression  as  progression;  and  if  this  is  so,  by  the  sheer 
logic  of  chance  there  is  just  as  much  likelihood,  when  any  evolving 
is  going  on,  of  its  being  bad  as  of  its  being  good ;  which  forces  us 
to  the  interesting  conclusion  that  even  if  Socialism  or  Bolschevism 
is  correct  from  a  biological  viewpoint,  it  must  be  half  wrong  any- 
way; so  that  we  have  a  condition  where  a  given  thing,  only  pos- 
sibly half-right,  is  built  upon  a  biological  foundation  that  is  much 
less  than  half-right,  and  bolstered  up  by  a  supposition  of  a  single 
evolutionary  factor — ''Economic  Struggle  for  Existence" — which, 
in  turn,  is  but  partially  true.  On  the  base  of  pure  reason  such 
a  conclusion  can  have  but  little  truth  in  it. 

But  here  is  what  is  actually  important  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject:  The  leaders  in  all  these  fields  are  really  University 
men,  whose  ideas  are  followed  by  those  who  have  confidence  in 
such  leadership  ;  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  all  theories  which  make 
a  difference  to  the  Avorld  at  large  really  emanate  from  the  Univer- 
sities in  one  way  or  another.  For,  even  if  one  has  not  himself 
attended  any  institution  of  higher  learning,  one's  thovights  are 
nevertheless  moulded  by  one's  reading  and  speaking,  which  read- 
ing and  speaking  in  turn  come  from  books  and  men  who  have 
attended  such  institutions.  Then,  the  further  fact  that  most  war 
writers  have  assumed  that  only  political  guides  are  leaders  of  men, 
assumes  and  implies  in  turn,  that  University  men  are  not  leaders 
— a  point  of  view  probably  shared  by  a  goodly  proportion  of  our 
people.  May  this  not  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  in 
twenty  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  proportion  of  gram- 
mar school  graduates  who  enter  high  school  ?*^ 

We  have  not  been  giving  sufficient  thought  to  what  men  holding 
chairs  in  our  leading  Colleges  and  Universities  have  been  teaching 

8.  The  Laboratory  Method  and  High  School  Efficiency,  by  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 
in  Popular  Scienct  Monthly,  p.  243,  March,  1913. 
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and  defending,  simply  because  the  results  of  such  teaching  and 
defending  are  not  brought  to  full  fruition  until  years  afterward, 
when  the  students  infected  attain  maturity  and  position  in  the 
world. 

Erroneous  doctrines  are  therefore  not  grasped  fully  by  very 
many  men  at  the  time  of  their  propagation,  but,  whatever  they 
are  they  have  come  from  our  Universities.  This  latter  part  is 
understood  by  all  men.  That  much  they  can  grasp.  Then,  a  few 
conspicuous  examples  of  professional  inefficiency  have  been  her- 
alded forth  by  the  newspapers,  so  that  these  two  things  having  been 
added  into  one  sum,  the  average  man  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  little  value  in  education. 

Probably  the  whole  matter  may  come  home  to  us  better  when 
ihe  following  incident  is  taken  to  heart: 

l^ot  long  ago  the  writer  was  with  a  group  of  prominent  Southern 
men  where  various  things  educational  and  religious  were  dis- 
cussed. One  of  those  present  asked  the  question  as  to  why  mem- 
bers of  some  churches  practically  never  were  affected  by  any 
calumnies  hurled  against  them  or  any  of  their  practices.  The 
answer  given  was  instructive.  It  was  that  those  churches  which 
make  it  a  practice  to  teach  their  children  at  least  a  reasoning  that 
ifc  fundamental,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no  argu- 
ment against  any  of  its  practices  will  ever  avail.  Unless  their 
very  foundation  is  removed,  all  objections  will  be  fniitless.  Then, 
as  an  example,  the  one  who  gave  this  answer  added:  "It  is  some- 
thing like  this:  when  any  one  objects  to  a  practice  or  doctrine,  the 
m.ind  immediately  suggests,  'This  man  says  this  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice is  wrong;  but  if  Christ  was  the  actual  Messiah,  then  what- 
ever he  taught  was  true.  He  established  the  Christian  Church 
and  told  his  Apostles  to  go  forth  and  teach  all  peoples.  Conse- 
quently, every  doctrine  and  practice  that  the  Christian  Church 
teaches  is  correct,  or  Christ  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  then  none 
of  it  is  correct.  This  man  says  this  particular  practice,'  let  us 
say  baptism,  'is  absurd.  But  I  hnow  Christ  was  the  Messiah  and 
therefore  what  he  said  was  true,  therefore  this  man  must  be  wrong. 
And  not  being  able  to  see  his  own  inconsistency,  in  addition  to 
being  wrong,  he  hasn't  even  good  sense.'  " 
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Men,  simply  considered  as  men,  have  by  the  sheer  fact  of  their 
being  men,  a  "touch  of  logic"  in  their  '^systemis,"  so  to  speak. 
This  is  not  very  well  developed,  it  is  true,  but  the  "spark"  of  logic 
is  nevertheless  present,  l^ow  all  of  us  are  familiar  with  definite 
instances  where  we  have  read  an  article  or  heard  a  statement  that 
we  instinctively  "felt"  was  untrue.  We  were  absolutely  certain 
of  its  untruth,  yet  we  could  not  disprove  such  statement  or  article. 
In  fact,  even  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  42%  to  48%  of  "lower 
than  average'"  individuals  undoubtedly  have  this  feeling  at  various 
times,  so  surely  those  above  this  average  have. 

May  it  not  be,  therefore,  that  this  same  type  of  logic  has  been 
applied  to  our  University  teachings  by  men  at  large?  That  is, 
when  one  has  studied  even  a  little  physics  and  biology,  has  read 
even  a  little  philosophy  and  has  thought  over  what  has  been  read, 
one  is  likely  to  sum  up  many  modem  teachings  as  the  religiously 
miftded  individual  did,  by  saying,  "Here  is  a  University  profes- 
sor who  teaches  these  Socialistic  doctrines,  when  even  my  high- 
school  physics,  biology,  and  scientific  reading  of  the  simplest  kind, 
say  that  it  cannot  be  true.  Either  all  science  is  wrong  and  then 
the  professor  too  is  Avrong,  because  he  is  trying  to  base  his  theo- 
ries on  science,  or  he  hasn't  good  sense."  May  this  not  be  the 
reason,  or  at  least  one  of  the  reasons,  why  the  term  "academic," 
instead  of  being  respected,  has  come  to  be  a  reproach?  It  is  not 
intended  to  say  that  each  individual  reasons  this  out  in  exactly 
this  way,  but  is  this  not  the  underlying  idea  behind  his  conclu- 
sions ? 

This  is  more  likely  the  case  when  it  is  remembered  that  Social- 
ism and  Bolschevism  make  converts  of  the  most  earnest  and  hu- 
manitarian type  of  individual.  These  men  are  deadly  in  earnest 
in  their  efforts  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  their  fellow-men. 
They  see  the  injustice  so  often  meted  out  to  their  comrades,  and 
their  earnestness  flames  up  into  a  passion  for  humanity  that  is 
beautiful  in  its  idealism  and  appealing  in  its  intensity.  But,  this 
very  earnestness  is  what  blinds  the  convert  to  everything  but  the 
conspicuous.  His  enthusiasm  prevents  his  seeing  his  own  lack  of 
logic  and  the  lack  of  foundation  there  is  to  his  "system."    He  sees 
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a  "condition,"  and  it  is  this  "condition"  that  he  wants  to  remedy. 
He  is  not  interested  in  "prevention"  or  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  future.  To  him  all  such  disciissions  are  but  an  attempt 
to  evade  the  question.  Whatever  is  to  find  acceptance  with  him 
must  have  to  do  with  the  "now."  He  cannot  understand  that 
there  are  eternal  and  iimuutable  laws,  slow  in  their  working  out, 
but  as  sure  in  that  working  out  as  time  and  eternity  itself.  He 
forgets  that  the  patient  with  a  crushed  leg  must  suffer  a  little  more 
now,  due  to  an  amputation,  if  he  is  to  suffer  less  later.  But  the 
suffering  of  the  amputation  must  be  accepted.  Surely  Capitalism 
cannot  be  blamed  for  a  suffering  which  amputation  entails ! 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  which  must  be  considered 
in  addition  to  the  inability  to  understand  that  there  are  eternal 
and  immutable  laws  which  none  can  set  aside ;  one  of  the  leading 
ones  being  that  men  now  do  a  vast  quantity  of  reading  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds.  Few,  however,  are  capable  of  checking  up  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  which  their  favorite  writers  propound,  and  so 
they  accept  at  face  value  everything  and  anything.  Probably  the 
best  example  of  this  acceptance  of  something  that  isn't  true  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  most  writers  on  educational  and  sociological 
subjects  have  based  their  reasoning  upon  the  so-called  Haeckelian 
Law  of  Biogenesis,  which  teaches  that  the  individual  during  his 
pre-birth  period  passes  through  all  the  adult  stages  of  the  race  to 
which  he  belongs.  Professor  Vernon  Kellogg,  as  long  ago  as 
1907,  in  his  "Darwinism  To-Day,"  pointed  out  that  this  "law" 
of  Haeckel's  now  serves  only  as  a  "skeleton  upon  which  to  hang 
exceptions,"  and  that  hardly  a  biologist  of  any  consequence 
accepts  it.  Yet  it  is  just  this  least  tenable  of  all  biological  sup- 
positions that  has  been  used  most  frequently  by  writers  on  educa- 
tion and  sociology  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  their 
theories ! 

Professor  Joseph  Jastrow  has  put  into  telling  language  the 
method  used  by  men  to  "put  across"  their  ideas,  when  there  has 
been  little  logic  and  less  fact  to  warrant  them: 

"The  successful  argument  presents  the  manners  likely  to  im- 
press the  minds  to  which  it  addresses  itself ;  it  finds  a  sympathetic 
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audience  and  displays  its  wares  with  an  easy  confidence  in  their 
acceptability ;  or  if  it  meets  with  indifference  or  doubt,  it  proceeds 
to  create  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  its  purposes.  It  uses  all  the 
arts  of  influence,  from  social  prestige  and  aesthetic  charm  to 
flattery,  and  the  backing  of  influential  patrons.  It  distracts  atten- 
tion from  the  logical  procedure,  and  until  brought  to  bay  never 
discloses  its  methods,  never  openly  seeks  a  conversion,  but  insinu- 
ates its  persuasion  so  unobtrusively  that  the  mind  addressed  moves 
as  with  its  own  initiative,  and  participates  in  the  conclusion  as 
in  an  original  discovery,  reflecting  an  exceptional  insight."® 

Summing  up,  then,  what  has  been  said :  Socialism  has  exactly 
as  much  intellectual  and  scientific  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
as  has  Bolshevism,  and  both  have  exactly  as  much  as  has  neo- 
Darwinism  and  Prussianism,  the  latter  being  but  an  apotheosis 
of  Militarism.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  "isms"  is  but  a 
different  application  of  one  and  the  same  underlying  principle — 
a  principle  built  upon  a  non-existent  biological  something,  and 
which  actually  denies  itself  in  its  own  working  out. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  University  men  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  this  principle,  so  the  sooner  these 
same  University  men  are  willing  to  come  forth  in  public  when- 
ever and  whenever  the  occasion  permits  and  acknowledg  their 
error,  the  sooner  will  they  reinstate  themselves  in  the  minds  of  the 
many,  and  come  into  that  standing  to  which  their  training  and 
ability  entitles  them. 

9.  The  Will  to  Believe  in  the  Supernatural  by  Prof  essor  Joseph  Jastrow,  in  2  he  Nine- 
teenth Century,  p.  472,  March,  1911. 
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J.   H.   Doyle,  Ph.  D.,   Fokmeely   Consulting  Psychologist 

CULVEK    MlLITAIlY   ACADEMY. 

f»''"""»'°""""""'|RE  women  mentally  superior  to  men? 

Tkis  may  seem  a  very  strange  question  to  ask, 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  very  long  ago  it  used 

to  pass  for  good  current  public  opinion  that  women 

^iiiiiitiuHKimiiiHinKf   had  neither  souls  nor  minds.     At  least,  old  Diog- 

i  I    enese  would  probably  have  had  slimmer  picking 

I  i    with  his  lantern  anywhere  up   to  the  eighteenth 

4>]iiHiHiiinDfflinitiiiii$  ,  11-         <>  .        J     'i.   .1 

century  looking  lor  a  man  to  admit  the  presence 

of  these  attributes  in  women  than  he  did  have  in  his  original 

piece  of  research  work,  looking  for  an  honest  man.     In  spite  of 

this,  however,  that  strange  question  is  now  really  being  asked: 

Are  women  mentally  superior  to  men  ? 

The  reason  that  it  is  being  asked  is,  that  women  students  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  seem  to  be  attaining  to  higher  schol- 
arship than  men  students.  This  fact  seems  thoroughly  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  figures  made  public  in  1917  by  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  fraternity,  a  scholarship  organization  which  is  open 
equally  to  men  and  women.  It  seems  that  during  the  three  years, 
1914-17,  women  won  an  aggregate  of  1,979  places  in  this 
honorary  organization,  to  2,202  for  men.  But  the  number  of  men 
students  available  in  the  competition  was  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  women  students,  since  while  twenty-seven  chapters 
admitted  men  only,  there  were  but  six  that  were  restricted  to 
women,  fifty-three  (the  remaining  chapters)  being  in  co-educa- 
tional institutions.  There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  con- 
cerning the  superior  scholarship  grades  of  the  women  students. 

And  this  fact  is  concerning  Phi  Beta  Kappa  iminensely,  fear- 
ing, as  they  do,  that  the  organization  will  become  overrun  with 
women — and,  by  no  means  incidentally,  feeling  mortified  that 
men  are  unable  to  cope  with  women  in  competition  for  an  honor 
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whose  one  basis  is  scholarship.  In  fact,  a  tempest  has  been  raging 
in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  circles  to  the  extent  that  "the  powers  that  be" 
have  been  considering  what  can  be  done  to  limit  the  number  of 
women  that  are  admitted  to  the  organization.  The  nature  of  such 
limitations  would  evidently  be  the  imposing  of  other  bases  of 
admission  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  than  scholarship — bases  perhaps 
having  to  do  with  male  characteristics,  avenues  in  which  women 
could  not  compete  successfully  as  in  scholarship. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is,  just  why  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  con- 
cerned at  all  about  the  matter.  What  difference  does  it  make  if 
on  past  records  men  have  failed  to  compete  successfully  with 
women  in  the  field  of  scholarship  ?  Does  such  failure  on  the  part 
of  men  indicate  that  men  are  inferior  mentally  to  women  ?  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  seems  to  think  so  down  deep  within,  and  so  does 
the  general  school  public,  if  one  is  to  accept  the  tone  of  the  press, 
and  particularly  the  comment  that  is  to  be  heard  in  college  and 
university  circles.  There  seems  to  be  lurking  a  something  which 
is  considerably  stronger  than  suspicion,  which  confesses  that 
women's  scholarship  records  stamp  her  as  mentally  superior  to 
men. 

But  does  scholarship  necessarily  indicate  mental  superiority  ? 

My  position  is  that  it  does  not.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  figures  on  membership  constitute  any  basis  whatever 
for  concern,  much  less  a  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  mentality 
parallels  scholarship.  I  purpose  to  show  in  the  following  lines 
that  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  tempest  is  "much  ado  about  nothing." 
1  hope  to  establish  this  fact  by  submitting  those  points  which 
appeal  to  me  as  being  a  complete  explanation  as  to  why  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  ranks  are  being  filled  up  more  rapidly  with  women 
than  with  men.  All  of  the  points  in  question  will  center  about 
the  words  "interest"  and  "application,"  for  it  is  my  conviction 
that  within  these  two  elements  is  to  be  found  the  complete  secret 
of  women's  apparent  mental  superiority  over  men.  Let  us  see 
wherein. 
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I.     The  Biological  Index. 
Biologically  men  are  much  more  dynamic  than  women.     By 

nature,  men  are  more  muscular  and  more  active  bodily.  As  a 
defender  of  women,  men  are  larger,  stronger  and  rougher.  This 
super-physical  tendency  men  inherit.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  comparatively  static  by  virtue  of  a  physical  inheritance  of 
their  own.  This  biological  difference  between  the  two  sexes  is 
attested  even  among  children,  where  the  differences  are  always  less 
along  all  lines  than  in  maturity.  A  girl  of  five,  for  example,  is 
satisfied  with  the  relatively  static  activity  of  caring  for  her  doll, 
while  a  boy  demands  playthings  which  afford  a  greater  muscular 
expression,  such  as  wagons,  tools,  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
so  on. 

]!^ow,  the  point  that  I  am  making  is,  that  by  nature,  men  care 
less  for  book  education,  and  especially  Phi  Beta  Kappa  education, 
than  women  do.  The  reason  is,  that  book  education  is  relatively 
a  static  affair.  Muscularly,  education  is  exceedingly  tame  for 
men,  but  not  for  women.  Beduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  this  mieans 
simply  that  application  to  books  is  less  natural  for  men  than  it  is 
for  women. 

And  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  education  is  newer  for 
women  than  it  is  for  men,  the  reason  being  that  woman's  static 
tendencies  are  age-long,  while  throughout  all  the  centuries  man's 
world  has  been  pretty  largely  a  wild,  roving,  muscular  one.  This 
fact  crops  out  today  in  terms  of  such  institutions  as  military 
academies  for  lx)ys,  regulation  high  schools  being  too  tame  for 
them.  The  military  academy  is  fundamentally  biological  in  its 
origin.  Girls'  schools,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  biological  in  ori- 
gin ;  they  are  social.  I  would  repeat,  therefore,  that  on  the  bio- 
logical basis  men  have  less  natural  interest  in  the  t^'pical  college 
and  university  education  than  women  have. 

11.     The  Sociological  Basis. 
On  sociological  grounds  the  compass  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  sociological  stream  of  the 
various  activities  of  men's  lives  runs  approximately  parallel  to 
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their  biological  nature.  Both  in  the  avenues  of  industry  and  in 
the  avenues  of  leisure — those  of  work  and  those  of  play — men  are 
to  be  seen  playing  more  dynamic  roles  than  women.  In  the  field 
of  college  and  university  work,  for  example,  academic  honors  are 
about  the  only  ones  that  are  open  to  women,  or  at  least  the  only 
ones  that  make  any  universal  appeal  to  them.  Women,  there- 
fore, are  in  a  position  to  centralize  all  their  energies  toward  their 
one  accessible  field — scholarship.  But  with  men  it  is  far  differ- 
ent. The  populace  still  demands  athletics,  even  as  in  the  days  of 
Greece  and  Kome — yea,  even  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  girl  demands 
athletics,  for  her  dreams  and  her  admiration  are  universally  for 
the  dynamic  hero  emerging  from  some  arena  of  physical  contest 
rather  than  for  the  typical  man  who  wins  scholarship  honors  in 
Phi  Beta  Kappa!  How  naturally,  therefore,  all  forces  combine 
to  set  up  and  perpetuate  for  men  social  institutions  which  strongly 
divert  their  attention  from  scholarship.  And  yet  no  one  doubts 
for  a  minute  the  appeal  that  athletics  makes  to  men — and  on 
purely  sociological  grounds,  why  shouldn't  the  appeal  be  responded 
to  when  the  ordinary  inter-collegiate  athletic  contest  is  surrounded 
by  ten  thousand  surging  vocal  demons,  in  contradistinction  tc 
the  corporal's  guard  of  placid  attendants  ordinarily  to  be  found 
''enduring"  an  inter-collegiate  debating  contest?  Is  it  any  won- 
der, I  repeat,  that  the  mere  sociological  lure  of  athletics  is  enough 
To  render  the  majority  of  men  unconscious  of  such  static  perform- 
ances as  the  winning  and  the  wearing  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pins? 
I  think  not;  and  even  if  it  is,  the  fact  remains;  and  the  pointed 
significance  of  that  fact  is,  that  while  women  are  working  with  a 
focused  attention  on  one  field,  that  of  scholarship,  men  are  work- 
ing with  an  attention  which  is  dispersed  over  several  fields.  The 
immediate  application  of  this  argument  is,  of  course,  again  that 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  only  a  side-show  when  it  comes  to  claiming 
the  attention  of  men  students  generally. 

III.     The  Element  of  Social  Aggbessiveness  in  Men. 

In   social   affairs  men   are  the   aggressors.     Men   possess   the 
initiative  by  virtue  of  custom.     They  go  to  more  shows  than 
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women,  and  to  more  athletic  events.  On  carousing  men  have  a 
monopoly,  and  accordingly  they  lounge  around  the  streets  more. 
Men  visit  one  another  more,  and  they  "rough-house"  far  more 
than  than  women.  It  is  also  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  men  "squan- 
der" far  more  time  in  association  with  women  than  women  do 
with  men.  In  addition  to  this,  their  hours  are  far  more  irregular 
than  those  of  women.  They  are  free  to  come  and  go  whenever 
they  please.  They  may  come  in  at  midnight,  or  at  three  in  the 
morning — and  through  it  all  in  the  past  they  have  been  pretty 
free  to  play  cards,  gamble,  or  even  drink.  But  women  are  under 
the  ban  of  authority  and  convention.  Aggression  socially  is  de- 
nied them  even  by  their  own  natures,  in  comparison  with  the  lure 
that  leads  men  on.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  is,  that 
too  often  while  women  are  engaged  in  evening  study,  men  are  not. 
They  are  doing  something  else,  whether  it  is  indulging  in  a  moon- 
light serenade,  or  whether  it  is  responding  to  some  other  "call  of 
the  wild."  One  thing  is  sure,  however,  and  that  is,  that  the 
element  of  social  aggression  in  men  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  rooting  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

IV.     The  Element  of  Charm  in  Women. 

How  does  the  element  of  charm  in  women  students  who  make 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  compare  with  the  same  element  in  women  stu- 
dents who  do  not  make  the  organization?  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  former  suffer  by  comparison.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  want  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  women  are  social  favorites 
with  men  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  Phi  Beta  Kappa  quali- 
ties, but  it  is  something  like  that,  even  though  it  might  be  ever 
so  little.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  I  believe,  that  by  virtue  of  this 
fact  or  supposition,  women  students  who  are  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
timber  have  less  demands  made  on  their  time  by  men  than  do 
the  women  students  who  are  less  mentally  inclined.  If  this  be 
tnie,  then  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  women  are  favored  in  their  pur- 
suit of  scholarship  by  being  let  alone  somewhat  by  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  own  possible  preference  to  be  let  alone  perhaps 
somewhat  more  than  the  typical  woman  student.     But  if  mten 
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generally  are  not  normally  aggressive  in  their  attentions  toward 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  women,  they  are,  nevertheless,  socially  aggressive 
in  other  quarters,  so  that  again  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be 
that  women  candidates  for  this  organization  are  more  strenuously 
devoted  to  the  ideal  of  scholarship  than  are  the  men. 

V.     The  Relative  Luee  of  Peizes. 

Regardless  of  all  other  conditions,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  pins  possess  a  greater  charm  for  women  than 
they  do  for  men.  This  is  because  of  the  relatively  greater  lure 
that  tags  and  labels  in  general  have  for  women.  I  have  noticed, 
in  observing  children,  that  girls  care  more  for  the  distinction  that 
comes  with  colored  stars,  ribbons,  and  other  prizes  than  boys  do. 
The  appeal  to  girls  seems  deeper — and  the  difference  is  perhaps 
not  diminished  with  added  years.  It  seems  to  be  conspicuously 
the  part  of  feminine  nature  to  adore  show  and  display,  whether  in 
the  form  of  furs,  feathers,  or  fictitious  honors.  For  this  reason 
alone,  women  undoubtedly  compete  more  energetically  to  make 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  than  men.  This  being  true,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  comparatively  fewer  men  capturing  places  in  the  organi- 
zation owing  to  the  weaker  pulling  power  of  the  lure  for  them. 

VI.     The  Stimulus  of  the  Challenge. 

For  women  the  field  of  education  is  relatively  new.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  they  had  neither  souls  nor  minds,  Naturally 
women  g,re  spurred  on  by  this  charge  of  inferiority  which  the 
stone  age  imposed  upon  them.  Women  are  working  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  with  a  sort  of  vengeance.  They  are  flinging 
back  one  of  the  insults  of  the  ages  by  trying  to  "make  good," 
Unquestionably  this  aspect  of  the  situation  is  a  factor  in  placing 
women  on  a  higher  scholarship  plane  than  they  otherwise  would 
attain.  Particularly  is  this  true  where  some  specific  competition 
is  involved,  where  women  are  brought  face  to  face  with  men  in 
some  vital  test  of  scholarship  such  as  Phi  Beta  Kappa  affords. 
The  principle  involved  is  one  of  motivation,  a  principle  which  is 
always  at  the  base  of  every  whole-souled  personal  investment ;  and 
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in  this  case  it  seems  to  roie  that  there  exists  for  women  a  certain 
specific  motive  which  is  totally  lacking  for  men. 

VII.     Men  Faculties  and  the  Eternal  Feminine. 

Perhaps  but  few  people  have  given  thought  to  the  fact  that  in  our 
co-educational  colleges  and  universities  the  faculties  are  made  up 
mostly  of  men.  But  the  fact  demands  attention ;  the  fact  that  our 
women  students  have  men  teachers.  The  fact  is  a  very  pertinent 
one  when  it  comes  to  any  consideration  of  the  relative  scholarship 
grades  received  by  men  and  women  students  in  our  co-educational 
institutions.  It  is  pertinent  for  the  reason  that  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  or  both,  the  appeal  to  ijien  of  the  eternal  femi- 
nine enters  to  a  certain  extent  into  grades  given  to  women  by 
class  room  professors.  There  can  be  no  question  whatever  about 
this,  regardless  even  of  how  lustily  the  professors  might  deny  it. 
Exactly  the  same  principle  which  operates  to  favor  women  in  the 
court  room  and  in  the  jury  room,  operates  to  favor  women  in  the 
class  room.  In  the  former  cases  we  have  an  abundance  of  positive 
evidence ;  in  the  latter  case  let  those  accept  it  by  analogy,  who  have 
neither  observed  nor  experienced.  Sociologically  chivalry  may 
be  gone;  but  biologically  it  operates  undiminished.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  there  is  of  course  a  limit  beyond  which  the  charm 
of  no  woman  could  work  in  colleges  or  universities.  For  example, 
no  woman,  no  matter  how  charming  in  personality,  could  possibly 
receive  the  stamp  of  high  scholarship  who  is  a  consistent  failure 
in  her  academic  work.  The  point  is,  that  the  appeal  that  women 
make  to  men,  as  far  as  academic  grades  are  concerned,  is  sec- 
ondary, and  not  fundamental.  But  the  appeal  is  there  just  the 
same.  Let  us  not  overlook  it  in  any  discussion  which  tends  to 
accept  Phi  Beta  Kappa  membership  as  a  basis  for  drawing  con- 
clusions on  the  relative  mental  statures  of  men  and  women. 

Conclusion  and  Summary. 

In  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  by  anthropology 
and  educational  and  experimental  psychology  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  mental   differences  between  the  sexes,   none  have  been 
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found.  Those  who  would  draw  conclusions  from  the  Phi  Beta 
Xappa  figures  are  mistaken,  for  the  reason  that  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  scholarship  in  the  two  sexes  are  different.  The 
interests  of  men  are  far  more  varied  and  diverse,  both  biologically 
and  sociologically,  than  those  of  women.  For  this  reason  men  are 
working  at  dispersed  attention  much  more  than  women  are.  Schol- 
arship thus  becomes  a  definite  function  of  application.  By  no 
means  is  scholarship  an  exclusive  function  of  native  mental 
capacity. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  failure  of  men  to  apply  them- 
selves more  to  purely  mental  tasks  and  less  to  social  and  physical 
interests  is  in  itself  a  certain  evidence  of  comparative  mental 
inferiority  on  their  part — that  the  very  facts  which  I  have  brought 
forth  in  this  paper  in  defense  of  male  mentality  are  exactly  the 
proofs  of  woman's  mental  superiority.  With  respect  to  such  an 
interpretation,  each  one  of  course  must  judge  for  himself. 

Personally,  however,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  logic  of  such  a  pos- 
sible contention.  I  believe  that  the  fairer  test  would  be  on  the 
following  basis,  namely: 

With  equal  application,  how  would  men  com'pare  with  women 
from  the  standpoint  of  scholarship  grades? 

My  own  conviction  is  that  they  would  be  equal  to  women. 
!Nevertheless,  I  will,  of  course,  admit  that  men  will  not  thus  apply 
themselves — and  many  will  claim,  perhaps,  that  men  cannot. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  abstract  mental  applica- 
tion is  more  an  evidence  of  mentality  than  mentality  is  a  result 
of  application.  I,  of  course,  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive— that  is,  I  believe  that  mental  attainment  is  more  the  result 
of  application  than  application  is  a  proof  of  mental  superiority. 

However  that  be,  I  feel  sure  that  the  relative  status  of  men  and 
women  mentally,  so  far  as  scholarship  grades  are  concerned,  must 
be  fought  out  on  the  one  issue  of  application. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  the  one  service  which  future  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  committees  have  to  perform  is  to  see  their  problem 
in  this  light,  and  accordingly  to  urge  upon  men  that  "the  one 
safe,  sure,  serviceable  and  attainable  cure  for  existing  difficulties 
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is  for  men  to  apply  themselves.  I  believe  that  any  other  recom- 
mendations, such  as  arbitrarily  limiting  the  number  of  women 
students  eligible  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  or  imposing  qualifica- 
tions other  than  scholarship,  would  be  ludicrous  and  unjust. 

I  believe  further,  that  without  doubt  it  might  be  well  for  our 
public  schools  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  perhaps  every 
argument  offered  above,  save  number  seven,  may  be  operating  to 
differentiate  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  grades  and  the  high 
school. 


A  Boon  Denied 


Fair  shone  the  halls  to  Science  consecrate, 

For  one  cuffed  of  the  years  and  travel-spent, 
Consumed  by  strife  with  yearning  discontent 

And  dizzied  with  din  of  traffic.     At  the  gate 

She  paused  that  peaceful  court  to  contemplate, 

Where  Youth,  amazing  hale  and  beauteous,  went 
On  indicate  errand,  blithe,  intent. 

And  index-fingered  Wisdom  walked  sedate. 

"Life,  I  would  tarry  with  my  kinsmen  here," 

She  pleaded,  "Seeking  truth  where  candor  reigns, 

Endeavor  thrives  (its  every  task  limned  clear). 
And  learning  ripples  down  to  dulcet  strains." 

But  Life  said,  "Nay !    The  World,  long  overdue. 

Lays  a  steam-husky,  toil-choked  claim  to  you." 

— Lena  McBee. 


Outline  Study  of  Emerson's  Essays 
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EMERSON'S  ESSAYS:    COMPENSATION;  SELF- 
RELIANCE;  MANNERS. 
A.     PREPARATORY  WORK. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ESSAY  AS  A  DISTINCT  FORM 

OF  LITERARY  COMPOSITION;  FAMOUS 

ESSAYISTS. 

I.     The  Essay. 

Note  1.  The  Essaij  is  an  offshoot  of  that  department  of 
literature  known  as  the  Treatise.  A  Treatise  is  a  for- 
mal and  methodical  exposition  ofl  somie  pai-ticular 
subject,  and  is  usually  learned  and  ponderous,  designed 
only  for  the  scholarly  and  profound  thinker.  An  Essay 
is  also  an  exposition  of  some  special  theme,  but  is  not 
so  formal  nor  so  methodical  in  its  treatment  as  is  a 
Treatise,  properly  so  called.  The  Essay  appeals  to  the 
popular  taste,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  periodical 
literature. 

''The  Essay  is  projjerly  a  collection  of  notes,  indicat- 
ing certain  aspects  of  a  subject  or  suggesting  thought 
concerning  it,  rather  than  the  orderly  or  exhaustive 
treatment  of  it.  It  is  not  a  formal  siege  but  a  series 
of  assaults,  essays,  or  attempts  upon  it.  Hence  the 
name." — Century  Dictionary. 

II.    Famous  Essayists. 

Suggestion  1.  Give  the  century  and  nationality  of  each. 
1.  Sir  Francis  Bacon;  2,  Michel  Montaigne;  3,  Charles 
Lamb;  4,  Richard  Steele;  5,  James  Russell  Lowell; 
6,  Alexander  Pope;  7,  Joseph  Addison;  8,  Thomas  B. 
Macaulay;  9,  Matthew  Arnold;  10,  Thomas  Carlyle; 
11,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Note  2.     It  w^as  to  the  work  of  Bacon  that  the  name  "essay" 

was  first  applied. 
Suggestion  2.     How  do  the  essays  of  Pope  differ  from  those 
of  the  other  essayists  mentioned? 
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B.     FIRST  HEADING. 

CHAEACTER  OF  THE  ESSAY :    ABSTRACT  OF  THE 
ESSAY  AND  STUDY  OF  THE  TEXT. 

I.     Essay  on  Compensation. 

Suggestion  3.  From  the  Dictionary,  study  the  word  com- 
pensation.     Learn   its   derivation   and   its   definition. 

1.  Character  of  the  Essay. 

'Note  3.  Compensation  is  from  Emerson's  first  volume  of 
collected  essays  published  in  1841.  It  forms,  perhaps, 
the  most  characteristic  presentation  of  Emerson's  phi- 
losophy and  style.  It  is  the  utterance  of  his  deepest 
thought. 

2.  Abstract  of  the  Essay  and  Study  of  the  Text. 

a.  Introduction. 

(1)  Reasons  for  choosing  such  a  subject.  Paragraphs 
1-6. 
Suggestion  4.  Notice  that  the  assertion.  Life  was  ahead 
of  theology  is  explained  in  simpler  terms  in  the  next 
statement,  The  people  know  more,  etc.  What  word 
would  you  have  used  here  instead  of  documents?  It 
is  characteristic  of  Emerson  to  use  specific  terms  in 
his  illustrations,  as  bank-stock  and  doubloons,  etc. 
Express  the  idea  in  general  instead  of  specific  terms. 
Which  is  the  more  effective?  Give  the  purport  and 
import  of  the  sermon  of  paragraph  2.  Where  lay  the 
fallacy?  Do  you  ever  hear  a  similar  doctrine  preached 
to-day? 

b.  Discussion  or  Body  of  the  Essay. 

Note  4.  "The  body  of  the  essay  is  a  discussion  of  the 
universe  as  the  incarnation  of  unerring  truth  and 
absolute   justice." 

(1)  Paragraph  7. 

(a)  Polarity,  or  action  and  reaction,  we  meet  in 
every  part  of  nature;  in  darkness  and  light; 
in  heat  and  cold,  etc. 

(b)  An  inevitable  duality  bisects  nature. 

Note  5.  Emerson  usually  follows  a  technical  word  or 
phrase  with  its  definition  or  explanation,  as  here. 
Polarity,  i.  e.,  action  and  reaction. 

Suggestion  3.  From  the  Dictionary  study  carefully  the 
definition  and  derivation  of  inspiration,  cxpirhtiqn, 
systole,  diastole,  undulation,  centrifugal,  centripetal. 

(2)  Paragraphs  8-9. 

(a)  As  the  whole,  so  its  parts. 
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Suggestion  5.  Notice  tlie  paragraph  structure  of  the  essay, 
using  paragraph  8  as  a  model:  (1)  statement,  (2)  re- 
statement, (3)  general  illustration,  (4)  concrete  ex- 
ample. What  are  the  influences  of  climate  and  soil 
upon  civilization?  Apply  this  doctrine  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  fact  asserted  in  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph 9,  The  barren  soil,  etc. 

(3)  Paragraphs  10-11. 

(a)  The  same  dualism  underlies  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man. 

(b)  For  everything  you  have  missed,  you  have 
gained  something;  and  for  everything  you 
gain,  you  lose  something. 

Suggestion  6.  How  does  Emerson  explain  his  statement, 
The  President  has  paid  dear  for  his  White  House? 
Refute  the  charge  made  in  the  sentence.  To  preserve 
for  a  short  time,  etc.  Put  into  literal  language  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  10. 

The   last   half    of   paragraph    10   nefed   not   be   dwelt 
upon.     Experience  teaches  a  better  doctrine. 

"Note  6.  They  arc  increased,  i.  e.,  Their  needs  and  desires 
increase  and  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  is  strength- 
ened. Charges  of  that  eminence,  i.  e.,  The  burdens  of 
the  position. 

(4)  Paragraph  12. 

(a)  The  law  of  dualism  controls  the  laws  of  cities 
and  nations. 

(b)  Things  refuse  to  be  mismanaged  long. 

(c)  If  the  government  is  cruel,  the  governor's 
life  is  not  safe. 

(d)  If  you  tax  too  high  the  revenue  will  yield 
nothing. 

Suggestion  7.  Debate  the  question  involved  in  the  sen- 
tence,  Under  all  governments.... 

(5)  Paragraphs  13-14. 

(a)   The  universe  is  represented  in  every  one  of 

its  particles. 

Note   7.     The  central  thought  of  these  paragraphs  is  that 

each  occupation  is  a  compend  of  the  world  (i.  e.j  is  an 

entire  emblem  of  human  life)   and  each  occupation  is 

the   correlative   of   every   other   occupation. 

"The  world  globes  itself  in  a  drop  of  dew,"  i.  e.,  The 
same  natural  forces  which  compel  the  matter  compos- 
ing our  earth  to  assume  a  globular  form  makes  the 
tiny  drop  of  dew  a  sphere  also. 
Suggestion  8.*  Qiiestion  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  Eyes, 
ears ....  creature.  Write  an  explanation  of  the  state- 
ment. The  true  doctrine cobweb.     How  does  Emer- 
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son  make  his  theory  of  compensation  fit  his  statement 
that  the  universe  is  represented  in  every  one  of  its 
particles? 

(6)  Paragraphs  15-20. 

(a)  Justice  is  not  postponed. 

.    (b)   Every  act  rewards  itself  in  a  twofold  manner. 

(c)  All  things  are  moral. 

(d)  Life  invests  itself  with  inevitable  conditions. 
Note  8.  The  propositions  which  are  discussed  in  these  par- 
agraphs are  aphorisms.  (Consult  the  Dictionary.)  The 
sentence,  A  perfect  equity ....  is  amplified  in  Every 
secret  is  told....  The  Greek  sentence  which  is  trans- 
lated in  the  text  illustrates  the  futility  of  relying  on 
chance.  Tlie  central  fact  of  pargraphs  17  and  18  is 
summarized  in  the  last  sentence  of  18,  Men  think  that 
to  he  great. ..  .hitter.  The  teaching  of  paragraph  20 
is  that  the  man  who  tries  to  renounce  the  obligations 
of  life  and  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way  without 
regard  to  people  and  things  which  should  claim  his 
attention,  only  half  lives,  however  much  so-called  pleas- 
ure he  may  secure  for  himself. 

(7)  Paragraphs  21-22. 

'  (a)   Crime  and  punishment  are  inseparable. 

(b)  Fable,  art,  literature,  life,  show  that  the  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  universal. 

Suggestion  9.  In  studying  the  illustrations  for  these  para- 
gi-aphs,  note  their  source,  and  the  episodes  which  make 
them  appropriate.     Consult  a  Classical  Dictionary. 

(8)  Paragraphs  23-26. 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  Compensation  is  revealed  in 
fable  and  proverb. 

(b)  Proverbs  are  the  sanctuary  of  the  intuitions. 
Suggestion  10.    Notice  the  explanation  of  (b)  in  paragraph 

24.  What  is  the  teaching  of  these  paragraphs  as  sum- 
marized in  paragraph  26? 

(9)  Paragraph  27. 

(a)  A  man  cannot  speak  but  he  judges  himself. 
Every  opinion  reacts  on  him  who  utters  it. 
(10)   Paragraphs  28-33. 

(a)  You  cannot  do  wrong  without  suffering 
wrong.  All  infractions  of  love  and  equity 
in  our  social  relations  are  speedily  punished. 

(b)  A  wise  man  knows  that  it  is  always  the  part 
of  prudence  to  face  every  claimant  and  pay 
every  just  demand  on  his  time,  his  talents, 
or  his  heart. 
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Suggestion  11.  Question  the  truth  of  Burke's  statement. 
What  feeling  does  Emerson  designate  by  the  word 
fear?  Learn  the  characterization  of  fear  from  para- 
graph 30.  Amplify  this  characterization.  For  every 
benefit  you  receive,  a  tax  is  levied.  Show  that  this  has 
been  proved  by  the  most  limited  experience.  Study  the 
expressions,  scot  and  lot,  worm  worms,  mow  and  gihber. 

(11)  Paragraphs  34-35. 

(a)  Human  labor  is  one  immense  illustration  of 
the  perfect  compensation  of  the  universe. 
Suggestion    12.      Prove   that   the    statement   above    is   true. 
Of  what  are  wealth  and  credit  the  signs?    What  is  the 
law  of  nature  as  regards  labor? 

(12)  Paragraphs  36-37. 

(a)  Commit  a  crime  and  the  earth  is  made  of 
glass. 

(b)  Love,and  you  shall  be  loved. 

Suggestion  13.  Paraphrase  (a).  Does  it  mean  the  same 
as  the  common  expression,  Murder  will  out? 

(13)  Paragraphs   38-40. 

(a)  The  good  are  befriended  even  by  weakness 
and  defect. 

(b)  Every  man  in  his  lifetime  needs  to  thank  his 
faults. 

(c)  Every  evil  to  which  we  do  not  succumb  is  a 
benefactor. 

Suggestion  14.  Has  your  experience  shown  you  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  that  Islo  man  had  ever  a  defect,  etc.? 
Point  out  the  application  of  the  beautiful  image  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  38.  What  striking  and  vefry 
true  metaphor  occurs  in  paragraph  39?  Give  the  au« 
thor's   illustration  for    (c). 

(14)  Paragraphs  41-43. 

(a)  All  things  preach  the  indifferency  of  circum- 
stance. 
Note  9.     Paragraph  42  is  the  summing  up  of  the  preceding 
portion  of  the  essay  and  refutes  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion which  the  reader  must  have  reached — What  boots 
it  to  do  well,  etc. 

(15)  Paragraphs  43-47. 

Note  10.  These  paragraphs  are  the  least  interesting  and 
intelligible  to  the  young  reader.  The  quotation  from 
St.  Bernard  in  paragraph  46  may  be  considered  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  discussion. 

(16)  Paragraphs  48-50. 

(a)  Change  is  the  law  of  growth.  The  man  of 
today  scarcely  recognizes  the  man  of  yes- 
terday. 
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(b)   The    compensations    of   calamity:    Without 
calamity   there   could   be   no   growth;    The 
sure  years  reveal  the  deep  remedial  force  of 
calamity. 
Suggestion  15.     Eeproduce  the  figure  used  to  illustrate  (a) 
and  explain  its  application.     What  are  the  compensa- 
tions   of    calamity?     Express   in   your   own   words   the 
lofty   thought   in  paragraph   50.     Is   this   paragraph   a 
convincing  one?     Do  these  thoughts  make  it  easier  to 
bear  life's  calamities? 

II.    Essay  on  Self-Eeliance. 

1.  Character  of  the  Work. 

Note  11.  "Emerson's  doctrine  of  the  individual  soul  is  the 
subject  of  the  second  lecture  in  the  first  volume  of 
collected  essays.  He  always  and  every^vhere  recog- 
nized that  the)  divine  voice  which  speaks  authorita- 
tively in  the  soul  of  man  is  the  source  of  all  our  wis- 
dom. It  is  a  man's  true  self ;  hence  it  follows  that 
absolute,  supreme  self-reliance  is  the  law  of  his  being. 

2.  Abstract  of  the  Essay  and  Study  of  the  Text. 

a.  Introduction. 

(1)   Paragraphs  1  and  2. 

(a)  To  believe  your  own  thought,  to  believe  in 
your  own  heart  that  what  is  true  for  you 
is  true  for  all  men — ^that  is  genius. 

Note  12.  For  all  allusions  to  persons  and  places  suitable 
reference  books  should  be  consulted.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  identify  each  name,  but  the  reason  for  its  use 
as  an  illustration  should  be  ascertained. 

(b)  No  man  knows  what  that  is  which  he  can  do 
until  he  has  tried. 

b.  Discussion. 

(1)  Paragraphs  3-5. 

(a)  Trust  thyself:    every  heart  vibrates  to  that 
iron  string. 
Suggestion   16.     Repeat  from  memory  the   sentence  which 
follows  this  topic   sentence.     By  what  metaphor  does 
Emerson  describe  the  effect  of  self-consciousness. 

(2)  Paragraphs  6-7. 

(a)   Self-reliance  is  the  aversion  of  society  every- 
where. 
Note   13.     Chapter    7    illustrates    Emerson's    fondness    for 
using  short  sentences  which  might  have  been  used  as 
parts  of  one  long  sentence. 
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Suggestion  17.  What  is  Emerson's  position  as  regards 
charity?  Do  you  agree  with  him?  Ought  you  to  speak 
the  rude  truth  in  all  ways?  Paraphrase  //  malice  and 
vanity  wear  the  coat  of  philanthropy.  Define  Mgotf 
lintels,  pules. 

(3)  Paragraphs  8-11. 

(a)   Conformity  and  Consistency: — What  I  must 

do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not  what  people 

think.     A   man   should   not  appeal   by  his 

actions  to  public  favor.     The  objection  to 

conforming  to  usages  that  have  become  dead 

to  you  is  that  it  scatters  your  force. 

Suggestion   18.     Show  that  the  first  assertion  of    (a)    is  a 

dangerous   doctrine.     Eeproduce   Emerson's    censure  of 

the  foolish  face  of  praise.     Show  that  there  are  many 

occasions  when  the  foolish  face  of  praise  is  justifiable. 

(4)  Paragraphs  12-14. 

(a)  The  other  terror  that  scares  us  from  our 
self-reliance  is  our  consistency. 

(b)  A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds. 

(c)  With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply 
nothing  to  do, 

(d)  To  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood, 
Suggestion    19.    Learn   from   paragraph   14   the   statement, 

Speak  what  you  think. ..  .today.     Discuss   (d). 

(5)  Paragraphs  15-17. 

(a)  We  pass  for  what  we  are.  If  a  man's  actions 
are  honest  and  natural,  they  will  reveal  what 
manner  of  man  he  is ;  conformity  will  reveal 
nothing. 

(b)  An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man. 

Note  14.  Instead  of  the  gong,  etc.,  i.  e.,  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  crowd,  let  us  hear  our  own  individual  summons 
to  some  special  act  of  courage.  Emerson  uses  the 
wrong^  words  when  he  mentions  acrostic  and  Alexan- 
drian stanza.  Consult  the  Dictionary  for  these  and  for 
the  word  "palindrome." 

(6)  Paragraphs  18-20. 

(a)   Let  a  man  know  his  worth  and  keep  things 
under  his  feet. 
Suggestion  20.     Interpret  the  sentence,  Our  reading  is  men- 
dicant and  sycophantic.     Interpret  in  your  own  words 
paragraph  20. 
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(7)  Paragraphs  21-23. 

(a)  Intuition  (insight)  is  the  fountain  of  action 
and  thought, 

(b)  Man  must  live,  not  in  the  past  but  in  the 
present. 

Note  15.  Tlie  theme  of  paragraph  22  is  Progress,  one  of 
Emerson's  favorite  subjects.  Man  is  not  to  borrow 
ideas  from  the  past  nor  strive  for  the  results  effected 
in  the  past.  The  centuries  are  conspirators,  etc.,  1,  e., 
Examples  of  the  past  impede  progress. 

(8)  Paragraphs  24-32. 

(a)  If  we  live  truly,  we  shall  see  truly. 

(b)  Life  only  avails,  not  the  having  lived. 

(c)  The  soul  is  self-sufficing  and  self -relying. 

(d)  Man  must  in  a  measure  separate  himself 
from  his  fellows.  But  your  isolation  must 
not  be  mechanical,  but  spiritual,  that  is, 
must  be  elevation. 

Suggestion  21.  What  is  the  teaching  of  paragraphs  30  to 
32?  Do  you  accept  the  ethics  of  these  paragraphs? 
Notice  that  Emerson  uses  the  names  Thor  and  Woden 
as  synonyms  for  courage  and  constancy. 

(9)  Paragraph  33. 

(a)  Our  age  yields  no  great  and  perfect  persons. 
(Discuss.) 

(10)  Paragraphs  34-35. 

(a)  A  greater  self-reliance  will  work  a  revolution 
in  all  the  relations  of  men. 

(11)  Paragraphs  36-38. 

(a)  False  prayers  betoken  a  lack  of  self-reliance. 
Prayer  as  a  means  to  effect  a  private  end  is 
theft  and  meanness. 

Suggestion  22.  Repeat  the  definition  of  prayer  from  para- 
graph 36.  What  does  Emerson  mean  by  prayer  in 
action?     Interpret,  Our  regrets  are  false  prayers. 

(b)  Discontent  is  the  want  of  self-reliance.  It 
is  infirmity  of  will. 

(13)   Paragraphs  39-42. 

(a)  The  rage  of  travelling  is  a  symptom  of  want 
of  self-reliance.    The  soul  is  no  traveler. 

(b)  Imitation  is  the  traveling  of  the  mind. 
Suggestion   23.     Reproduce   Emefrson's   arguments   on  these 

points  and  explain  the  purpose  served  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  the  personages  mentioned  in  these  para- 
graj-b*. 
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(13)  Paragraphs  43-48. 

(a)  Insist    on    yourself;    never    imitate.     Every 
great  man  is  a  unique. 

(b)  Do  that  which  is  assigned  you  and  you  can- 
not hope  too  much  nor  dare  too  much. 

(c)  Society   never   advances;    it  recedes. ..  .the 
other. 

(d)  For  everything  that  is  given,  something  is 
taken. 

(e)  There  is  no  deviation  in  the  moral  standard. 
Xo  greater  men  are  now  than  ever  were. 

Suggestion  24.  How  does  Emerson  express  the  thought, 
You  can  he  a  gre'it  artist,  a  great  builder,  a  great  icriter. 
Reproduce  the  author's  proof  for  statements  (c)  and 
(d).  What  startling  questions  does  Emerson  propound 
in  pargraph  46.  Answer  them.  What  point  is  made) 
by  citing  the  men  of  paragraph  47?  Is  it  true  that 
the  persons  tvho  make  the  nation  to-day,  next  year 
die,  and  their  experience  with  them? 

(14)  Paragraphs  49-50. 

(a)   Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  yourself. 

Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  the  triumph 

of  principles. 
A^ofe  16.  The  last  two  pargraphs  of  this  essay  are  involved 
and  their  teaching  is  not  sound.  A  better  doctrine  is 
this :  Absolute,  defiant  self-reliance  is  a  virtue  only  iu 
those  who  are  endowed  with  exceptional  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  which  lift  them  above  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. The  average  man  must  accommodate  himself  to 
his  surroundings  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  an  individual  unit.  A  leadef  is 
not  to  be  condemned  because  he  marches  with  his  fel- 
lows instead  of  far  in  advance  of  them ;  nor  is  a  social 
system  necessarily  false  and  hollow  because  it  empha- 
sizes the  obvious  and  practical  rewards  of  successful 
energy. 

III.    Essay  on  Manners. 

1.    Character  of  the  Work. 

tiote  17.  Emerson's  Essay  on  Manners  may  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  essays,  published  in  1844.  In  it 
Emerson  gives  us  his  idea  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
gentleman. 

Emerson's  essay  Behavior  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  Manners.  In  the  Essay  o»  Behavior  occurs 
the  often-quoted  definition  of  "manners" — "There  is 
always  a  best  way  of  doing  everything,  if  it  be  but  to 
boil   an   egg.     Manners   are   the   happy  ways   of   doing 
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things ;  each,  once  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love,  noAV 
repeated  and  hardened  into  usage.  They  form  at  last 
a  rich  varnish  with  which  the  routine  of  life  is  washed 
and  its  details  adorned.  If  they  are  superficial,  so  are 
the  dewdrops  which  give  such  a  depth  to  the  morning 
meadows.'' 

2.    Abstract  of  the  Essay  and  Study  of  the  Text. 

a.  Introduction. 

(1)   Paragraph  1. 

^(b)  How  the  other  half  of  the  world  lives. 

b.  Discussion. 

(1)   Paragraph  2. 

(a)  What  fact  is  more  conspicuous  in  modern 
history  than  the  creation  of  the  gentleman? 

(b)  The  word  gentleman  is  a  homage  to  personal 
and  incommunicable  properties. 

(c)  A  gentleman  is  a  compound  result,  into  which 
every  great  force  enters  as  an  ingredient, 
namely,  virtue,  wit,  beauty,  wealth  and  power. 

(g)   Paragraph  3. 

(a)  The  word  gentleman  denotes  manhood  or 
personal  force  first,  and  then  gentleness. 

(b)  A  gentleman  is  a  man  of  truth,  lord  of  his 
own  actions  and  expressing  that  lordship  in 
his  behavior,  not  in  any  manner  dependent 
and  servile  either  on  persons  or  opinions  or 
possessions. 

(3)  Paragi'aph  4. 

(a)  A  true  gentleman  is  the  ruler  of  society. 
The  rulers  of  society  must  be  up  to  the  worV 
of  the  world. 

Suggestion  25.  Put  into  your  o^vn  words  a  description  of 
Emerson's  ideal  gentleman  from  this  paragraph.  Para- 
phrase, They  sat  very  carleleasly  in  their  chairs,  etc. 

(4)  Paragraph  5. 

(b)  To  the  gentleman  money  is  not  essential; 
hut  he  ninst  have  invention  to  take  the  lead, 
and  a  broad  sympathy  which  puts  him  in 
fellowship  with  crowds,  and  makes  his  action 
popular. 

(5)  Paragraph  6-9. 

(a)  The  manners  of  a  gentleman  are  observed 
and  copied. 

(b)  Manners  aim  to  facilitate  life. 
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(c)  Good  breeding,  of  whatever  country,  readily 
fraternizes  with  that  of  every  other. 

(d)  Fashion  rests  on  reality  and  hates  nothing 
so  much  as  pretenders. 

(e)  Good  sense  and  character  make  their  own 
forms  every  moment. 

Note  18.  Much  study  should  be  put  on  these  paragraphs, 
since  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  good  man- 
ners be  cultivated  and  appreciated.  By  Fashion,  Emer- 
son means,  not  the  foolish  thing  aften  called  fashion, 
but  the  concrete  expression  of  good  manners.  Fashion 
is  a  symlwlic  institution  and  stands  for  much  that  is 
desirable. 

Suggestion  26.  What  doe?s  Emerson  say  of  the  relation  of 
great  men  to  the  fashionable  Avorld? 

(6)  Paragraphs   10-13. 

(a)  The  first  thing  society  requires  of  a  man  is 
reality. 

(b)  A  gentleman  never  dodges. 

(c)  The  first  point  of  courtesy  must  always  be 
truth. 

(7)  Paragraphs  13-15. 

(a)  The  value  of  deference:  Let  us  not  be  too 
much  acquainted. 

(b)  A  gentleman  makes  no  noise;  a  lady  is 
serene. 

(c)  Intellect  must  be  part  of  the  equipment  of 
a  gentleman. 

(d)  Defect  in  manners  is  usually  the  defect  of 
fine  perceptions. 

(e)  What  helps  or  hinders  fellowship  makes  the 
good  or  bad  of  manners. 

Suggestion  27.  Kepeat  from  memory  the  sentence .  which 
begins  with  the  words.  The  person  who  screams .... 
Describe  in  your  own  words  the  sort  of  person  desig- 
nated by  Emerson  when  he  says,  Society  loves  Creole 
natures,  etc. 

(8)  Paragraphs  16-20. 

(a)  Good  nature  is  a  requisite  of  the  real  gentle- 
man. 

(b)  A  man  who  is  not  happy.  . .  .occasion. 

(c)  Love  is  the  basis  of  courtesy. 

(d)  A  beautiful  form  is  better  than  a  beautiful 
face;  a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a 
beautiful  form. 
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Note   19.     Paragraphs   17   and   18  constitute  a  fine  defence 

of  the  forms  of  politeness  and  cultivated  manners. 
Suggestion  28.  Repeat  Emerson's  definition  of  a  real  gen- 
tleman. \\liat  does  he  mean  by  insight,  and  what 
does  he  say  of  it?  Note  the  distinction  between  a  false 
gentleman  and  a  true  one.  Paraphrase,  What  if  the 
false  gentleman  almost  bows  the  true  out  of  the  toorld. 
Reproduce  the  distinction  drawn  between  God's  gentle- 
man and  Fashion's.  Wliat  is  the  topic  discussed  in 
paragraph  20?  What  is  the  topic  sentence?  (/  esteem 
it,  etc.)  Show  that  the  paragraph  is  not  a  digression, 
c.    Conclusion. 

(1)   Paragraphs   21-23. 

(a)   Without  the 'rich  heart  wealth  is  an  ugly 
beggar. 
Suggestion  29.     Relate  the  anecdote  which  closes  the  essay. 
What  assertion  does  it  illustrate? 

:■  !  j^ifi 

C.     SECOND  EEADIJs^G  (For  the  Three  Essays). 

PASSAGES  TO  REMEMBER ;   POINTS  FOR  SPECIAL 
STUDY;   LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

I.     Passages   to  Remember. 

Suggestion  30.     Put  into  your  own  words  the  truth  which 
each  one  teaches. 

1.  Our  popular  theology  has  gained  in  decorum,  and  not  in 

principle,  over  the  superstitions  it  has  displaced. 

2.  The  soul  says,  ''Eat" ;   the  body  would  feast. 

3.  Drive  out  nature  with  a  fork,  she  comes  running  back. 
i.     In  nature  nothing  can  be  given,  all  things  are  sold. 

5.  A  man  often  pays  dear  for  a  small  frugality. 

6.  We  are  idolaters  of  the  old. 

7.  In   every   work   of   genius   we   recognize   ouy   rejected 

thoughts. 

8.  Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  nonconformist. 

9.  Do  your  work,  and  I  shall  know  you. 

10.  The  voyage  of  the  best  ship  is  a  zigzag  line  of  a  hundred 

tacks. 

11.  Let  a  man  know  his  worth  and  keep  things  under  his 

feet. 

12.  The  rulers  of  society  must  be  up  to  the  work  of  the 

world,  and  equal  to  their  versatile  office. 
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II.     For  Special  Study. 

Suggestion  31.     Explain  or  identify  each.     State  the  point 
which  each  is  used  to  illustrate. 

1.  Errors  of  the  planets.  2.  Prometheus  knows  one  secret 
which  Jove  must  bargain  for.  3.  The  ancient  doctrine 
of  Nemesis.  4.  Thread  ball.  5.  The  obscene  bird. 
6.  The  emerald  of  Poly  crates.  7.  The  banian  of  the 
forest.  8.  Barbadoes.  9.  Galileo  was  misunderstood. 
10.  Without  parallax.  11.  Antinomianism.  13. 
Vatican.  13.  The  colossal  chisel  of  Phidias).  14, 
The  Whigs  of  Maine.    15.  Circe's  horned  company. 


III.    The  Literary  Style  of  the  Essays. 

Quoted  Criticisms. 

a.  Emerson's  vocabulary  is  drawn  both  from  literature 

and  from  life  and  has  a  wide  range.  It  is  finely 
compounded  of  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  ele- 
ments. His  words  are  learned  or  homely  and  real- 
istic as  best  befits  his  thought. 

Suggestion  32.     Mention  examples  of  each  point  mentioned 
above. 

b.  Emerson's  sentences  are  generally  short  (style  coupe). 

The  principal  figures  of  speech  employed  by  this 
author  are:  (1)  antithesis,  (2)  metaphor,  and  (3) 
simile.  The  first  figure  is  specially  characteristic 
of  Emerson.  He  employs  figures  of  speech  not  as 
mere  ornaments;  he  inlays  them  in  the  organic 
structure  of  the  thought — Swinton's  "Studies  in 
English." 

c.  It  is  characteristic  of  Emerson  that  he  says  one  thing 

at  one  time  and  a  quite  different  thing  at  another 
time.  (Compare  Self -Reliance  and  Manners).  He 
not  onlv  acknowledges  this  fact,  but  justifies  it  in 
his  essay  on  Self  Reliance. 

d.  Quaint,  keen,  homely  good  sense  is  one  of  the  marked 

characteristics  of  Emerson's  work. 

e.  Emerson  did  not  arrive  at  truth  by  subtle  reasoning, 

but  simply  gave  forth,  in  the  tersest  form,  the  ideas 
as  they  came  to  him.  ...    "    •.  *.  ..-i^a 
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D.     SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK. 
TEST  QUESTIONS:   THEME  SUBJECTS. 

I.    Test  Questions. 

1.  State  the  important  facts  in  the  life  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  State  some  of  the  teachings  of  his  system  of  phi- 
losophy. Describe  that  portion  of  his  career  connected  with 
his  ministerial  work  and  his  theological  beliefs. 

2.  Describe  the  Transcendental  Movement  in  New  Eng- 
land.   What  connection  has  Emerson  with  this  subject? 

3.  Give_  the  derivation  of  the  word  Compensation  and 
explain  the  metaphor  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  word. 
Enumerate  the  documents  from  which  Emerson  draws  his 
doctrine  of  compensation. 

4.  For  everything  you  gain  you  lose  something.  Show 
that  this  is  true  and  prove  that  the  gain  and  loss  are  not 
evenly  balanced. 

5.  In  the  essay  on  Self  Reliance,  the  apparent  teaching  is 
that  we  should  draw  neither  help  nor  inspiration  from  the 
experiences  and  teachings  of  the  Past.  Show  that  this  is  not 
true  philosophy. 

6.  Complete  the  following  assertions:  The  true  doctrine 
of  omnipresence.  . .  .  Treat  men  as  pawns  and  ninepins. . . . 
A  man  is  relieved  and  gay ....  Manners  aim  to. . . .  Defect 
in  manners  is.  . .  .     The  secret  of  success  in  society.  . .  . 

7.  In  Compensation,  Emerson  says.  This  law  of  laws 
which  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  and  the  college  deny.  What 
does  he  mean  by  that  assertion?    Finish  the  sentence. 

8.  What  does  the  essay  on  Compensation  designate  as 
the  one  base  thing  in  the  universe?  In  Self  Reliance,  what 
does  Emerson  designate  as  the  whole  distinction  between 
greatness  and  meanness? 

9.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  essay  on  Self  Reliance, 
what  are  the  consequences  of  nonconformity?  Give  Emer- 
son's definition  of  Instinct. 

10.  Reproduce  the  explanation  of  There  are  two  confes- 
sionals, etc.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  with  Emerson's 
teaching  in  regard  to  Prayer.  What  is  his  definition  of  the 
word  ? 

11.  Enumerate  the  qualities  which  make  up  the  Emer- 
sonian ideal  of  good  manners.     Give  in  one  sentence  Emer- 
son's definition  of  a  gentleman. 
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12.  Show  from  the  essay  and  from  your  own  experience 
that  good  manners  are  an  absolute  necessity;  that  they  are 
natural,  not  artificial ;  that  they  may  be  acquired  by  everyone 
in  any  station  of  life. 

13.  Put  into  a  few  words  Emerson's  doctrine  of  Self 
Reliance.    How  far  do  you  agree  with  him? 

14.  What  does  Emerson  say  about  the  influence  of  woman 
in  society?    In  what  connection  does  he  take  up  this  subject? 

15.  Of  the  three  essays  studied,  which  one  appeals  most 
to  you  ?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

II.    Theme  Subjects. 

1.  The  dice  of  God  are  always  loaded. 

2.  The  Sweet  without  the  Bitter. 

3.  Bad  counsel  confounds  the  adviser. 

4.  The  harm  of  the  improved  machinery  may  compensate 

its  good. 

5.  Manners  aim  to  facilitate  life. 

6.  Fashion,  a   Symbolic  Institution. 

7.  The  Captivity  of  Etiquette. 

8.  Good  Manners. 

9.  Bad  Manners  hinder  Fellowship. 

10.  God's  Gentleman  and  Fashion's  Gentleman. 

11.  To  be  Great  is  to  be  Misunderstood. 

12.  ■  "For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 

Of  loyal  nature,  and  of  noble  mind."  ; 


'/ 


The  Freshman  Problem 

Alma  Paschall,  Central  High  School,  Akeon,  Ohio. 

f™"»"""°""""""'tT  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  term  the  teacher  of 

-         A        i  ^^^  Freshman  class  sees  before  him  a  group  of  from 

I      jf^^     I  twenty  to  fifty  pupils,  who,  at  first  glance,  seem 

I                   §  but  slightly  differentiated  from  each  other.     Thia 

|i]iiiiiniiiKaiiiiiiiiiiiici^  sameness  lasts  but  a  brief  period,  the  group  break- 

I                   I  ing  up  into  those  who  are  quick  to  comprehend  and 

I                   1  respond  to  a  new  environment,  and  those  who  are 

•ii]||IUIIIIIUDIimiinilK4*  -,  t  n^^        j-  i 

overcome  by  new  surroundings.  Ihe  lormer  class 
may  be  trusted  to  develop  more  or  less  by  themselves.  Their  nat- 
ural quickness  will  enable  them  to  master  the  intricacies  of  system, 
the  difficulties  of  an  entire  change  of  work,  and  in  all  probability 
they  will  remain  in  school.  These  are  not  the  ones  who  constitute 
the  teacher's  problem,  but  the  other  group — ^not  the  "submerged 
tenth,"  but  the  "submerged  half"  of  High  School  Freshmen. 

If  left  to  themselves,  these  pupils  soon  sink  under  a  load  of 
discouragement,  leave  school,  and  drift  out  into  life  to  swell  the 
vast  army  of  incompetents.  What  is  to  be  done  by  the  Freshman 
teacher  to  hold  these  pupils  in  line  until  the  critical  first  year  ia 
safely  passed? 

To  begin  with,  any  wise  superintendent  will  place  sympathetic, 
broad-minded  teachers  in  this  critical  position,  for  nowhere  does 
personality  count  for  more. 

Even  a  sympathetic  teacher,  however,  must  have  some  definite 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  to  begin  with,  for  sympathy  involves 
understanding.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  understand- 
ing may  be  obtained.  One  helpful  thing  is  the  early  writing  of 
autobiographies.  A  child  with  a  pen  in  his  hand  frankly  reveals 
himself. 

Bits  like  this  give  a  teacher  an  insight  into  a  pupil's  character: 
"One  day»  in  a  fit  of  temper,  I  threatened  my  brother  with 
a  hatchet."     "I  was  always  a  restless  child,  liking  to  run  away 
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from  home."     ''I've  never  liked  school  and  would  like  to  go  to 
work."     ''I  was  sick  a  great  deal  as  a  child."     "The  only  teacher  ' 
I  ever  liked  was  one  who  encouraged  me  to  go  into  newspaper 
work.     She  said  I  had  a  nose  for  news." 

In  this  way,  without  any  troublesome  inquisitiveness,  a  teacher 
may  learn  a  vast  deal  of  usable  information  about  the  child's 
parentage,  home  training,  education,  habits,  health,  likes,  dislikes, 
etc.  There  is  no  better  introduction  to  a  Freshman's  past  life 
than  this. 

Home  visits  come  next  in  importance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  a  child  fails  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard,  in  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  reason  can  be  found  in  the  home.  Here  is  a  real 
instance :  A  girl  of  unusually  fine  physical  appearance  fell  behind 
in  classes.  Investigation  revealed  that,  having  left  home  because 
of  a  stepmother's  unreasonableness,  the  girl  was  struggling  along 
as  best  she  might,  doing  housework  before  and  after  school  to  ' 
support  herself.  Physical  examination  also  showed  that  she  was 
completely  blind  in  one  eye.  How  many  adults,  think  you,  could 
have  kept  up  in  classes  under  the  circumstances  ?  Such  instances 
might  be  multiplied,  but  the  one  illustration  will  suffice.  A  dozen 
visits  to  homes  such  as  are  found  in  our  large  and  congested  cities, 
will  do  more  to  broaden  a  teacher's  sympathies  than  a  ton  of  educa- 
tional tracts.  The  wonder  becomes,  not  that  High  School  pupils 
do  so  poorly,  but  that  they  have  courage  to  do  anything  at  all. 

For  home  visiting  there  is  no  effective  substitute.  Bringing  the 
parent  to  the  school  is  good,  but  does  not  always  give  the  right 
touch  of  sympathy.  The  parent,  while  there,  is  at  a  disadvantage 
because  out  of  his  familiar  element,  and  is  more  or  less  artificial 
in  conversation.  In  the  kitchen,  by  the  cook-stove,  where  the 
evening  meal  is  preparing,  the  mother  will  speak  to  you  from  her 
heart.  Here,  at  the  fireside,  you  will  learn  that  the  boy  who 
bothers  you  so  terribly,  has  been  marred  from  birth  because  of 
the  drunken  orgy  of  a  dissolute  father ;  or  you  will  hear  that  the 
girl  whose  coquettish  ways  are  your  despair,  is  the  victim  of 
heredity — ''T  was  on  the  stage  before  I  was  married." 
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Oh,  it  is  all  so  clear  to  you,  when  jou  once  get  into  the  heart 
of  the  home. 

There  is  little  place  in  the  Freshman  class  for  direct  preaching 
— simple  justice  goes  further.  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,"  is  too  mild  a  description  of  some  teachers'  notions  of 
discipline — rather^  Booth  Tarkington  has  expressed  it,  in  one  of 
his  recent  stories,  "Instead  of  taking  a  'tooth  for  a  tooth,'  she 
took  the  whole  jaw."  It  is  seldom  indeed,  that  square  dealing 
will  not  obviate  difficulties.  If  it  doesn't,  there  is  something 
viciously  wrong  with  the  system,  and  the  trouble  is  further  up 
than  the  teacher. 

Lastly,  and  probably  most  important  of  all,  is  correct  method 
of  teaching.  Madame  Montessori  has  given  to  us  a  rule  of  pro- 
cedure that  is  wonderful  in  its  effectiveness  and  simplicity. 
■'Preparation  before  Process."  The  child  in  her  school  "explodes" 
into  writing,  because,  unconsciously  to  himself,  his  brain  cells 
have  been  trained  in  the  art  of  writing.  This  is  the  whole  secret 
of  successful  teaching — not  endless  explanations,  which  encourage 
mental  inertia  on  the  part  of  the  pupil — ^but  preparation.  To 
accomplish  this  the  teacher  must  have  a  far  vision  into  the  future, 
must  be  aiming  squarely  at  a  definite  goal.  Often  the  vagueness 
of  a  pupil's  mind  is  but  a  reflection  of  an  equal  mistiness  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher.  Even  the  Squeers'  method  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  definite  and  encouraging  self-activity. 

In  every  Freshman's  study  there  is  some  high  point  toward 
which  the  whole  subject  is  tending.  In  Algebra,  perhaps  it  is 
the  equation,  or  in  History,  the  development  of  representative 
government,  or  in  Latin,  the  mysteries  of  indirect  discourse. 
From  the  beginning  the  teacher's  eye  should  be  on  this  point; 
every  illustration,  every  question,  should  help  elucidate  it.  Then 
when  the  time  comes,  behold,  the  child  "explodes"  into  the  equa- 
tion, the  governmental  problem,  the  word  order  of  the  foreign 
tongue.  Preparation  before  process — self-activity,  not  slavish 
imitation,  these  big  thoughts  we  get  from  Montessori. 

In  conclusion,  the  whole  task  of  holding  the  Freshman  in  High 
School  is  solved  when  we  feel  a  real  interest  in  his  hopes  and 
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ambitions,  and  keep  him  from  feeling  too  keenly  the  sting  of 
defeat.  It  is  said  of  the  philosopher  Pascal  that  he  was  never 
allowed  to  undertake  anything  beyond  his  ability,  lest  he  learn 
therefrom  the  meaning  of  failure.  This  is  a  great  psychological 
principle  in  guiding  High  School  youth.  iJ^othing  succeeds  like 
success,  and  the  joy  of  achievement  is  the  magic  potion  with  which 
we  teachers  may  conjure. 

POEMS  BY  CHILDREN  * 

MY  FAIRYLAND 

In  my  fairyland  afar. 

Where  my  little  people  are, 

Where  my  little  dream-man  wanders 

Up  and  down  the  street; 

There  I  go  when  day  is  done, 

There  I  see  my  fairy  shops 

Filled  with  tiny  fairy  stuffs: 

Little  dresses,  soft  and  white, 

Little  jewels  so  very  bright. 

Little  pairs  of  silvery  shoes, 

Little  ribbons  of  wondrous  hues, 

And  the  queen  upon  her  throne. 

With  her  dainty  fairy  throng  about  her. 

Don't  you  think  my  fairyland  is  sweet? 

I  do! 
^  ^      •  •^°  — Helen  Armstrong  (age  9). 

DREAM  CLOUDS 
White  clouds,  soft  clouds, 

Sailing  o'er  the  sea. 
Have  you  in  your  dreaming  hearts 

Any  room  for  me? 
For  a  little  person  who  Avould  sail  with  yon 
To  a  land  of  dreams  far  across  the  blue — 
To  a  land  where  sunshine  and  happiness  reign — 
To  a  place  where  all  my  dreams  could  live  again  ? 
If  I  could  go  even  by  the  bright  sun's  gleams. 

Softest  clouds, 
Is  there  any  way  to  my  land  of  dreams  ? 

— Greta  Watson  (age  13). 

*  These  are  specimens  of  a  large  number  of  equally  beautiful  short  poems  written  by  young  Chil- 
dren, in  the  Hollywood  School  for  Girls,  Lo«  Angeles,  California  and  sent  to  us  by  Leah  Press  Lovell, 
Director  of  Experimental  Group  in  that  school.  We  believe  that  they  will  prove  suggestive  to  other 
teachers.    The  Editor. 
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r.  W.  Jenivi:ns,  Dikector  of  The  Eussell  Sage  Fouxdation. 

f""""""°"""'»""t 0:N^TAXA  is  credited  with  having  a  better  public 
I  fk  M  =  school  system  than  any  other  state,  according  to 
i       llfl     s    ^^^^  findings  of  a  comparative  study  of  state  educa- 


tional systems  published  by  the  Department  of 
^iiuiiiiiiiiouiiuiiiiii^  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Second 
I  I    place  is  assigned  to  the  schools  of  California,  third 

i  i    place  to  those  of  Arizona,  fourth  to  N^ew  Jersey, 

and  tilth  to  the  state  oi  Washington. 
These  findings  are  contained  in  a  volume  entitled  *'An  Index 
I^umber  for  State  School  Systems,"  and  the  author  is  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayres,  Director  of  the  Foundation's  Department  of  Education. 
The  report  is  a  small  book  of  sober  statistical  text  and  many 
elaborate  tables  setting  forth  the  methods  by  which  the  results 
have  been  secured  by  the  Foundation's  investigators. 

East  and  West. 
Figures  showing  the  educational  standing  of  the  dilferent  states 
each  ten  years  since  1890,  indicate  that  during  this  period  the 
West  has  been  coming  up  educationally  while  the  East  has  been, 
going  down.  The  greatest  relative  improvement  has  been  made 
by  Utah,  while  the  state  that  has  shown  the  largest  falling  off 
during  the  period  is  Maryland.  In  general,  the  gains  of  the 
Western  states  and  the  losses  of  the  Eastern  ones  have  just  coun- 
terbalanced each  other.  Since  1890  the  states  of  the  Xorth  At- 
lantic group  have  lost  an  average  of  eight  points  in  relative  rank, 
while  those  of  the  Western  group  have  gained  on  the  average  just 
the  same  amount.  Among  the  states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the 
only  one  that  has  gained  instead  of  losing  is  New  Jersey.  Among 
the  forty-eight  states  the  one  which  has  had  the  best  and  most 
consistently  high  record  is  California.  The  fig-ures  indicate  that 
up  to  1900  Massachusetts  held  the  first  place,  giving  way  to  the 

*  An  Index  Number  for  State  School  Systems,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Department  of  Ednca- 
tion,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.    70  pp.   clotb,  76  cents. 
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state  of  Washington  in  1910,  which  in  turn  was  superseded  in 
first  place  by  Montana  in  1918. 

The  Standing  of  the  States. 
'No  element  of  personal  judgment  enters  into  the  methods  by 
which  the  records  have  been  compiled  and  combined.  All  the 
data  are  computed  from  figures  furnished  by  the  states  themselves 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  standing  of  the  forty-eight 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  three  territorial  posses- 
sions is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Educationat.  Index  Numbers  of.  States  in  1918. 

Montana 75.8     27.     Kansas    55.2 

California   71.2     28.     Canal  Zone 55.1 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Arizona 66.2  29. 

New  Jersey   65.9  30. 

Dist.  of  Columbia. .  .64.3  31. 

Washington 63.7  32. 

Iowa   61.9  33. 

Utah   61.4  34. 

Massachusetts   61.0  35. 

Michigan 60.1  36. 

Connecticut    59.8  37. 

Ohio    59.7  38. 

New  York    59.4  39. 

Colorado 59.2  40. 

North  Dakota    59.1  41. 

Nevada   59.0  42. 

Indiana 58.9  43. 

Idaho 58.6  44. 

Minnesota 58.4  45. 

Oregon    57.8  46. 

Pennsylvania    57.7  47. 

Nebraska 57.1  48. 

Hawaii   57.0  49. 

Illinois    56.8  50. 

Wyoming 56.7  51. 

Ehode  Island 56.3  52. 


South  Dakota 55.0 

New   Hampshire .  .  .  .54.4 

New  Mexico 53.0 

Vermont   51.5 

Wisconsin 51.3 

Missouri   49.6 

Maine 47.4 

Oklahoma 44.4 

Maryland    43.2 

Delaware 42.3 

Texas 41.1 

Florida   37.8 

West  Virginia 37.7 

Porto  Kico 35.8 

Virginia   35.3 

Tennessee   35.1 

Kentucky 35.0 

Louisiana    33.9 

Georgia   32.6 

North  Carolina 30.6 

Alabama 30.6 

Arkansas 30.3 

Mississippi   30.0 

South  Carolina    29.4 
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The  Tekritobial,  Possessions. 

I^ot  the  least  surprising  of  the  results  of  the  study  is  the  fact 
that  the  educational  systems  of  our  territorial  possessions,  such 
as  Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Porto  Rico,  have  higher  ratings 
than  those  of  many  of  the  forty-eight  states.  According  to  the 
tables  of  the  report,  the  schools  of  Hawaii  rank  above  those  of 
the  majority  of  American  states,  standing  in  their  index  niunber 
just  above  that  of  Illinois  and  just  below  that  of  ISTebraska.  The 
schools  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  in  twenty-eighth  place,  just  below 
those  of  Kansas  and  above  those  of  South  Dakota.  The  schools 
of  Porto  Rico  are  in  forty-second  place,  above  those  of  Virginia 
and  below  those  of  West  Virginia.  Ten  Southern  states  have 
records  poorer  than  that  of  Porto  Rico.  This  last  showing  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  wealth 
of  Porto  Rico  is  only  about  $200  per  inhabitant.  This  is  about 
one-fourth  that  of  the  poorest  of  American  states,  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  as  much  as  that  in  the  richest  state,  and  about  one- 
tenth  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  state.  When  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  Porto  Rico  supports  her  schools  from  her  own 
revenues,  and  that  she  has  a  large  colored  population,  it  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  that  she  has  a  longer  school  year  than  any 
state  in  the  Union  and  pays  higher  salaries  than  most  of  our 
Southern  states. 

Losses  and  Gains  Among  the  States. 

The  degree  to  which  the  different  states  have  lost  or  gained  in 
relative  rank  since  1890  is  shown  by  a  table  which  reflects  the 
tendency  of  the  Western  states  to  move  forward  and  the  Eastern 
states  to  fall  back  in  maintenance  of  their  educational  systems. 

The  table  follows: 

Rank  Bank  ~        Rank  Rank 

in     in  in     in 

State  1890 1918  Gain  State  1890 1918  Gain 

Utah   2Y  Y  20  Michigan    15  9  6 

I^orth  Dakota 33  14  19  South  Dakota 31  26  5 

Idaho 36  17  19  ]^ew  Jersey 7  4  3 

Kew  Mexico 47  28  19  Georgia 45  42  3 
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Rank  Rank 

Rank  Rank 

in 

in 

in 

in 

State 

1890 

1918  Gain 

state 

1890  1918  Gain 

Washington    . . 

19 

5 

14 

West  Virginia.  . 

..39 

37       2 

Iowa   

....17 

6 

11 

Ohio 

..12 

11       1 

Arizona 

....13 

3 

10 

Missouri   

..32 

31       1 

Oregon    

....29 

19 

10 

Tennessee 

..40 

39       1 

!N"ebraska    . . . , 

....30 

21 

9 

Louisiana    

..42 

41       1 

Indiana 

....24 

16 

8 

North  Carolina. 

..44 

43       1 

Montana   .... 

8 

1 

7 

California 

..    2 

2      .. 

Minnesota    .  . . 

....25 

18 

7 

Texas 

..35 

35      .. 

Rank  Rank 

Rank  RTank 

in 

in 

in 

in 

State 

1890  1918  Loss 

state 

1890  1918  Loss 

Virginia   37  38 

Alabama 43  44 

South  Carolina 46  47 

Wyoming 21  23 

Arkansas 41  45 

Connecticut 5  10 

N'evada   10  15 

Kansas 20  25 

Kentucky    34  40 

Massachusetts  ....    1  8 

Colorado 6  13 

Vermont 22  29 


Illinois 14  22 

Delaware 26  34 

Florida 28  36 

Mississippi 38  46 

New  York    3  12 

New  Hampshire..  .18  27 

Maine   23  32 

Pennsylvania    ....    9  20     11 

Wisconsin 16  30     14 

Rhode  Island 4  24     20 

Maryland 11  33     22 


Economic  Statistics  Applied  to  Education. 

The  Foundation's  report  covers  a  piece  of  work  which  has  been 
under  way  for  many  months.  It  applies,  to  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, statistical  methods  that  have  long  been  in  use  in  the  field 
of  economics.  The  product  of  the  investigation  is  an  educational 
index  number  compiled  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  compiling  its  index  numbers  for  the  cost 
of  living,  the  prices  of  retail  commodities,  and  the  like.  The 
Government's  index  numbers  take  into   account  changes  in  the 
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prices  of  a  large  number  of  different  elements  and  combine  the 
results  in  a  single  number.  By  closely  similar  methods  the  new 
educational  measurement  is  worked  out,  by  taking  the  official  data 
showing  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  the  amount  of 
training  they  secure,  the  progress  they  make,  the  amounts  expended 
for  buildings  and  supplies,  the  salaries  paid  their  teachers,  and 
other  similar  items,  and  combining  these  factors  into  a  single 
index  number  which  shows  the  general  standing  or  efficiency  of 
the  school  system. 

The  most  notable  educational  change  that  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  50  years  covered  by  the  report,  is  in  the  attendance  in 
high  schools.  There  are  now  100  times  as  many  pupils  enrolled 
in  high  schools  as  there  were  in  1870.  The  number  then  was 
19,000,  and  now  it  is  nearly  2,000,000. 

The  effect  of  the  war  is  plainly  seen  in  the  high  school  figures 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  attendance  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity,  but  the  new  pupils  have  been  mostly  girls.  Apparently 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  such  that  families  have  sent 
their  girls  to  high  school,  while  their  brothers  have  gone  to  work 
and  taken  advantage  of  the  high  wages  obtainable. 

In  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  states  show  most  diver- 
sified practices.  The  lowest  average  salary  is  $25  per  nibnth 
for  the  state  of  IN^orth  Carolina,  while  the  highest  is  $88  in  Cali- 
fornia, both  being  based  on  a  year  of  12  months. 

The  author  of  the  report  served  during  the  war  as  chief  statis- 
tical officer  of  the  army,  being  attached  to  the  General  Staff  in 
Washington,  to  General  Pershing's  headquarters  staff  in  France, 
and  later  serving  as  chief  statistical  officer  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  IsTegotiate  Peace. 


A  Comprehensive  Plan  for  Tabulating  and 
Interpreting  Educational  Statistics 

C.  L.  Staples,  Ph.  D.,  Research  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
AND  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1'""""""°'" "^|W0  purposes,   in  general,   actuate  educational  sta- 

!  tistics.  Sometimes  the  tabulations  of  figures  rep- 
i  resent  the  scope,  progress  and  present  condition  of 
I  I    education  in  a  to"WTi,  city,  state  or  nation.     Some- 

^.dimiiiiiiDtitiu kI    times  a  particular  problem  or  phase  of  education 

1  I    is  under  investigation  or  examination.     The  figures, 

i  i    then,  bear  upon  and  point  to  a  special  subject  or 

individual  research,  in  both  types  oi  data,  since 
educational  matters  must  be  accessible  to  a  larger  mass  of  readers 
than  import  and  export,  economic,  vital,  health,  or  even  socio- 
logical statistics,  the  prime  requisites  of  educational  data  must  be 
simplicity  and  directness.  The  parent  of  average  intelligence 
should  be  able  to  go  to  a  volume  of  educational  statistics  and  find 
the  figures  he  wants.  Transmutation  of  figures,  therefore,  into 
conventional  scales,  indices  or  coefficients  should  be  in  the  very 
small  minority  of  educational  tabulations,  if  at  all. 

Statistics  of  school  systems  are  acquired  in  several  ways.  The 
regular,  annual,  stereotyped  blanks  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  year  after  year  with  slight  changes,  furnish  a 
large  supply.  These  depict  general  conditions.  The  question- 
naire, circulated  to  cover  a  current  educational  problem  under 
investigation,  brings  in  new  figures  and  supplements  and  inter- 
prets the  available  data  already  on  file.  Occasionally  the  nature 
of  the  research  requires  a  personal  collection  of  data,  or  at  least 
a  beginning  along  that  line,  for  a  starting  point.  Always  avail- 
able, of  course,  are  the  published  reports  and  pamphlets  of  both 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments. 

The  assembly  of  educational  figures  may  be  aided  by  the  me- 
chanical tabulators  in  current  use  today.     For  adding  and  balanc- 
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ing  columns  of  relatively  large  quantities,  the  Burroughs,  or 
better  the  electrical  Dalton  machine,  is  recommended.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  machine,  after  the  operator  has  had  time  to  become 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  its  mechanism,  are  greater  accuracy  and 
greater  speed.  For  conversions  in  the  reports  of  foreign  countries, 
or  for  ordinary  multiplications  and  divisions  and  for  percentages, 
the  Monroe  machine  is  recommiended. 

As  to  methods  in  tabulation,  the  place  of  the  totals  may  be  con- 
sidered briefly.  Totals  may  be  placed  first,  either  horizontally  at 
the  top,  or  vertically  at  the  left,  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  a 
column  or  at  the  right.  In  educational  figures,  perhaps,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  totals  should  be  determined  by  the  motive  of  the  sta- 
tistical compilation.  When  the  emphasis  is  on  the  sum,  the  totals 
should  meet  the  eye  first;  when  the  details  are  more  under  the 
searchlight,  totals  should  come  at  the  end.  Small  points,  perhaps 
too  slight  to  mention,  are  that  time  is  saved  by  dropping  the  units' 
period  when  manipulating  large  numbers,  and  all  percentages 
should  be  carried  to  three  decimal  places,  e.  g.,  39.5  per  cent. 
"Figures  without  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go ; 
Rather  they  clutter  up  and  die  below." 

From  the  "Language  of  the  Counters." 

"Words  without  deeds  are  idle,"  is  a  well  known  adage.  "Ideals 
untransmuted  into  action  tend  to  make  for  mental  flabbiness," 
"By  their  deeds  ye  shall  know  them,"  rings  a  familiar  anthem. 
And  so  it  is  with  figures.  A  page  of  figures  without  an  interpre- 
tation is  like  a  house  without  paint  or  finishings.  The  pointing 
out  what  the  page  of  figures  means,  and  the  statistical  analysis 
of  the  figures  compiled,  form  really  more  than  half  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  collection  of  data.  It  is  very  important,  then,  that 
the  various  tables  should  be  followed  by  verbal  analysis,  giving 
the  drift  of  the  movement  in  question. 

To  show  tendencies,  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease  are  very 
commonly  employed.  The  various  graphs  give  the  meaning  of  a 
page  of  figures  almost  at  a  glance.  Among  the  chief  forms  of 
graphs  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  the  Circle  graph,  the 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Bars,  the  Picture  graph,  and  the  Curve 
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graph,  with  black  and  colored  lines.  In  short,  analysis  of  the 
ilgures,  either  by  verbal  discussion  or  graphical  representation, 
supplements  and  completes  the  statistical  tabulation. 

Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  in  the  journals  of  education 
that  he  left  to  us,  gave  some  brief,  comprehensive  and  illumin- 
ating articles  on  the  status  of  education  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  such  brief  discussions,  accompanied  by  figures  and  facts, 
are  especially  suitable  for  educational  statistics.  Educational 
figures  and  facts  in  a  nutshell  should  be  the  goal.  A  small,  con- 
cise, pocket  reference  book  is  convenient  to  use  and  carry.  In 
line  with  these  ideas,  an  annual  publication  might  be  put  out  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  to  be  entitled,  "A  statistical 
Abstract  of  the  Education  of  the  United  States."  This  publica- 
tion would  correspond  to  the  commercial  volume  gotten  out  by  the 
Commerce  Department  and  entitled  ''The  Statistical  iVbstract  of 
the  United  States." 

A  companion  volume  to  ''A  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,"  and  one  of  great  comparative  use,  would  be  a  similar 
publication  for  foreign  countries,  to  be  entitled,  perhaps,  "A  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  Education  of  Foreign  Countries,"  this 
also  to  be  an  annual  publication. 

These  two  annual  publications,  reviewing  the  educational  sta- 
tistics of  the  world  each  year,  ought  to  be  of  real  use  and  a  gi*eat 
help  to  the  educational  experts,  superintendents,  supervisors,  etc., 
in  the  forty-eight  states.  These  two  volumes  should  be  strictly 
''Abstracts,"  and  should  be  additional  to  the  valuable  annual  vol- 
umes already  published  by  the  Bureau. 

In  the  church  ritual  occur  the  words,  "the  quick  and  the  dead." 
In  this  world  of  ours,  it  is  the  living  who  are  moulding,  making 
improvements  in,  and  bettering  education.  Current  educational 
statistics,  therefore,  are  the  cream  of  the  pedagogical  milk.  In 
business  and  commerce  the  prices  of  today  are  what  count.  It 
should  be  so  in  education.  What  more  valuable  use  of  statistics 
for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  could  be  made  than  a  current 
up-to-date,  statistical  survey  over  the  whole  world  every  business 
day  of  the  year  ?    This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  installation 
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of  a  magazine  and  periodical  card  index  to  catch  up  all  important 
current  educational  articles  and  figures,  and  by  a  filing  cabinet 
to  classify  all  incoming  pamphlets,  papers,  books  and  reviews. 

A  commodity  classification  of  the  educational  world,  as  far  as 
statistics  are  concerned,  could  be  built  up  by  the  gradual  process 
of  actual  collection  of  material,  as  it  came  along,  similar  perhaps, 
to  the  commodity  classification  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  which  classifies  all  imports,  exports  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  world  into  about  185  classes,  with  the  geographical 
world  countries  under  each  class. 

Finally,  the  following  tentative  grouping  of  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  educational  statistics,  is  submitted:  (1) 
Europe,  (2)  xisia,  (3)  Africa,  (4)  United  States,  (5)  Canada, 
(G)  Latin  America,  (7)  Australasia,  (8)  Oceania,  (9)  The  World. 
The  basis  of  this  classification  is  homogeneity  of  races,  education 
and  civilization.  The  term  Canada,  includes  N^ewfoundland ; 
Australasia  includes  Australia,  ]N^ew  Zealand  and  Tasmania ;  the 
World  covers  an  article  on  three  or  more  countries,  or  on  general 
conditions.  An  article  on  two  countries  should  be  filed  with  cross- 
references. 

It  is  contended  that  this  scheme,  if  carried  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  would  tend  to  keep  pretty  efficient  tabs  on 
the  past,  and  what  is  equally,  or  perhaps  more  important,  on  the 
present  statistical  progress  of  the  education  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 


Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance  Through 
Dramatics 

Hazel  M.  Andeews,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
^iniiiimwaiuNmnHti  jj j^  importance  of  public  speaking,  voice  culture, 
I  and  all  that  might  be  involved  under  the  name 
j  "dramatics''  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools, 
I  is  fully  recognized.  But  some  of  the  values  of 
$iimiiimiKiwHimiiic$  such  courses  are  often  overlooked.  Perhaps  no 
I  I    other  department  offers  so  muck  and  has  so  much 

i  i    bearing  upon  the  life-career  motive  as  does  this 

department  oi  dramatics  or  public  speaking,  in 
truth,  the  instructor  is  not  at  his  best  unless,  even  though  uncon- 
sciously, he  uses  his  subject  as  a  strong  agency  for  Vocational  and 
Moral  Guidance.  Formerly  people  were  somewhat  skeptical  as 
regards  "dramatics"  for  secondary  schools.  This  has  been  true 
even  among  educators,  and  we  do  not  question  the  "why."  A 
typical  report  drawn  up  by  the  Association  of  the  Teachers  of 
English  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  in  itself  explanatory : 

"This  Association  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  public  speaking 
and  other  activities,  such  as  debates,  declamations,  oratorical  con- 
tests, and  dramatic  performances,  provided  always  that  they  be 
imder  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  and  that  they  be  conducted 
sanely  and  without  artificiality  or  affectation.  Today  as  prac- 
tical instructors  of  public  speaking  we  should  heartily  indorse  this 
resolution,  otherwise  our  subject  is  of  little  value,  for  where  the 
outer  forms  are  disassociated  from  corresponding  impulses  there 
is  insincerity  and  paralysis.  The  natural  grace  of  movement  and 
expression  of  children,  which  ought  to  be  as  different  as  the  differ- 
ences of  their  mental  and  moral  structures  are  forced  into  elocu- 
tionary antics  quite  foreign  to  their  real  feelings  or  desires." 

But,  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  "The  Delsartian  Curve,  like  Spen- 
cerian  flourishes,  has  greatly  disappeared."  Today  the  practical 
teachers   are   working  for   the'  natural   direct   expression   of   the 
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"self,"  '"center,"  or  "soul,"  if  one  so  calls  it.  Therefore,  one 
can  readily  see  the  associations  that  this  department  must  have 
with  vocational  and  moral  guidance.  Yet,  while  the  above  is  true, 
we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  a  successful  instructor  of  dra- 
matics must  have  at  hand  the  theory  of  his  subject — ^he  must 
understand  thoroughly  the  technique,  and  voice  culture  and  co- 
ordination of  bodily  movements.  For  example,  a  teacher  finding 
that  a  student  is  having  difficulty  in  expressing  "grief,"  could  at 
once,  on  recalling  to  mind  his  knowledge  of  the  divisions  of  the 
body  from  the  standpoint  of  expression,  show  the  student  that 
the  palm  of  the  hand  resting  on  the  crown  of  the  head  expresses 
a  greater  degree  of  grief  (in  combination  with  a  certain  pose) 
than  the  palm  resting  on  the  forehead.  Moreover,  that  the  palm 
resting  over  the  cerebellum,  with  the  head  thro^vn  back,  portrays 
a  still  greater  degTee  of  this  emotion.  But  these  bits  of  technical 
suggestion,  whether  expressing  pathos,  humor,  reverence  or  solem- 
nity, are  given  to  aid  the  student  to  express  himself  better  after 
the  impulses  have  become  his  own. 

According  to  one  definition,  "Vocational  Guidance  is  organized 
common  sense,  used  to  help  the  individual  discover  and  develop 
his  abilities  and  opportunities.  It  endeavors  to  assist  in  making 
all  available  educational  agencies,  as  well  as  the  conditions  of 
vocations,  contribute  to  an  increase  in  his  capacity  for  useful 
service."  If  this  be  true,  then  the  department  of  dramatics  may 
Avell  be  the  laboratory  for  self-analysis  and  self-development.  It 
is  said  that  the  educator  who  deals  with  the  dramatic  instinct 
"deals  with  the  re-creating  power  of  life,  and  dramatic  expression 
is  education  only  as  it  conforms  to  laws  stimulating  real  life  pro- 
cesses and  regulation  functions  of  the  entire  being  into  profit  of 
life  and  citizenship." 

The  necessity  for  vocational  and  moral  guidance  comes  prim- 
arily from  the  complexity  of  modern  industry.  If  each  person 
does  not  take  up  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  nature 
and  for  which  he  has  been  best  trained,  then,  by  just  so  much 
does  the  work  of  society  fail,  and  by  so  much  is  the  individual 
himself  robbed  of  some  portion  of  life's  happinesss.     Through 
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pressure  of  this  economic  age  the  family  life  which  should  be  the 
model  for  every  educational  institution,  is  also  undergoing  a 
change.  Teachers  may  well  stop  and  ponder,  as  day  after  day 
they  feel  more  and  more  that  in  many  homes,  under  pressure  of 
this  very  economic  change,  the  essential  virtues  once  fostered  by 
the  family  life  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  It  is  the  home  where 
the  individual  first  meets  environment,  and  begins  to  develop  in 
his  response  to  it.  It  is  the  home  where  should  be  shaped,  right 
from  the  beginning,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  character, 
where  table  talk  should  mean  more  than  the  food,  and  where  the 
members  of  the  family  gather  about  the  library  table  or  piano, 
each  contributing  his  share  of  the  enjoyment.  But,  under  the 
stress  and  complexity  of  our  modern  system,  the  members  of  fami- 
lies are  not  all  brought  together  so  much.  Business  obligations 
or  civic  affairs  keep  father  busy.  Mother  must  attend  her  com- 
mittee meeting,  take  care  of  her  welfare  work,  or  meet  her  social 
obligations  by  attending  a  tea.  Day  after  day  the  program  never 
varies.  The  children  are  well  cared  for,  and  it  is  true  that  every 
material  want  is  supplied.  But  there  is  a  greater  need;  some- 
thing is  lacking.  ""'W^e  are  living  in  a  system,"  as  one  has  said, 
"and  to  achieve  ends,  or  any  rational  end  whatever,  we  must 
understand  the  system." 

The  children  in  these  families  are  developing  year  after  year. 
Father  and  mother  have  thought  of  having  some  serious  talk  with 
John  and  Mary  and  spending  more  time  with  them ;  but,  with  the 
usual  demands  upon  them  these  good  intentions  are  postponed. 
Time  passes,  and  then,  all  unexpectedly,  commencement  dawns 
and  father  and  mother  can  hardly  realize  that  it  is  their  son  or 
daughter  who  is  to  graduate.  During  the  years  John  and  Mary 
have  been  passing  through  stages  of  adolescence,  they  have  expe- 
rienced thoughts  of  life's  responsibilities  and  problems,  and  all 
alone  have  been  trying  to  form  plans  and  work  out  deductions — 
bearing  in  their  way  burdens  that  nobody  seemed  to  share. 
Mother  and  father  had  thought  of  them  only  as  children.  Young 
people  at  this  time  need  new  inspirations  and  new  visions,  new 
enlightenments,  and  someone  who  can  help  them  to  better  under- 
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stand  themselves.  Vocational  and  moral  guidance,  if  directed 
rightly,  will  help  solve  these  problems.  It  will  bring  the  parents 
and  children  even  more  closely  together.  It  will  link  the  school 
and  home,  and  bridge  the  gap  between  the  educational  institution 
and  the  vocation.  But,  best  of  all,  it  will  help  the  student  develop 
his  capacities  and  early  in  life  find  the  place  where  he  belongs, 
which  means  efficiency  and  success.  When  we  see  the  many  mis- 
fits all  about  us,  and  see  so  many  wearing  out  their  energies  in 
the  wrong  place,  with  the  resultant  broken  homes,  despondency 
and  menace  to  society,  we  are  brought  to  realize,  even  more  fully, 
that  such  mistakes  of  a  lifetime  could  have  been  avoided  if  some- 
one had  understood  and  guided.  I^ow,  more  than  ever,  upon  the 
teachers  and  vocational  counselors  rest  the  greatest  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  department  of  elocution  or  dramatics  can  accomplish  much 
in  this  line.  The  plan  of  one  school  is  to  require  all  seniors  to 
appear  in  recital  twice  a  year  unless  a  certificate  is  presented 
from  a  physician,  which  means  that  only  about  two  per  cent  are 
excused,  and  even  this  two  per  cent  are  reached  in  some  way. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  first  and  the  second  semesters  the  students 
are  given  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  speak  and  the 
date  on  which  they  are  to  appear  in  recital  twice.  There  is  there- 
fore no  question.  A  week  before  they  are  to  declaim,  a  small 
card,  signed  by  the  teacher  of  public  speaking,  is  given  out,  stating 
the  time  of  his  or  her  rehearsals.  Since  there  is  no  class 
work  in  this  department,  this  card  serves  another  purpose,  in  that 
it  informs  the  room  teacher  of  the  student's  whereabouts.  While 
these  private  rehearsals  are  richer  in  vocational  content,  the  reci- 
tals for  which  these  rehearsals  prepare  are  not  lacking  in  value. 
Every  Friday  during  the  last  period  the  students  assemble  to  hear 
those  whose  names  appear  on  the  program  entertain  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  These  exercises  are  valuable  not  only  as  a  diver- 
sion from  school  routine,  but  as  having  a  vocational  significance. 
The  student  listeners  are  often  helped  unconsciously  by  the  de- 
structive and  constructive  criticisms  of  those  who  take  part.  Fur- 
thermore, they  learn  to  be  more  tolerant.    Outside  of  the  delivery, 
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the  content  frequently  gives  them  an  insight  into  different  voca- 
tions; or,  through  biography  or  story,  they  are  often  stirred  to 
something  worth  while. 

To  the  performer  the  recital  means  even  more.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  cultivating  will  and  self-discipline  can  hardly  be  found 
elsewhere.  Sometimes,  with  cheeks  flushed,  pulse  beating  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  knees  trembling  because  of  elevation — the  stu- 
dent must  not  fail,  but  stand  and  prove  himself  before  his  class- 
mates. This  is  but  a  taste  of  that  larger  experience  he  will  meet 
in  later  life.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  regard 
to  the  qualities  of  pronunciation,  enunciation,  physical  bearing, 
and  general  attitude.  But  their  importance  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized in  that  they  are  all  necessary  and  their  relation  is  well 
understood. 

The  dramatic  department  as  a  laboratory  of  vocational  and 
moral  guidance  is  well  comprehended  when  once  we  imderstand 
the  -value  of  the  rehearsals.  It  is  always  interesting  to  observe 
the  manner  of  the  student  entering  the  room,  for  there  are  never 
two  who  will  meet  you  in  the  same  way,  as  they  appear  bashful, 
brazen,  discouraged,  light-hearted,  tense,  and  some  with  the  "don't 
care"  swagger  which  means  they  care  the  most.  In  his  teaching 
the  instructor  should  always  realize  the  responsibility  of  awaken- 
ing, inspiring  and  directing ;  but  teacher  and  pupil  must  first  meet 
on  common  ground.  When  the  pupil  enters  I  rarely  speak  imme- 
diately of  his  selection.  The  topic  is  always  something  else  in 
which  I  know  or  judge  he  will  be  interested,  sometimes  a  joke, 
something  that  happened  in  town — anything  to  have  him  lose  him- 
self and  forget  he  is  in  school.  Soon  we  are  on  common  ground 
and  then  our  real  work  begins.  One  gleans  a  great  deal  from  the 
selection  which  he  has  chosen ;  sometimes  a  glimpse  of  home  influ- 
ence, impoverished  reading,  poor  taste,  but  more  often,  fortunately, 
the  opposite.  Be  it  what  it  may,  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
getting  the  pupil  interested  in  something  that  will  help  him  in 
years  to  come. 

There  is  the  instance  of  the  boy  who  came  in  a  careless,  indif- 
ferent way,  and  said  he  had  not  made  a  selection, — couldn't  find 
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one — never  read  a  book  unless  he  was  obliged  to — just  hated  to 
read.  The  fact  was  his  taste  for  good  literature  had  never  been 
appealed  to.  Soon  he  became  interested  in  a  standard  humorist, 
and  has  since  been  finding  himself  and  broadening  his  reading 
tastes.  This  same  boy  was  about  to  give  up  his  course  because 
he  couldn't  "speak'' ;  but  he  stuck  it  out,  remained,  went  through 
what  he  called  an  ordeal,  and  later  was  chosen  to  speak  before  the 
parents  at  a  social  function.  Xew  interests  seemed  to  be  aroused 
in  him,  his  classmates  began  to  enjoy  him  more,  and  soon  he  was 
traveling  upon  on  entirely  new  plane.  So  many  boys  and  girls 
are  found  who  have  never  been  given  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves. Dampened  and  discouraged,  they  smothered  their  talents, 
and  the  opportunity  is  gone.  Often  this  is  true  among  the  poor, 
slow,  and  sensitive.  If  we  teachers  could  realize  how  much  genius 
has  been  lost  to  society  because  it  was  bom  among  the  families  of 
rhe  poor,  we  would  understand  our  mission  in  vocational  and 
moral  guidance  and  attempt  even  more. 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  selections  it  should  be  stated  that 
it  is  always  well  to  advise  students  to  vary  their  pieces  as  much 
each  time  as  possible,  as  variation  gives  the  student  wider  range, 
and  if  the  selections  are  original,  a  larger  fund  of  information. 
This  is  especially  helpful  to  the  pupil  if  he  is  working  out  an 
essay  based  on  biography  or  industry,  in  that  it  often  inspires 
him  and  his  listeners.  After  the  selection  has  been  approved, 
we  try  to  work  out  the  fundamentals  of  technique,  voice  culture, 
response  of  body,  character  delineation,  and  all  the  qualities  which 
lie  in  the  realm  of  elocution,  which  make  the  student  more 
potent  in  his  environment.  At  this  time  we  can  judge  a  little 
better  the  strength  and  power  of  the  individuals.  Closer  contact 
with  their  lives  reveals  their  capacities  for  better  vocational  pu- 
jwses.  We  can  help  so  that  perhaps  a  deeper  discernment  will 
disclose  among  these  students  "the  one  talent  which  is  death  to 
hide."  Personal  appearance  has  a  great  bearing  upon  vocational 
life  aud  is  one  of  the  phases  we  emphasize  in  the  dramatic  depart- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  today.  The  major 
phases  of  neatness  are  very  seldom  the  problem  of  the  secondary 
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school.    I  can  remember  only  one  case  and  that  is  a  humorous  one. 

There  is  a  large  opportunity  for  instruction  in  the  smaller 
items  of  neatness  and  in  the  systematic  caring  for  the  wardrobe, 
which  in  the  end  means  a  better  appearance  and  money  saved. 
Carelessness  and  neglect  in  these  little  personal  details  have  lost 
more  positions,  been  more  destructive  of  poise,  and  affected  the 
nervous  system  of  more  individuals  than  anything  I  might  men- 
tion. The  teacher  must  be  tactful,  must  make  suggestions  with 
rare  good  judgment,  and  must  avoid  all  appearance  of  prudery. 
The  dress  problem  is  becoming  vital.  If  mothers  would  only  insist 
on  neatness  and  simplicity  a  great  many  problems  would  be  solved. 
When  students  come  into  class  dressed  for  a  party  there  is  lost 
much  of  the  charm  of  youth,  as  well  as  valuable  time.  Further- 
more, in  many  schools  students  drop  out  because  they  are  sensitive 
and  feel  that  the  appearance  of  their  clothes  will  suffer  by  com- 
parison. So  do  we  wonder  at  the  dismay  of  the  mother  who  sent 
her  girl  to  school  appropriately  dressed,  vn.th  her  hair  arranged  in 
girlish  fashion,  low  heels,  white  middy  and  tie,  but  who,  on  calling 
at  the  school  unexpectedly,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  hardly  recog- 
nized her  daughter,  who  had  donned  French  heels,  georgette  waist, 
and  had  combed  her  hair  in  bon-ton  fashion  ?  N^o  wonder  we  ask, 
what  next  in  the  way  of  competition  ?  This  girl,  who  had  left  the 
house  every  morning  well  dressed,  had  at  some  time  purchased 
this  costume,  and  had  kept  it  at  a  neighbor's,  where  she  dressed 
every  morning  before  going  to  school.  The  adolescent  stage  brings 
out  the  dress  problem ;  we  have  only  to  think  of  "Seventeen"  and 
the  dress  suit  and  it  is  all  perfectly  clear.  Young  boys,  gaudy 
ties  and  fancy  hosiery  are  synchronous.  We  must,  in  many 
cases,  enjoy,  and  let  things  work  out  as  they  will.  But  we  must  try 
to  show  what  the  dress  problem  means,  and  its  direct  bearing  upon 
life  and  success. 

Health  habits  are  alluded  to  in  the  rehearsals  whenever  it  seems 
necessary.  Lack  of  sleep,  want  of  fresh  air,  too  much  social  life, 
all  betray  the  individual  Sometimes  somebody  isn't  getting  enough 
play;  it  is  well  then  to  awaken  an  interest  in  him  for  the  several 
activities  or  for  some  form  of  athletics.     There  is  a  wide  range 
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for  suggestions  by  the  teacher,  which  will  be  permanently  help- 
ful and  yet' can  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  will  feel 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  subject.- 

But  more  important  than  all  from  the  standpoint  of  vocational 
and  moral  guidance,  are  the  secrets  which  teacher  and  pupil  share 
when  they  have  met  on  common  ground.  The  student  will  then 
unfold  some  of  his  likes  and  dislikes,  joys  and  troubles,  prefer- 
ences for  teachers  and  subjects,  and  reasons;  and  this  often  reveals 
the  cause  of  failures.  One  case  can  be  recalled  of  a  boy  who  had 
been  working  nights  to  receive  an  education,  and  who  soon  began 
to  fail  for  want  of  rest.  Little  sympathy  had  been  shown  the  boy, 
for  the  faculty  had  not  understood.  The  duty,  then,  was  to  get 
him  work  during  part  of  the  days  and  week-ends,  and  help  him 
to  recover  himself.  Another  case  with  which  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  in  our  laboratory  is  that  of  the  "bluffer,"  who,  in  his  own 
estimation  seems  to  be  sailing  along  beautifully.  Tactfully  must 
we  help  him  to  see  himself,  and  all  that  such  a  course  as  his  will 
bring  him  to  in  the  end.  As  we  begin  to  know  the  student  more, 
we  begin  to  ask  him  what  he  is  expecting  to  do  after  graduation. 
We  try  to  lay  before  the  student  different  interests  and  the  value 
of  further  education ;  we  recommend  books,  college  bulletins,  and 
g;ive  general  occupational  information  as  we  can.  Many  begin  to 
gain  new  interest  in  their  courses  as  they  begin  to  see  the  value  of 
these  subjects  in  the  relation  they  bear  to  vocational  life. 

Other  forms  of  expression  coming  under  the  department  of 
public  speaking  have  more  or  less  value,  as,  for  example,  the 
recital.  But  the  plays,  in  addition,  offer  to  the  student  practical 
experience  in  management  and  are  more  tied  up  with  social  group- 
ing. Such  activities  are  not  to  be  despised,  for  we  are  learning 
that  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  social  life  are  better  pre- 
pared to  approach  people  and  know  better  how  to  co-operate  with 
others — certainly  a  valuable  asset  in  vocation.  We  believe  that 
the  subject  of  dramatics  is  an  aid  to  every  student  dn  any  line  of 
work  he  or  she  may  follow,  be  it  to  preach,  plead  in  court,  sell 
real  estate,  act  as  telephone  operator,  salesman,  or  to  fill  a  place 
in  home  and  society. 
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Teachers  should  build  and  strengthen  that  for  which  all  find 
a  constant  demand — the  expression  of  "self,"  the  revealing  of  that 
personality  towards  which  all  the  rest  of  study  and  experience  is 
developing. 
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American  Notes — Editorial 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  fit  a  person  for  an  honorable 
place  in  civilized  society;  not  merely  to  equip  him  for  successful 
competition  with  his  fellows.  Life  is  vastly  more  than  earning  a 
living.  Earning  power  is  important;  but  it  is  preliminary.  We  earn 
in  order  to  live;  but  living  is  the  great  business  of  life  after  all; 
and  education  should  fit  us  for  life,  not  merely  for  business.  The 
standard  of  earning  power,  as  the  thermometer  of  educational  values, 
has  been  overworked.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  an  educated 
man  should  be  able  to  earn  more  than  an  ignoramus ;  just  as  a  skilled 
laborer  should  be  able  to  earn  more  than  a  common  laborer.  But 
the  value  of  true  education  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Its  higher  value  appears  in  the  enlargement,  enrichment,  and  refine- 
ment of  life.  The  true  teacher  is  an  artist  of  life.  He  is  moulding, 
directing,  coloring,  individual  minds  and  characters.  These  indi- 
vidual lives  grow,  unfold,  expand,  and  acquire  activity  under  his 
oversight.     What  they  are  in  the  end. is  the  test  of  his  success. 

Education  is  properly  the  calling  out  of  latent  powers  or  faculties 
inherent  in  the  individual.  Two  factors  are  present  in  the  educa- 
tional process — inside  potentiality  and  outside  influence.  When  we 
speak  of  educating  a  person  we  imply,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  some- 
tiling  in  him  to  be  called  out — unfolded,  expanded,  trained.  This 
being  the  case,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  education  is  putting  some- 
thing into  the  mind.  Information  may  be  imparted  in  the  process; 
but  education  is  the  discipline  of  the  mind  so  that  it  may  acquire 
information  when  needed,  and  use  it  as  a  master  workman  uses  his 
materials.  Education  aims  at  the  perfection  of  the  instrument.  A 
mind  may  be  crammed  and  overloaded  with  information,  much  to 
its  detriment.  To  be  educated  is  to  have  all  impediments  of  action 
trained  away,  so  that  nothing  but  pure  power  is  left. 

Another  test  of  the  educated  mind  is  productiveness.  Not  memory, 
but  the  power  to  create,  is  the  cardinal  aspect  of  mind.  Memory 
only  feeds  the  creative  function  of  the  mind.  The  ability  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  report  truly  about  them — the  capacity  to 
know  and  create — ^this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  disciplined,  active 
mind.  We  are  co-workers  with  God.  The  productive  mind  helps  to 
mould  chaos  into  ordered  beauty. 


The  most  important  and  far-reaching  event  in  our  country,  hap- 
pening since  we  went  to  press  with  the  last  number  of  Education, 
is  the  ratification  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment,  the  State  of 
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Tennessee  having  had  the  honor  of  casting  the  deciding  vote  which 
settled  this  momentous  question.  The  opposition  died  hard;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  dead  and  that  it  will  stay  dead.  Keforms 
usually  come  to  stay,  especially  those  that  come  about  by  the  gradual 
evolution  of  public  sentiment.  This  reform  has  had  to  fight  its  way, 
inch  by  inch,  against  stubborn,  persistent  and  bitter  opposition.  It 
has  won  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  reform 
should  go  backward.  It  is  part  of  the  great  evolutionary  movement 
of  the  human  race.  We  believe  that  it  is  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences  which  will  gradually  manifest  themselves.  Prohibition 
and  Suffrage !  Both  within  the  short  space  of  a  few  months !  Surely 
the  world  does  move !  The  times  in  which  we  live  will  be  noted  in 
after  times  as  among  the  great  years  of  human  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  perfection.  We  should  not  fail  to  note  the  vast  significance 
of  what  has  happened  and  how  it  has  set  forward  the  race  and  made 
clear  its  high  mission  and  destiny. 

Meanwhile,  many  new  adjustments  will  be  necessary  and  there 
will  be  a  call  for  clear  thinking  and  serious  eifort  to  avoid  errors  and 
to  get  proper  arrangements  of  the  machinery  of  the  new  order  so 
that  possible  dangers  may  be  avoided  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  may  come  out  of  the  changed  relations  of  women  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  this  great  drama  the  teachers  and  the  schools  will 
play  an  important  part. 


One  of  the  dangers, — perhaps  the  chief  one, — arising  out  of  the 
changed  position  of  woman  m  the  world  of  today,  is  that  she  may 
lose  sight  of  the  immense  value  of  what  may  be  called  her  femininity. 
If  the  franchise  and  all  that  goes  with  it  shall  result  in  making  her 
less  womanly  and  more  mannish,  then,  indeed,  will  the  world  be  the 
loser.  Probably  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  suffrage  agitation  is 
responsible  for  the  obvious  lowering  of  the  average  of  modesty  and 
refinement  of  the  female  of  the  human  species  of  today,  as  compared 
with  that  of  yesterday.  But  every  sensitive  person  of  either  sex 
who  frequents  the  highways  or  byways  of  business  and  travel  cannot 
but  be  conscious  that  such  a  change  has  taken  place, — at  least  in 
certain  classes  of  women.  By  their  admission  in  large  numbers  to 
modern  commercial  life  women  have  been  withdrawn  from  home  life 
and  made  to  mingle  among  men  and  to  frequent  places  and  take  up 
work  where,  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  modern  conditions,  they  have 
to  take  their  chance, — ^with  little  regard  to  the  more  delicate  ameni- 
ties. It  is  seldom,  now — more's  the  pity! — that  men  are  chivalrous 
enough  to  give  their  seats  to  ladies  in  public  conveyances;  and  some 
women  have  even  come  to  resent  little  polite  attentions  that  men 
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sometimes  offer, — misunderstanding  them  as  being  somehow  an 
implication  of  inferiority  or  weakness.  Then,  too,  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  there  have  been  extreme  changes  that  tend  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  modesty  and  true  reverence  of  men  for  women.  Little  is 
left  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  subtle  charm  of  sex  is  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  Fashion.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  impression  that 
the  average  woman,  as  we  see  her  upon  the  street  today,  has  a  lower 
standard  of  refined  womanhood  tlian  the  average  woman  of  a  gener- 
ation or  two  ago. 

In  accepting  the  manifest  and  manifold  advantages,  as  well  as  the 
solemn  obligations  of  suffrage,  the  thoughtful  woman  of  today  will 
wish  to  guard  most  jealously  her  divine  endowment  of  femininity. 
She  will  see  therein  her  supreme  power  to  influence  and  bless  and  save 
and  serve  her  day  and  generation. 

*'For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 
But  diverse :   could  we  make  her  as  the  man 
Sweet  love  were  slain:   his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
jSTot  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow, 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  threw  the  world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care." 
The  thoughtful  teacher  can  do  much  to  help  her  pupils  to  keep  that 
which  is  best  in  the  past, — as  taught  by  our  fathers  and  mothers 
and  by  all  the  noblest  men  and  women  of  history  in  their  religion, 
their  literature,  and  by  example, — at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to 
them  the  new  duties,  opportunities  and  privileges  that  are  placed 
before  them  by  the  suffrage. 


The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  announces  a  woman's 
platform  of  six  planks  which  they  presented  to  the  Platform 
Committee  at  Chicago  and  at  San  Francisco  and  which  will  con- 
stitute the  woman's  program.  Their  platform  demands  in  relation 
to  children,'  adequate  appropriation  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
prohibition  of  child  labor  through  the  United  States,  and  Federal 
protection  for  maternity  and  infancy  care.  In  recognition  of  the 
appalling  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  both  native  and  foreign 
born,  and  the  lack  of  understanding  the  essentials  of  good  govern- 
ment, the  league  advocates  a  Federal  Department  of  Education,  the 
increase  of  teachers'  salaries  and  instruction  in  the  duties  and  ideals 
of  citizenship.  The  third  plank  urges  such  Federal  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  food  as  will  tend 
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to  equalize  and  lower  prices,  and  measures  to  prevent  excess  profits 
and  the  control  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The  platform  endorses 
the  establishment  of  a  Woman's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  Washington  with  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support.  It  urges 
the  continuance  of  appropriations  for  moral  protection,  for  preven- 
tion of  venereal  disease  and  for  public  education  in  sex  hygiene.  The 
sixth  plank  demanding  independent  citizenship  for  married  women 
states,  '^Believing  that  American-born  women  resident  in  the 
United  States  should  not  forfeit  their  citizenship  by  marriage  with 
aliens  and  that  alien  women  should  not  acquire  citizenship  by  mar- 
riage with  Americans,  but  rather  by  meeting  the  same  requirements 
as  those  provided  for  the  nationalization  of  alien  men,  we  urge 
federal  legislation  insuring  to  the  women  of  the  United  States  the 
same  independent  status  for  citizenship  as  that  which  now  obtains 
for  men."  The  directors  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  headed 
by  Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park  of  Massachusetts  attended  the  Convention 
of  both  great  political  parties  and  presented  the  above  program. 


The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  has  put  out  a 
tentative  statement  of  principles  including  in  part  the  following: 

"The  fundamental  aim  of  vocational  guidance  is  vocational  self- 
guidance;  that  is,  that  the  child  or  adult,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  pawn  to  be  moved  about 
by  more  experienced  persons,  no  matter  how  possible,  well-meaning, 
or  expert  such  prescription  might  be.  Thus  vocational  guidance 
becomes  also  educational  guidance,  and  the  teacher,  counselor,  and 
employment  manager  furnish  the  individual  with  such  enlighten- 
ment as  will  make  him  more  and  more  capable  of  managing  his 
own  career. 

Another  important  principle  that  has  emerged  from  recent  dis- 
cussions is  the  proposition  that  vocational  training  and  education 
must  be  preceded  by  vocational  guidance.  At  the  Chicago  convention 
a  resolution  on  this  subject  was  passed,  and  later  presented  to  and 
ratified  by  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education.  This 
resolution  declared  that  vocational  subjects  should  be  preceded  by 
try-out  courses  to  discover  the  abilities  and  interests  of  children, 
by  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  oc- 
cupations, and  by  such  counseling,  physical  and  mental  examina- 
tions, and  other  means  of  enlightenment  as  will  offer  opportunity 
for  a  sensible  choice  of  occupation. 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  is  interested  in 
the  problem  of  placement,  and  a  recent  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed at  a  conference  held  in  New  York   City  has  worked  out 
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standards  for  this  important  phase  of  guidance.  The  report  made 
by  this  committee  discusses  such  topics  as  location  of  offices,  office 
equipment,  hours,  registration  card,  interview  references,  tests 
employers'  visits,  reports  and  clearance. 

Vocational  guidance  has  no  quarrel  whatever  with  cultural  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum.  It  represents  an  effort  to  rationalize  and 
achieve  one  of  the  important  aims  of  education;  it  does  not  mini- 
mize cultural,  ethical,  civic,  and  social  values  in  life,  but  rather  co- 
operates with  all  those  engaged  in  furthering  these  supremely  im- 
portant activities. 


The  completion  of  the  estimates  of  losses  caused  by  the  war  now 
makes  it  possible  to  state  the  number  of  little  villages,  farms,  and 
real  estate  holdings  which  were  partly  or  wholly  destroyed  in  France. 
These  final  estimates,  prepared  for  the  use  of  minister  delegates  to 
forthcoming  allied  conferences,  show  that  1,659  towns  and  villages 
were  totally  wiped  out  by  war's  ravages. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  returns  of  these  official  figures, 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  French  Section  of  the  Foreign  In- 
formation Service  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Number  of  towns  and  villages  injured 

In  the  six  departments  which  were  invaded,  4,022 

In  the  departments  of  Seine,    Seine-et-Oise, 

Seine  et-Marne,  Seine-In ferieure,      .         .  173 

Number  of  towns  and  villages    in   which  de- 
struction reached 

100  per  cent, 1,659 

50  to  100  per  cent, 707 

Less  than  50  per  cent,  ....  1,656 

Number  of  real  estate  holdings 

Entirely  destroyed, 290,300 

Partially  destroyed, 268,870 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

So  many  books  are  seat  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  tbe  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  aDle  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors, 
publisher  and  price,  suoh  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  oouvenienoe  and  the  character  of  the  books  them- 
selves. 

HOW  TO  VITALIZE  THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTUEE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  P.  G.  Holden.  Published  by  The  International 
Harvester  Company,  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  educational  docu- 
ments that  has  come  to  our  desk  in  a  long  time.  We  understand  that  it 
will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  upon  application.  It  sets  forth  in  a  convinc- 
ing manner  a  great  educational  principle  which  is  as  applicable  to  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  as  it  is  to  the  teaching  of  Agriculture.  It  i^ 
in  accord  with  the  "project-teaching"  idea.  It  gives  suggestion  and  scope 
for  initiative.  It  emphasizes  expression  in  place  of  impression  as  a 
teaching  principle.  It  shows  how, — and  the  only  way, — to  get  the  pupil 
to  do  things  for  himself,  with  intelligence,  efficiency  and  enthusiasm. 
Its  pages  are  bristling  with  vitalized  thought  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
contagious  to  the  thought  and  practice  of  any  but  a  fossilized  teacher. 
The  key  note  is  '"Teach  real  things."  What  a  joy  it  wovild  be  to  the 
jaded  boys  and  girls  to  have  their  old-fashioned  schoolrooms  and  their 
tiresome  daily  routine  enlivened  by  these  live-wire  experiences  and 
methods ! 

ANITA.  By  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb.  Boston.  The  Arlo  Publish- 
ing Company.     Price  60  cents. 

The  "Arlo"  books  have  achieved,  in  a  short  time,  an  eviable  success 
as  "Headers"  for  grades  three  to  six.  This  volume  is  the  latest  of  the 
progressive  series.  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  these  books  may 
be  mentioned  their  unfailing  interest  to  the  children,  their  progressive 
vocabulary,  the  purity  and  vividness  of  the .  impression  which  they  make 
upon  the  imagination,  and  their  faithfulness  to  life.  The  adventures  of 
their  heroes  and  heroines  are  natural  and  such  as  might  come  within 
the  experience  of  any  child.  There  is  nothing  false  and  artificial  and 
nerve-racking,  yet  the  story  is  always  of  deep  interest  and  one  chapter 
lures  the  reader  on  to  read  the  next,  to  see  how  everything  comes  out. 
In  other  words,  these  books  are  real  "novels"  in  the  best  and  purest 
sense,  and  not  mere  "readers."  This  is  a  great  gain.  It  should  be  added 
that  reliable  information  is  imparted  by  indirection  upon  every  page. 
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The  scene  of  "Anita"  is  laid  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  where  is  there 
a  child  that  does  not  long  to  know  more  of  the  mystery  of  great  moun- 
tains? This  is  an  excellent  volume  in  its  "correlations"  with  geography, 
history,  elementary  science,  and  Americanism. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THK"  WORLD  WAR  AND  THE  PEACE 
TREATIES.  By  Frank  M.  McMuiry,  Ph.  D.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  40  cents. 

The  material  in  this  pap^t-covered  pamphlet, — ^which  is  a  little 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  school  geography  page, — is  indispensable  to 
the  man,  woman  or  child  who  would  gain  a  really  intelligent  conception 
of  the  causes  and  events  of  the  late  World  War.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
with  maps,  drawings,  tables,  etc.,  which  throw  definite!  and  authorita- 
tive light  upon  various  territorial,  political,  diplomatic,  and  racial  mat- 
ters involved  in  the  war.  The  growth  of  Germany's  ambition  to  become 
master  of  the  world  is  traced  to  its  sources  in  Germany's  physical  situa- 
tion and  needs  in  relation  to  surrounding  nations.  What  she  did  and 
why  she  wanted  to  do  it  become  clear  when  this  pamphlet  is  open  before 
the  reader.  Its  use  in  the  school,  home  or  oflfice  will  wondeTfylly  clarify 
any  one's  vision  and  thinking  about  the  epoch-making  events  of  the  past 
few  years.  : 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  GENERAL  WELFARE.  A  Text  Book  of 
School  Law,  Hygiene  and  Management.  By  Frank  K.  Sechrist.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  a  well-articulated  philosophy  of  life. 
He  places  the  child  in  the  center  of  all  school  activities  and  makes  them 
function  with  his  interests  in  mind.  We  should  not  speak  of  a  child 
being  a  misfit  in  the  school  any  more  than  we  should  say  that  he  does  not 
fit  his  clothes.  Schools,  like  clothes,  must  be  made  to  fit  the  child. 
The  author  writes  his  entire  book  from  this  point  of  view.  He  cannot 
be  charged  as  holding  to  the  philosophy  of  mediaeval  formalism.  Rather 
he  has  given  expression  to  a  sounder  philosophy  that  bears  some  ear- 
marks of  voluntaristic  idealism,  in  which  the  Self  is  the  chief  concern 
and  the  business  of  the  schools  and  society  to  develop.  After  considering 
in  chapter  one  the  place  of  education  in  social  or  general  welfare,  the 
author  considers  one  after  another  the  various  agencies  now  available 
for  extending  education  to  all  citizens.  These  agencies  are  public 
sentiment,  physical  education,  the  school  plant,  hygiene,  provision  for 
dullards,  place  of  management,  efficient  mental  training,  group  training, 
the  relation  of  home  and  community,  recreation,  federal,  state,  public 
opinion,  child  labor,  school  attendance,  pupil  guidance,  directed  study, 
buildings  and  grounds  and  fresh  air.  The  book  is  well  planned.  It 
covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  young 
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teacher  and  puts  them  in  a  way  that  she  can  easily  g^asp  them  in  their 
relation  to  her  daily  work  as  a  teacher.  No  teacher  can  read  the  book 
thoughtfully  and  fail  to  see  her  vital  relations  to  and  dependence  upon 
the  community  in  which  she  finds  herself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  book  should  have  a  strong  tendency  to  socialize  and  moralize  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a  good  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  all  young 
teachers  and  it  also  affords  a  splendid  review  of  subjects  that  more 
mature  teachers  often  forget,  The  standpoint  of  the  author  is  refresh- 
ing, broadly  sane,  social  and  moral. — ^Review  contributed  by  R.  M. 
Shreves,  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

WRITING  THROUGH  READING.  A  Suggestive  Method  of  Writing 
English  with  Directions  and  Exercises.  By  Robert  M.  Gay.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press.     Price  90  cents. 

The  best  way  to  learn  to  write  well  is  to  read  good  books.  The  style 
of  an  able  writer  is  infectious.  Association  with  people  who  use  good 
English  is  one  excellent  way  to  cure  careless  and  incorrect  and  inele- 
gant speech.  This  idea  is  worked  out  in  this  interesting  little  volume, 
which  belongs  to  the  well-known  Atlantic  Texts  series. 

EFFECT  OP  THE  WAR  ON  WORLD  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY.  By 
O.  P.  Austin,    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price  25  cents,  paper. 

Gives  account  of  fifty  new  political  divisions  set  up  by  the  Peace 
Treaties,  together  vdth  interesting  facts  relating  to  economic  and  indus- 
trial conditions  and  prospects. 

AN  INDEX  NUMBER  FOR  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.  By  Leonard 
P.  Ayres.  _  Department  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

With  this  little  volume  in  hand,  the  reader  can  accurately  estimate 
the  relative  rank  of  any  state  in  the  United  States  in  educational  effi- 
ciency and  attainment.  A  great  variety  of  educational  data  can  be 
found  by  the  tables ;  and  they  are  shown  by  means  of  strictly  scientific 
principles  and  depend  in  no  manner  or  degree  upon  guess  work  and 
hearsay.  The  author  has  done  an  inestimable  service  to  the  public  by 
these  thoroughgoing  statistical  studies. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE.  By  Charles  H.  Lake,  M.  A.  Silver  Burdett  & 
Company. 

This  volume  presents  an  adequate  course  in  General  Science  for  the 
average  pupil  in  the  first  year  of  the  regular  High  School,  or  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  year  Junior  High  School.  The  material  used  includes  much 
that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  observation  of  the  boy  or  girl  in  the 
"teens."  They  are  taught  to  observe  and  are  guided  in  the  formation 
of  correct  ideas  of  Science  study.     Some  simple  laboratory  work  that 
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can  be  done  at  home  is  suggested.    A  remarkable,  comprehensive,  prac- 
tical and  attractively  illustrated  text  book. 

LA  SCIENCE  DE  L'EDUCATION.  Par  le  Dr.  Jean  Demoor,  Profes- 
seur  de  Medecine  de  I'Universite  de  Bruxelles,  Directeur  de  I'lnstitute  de 
Physiologic,  et  Tobie  Jonckheere,  Directeur  de  I'Ecole  Normale,  Charge 
de  Cours  a  la  Faculte  de  Philosophic  et  Lettres,  de  I'Univefrsite  de 
Bruxelles,     Bruxelles,  1920,  Maurice  Lamertin.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan. 

This  volume  covers,  in  the  French  Language,  the  essentials  of  the 
science  of  education,  especially  upon  the  physical  side.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  typical  French  particularity  and  thoroughness. 
There  are  23  light-giving  figures  and  diagrams.  Book  first  discusses 
biological  bases, — the  cell  as  the  basis  of  physical  life,  its  structure, 
nutrition,  irritability,  reproduction,  variations,  etc.  The  successive  chap- 
ters carry  the  life  of  the  developing  human  being  up  through  the  various 
stages,  the  changes  in  bodily  structure  and  the  unfolding  mental  and 
moral  faculties  being  carefully  recorded  and  explained.  All  is  in  refer- 
ence to  possibilities  of  wise  understanding,  direction,  and  education  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  the  individual  himself,  w^ith  a  view  to  the( 
making  of  a  healthy,  happy,  useful  and  successful  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. We  are  sure  that  American  physicists,  physiologists,  professors  of 
pedagogy,  superintendents  of  schools,  teachers,  and  parents  who  are  able 
to  read  French  will  find  inspiration  and  instruction  of  particular  value  in 
this  compact  and  comprehensive  volume  of  380  pages. 

WORD  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Nora  Lippincott  Swan. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  72  cents. 

A  carefully  prepared  volume  containing  lists  of  words  which  are  most 
useful  and  which  are  most  likely  to  be  misspelled,  rules  for  spelling, 
exercises  in  pronunciation,  common  mistakes  in  speech,  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  English  language,  etc.  A  spelling  book  on  a  new  and 
quite  original  plan  calculated  to  provoke  thought  and  so  to  correct  faults 
of  thinking  that  are  often  responsible  for  incorrect  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

STORIES  OF  AMERICANS  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR.  By  William  H. 
Allen  and  Clare  Kleiser.  Issued  by  The  Institute  for  Public  Service  and 
The  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

An  interesting  collection  in  paper  covers,  suitable  for  supplementary 
reading  in   the   grades. 

SWIFT  PUZZLE  MAP  OP  IDAHO.  Published  by  the  Swift  Map  Com- 
pany, Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho. 

Endorsed  by  educators  as  geographically  accurate  and  intrinsically 
interesting. 
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Modern  Ideals  of  Child  Behavior,  and 
Their  Influence  on  American  Life 

William  H.  Thaleb,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

|""""'""™""""'«|ERTAII^'  pedagogues  of  today  are  visibly  shocked 

I      ^^       I  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  words  "discipline"  and 

□      ^^       I  "restraint,"  when  connected  in  any  manner  at  all 

I                    I  with  our  educational  endeavors  for  the  school  child. 

^•jiiiiimiiuaiii lilt*  Froude,  the  essayist,  in  his  "Short  Studies,"  states, 

I                   I  "In  schools  and  colleges,  in  fleet  and  army,  disci- 

I                   i  pline  means  success  and  otherwise  ruin."     It  is 

4>]IIIIIIIIIIIIDUIinilllllt^  •,,  .1,  -11         J-     -I-       ■     ^^  1  1 

quite  true  that  our  ideals  01  discipline  have  under- 
gone radical  changes  with  the  development  of  psychology,  as  far 
as  the  method  is  concerned,  but  Froude's  admonition  holds  just  as 
good  today  as  it  will  ever  obtain,  and  applies  to  all  universal 
activities  where  harmony  and  co-ordination  of  human  endeavor 
go  hand  in  hand. 

In  most  schools  it  is  quite  manifest  that,  as  far  as  the  room 
discipline  is  concerned,  a  certain  amount  of  success  is  obtained; 
in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  better  system  of  school  discipline  could 
anywhere  be  observed  than,  for  instance,  in  the  average  room  of 
a  St.  Louis  school — it  being  the  writer's  privilege  to  come  in  con- 
tact fairly  often  with  the  schools  in  this  city.  Granting  that  the 
details  which  the  embryonic  teacher  has  had  instilled  into  his  or 
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her  mind  anent  the  method  of  obtaining  discipline  are  correct — 
and  by  that  we  signify  that  the  tutor's  personality  is  the  greatest 
factor  to  be  utilized — we  ask  in  all  humility,  the  result.  Has 
this  indirect  method  of  obtaining  proper  self-restraint  in  any  way 
altered  the  attitude  toward  self-restraint  which  characterizes  our 
adult  American  life  ?  If  it  has  not,  then  we  desire  to  ask  further, 
what  is  the  object  of  school  discipline  ?  Is  it  merely  a  tentative 
sort  of  arrangement,  or  is  it  calculated,  like  all  other  factors  which 
are  concerned  in  the  child's  education,  to  produce  results  in  later 
life? 

Has  the  supercilious  foreigner  had  less  cause  to  resent  our  bad 
manners'  and  rudeness  ?  Well,  we  suspect  not.  ISTor  need  we  rele- 
gate our  deductions  to  the  verdict  of  the  only  too  observant  non- 
American.  One  has  but  to  see  and  hear  young  America  on  our 
city  streets  in  any  section  of  our  largely  populated  centers  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  utter  lack  of  self-restraint,  self-respect,  or  the- 
almost  total  absence  of  realization  of  the  meanings  of  reverence- 
for  age,  rank,  and  like  factors.  "But  why  even  allude  to  restraint 
and  behavior  in  these  wonderful  days  of  freedom,"  observes  our 
phlegmatic  and  self-satisfied  pedagogue.  For  fear  of  being  con- 
sidered rude,  we  will  not  name  the  category  into  which  this  class 
of  educator  properly  falls  according  to  logical  conception ;  but  he- 
does  surely  resemble  in  this  regard  a  late  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Presidency  who  suggested  that  we  greet  invaders  of  our 
land  with  huge  bouquets  of  flowers. 

If  the  present  insouciant  and  negative  system  of  teaching  the- 
ethics  of  behavior  has  had  any  influence  at  all,  it  has  surely  tended 
toward  giving  free  vent  to  actions  that  are  having  a  mal-influence 
on  our  American  life  as  it  should  be  in  a  real  democracy.  When 
one  observes  daily  the  many  increasing  signs  of  an  untoward  char- 
acter anent  this  matter  of  self-restraint,  one  wonders  just  when 
pedagogues  will  begin  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  their  attitude- 
is  a  very  culpable  one.  It  is  the  educator  who  will  eventually  be 
called  to  account  for  this  neglect  of  a  topic  that  should  never  be- 
come confused  with  psychologic  or  other  theories.  To  the  lay 
observer  it  would  seem  that  the  matter  of  self-restraint  is  not 
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receiving  proper  attention  because  pedagogues  of  today  are  either 
lacking  in  ability  to  comprebend  the  true  import  of  good  behavior 
in  the  child  and  its  influence  on  adult  life ;  or  else  that  they  are 
totally  incompetent  to  handle  the  question,  even  if  they  do  com- 
prehend its  import. 

The  writer  had  occasion  to  discuss  this  topic  with  an  educator 
commanding  a  good  salary  and  holding,  a  position  where  his  influ- 
ence was  paramount  in  the  moulding  of  the  behavior  of  several 
hundred  school  children,  and  on  deprecating  the  present-day  atti- 
tude of  educators  toward  the  matter  of  the  discipline  of  young 
America,  he  received  from  the  educator  the  following  reply :  "To 
have  this  idea  of  self-restraint  instilled  into  the  minds  of  children 
is  radically  wrong  and  is  equal  to  the  mandates  of  autocracy." 
This  statement  is  not  offered  as  being  at  all  typical  of  all  educa- 
tors of  today,  but  it  is  felt  that  such  ideas  are  becoming  widely 
disseminated  and  that  the  modem  tendency  in  education  is  to  adopt 
the  aphorism,  "No  restraint  at  all,  better  than  too  much  restrain- 
ing." This  is  obviously  a  fallacy  in  view  of  the  present-day  atti- 
tude of  the  child  toward  his  environment. 

We  are  not  bewailing  the  fact  that  young  America  falls  short 
of  being  a  paragon  of  modesty,  but  what  is  being  deprecated  is  the 
fact  that  the  average  child  of  today  is  certainly  not  typifying,  in 
the  matter  of  behavior,  the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  efforts 
that  are  being  put  forth  in  his  behalf  by  the  pretentious  educa- 
tional systems  of  our  large  cities,  as  he  is  doing  in  other  lines  of 
educational  endeavor. 

In  all  fairness  let  us  not  overlook  the  great  handicaps  that  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  educator  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  Un- 
fortunately the  barrier  that  formerly  existed  'twixt  home  and 
school  has  not  entirely  vanished,  and  today  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  overhear  the  rejoinder,  "If  the  principal  or  teacher 
takes  any  such  step  toward  my  child  by  way  of  discipline,  I  shall 
certainly  see  my  friend,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  who  will  see  that  the  principal  (or  teacher)  is  brought 
to  account."     This  may  be  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  that  mutual 
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suspicion  which  existed  in  the  past  between  the  school  and  home, 
which,  fortunately,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

One  of  the  theories  on  which  we  have  endowed  the  child  of 
today  with  almt)st  complete  freedom,  is  that  he  must  have  an 
outlet  for  natural  energy ;  another  is,  that  freedom  induces  moti- 
vation and  stimulates  the  initiative  propensities.  Contrariwise,  we 
have  the  mandates  of  psychology,  which  inform  us  that  certain 
tendencies  of  the  child  are  naturally  erratic  and  must  be  restrained 
if  not  entirely  subdued;  likewise  physiology  tells  us  that  it  is 
around  the  age  of  puberty  that  we  must  provide  the  outlet  for 
energy  which  is  at  that  period  taking  on  the  aggressive  and,  in 
many  instances,  uncontrollable  form.  Here,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask,  what  relation  does  this  freedom  hold  between  the  child  and 
the  adult  ?  Does  it  eventuate  in  self-respect  and  consideration 
for  others  ?  Does  complete  freedom  in  early  life  tend  toward  the 
upbuilding  of  a  moral  and  logical-minded  adult  ?  Well !  look 
around  a  bit,  reader,  and  reflect.  As  a  physician,  and  one  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  progress  of  education,  we  cannot  say 
that  our  observation  bears  this  out. 

Does  not  the  extreme  freedom  of  today,  bestowed  upon  the  early 
life  of  the  child,  tend  rather  to  make  the  adult  equally  exacting  of 
a  similar  freedom  in  adult  existence,  particularly  anent  those  ques- 
tions which  concern  the  adult  more  than  the  child,  such  as  moral 
and  social  questions.  Granted,  that  freedom  in  childhood  increases 
the  power  of  initiative,  has  not  the  lack  of  initiative  in  the  child 
in  the  past  been  due  rather  to  the  unpedagogical  method  of  pro- 
jecting and  arousing  the  forces  of  motivation  ?  And  if  this  de- 
serves any  consideration  at  all,  then  have  we  not  reached  the  ex- 
treme, and  had  we  not  best  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  our 
American  conscience  is  being  affected  by  the  artificial  freedom  of 
today?  And  furthermore,  are  we  not  mistaking  that  which  we 
often  consider  a  sign  of  freedom  in  a  child,  when  in  reality  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  mere  rudeness,  which  the  child  deems  it 
necessary,  after  a  while,  to  evince  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  is  enjoying  the  complete  freedom  which  he  has  been  taught  is 
his  by  birthright  in  our  democracy  ? 
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Let  us  not,  however,  confuse  illogical  freedom,  which  this  essay 
seeks  to  condemn,  with  that  natural  condition  of  ease  and  con- 
tentment one  observes  in  the  experimental  schools  where  children 
are  working  away  in  pursuance  to  their  natural  inclinations,  un- 
hampered by  the  stationary  seat  and  desk  or  other  artificial  re- 
straint. One  fears  that  the  excellent  results  obtained  at  these 
schools,  which  seem  to  be  very  successful  in  bringing  out  initia- 
tive and  propelling  motivation,  have  become  confused  with  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  our  regular  schools,  and  thereby  has  resulted 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  proper  application  of  disciplinary 
methods  in  the  respective  systems  of  education.  In  other  words, 
under  the  guise  of  impelling  motivation  and  initiative,  we  are 
attempting  to  utilize  the  ideas  of  freedom  which  accompany  the 
methods  in  vog-ue  at  the  experimental  schools  without  having  the 
other  concomitant  features.  Such  illogical  emulation  most  often 
results  in  failure.  However,  these  experimental  schools  have  in 
no  way  become  obtunded  to  the  fact  that  every  young  healthy 
child  requires  a  certain  amount  of  restraint,  physiologically  and 
psychologically. 

]^ow  and  then  one  is  greeted  by  the  exceptional  cases  where 
solicitous  parents  claim  exemption  from  all  possible  restraint  for 
their  offspring,  on  account  of  ill  health  or  deficient  mentality. 
With  competent  divisions  of  hygiene  and  psycho-educational  de- 
partments as  necessary  adjuncts  to  our  large  educational  systems 
of  today,  this  plea  need  no  longer  obtain.  These  respective  de- 
partments can  very  quickly  determine  as  to  the  relevancy  of  this 
claim  and  remove  any  factor  impeding  a  logical  behavior  in  the 
child. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  child  behavior  from  the  school 
phase.  Let  us  now  take  a  glimpse  at  the  home  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. While  reading  the  above  lines,  the  reader  has  no  doubt  been 
tempted  at  various  intervals  to  suggest  that  the  duty  of  exacting 
a  proper  and  ethical  behavior  from  the  child  should  naturally 
fall  on  the  home.  It  must  be  evident  to  an  observer  that  the  home 
of  today  is  sorely  lacking  in  the  faculty  or  disposition  to  inculcate 
self-restraint,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  tangible  and  visible  evidence. 
Whom  then  shall  we  really  hold  to  account  ? 
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It  is  not  the  writer's  irDotive  to  criticize  the  discipline  maintained 
in  the  average  American  home  of  today.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as 
a  physician,  the  writer  has  had  opportunities  of  observation  in 
more  homes  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  individual;  but 
we  choose  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  rather  of 
what  any  one  may  observe  of  children's  conduct  when  aivay  from 
home.  These  observations  should  be  convincing  to  any  one,  that 
there  is  something  amiss  with  our  ideals  in  the  conduct  of  the 
young.  Is  it  perhaps  the  trite  excuse  of  being  so  taken  up  with 
the  intense  struggle  for  existence  that  there  is  no  desire  or  energy 
left  to  pay  heed  to  child  behavior  ?  The  writer  is  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  sustain  this  contention  as  being  at  all  relevant,  particu- 
larly in  the  homes  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  In  another 
essay*"'  the  writer  has  made  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  home  is 
"passing  the  buck"  to  the  school  in  many  phases  concerning  the 
child  of  school  age;  and  here,  one  is  constrained  to  suggest  that 
the  matter  of  the  child's  deportment  is  no  exception;  and  if  this 
is  in  reality  so,  then  educators  had  best  serve  notice  on  the  home 
that  the  scale  on  the  educators'  side  is  much  overbalanced,  as  far 
as  other  responsibilities  are  concerned,  and  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  assuming  any  discredit  that  may  redound  to  them 
for  the  home's  shortcomings. 

If  one  were  considering  the  evolution  and  decline  of  child  be- 
havior in  its  relation  to  the  home,  then  it  would  be  very  manifest 
that  parental  affection  is  one  of  the  barriers  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  logical  and  ethical  deportment  on  the  child's  part.  For 
example,  under  the  assumption  and  meaningless  aphorism,  "Boys 
will  be  boys,"  how  many  misdeeds  and  breaches  of  good  form  are 
committed!  In  Africa  there  are  said  to  be  certain  tribes  where 
the  parents  are  in  total  subservience  to  the  grown-up  children.  In 
certain  instances,  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  the  offspring  to  slay  an  old  and  economically  useless  parent, 
the  act  being  accredited  with  much  glory  as  a  tribal  custom. 

*  See  "  Education  and  the  Xew  Democracy, ' '  Educational  Review,  January,  1920. 
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There  seems  to  be  less  solicitude  shown  on  the  part  of  the  average 
American  parent  for  the  deportment  of  the  child  than  is  observed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  globe.  What  we,  here  in  Amer- 
ica, often  mistake  for  parental  affection  is  merely  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  child  to  evince  signs  of  this  illogical  freedom  which 
we  are  considering,  and  which  is  no  doubt  greatly  responsible  for 
the  attitude  of  "bluffing"  and  other  bizarre  habits  which  are 
attributed  to  us  all  over  the  world. 

To  offer  a  tangible  example  of  the  dereliction  of  the  home  in 
lack  of  restraint,  let  us  consider  the  alarming  increase  of  cigar- 
ette smoking  among  boys  of  tender  years  without  any  seeming 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  home  at  restraint.  Here,  at  least,  the 
educator  is  not  culpable,  for  only  too  often  when  the  parents' 
attention  is  called  to  the  habit  being  acquired,  one  is  greeted  with 
a  smile  indicative  of  pride  that  the  offspring  is  evincing  such  early 
eigns  of  "manhood," — a  perverse  conception  that  transcends  one's 
powers  of  comment.  This  lack  of  proper  guidance  on  the  part  of 
parents  could  be  cited  in  instances  of  perversions  more  harmful 
than  cigarette  smoking. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  above  respect,  the  school  has  been 
negligent  in  one  sense  at  least.  For  there  is  no  logical  reason  why 
a  certain  amount  of  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  could  not  be 
used  so  as  to  be  made  readily  understandable  by  pupils  from  the 
£fth  grade  and  upward.  Once  the  lad  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
smoking,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  cause  him  to  renounce  it.  But  if, 
in  the  regular  course  of  his  studies,  he  had  been  informed  judic- 
iously of  the  untoward  effects  on  the  future  adult  of  the  custom 
of  early  smoking,  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  he  would  give 
the  matter  some  thought  before  recklessly  indulging  in  the  habit. 

One  has  but  to  compare  the  mental  poise  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can of  our  great  middle  classes  with  that  of  the  nations  whose 
Btoic  bearing  we  are  so  wont  to  admire,  to  be  convinced  that  we 
are  lacking  in  that  self-restraint  which  should  be  the  outcome  of 
a  true  Americanism  as  advocated  by  our  forefathers.  Quite  true, 
we  are,  in  culture  and  general  makeup,  as  a  nation  superior  in  so 
many  instances  that  we  can  afford  to  neglect  evidences  of  self- 
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restraint ;  but  that  is  merely  a  minor  premise  of  our  proposition 
and  a  negative  one;  the  major  thought  being  that  in  pandering 
to  neglect  of  self-restraint  we  are  contaminating  our  very  moral 
and  economic ,  existence.  For,  an  individual  accustomed  to  over- 
stepping the  barriers  of  restraint  in  childhood,  will  not  become 
easily  accustomed  to  be  thwarted  by  obstacles  of  a  moral  char- 
acter at  a  later  period. 

The  unique  method  employed  by  the  Japanese  in  their  efforts 
to  instill  ideals  of  restraint  in  their  school  children,  is  worthy  of 
note,  although  we  do  not  suggest  that  this  custom  would  be  at  all 
feasible  or  permissible  in  a  democracy.  During  the  period 
allotted  to  gymnastic  exercises  which  are  calculated  to  develop 
deep  breathing  as  an  adjunct  to  mental  poise,  the  children  are 
lined  up,  and  an  attendant  holding  a  cup  of  rice  which  has  been 
stained  with  a  harmless  aniline  dyestuff,  passes  down  the  line, 
leaving  a  small  portion  of  the  colored  rice  on  the  tongue  of  each 
individual  child.  And  woe  betide  the  little  Jap  that  dares  by 
either  grimace  or  slightest  facial  contortion  to  manifest  that  he 
is  aware  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  stuff  that  has  been  wit- 
tingly placed  in  his  mouth. 

Noblesse  oblige  was  the  axiom  of  the  French  nobleman.  Today 
we  seem  to  have  adapted  the  aphorism  to  signify  that  to  be  an 
American  incurs  the  obligation  of  giving  vent  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  freedom  of  our  democracy  by  flaunting  evidences  in  the 
presence  of  others.  It  is  a  trite  knowledge  among  foreigners  that 
frequent  the  famous  watering  resorts  of  Europe,  that  the  greatest 
amusement  afforded  them  is  by  the  American  visitor  who  comes 
there  in  most  instances  only  to  display  his  worldly  goods  in  a 
manner  considered  by  him  to  be  in  true  democratic  fashion,  but 
which,  to  the  critical  onlooker,  is  a  sign  of  rudeness  and  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  sensibilities  of  others.  The  part  we  have 
played  as  Samaritans  in  the  recent  world-cataclysm  will  no  doubt 
blunt  the  edge  of  European  and  Oriental  disdain  at  our  lack  of 
self-restraint;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  simply  dulled  for 
the  present,  and  should  we  not  remedy  this  defect  in  our  national 
ideals,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  again  be  greeted  by  the 
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raised  eyebrow,  denoting  wonderment  and  perturbation  at  our 
shortcomings  in  this  regard. 

The  peculiar  psychology  of  Americanism  becomes  more  readily 
understandable  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  environment 
of  loose  restraint  that  is  thrown  around  the  school  child,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  many  of  our  acts  in  the  adult  stage.  But,  let  some 
sensible  legislation  be  proposed  that  seeks  to  regulate  and  control 
some  of  the  harmful  absurdities  of  our  modem  sociological  exist- 
ence, and  immediately  a  press  that  knows  no  self-restraint  except 
that  which  in  many  instances  is  dictated  by  the  barriers  of  power 
or  greed,  begins  to  clamor  against  what  it  considers  unnecessary 
and  illegal  restraint.  Unfortunately,  an  adult  democracy,  taught 
from  childhood  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  restraint,  imbibes 
eagerly  the  outpourings  of  a  sensational  and  demagogic  daily  press. 
An  excellent  example  of  our  psychology  is  afforded  in  the  insou- 
ciant attitude  assumed  by  our  citizens  towards  the  privilege  of 
the  ballot.  ^Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  gave 
their  all  to  accord  us  the  right  to  express  our  wishes  by  the  ballot, 
we  are  content  to  sit  at  home  and  let  the  underworld  and  its  disci- 
ples do  our  voting  for  us. 

So  muddled  have  our  ideas  become  as  to  that  which  is  or  is  not 
the  border  line  of  restraint,  that  judges  and  juries  frankly  avow 
that  they  are  nonplussed  in  determining  the  difference.  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  find  prosecutors  continually  bewailing  that  they 
can  get  no  convictions  in  our  courts  in  cases  of  flaring  misde- 
meanors. And  to  bring  a  case  to  the  court,  simply  signifies  in 
many  instances  an  acquittal  induced  by  some  political  protector. 
The  press  of  today  in  many  cities  has  been  clamoring  most  vocifer- 
ously, for  reasons  which  ought  to  be  only  too  evident,  against  the 
enactment  of  prohibition.  Would  that  this  same  press  that  is  howl- 
ing to  a  public  whose  minds  are  obsessed  with  strange  ideas  of 
freedom,  were  equally  as  bold  to  point  out  facts  which  are  easily 
available  as  to  the  connection  between  the  use  of  alcohol  and  the 
unmentionable  hideous  perversions  that  result  only  from  an 
alcohol-soaked  brain  and  its  degenerate  offspring. 

These  instances  are  simply  cited  to  illustrate  the  connecting 
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links  between  looseness  in  disciplinary  methods  when  the  child  is 
under  the  hands  of  the  educator  and  in  the  malleable  stage,  and 
during  the  adult  stage,  when  the  individual  is  following  the  socio- 
logic  proclivities  that  have  been  fostered  in  his  early  childhood. 

Giving  due  credit  to  the  factors  of  heredity,  psychology  teaches 
us  that  in  the  human  brain,  intelligence  and  sentiment  are  closely 
interwoven,  and  that  from  this  combination  there  spring  desires 
according  to  the  caliber  and  character  of  the  fibre  involved.  Ob- 
viously then,  it  is  a  mistake  to  feel,  as  educators  do  today,  that 
intelligence  can  be  trained  at  the  school,  leaving  the  sentiments 
and  desires  to  the  parents.  Here,  incidentally,  could  also,  by  this 
very  token,  be  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  present- 
day  education  toward  the  question  of  sex  hygiene;  but  this  does 
not  concern,  directly  at  least,  the  heading  of  our  essay,  so  we  pass 
it  by.  Here  again,  we  hasten  to  make  clear  our  idea  of  what  form 
discipline  should  not  assume.  One  only  too  often  in  the  home 
circle  observes  parents  admonishing  and  reproving  their  offspring 
in  an  irritable  manner  or  in  a  mournful  and  deprecating  tone  of 
voice.  This,  we  venture  to  assert  is  simply  giving  vent  to  an. 
irritable  disposition,  of  which  the  normal  child  is  usually  aware 
in  an  instinctive  manner,  and  unconsciously  resents  by  reacting 
accordingly.  The  worst  outcome  of  such  a  method  of  disciplining 
is  that  the  child  copies  the  action  of  the  parent,  and  in  turn  be- 
comes irritable  itself.  Child  psychology  teaches  that  the  malle- 
able mind  of  the  child  is  amenable  only  to  concrete  ideas,  to  sym- 
pathy, affection  and  amusement,  so  that  any  other  method  of 
approach  fails  of  its  purpose. 

In  discipline,  as  in  vocational  guidance  and  other  factors,  the 
great  idea  that  has  evidently  been  lost  sight  of  by  educators  of  the 
present  day,  is  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  brought  home  to 
the  child  the  desire  to  co-ordinate  its  ideas  in  conformance  to  and 
corroboration  with  the  ideals  of  ethical  behavior.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Education  Bureau,  is  sending  out  vol- 
umes of  literature  to  bring  home  to  the  child  and  educator  alike 
the  necessity  for  longer  school  attendance,  for  vocational  guid- 
ance, for  thrift,  and  like  matters ;  but  as  for  improvement  in  our 
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ideals  of  deportment,  one  hears  nothing.  Everyone  seemingly  is 
content  in  the  complacent  belief  that  all  is  well  where  there  is  no 
protest. 

Once  the  child  has  been  imbued  with  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
restraint  in  childhood,  then  the  greater  questions  that  loom  up 
<iuring  adolescence  and  later,  are  much  more  easily  handled  than 
is  the  case  in  the  present-day  methods  in  pedagogy.  'No  doubt,  in 
the  matter  of  discipline,  as  in  other  things,  parents  and  peda- 
gogues alike  have  been  influenced  by  extreme  cases  occurring  in 
the  past,  and  to  be  recalled  as  a  disagreeable  specter  when  least 
expected.  To  mention  but  one  example,  we  cite  the  mentally  per- 
verted German  schoolmaster,  Dippold,  who,  on  having  two  chil- 
dren confided  to  his  care,  flogged  both  of  them  until  one  died  of 
the  injuries.  ISTo  doubt  we  have  had  our  Dippolds  in  America  as 
well,  the  result  being,  of  course,  the  swinging  to  the  other  extreme, 
where  a  mere  discussion  of  the  topic  of  discipline  brands  one  as  an 
incompetent  educator  in  the  eyes  of  the  unlearned. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  near  future  will  see  instituted  some  logical 
and  serious  endeavors  toward  the  solving  of  an  undeniable  prob- 
lem. Let  us  have  less  play  to  the  gallery  of  sentimentalism.  Let 
lis  achieve  a  finer  Americanism. 


Training  a  Citizen  Army 

Elbridge  Colby,  Captain,  Infantry,  O.  E.  C,  and 
Instructor,  University  of  Minnesota. 
^ininiK«niiiMimiHt*jjj]  military  organization  of  this  country  is  under- 
I   going  a  change  in  character,  and  the  time  has  come 
I   when  the  new  policies  must  be  applied  to  new  cir- 
I    cumstances.     There  was  a  day  when  the  army  was 
^imtiiniiiiauiiiiiiiiiit^   the  field   for   adventure;   now  it  is  urged   as   an 
I  I    opportunity   for   education,   the  slogan   "Join  the 

I  I    Army  and  See  the  World!"  giving  place  to  "Earn 

^yj^.j^  Yq^^  Learn."  Also,  with  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  youths  of  this  country  already  made  slightly  familiar 
with  the  rudiments  of  military  science  through  active  service  or 
through  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  the  K.  O.  T.  C,  and  the  H.  S.  V.  A., 
the  uniform  has  lost  some  of  its  pristine  lure.  Thirdly,  the  wages 
now  being  paid  labor  in  this  country, — deceptively  alluring  when 
one  forgets  the  high  cost  of  food,  clothing  and  lodging, — lead 
young  men  into  the  trades  and  away  from  the  ranks.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  brought  about  the  present  situation,  which,  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  army,  may  be  briefly  analyzed  as 
follows : 

(A)  Basic  Training  for  All  Citizens. 

Since  a  very  large  standing  army  seems  impracticable  in  Amer- 
ica, the  aim  of  the  advocates  of  adequate  preparedness  for  national 
defense  should  be  to  see  that  as  many  citizens  as  possible  receive 
at  some  time  in  their  lives  thorough  military  training. 

(B)  Educational  Adjuncts  to  the  Eegular  Army. 
Enlistments  in  the  regular  army  are  to  be  secured  under  the 

proper  plea  of  educational  advantages  in  the  form  of  vocational 
training,  nationally  subsidized,  in  return  for  the  performance  of 
military  duties. 

These  two  factors,  (A)  and  (B),  may  be  accepted  as  axioms. 
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They  are  the  fundamental  elements  at  the  bottom  of  the  present 
theories  in  regard  to  national  defense,  whether  those  theories 
are  held  by  soldiers  or  by  civilians,  admitted  by  "militarists"  or 
urged  by  pacifists. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  show  how,  building  on  these  two 
axioms,  we  may  fulfill  the  two-fold  requirements  for  national  de- 
fense, which  are,  a  standing  army  sufficiently  large  for  immediate 
emergencies,  and  a  citizenry  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  elements 
for  rapid  drafting,  mobilization  and  intensive  training. 

(A)    Basic  Tkaining  for  Alt.  Citizens. 

(a)  The  usually  regarded  means  for  providing  basic  training 
for  all  citizens  are  the  military  schools,  the  national  guard,  and 
the  military  colleges. 

(1)  The  military  schools  are  so  few  in  number  and  draw  their 
personnel  from  such  exceptional  classes,  that  it  is  unwise  to  gen- 
eralize much  about  them.  There  are  private  military  academies 
for  the  sons  of  the  ridiculously  rich — an  inconsequential  factor. 
There  are  public  high  schools  where  military  training  is  given, 
either  optionally,  as  in  Minnesota,  or  according  to  law,  as  in  ISTew 
York. 

(2)  The  national  guard  is  likewise  open  to  serious  objections 
as  a  unit  to  be  depended  upon  for  giving  basic  training  to  any 
consistent  proportion  of  the  citizen  population.  Some  states,  some 
towns,  support  their  units  with  far  more  than  the  assigned  quota ; 
some  fall  considerably  short  of  theirs.  The  classes  of  people 
reached  are  likewise  various:  the  national  guard  tends  so  much 
to  be  a  social  organization  that,  like  any  club,  it  recruits  mostly 
from  folk  congenial  to  one  another. 

(3)  The  military  colleges  where  R.  O.  T.  C.  courses  are  given 
similarly  fall  short  of  meeting  our  demands  in  this  respect :  first, 
because  only  about  2  per  cent  of  our  population  can  be  reckoned 
on  as  college  bred ;  second,  because  not  all  colleges  give  this  train- 
ing. It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  commendable  increase  in 
their  numbers  since  1917,  even  such  privately  endowed  institutions 
as  Columbia  and  Yale  joining  with  the  land-grant  institutions. 
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But  there  are  many  and  serious  gaps.  In  the  last  analysis,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  that  significant  figure,  2  per  cent,  we  had  best 
leave  the  military  colleges  out  of  the  calculation.  They  will  pro- 
vide many  capable  available  reserve  officers,  of  course,  but  hardly 
can  be  spoken  of  as  providing  "basic  training  for  all  citizens." 

^0,  the  military  schools,  the  national  guard,  and  the  military 
colleges  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  give  this  training — not  through 
any  fault  of  their  own,  but  really  simply  on  account  of  their  lim- 
ited clientele. 

(b)  Their  clientele  is  limited,  and  in  its  limitations  we  find 
the  solution  of  our  problem.  Leaving  the  national  guard  out  of 
consideration,  we  notice  that  military  schools  and  military  col- 
leges are  both  educational  institutions.  Suppose  we  assume  for 
a  moment  that  they  are  all  of  high  efficiency,  and  we  shall  then 
discover  on  our  hands  a  group  of  well  educated  persons  with  mili- 
tary training — that  is,  officer  material — a  large  proportion  of  them, 
perhaps,  already  being  commissioned  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps. 
The  people  who  are  not  getting  the  training  then — that  is,  in  large 
proportion — are  those  who  are  not  getting  the  education.  The 
reasons  they  are  not  getting  the  education  are  two-fold.  This  may 
appear  strange  when  we  hear  so  often  of  people  working  their  way 
through  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  when  the  advantages  of 
secondary  and  collegiate  education  seem  to  be  universally  acknowl- 
edged, but  the  fact  remains.  And  it  is  a  fact,  because  the  youth 
of  the  country  either  cannot  get  an  education  at  all  or  cannot  get 
an  education  suited  to  them.  The  compelling  force  of  these  two 
reasons  is  universally  acknowledged  among  educators. 

(1)  They  cannot  get  an  education  at  all,  on  account  of  economic 
pressure.  Education  is  compulsory,  of  course,  in  this  great  de- 
mocracy, but  the  amount  of  compulsory  education  is  fixed  by  law. 
As  soon  as  school  children  pass  the  legal  age  limits  for  schooling, 
a  large  number  leave  and  go  to  work.  Economic  pressure,  either 
on  the  family  or  upon  the  individual,  makes  itself  felt,  and  the 
boys  of  the  poorer  folk,  even  in  a  multitude  of  instances  those  of 
the  great  middle  class,  leave  school  and  join  the  ranks  of  the 
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laborers,  the  wage-earners,  and  the  salariat.  The  number  of  pupils 
rapidly  diminishes  as  we  survey  the  schools  and  pass  in  our 
enumeration  from  those  of  the  elementary  to  those  of  the  secondary, 
from  those  of  the  secondary  to  those  of  the  collegiate,  and  from 
those  of  the  collegiate  to  those  of  the  post-graduate  and  profes- 
sional grade.  They  must  be  earning,  even  at  the  expense  of 
learning. 

(2)  2'hey  cannot  get  an  education  suitable  to  their  desires  and 
their  temperaments,  because  our  entire  system  is  built  on  a  human- 
istic and  liberal  rather  than  on  a  practical  and  specialized  basis. 
Their  social  and  family  backgrounds  are  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  human- 
ities and  the  liberal  arts  prescribed  by  college  entrance  examina- 
tion boards  and  state-wide  requirements  for  uniformity.  The 
grade  schools,  and  more  particularly  the  secondary  schools,  have 
on  this  account  become  a  great  battle  ground  for  two  opposing 
theories.  Some  hold  that  the  students  should  be  given  what  educa- 
tional doctrine,  usually  a  classical  doctrine,  thinks  is  best  for 
them,  even  to  logarithms  for  future  painters,  Latin  for  future 
cashiers  or  soap  salesmen,  and  swimming  tests  for  embryo  lawyers. 
Others  hold  that  students  should  be  given  what  they  want,  and  have 
cluttered  up  the  curriculum  with  bookkeeping,  manual  training, 
dressmaking  and  kitchen  economy,  which  students  seize  upon  with 
avidity,  either  because  they  seem  "interesting"  or  because  they 
seem  to  be  "snap  courses."  But  rigid  differentiation  between  col- 
lege preparation  and  vocational  training  has  not  been  made  and 
enforced.  The  theories  are  still  in  conflict ;  the  curriculum  is  still 
heterogeneous;  so  that  the  students  are  likewise  unsettled  and 
their  education  is  likewise  heterogeneous.  Because  they  cannot 
get  what  is  really  suitable  in  large  amounts,  many  students,  the 
majority  in  fact,  leave  "the  halls  of  learning"  during  the  upper 
grades  and  the  high  school  years  and  go  elsewhere  to  learn  their 
trades  or  to  enter  early  their  chosen  occupations.  The  majority, 
then,  leave  the  schools  and  miss  whatever  slight  chance  they  may 
have  had  to  secure  the  basic  military  training  which  we  so  much 
desire  they  should  have. 
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(c)  If  the  newly  organized  regular  army  can  catch,  these  persons 
at  the  time  they  leave  school,  it  will  be  able  to  give  a  basic  mili- 
tary training  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens.  It  solves  the 
economic  problem  by  permitting  them  to  earn  while  they  learn. 
It  solves  the  problem  of  individual  suitability  which  is  not  solved 
by  the  ordinary  educational  institutions,  except  among  those  youths 
desirous  of  a  humanistic  education. 

(B)    Educational  Adjuncts  to  the  Regular  Army. 

(a)  The  tremendous  opportunity  of  Secretary  Baker's  new 
educationally  transformed  army  in  this  respect  is  seen  best  by  a 
comparison.  There  are  many  schools  in  this  country  where 
people  can  earn  while  they  learn.  There  are  "business  colleges" 
with  classes  at  night;  there  are  auto  and  tractor  schools  with 
classes  at  night ;  there  are  correspondence  courses  in  salesmanship, 
draftmanship,  plumbing,  paper-hanging,  and  even  law;  there  are 
institutes  with  courses  for  bakers  and  telegraphers  and  stationary 
engineers,  also  at  night.  These  schools  are  successful,  so  success- 
ful that  they  are  self-supporting.  They  do  not  have  to  be  endowed. 
They  are  private  enterprises  run  by  individuals  enterprising  in 
matters  of  profits.  And  here  is  the  comparison.  The  present 
array  schools  teach  the  same  things  as  do  these  private  enterprises. 
If  the  army  can  supplant  these  schools,  it  can  give  the  students 
the  particular  training  they  desire  and  also  the  basic  military 
training  which  is  desirable. 

(b)  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  enabling  the  nation  so  to  sup- 
plant these  schools  through  the  regular  army,  is  a  problem  in 
adjustment.  And  the  first  thing  to  be  adjusted  is  the  age  of 
enlistment.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prescribe  what  should  be  the 
proper  minimum  age  for  enlistment.  That  matter  should  be 
carefully  determined  by  a  scrutiny  of  widely  gathered  facts  and 
more  inclusive  statistics  than  are  available  to  me.  The  age  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  that  at  which  the  great  majority  of  our 
jouths  leave  school,  and  it  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  produce  a 
physically  incompetent  army.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  minimum 
age  for  volimtary  enlistment  should  coincide  as  closely  as  prae- 
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ticable  with  the  maximum  age  for  compulsory  education.  The 
military  leaders  and  the  educational  leaders  of  the  country  should 
confer  on  this  proposition  and  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
Then  the  entire  system  would  work  out  somewhat  as  follows: 
James  and  John  enter  school  together.  They  reach  the  age  where 
compulsory  school  ends.  John's  family  is  well  off ;  that  of  James 
is  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  John  continues  in 
his  home  town  school,  even  goes  to  the  state  university;  gets 
either  his  humanistic  or  his  vocational  training  in  what  is  now 
the  normal  way  for  the  fortunate  2  per  cent.  James  must  support 
himself,  or  even  help  out  his  family.  He  enlists  in  the  army  and 
takes  what  courses  he  needs,  either  humanistic  or  vocational,  study- 
ing either  history  or  motors.  John  may  get  into  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
and  secure  the  basic  military  training  in  that  way ;  James  secures 
his  basic  military  training  in  the  army.  John  represents  the 
2  per  cent,  James  the  98  per  cent.  Together  they  will  represent 
a  100  per  cent  trained  citizenry,  part  educated  by  the  city  and 
the  state,  part  by  the  nation. 

(c)  The  result  of  such  a  program  wisely  devised  and  wisely 
administered  will  be  a  complete  transformation  of  the  army  and 
of  the  American  attitude  toward  the  army.  The  army  educates. 
The  city  educates,  and  no  one  calls  a  public  school  charity.  The 
state  educates,  and  no  one  calls  the  state  university  charity.  The 
privately  endowed  college  educates,  and  no  one  calls  Columbia  or 
Yale  a  charitable  institution.  The  army  educates,  and  no  one 
shall  call  the  army  a  charitable  institution,  for  every  member 
thereof  will  be  "working  his  way  through."  The  army  itself  will 
be  transformed :  it  has  already  been  somewhat  transformed  today, 
as  a  visit  to  Camp  Funston  or  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  will  reveal. 
But  the  transformation  will  be  more  complete.  Every  army 
officer  has  been  a  student  and  a  teacher;  but  now  the  spirit  of 
study  and  the  spirit  of  teaching  will  run  through  the  whole  organ- 
ization. Men  who  are  characteristically  of  the  teaching  tempera- 
ment will  need  to  be  secured,  and  with  the  present  level  of  civilian 
teaching  salaries  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  secure  them.  The  per- 
sonnel can  easily  be  obtained.     The  educators  need  not  be  con- 
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fused  with  the  tacticians  and  the  strategists;  they  work  side  by 
side.  But  the  greatest  transformation  of  all  has  already  taken 
place,  a  transformation  of  the  theory  underlying  the  army  as  a 
whole.  The  army  used  to  be  purely  a  fighting  machine;  now  it  is 
a  fighting  machine  plus  an  educational  institution.  We  only  need 
to  adjust  the  details  so  as  to  secure  the  personnel,  teachers  and 
students ;  we  only  need  to  manipulate  the  requirements  for  enlist- 
ment so  as  to  catch  the  drifters  from  the  schools  and  give  them 
the  basic  training  which  the  military  requires,  and  the  vocational 
and  educational  training  which  is  the  basis  of  their  own  desires, 
and  by  which  they  shall  be  made  into  good  citizens  and  intelli- 
gent, wage-earning  men.  A  practical  and  universal  application  of 
this  theory  will  result  in  a  tremendous  nationally  organized  educa- 
tion,— ^Americanizing,  training  to  trades,  and  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  national  defense  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
United  States  is  going  to  school. 


IN  HEAVEN 

There  is  love  for  the  heart  that  is  searching  for  love. 

And  sight  for  the  faith-bound  soul; 
There  are  jewels  and  robes  for  the  poor  made  rich. 

And  strength  for  the  sick  made  whole. 

There  are  smiles  and  joys  for  the  tears  we  shed; 

Freedom  for  those  who  wear  chains; 
The  losses  we  know  and  the  burdens  we  bear 

Will  be  turned  for  our  praise  into  gains. 

D.  H.  Verder, 


The  English  Education  Act  and  the  Epileptic 
Child ;  An  Experience 

A.  E.  Lewis,  Head  Master,  Lingfield  Colony  Special 
Schools,  Sukkey,  England. 

f'»""«""° '"""tf  T  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  emphasize  the  awful 

i  ¥        i    ii^t^^^6  of  the  malady  from  which  these  children 

I  I        I    suffer.    Whether  a  complete  cure  will  ever  be  found 

I  I    for  this  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  pos- 

fiiuiniiiiiiDUiiniiiiiit?  sible  to  so  train,  in  conjunction  with  preventive 
I  I    medical  treatment,  that  excellent  results  can  be  pro- 

i  I    duced  in  a  general  uplifting  of  the  mentality  and 

*"'""'""™""""'"*  the  strengthening  of  the  will  power,  with  a  conse- 
quent lessening  of  the  fits. 

The  school  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article  was  pioneer 
under  the  now  superseded  Education  Act.  It  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  residential  treatment  in  a  colony  is  the  best 
method  of  taking  advantage  of,  and  obtaining  results,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act.  At  present  there  are 
IGO  children  in  residence  at  the  colony  and  under  instruction  in 
the  special  school. 

Speaking  from  a  '"school"  point  of  view,  the  children  who  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Special  School  regulations,  as 
applied  to  epilepsy,  may  be  classed  in  three  divisions: 

(1)  The  normally  intelligent. 

(2)  The  moderately  feeble-minded. 

(3)  The  decidedly  feeble-minded. 

Lingfield  Colony  School  has,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  dealt 
with  all  these  three  classes. 

The  system  of  Homes  secures  adequate  means  of  classification, 
and  the  School  curriculum  provides  a  variety  of  treatment  as 
regards  degree  of  educability. 

The  mentality  of  any  school  of  this  particular  type  will  range 
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from  mental  deficiency  approaching  imbecility,  to  subjects  of 
abnormal  development,  where,  for  safety's  sake,  progress  must  be 
retarded  rather  than  encouraged.  It  will  therefore  be  recognizod 
that  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school  cannot  be 
applied  successfully,  for  after  the  most  thorough  classification,  the 
peculiaiities  of  this  disease  upset  the  usual  order  of  psychological 
development,  as  understood  by  the  teacher  and  student  of  cJiild 
life,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  each  individual  within  that 
apparently  close  classification  a  "type"  in  himself,  as  regards 
"rate"'  and  variability  of  progress.  The  various  stages  in  the 
growth  of  intellect  associated  with  physical  age,  and  culminating 
in  the  power  of  thought — with  its  definite  unfolding  of  concep- 
tion, judgment  and  reasoning  power — have  many  and  peculir  vari- 
ations, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  bring 
into  play  the  full  principles  of  close  and  practical  child-study,  in 
order  to  make  headway  with  a  class  where  "type"  must  refer  to 
each  individual,  and  at  no  time  can  the  class  be  treated  as  equal 
units.  He  also  has  to  contend  with  a  pronounced  animal  tendency 
to  viciousness,  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  healthy 
thought  in  such  subjects  he  needs  great  patience  and  the  gift  of 
exercising  disciplinary  powers  through  a  firm  but  sympathetic 
mind  and  manner. 

The  Lingfield  School,  which  draws  its  pupils  from  a  number 
of  education  and  jwor  law  authorities,  has  now  been  working  as 
a  Special  School,  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education,  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1905.  During  these  15  years  we  have  to  thank  the  visiting 
expert  of  the  Board,  Dr.  A.  Eichholz,  for  the  great  latitude  allowed 
for  experiment,  and  his  valuable  advice  and  encouragement.  We 
have  tried  many  systems  of  training,  for  a  pioneer  school  such 
as  this  has  been  must  necessarily  depend  largely  on  experimental 
methods,  and  during  this  time  we  have  attempted  various  methods 
of  inducing  the  growth  of  healthy  brain  tissue,  of  encouraging  in 
these  children  the  healthy  interest  of  mind  occupation  so  very 
necessary  to  their  afiliction,  and  of  strengthening  that  independent 
will  power  which,  rightly  applied,  helps  them  so  much  in  over- 
coming the  attacks  of  this  malady. 
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To  those  who  have  come  into  contact  with  the  iirst  and  highest 
grade  of  epileptic  children,  mentioned  above,  I  might  state  that 
1  have  found  that,  with  great  effort,  the  epileptic  child  of  a  cer- 
tain grade  can  be  taught  on  the  usual  lines  adopted  in  elementary 
schools.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  danger  in  dealing 
thus  directly  with  a  peculiar  brain,  and  since  the  object  of  the 
school  is  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  normal  state,  and,  as  far 
as  possible  to  create  a  fresh  mentality,  no  object  is  served  in  closely 
working  towards  the  usual  material  objectives;  especially  as, 
although  we  classify  according  to  apparent  equal  mentality,  we 
teach  ''types,"  and  the  "rate"  of  mtental  movement  in  regard  to 
these  "types"  it  is  impossible  to  classify.  We  have  tried  many 
kinds  and  varieties  of  handicraft,  chosen  according  to  the  grade 
of  the  child, — some  merely  Nrecreative,  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging concentration  and  attention ;  others  industrial,  to  train  the 
instinct  of  work  and  the  value  of  labor;  but  handwork  loses  its 
value  as  a  brain  stimulant  directly  it  becomes  a  known  and  com- 
pleted task,  for  the  trend  is  then  for  it,  through  repetition,  to 
become  a  mechanical  occupation ;  and  the  idiot  child  can  be  placed 
in  possession  of  a  mechanical  occupation. 

In  1911  the  Board  of  Education,  through  its  visiting  inspector, 
decided  that  this  school  must  develop  into  a  Sunshine  school, — 
an  open-air  school,  where,  under  congenial  employment  out-of- 
doors,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  exercise  and  sunshine  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  and  stimulate  the  mind,  encourage  a  state  of  healthy 
bodily  activity,  and  calm  the  nervous  state.  It  now  became  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  syllabus  of  training,  and  in  the  light  of  previous 
experiments,  to  settle  down  as  far  as  possible  to  a  definite  system, 
which,  whilst  keeping  in  view  the  educational  aims  would,  at  the 
same  time,  allow  full  opportunity  for  the  success  of  the  "health" 
side  of  the  idea. 

Lingfield  colony  is  lucky  in  one  great  essential.  It  has  large 
acreage.  It  was,  therefore,  possible  to  plan,  work  and  develop 
under  outdoor  conditions  which  we  might  claim  are  ideal.  A  site 
approximate  to  the  school  building  was  chosen,  where  trees 


were 
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plentiful,  and  here  a  large  piece  of  ground  was  laid  out  as  garden 
land.  It  was  divided  into  plots,  each  30  feet  by  8  feet,  one  for 
each  child  in  attendance  I^^urserj  beds  were  provided  for  propa- 
gation, and  frames  for  forcing  seedlings.  A  model  fruit  ground, 
containing  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  was  added,  and 
a  corner  where  under  suitable  conditions,  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
lane,  field  and  hedgerow  were  planted ;  thus  bringing  to  immediate 
hand  a  variety  of  material  for  botany  and  nature  study. 

The  central  idea  now  governing  the  education  of  these  children 
is  that  of  ultimate  employment  in  the  garden  or  occupation  on 
the  land,  as  it  has  been  found  that  an  outdoor  life  is  very  essential. 
At  the  same  time  we  aim  at  so  developing  the  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  such  an  occupation  as  to  avoid  monotony  and  purely  animal 
labor.  In  the  development  of  this  scheme  each  child  having  a  plot 
grows  in  natural  sequence  the  various  vegetable  crops  and  flowers. 
The  basis  of  his  training  is  nature.  We  regard  him  as  nature's 
pupil.  He  observes  and  studies  growth  from  the  first  appearance 
of  his  seedlings;  insects  and  bird  life,  as  advantages  and  other- 
wise, come  under  his  daily  observation,  and  heuristic  methods  of 
acquiring  knowledge  become  happiness  to  him.  He  expresses  the 
results  of  his  observations  visually  through  color  and  other  medi- 
ums. His  visual  memory  becomes  stored  with  matter,  which,  aided 
by  his  imagination,  has,  in  many  instances,  enabled  him  to  give 
to  us  proofs  of  a  budding  artistic  ability.  By  treating  his  little 
plot  as  a  business  proposition  it  has  been  possible  to  get  from  it 
all  the  practical  everyday  arithmetic  he  will  require — measure- 
ment, weight,  measure,  pricing,  profit  and  loss — all  inculcating  a 
stnse  of  value  within  him,  developing  by  logical  process  his  reason- 
ing powers,  without  mental  strain,  and  bringing  him  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  labor.  His  environment  provides  him  with 
his  poetry — the  poets  and  nature — the  teacher  being  ready  at 
hand  to  impress  the  poet's  gem  in  reference  to  a  soaring  lark,  a 
sciuirrel  seen  in  the  beech  tree,  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo,  or  the 
star-like  form  of  a  daisy.  Linked  up  with  all  this  comes  the 
teacher's  indirect  instruction  in  the  natural  science  of  the  soil,  and 
the  real  reasons  for  apparently  dull  physical  operations  on  the 
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soil, — scientific   proofs   creating   understanding    and   interest    in 
monotonous  tasks,  and  botany  assisting  observation. 

It  is  advisable  to  note  that  such  methods  as  are  likely  to  meet 
with  success  in  mentally  improving  these  difficult  and  variable 
cases  should,  wherever  possible,  be  applied  to  and  directly  through 
the  senses.  In  this  school  we  aim  at  improvement  in  the  following 
particulars : 

Concentration;   Sense  of  proportion;  The  Visual  Sense; 
Memory ;  Imagination ;  Observation ;  Reasoning  (with  spe- 
cial attention  to  logical  sequence)  ;  The  Color  Sense ;  Con- 
struction and  Form;  The  Sense  of  Sound  and  Emotional 
Eifect ;  Physical  response ;  Nervous  control ;  Degree  of  mental 
and  physical  application. 
It  is  in  terms  of  these  that  we  write  up,  as  accurately  as  our 
notes  and  observations  will  allow,  the  half-yearly  reports  on  indi- 
"vidual  children.     There  are  various  methods  used  by  the  teaching 
staff  in  making  these  records  as  exact  as  possible,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  this  list  of  particulars,  in  which  improvement  is  espec- 
ially desirable,   we   take  into  consideration  the  great  value  of 
Rhythm,  for  with  such  scholars  as  epileptic  children  labor  must 
always  be  pleasant  as  sunshine  and  harmonious  as  a  song;  the 
nerve    control    between    mind    and    bodily    member,    its   health, 
strength  and  the  smoothness  of  the  flow  of  communication  being 
that  which  requires  great  care  in  all  training  methods. 

In  that  delightful  subject  for  children.  Eurhythmies,  there  is 
much  that  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  child  who  is  not  normal 
in  mentality,  or,  as  it  affects  the  epileptic  child,  not  normal  in 
mental  development.  I  draw  this  distinction  because  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  latter,  development  is  uneven,  jerky  and  spasmodic, 
full  of  surprises  and  disappointments  to  the  teacher.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  rhythmic  training  is,  that  it  strengthens  the 
power  of  concentration  and  mental  attention,  providing  more 
responsive  pupils  and  encouraging  rapid  muscular  innervation, 
which,  in  itself,  removes  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  the  Special 
School  teacher  has  to  contend  with.  The  mind  instinctively, 
through  graded  physical  movement,  realizes  order,  sequence,  divi- 
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sion  and  proportion ;  physical  and  mental  response  together  receive 
systematic  and  regular  exercise,  and  closer  and  more  rapid  co- 
operation is  brought  about  between  mental  conception  and  physical 
application.  The  cultivation  of  the  aural  sense  is  especially  desir- 
able in  the  epileptic,  singing  and  harmonious  sound  being  a  great 
help  to  him.  It  is  rare  to  find  him  a  difficult  subject  where  music 
is  concerned.  We  aim  at  his  aural  development  through  the  emo- 
tional effects  of  musical  sound  and  the  cultivation  of  a  degree  of 
musical  appreciation.  By  making  an  important  point  of  the  effects 
of  sound  and  their  relationship  to  verbal  phrase  it  is  possible  to 
create  links  between  the  music  lessons  and  the  cultivation  of  speech 
and  audible  reading.  The  children  love  singing,  and  regular 
weekly  concerts  are  arranged  during  the  winter,  in  which  they 
themselves  contribute  a  good  share  of  the  entertainment. 

The  question  of  organized  games  and  the  cultivation  of  the  play 
spirit  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  teacher  gains  so  much  valuable 
information  concerning  his  scholars  in  playground  or  playing-field, 
and  with  children  of  such  changeable  temperaments  as  epileptics 
the  healthy  discipline  of  the  playing-field  is  very  essential,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  large  numbers.  At  Ling- 
field  we  have  been  particularly  successful  with  our  children  at  play ; 
cricket,  football  and  hockey  clubs  gaining  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  success  in  matches  with  normal  schools  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  during  these  contests  the  absence  of  fits  has  been  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features. 

The  Motor  Sense  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  this,  in  its 
relationship  to  controlled  industrial  activity,  should,  for  our  epi- 
lej)tic  pupil,  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care.  The  sense  of 
creation  and  the  development  of  sustained  physical  application 
is  often  a  corrective,  acting  as  a  balance  to  peculiar  mental  activi- 
ties, and  dealt  with  on  intelligent  lines  it  can  easily  link  itself  up 
with  the  controlling  ideas  of  our  out-doors  curriculum.  I  have 
already  touched  upon  the  importance  of  training  to  correct  obser- 
vation ;  of  strengthening  the  visual  memory,  and  of  obtaining  from 
the  pupils  pictorial  proofs  in  color.  Now,  we  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  same  subjects  from  the  point  of  view  of  hand-skill.     The  child 
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carries  his  picture  into  relief  in  clay  or  other  medium,  and  af  ter- 
vrards,  in  the  manual  room,  it  becomes  his  idea  for  wood-carving. 
The  child's  visual  expression  is  further  used  for  exercise  in  con- 
ventionalisation, and  so  into  elementary  design  as  a  pattern  for  his 
carving  chisel  or  fret-saw.  The  child  soon  begins  to  realize  that 
the  creation  is  his  own,  and  we  obtain  that  very  close  interest  and 
desire  to  excel  that  we  wished  for — a  mind  interested  and  occu- 
pied— very  necessary  to  the  epileptic.  The  visual  expression  of 
the  girls  is  similarly  carried  into  industrial  activity  through  flower- 
making,  into  art  needlework  and,  in  the  junior  grades,  the  princi- 
ples of  applique  answer  a  similar  purpose,  associating  with 
paper  cutting  and  folding,  and  giving  exercise  at  the  same  time 
in  color.  The  months  of  winter,  when  the  school  building  is  chiefly 
used,  give  us  greater  scope  for  carrying  out  these  practical  expres- 
sions of  the  observation  training,  and  it  is  at  such  times  that 
other  educational  handwork,  such  as  wicker-work,  bent  iron,  and 
repousse — all  of  which  act  directly  upon  the  sense  of  form — give 
variety  to  the  work  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  hand-training.  In 
the  culture  of  physical  action  and  development,  apart  from 
rhythmic  drill,  the  Board  of  Education's  syllabus  provides  us  with 
our  scheme.  From  the  purely  training  point  of  view,  all  that 
need  be  mentioned  is  that  the  importance  laid  upon  correct  breath- 
ing and  breathing  exercises  needs  still  further  emphasis  when 
applying  the  syllabus  to  the  epileptic  child ;  that  the  abdominal 
exercises  are  also  highly  important,  and  that  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  correct  deportment,  a  great  tendency  towards 
stooping  or  slouching  existing  in  many  epileptic  children. 

In  the  epileptic  we  have  a  nervous  system  which  is  generally, 
to  a  more  or  less  extent,  disordered,  and  environment  should  count 
largely  in  any  plan  for  improving  their  sad  lot.  The  rhythm  and 
quiet  of  a  rural  life  is  considered  to  be  the  best  possible  one  for 
them,  and  the  colony  idea  of  treatment,  such  as  exists  at  Ling- 
field,  has  met  with  such  a  large  measure  of  success  that  authorities 
who  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  making  arrangements  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  in  respect  to  this  difiicult 
class  of  children,  would  do  well  to  give  this  idea  their  careful  con- 
sideration. 


The  Problem  Method  Applied  to  Geography 

W.  T.  Weisend,  Supervising  Peincipal,  Boise,  Idaho. 

1'""""""°'" "'{HE  following  Seventh  Grade  geography  class  period 

I  was  conducted  by  the  writer  in  the  McKinley 
I    School,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  December  4,  1919. 

I  I        The  blackboard  assignment  follows: 

§  rfiniiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiinit^  Belgium. 

II        1.    I^umber  and  character  of  people. 
I        2.    Agriculture. 
6.    Mining. 

Why  is  Belgium  the  most  densely  populated  country  on  the 
earth  ? 

Compare  agriculture  in  Belgium  with  that  in  the  United  States. 

Why  was  Germany  so  desirous  of  securing  possession  of 
Belgium  ? 

Write  a  thought  question. 

Summary. 

Reference:   Carpenter,  pp.  125-133. 

The  basic  facts  of  the  three  topics  in  the  assignment  were  thor- 
oughly covered  by  the  teacher's  blackboard  problems,  and,  with  a 
few  additional  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  during  the  class 
period  and  several  questions  by  pupils,  occupied  the  time  of  the 
class  period. 

Following  are  the  supplementary  questions  asked  by  the  teacher : 

1.  Do  you  think  that  Belgium  will  recover  rapidly  from  the 
effects  of  the  Great  War  ?    Why  ? 

2.  Compare  the  government  of  Belgium  with  ours. 

■     3.     Why  has  Belgium  been  a  battlefield  for  the  larger  powers 
of  Europe? 

4.  How  do  certain  events  of  the  Great  War  help  us  to  undei> 
stand  the  character  of  the  Belgian  people  ? 

5.  Will  King  Albert  and  Cardinal  Mercier  exert  a  permanent 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  Belgian  people  ?    Why  ? 
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This  lesson  was  planned  on  the  assumption  that  a  geography 
lesson,  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  based  on  thought-stimulating 
problems  relating  directly  to  the  topics  in  the  lesson.  Instead  of 
reciting  on  the  three  topics  as  listed  in  the  assignment,  the  pupils 
discussed  and  debated  the  blackboard  problems  and  others  asked 
by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  These  problems  emphasized  and  organ- 
ized the  salient  facts  of  the  lesson.  The  aim  of  the  lesson  was  a 
straight,  accurate  thinking  and  the  acquisition  of  the  important 
facts.  The  memory  work  was  of  the  highest  type,  as  it  was  moti- 
vated by  problems  that  challenged  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and 
was  based  on  thought. 

Some  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  pupils  follow: 

1.  Why  is  it  that  although  Belgium  is  only  one-sixteenth  the 
size  of  France  it  has  one-fifth  the  population  and  as  much  manu- 
facturing ? 

2.  What  would  be  the  results  if  Belgium  didn't  keep  a  small 
army? 

3.  Give  one  reason  why  Belgium  has  so  much  mining. 

4.  Why  did  England  years  ago  want  to  get  some  people  from 
Belgium  ? 

5.  How  does  Belgium  compare  with  Holland  ? 

6.  Compare  the  surface  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 

7.  How  is  it  that  the  Belgians  keep  their  land  so  fertile? 

8.  Do  the  Belgians  export  any  minerals  ?     If  so,  what  ? 

9.  Does  Belgium  export  any  agricultural  products  ?    Why  ? 

10.  Does  Belgium  produce  more  on  an  acre  than  any  other 
part  of  Europe  ?    Why  ? 

11.  Why  did  we  think  it  was  wonderful  on  the  part  of  Bel- 
gium to  keep  back  the  Germans  in  the  World  War  ? 

12.  Why  do  Belgian  methods  of  farming  form  such  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  of  the  United  States  ? 

13.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  fine  roads  in  Belgium  ? 

The  pupils  were  requested  to  bring  pictures  to  illustrate  the 
lesson,  which  increased  their  interest  in  the  class  period  and  con- 
sequently accentuated  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter;  pio- 
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tares  are  a  valuable  aid  to  memory.  One  of  the  pupils  spoke 
briefly  on  the  significance  of  each  picture,  including  those  of  King 
A-lbert,  Cardinal  Mercier,  and  others. 

At  one  time  during  the  discussion,  two  of  the  pupils  differed  on 
a  fact  in  the  text-book;  instead  of  wasting  two  or  three  minutes 
arguing  an  undebatable  question  and  finally  having  the  teacher 
settle  it,  one  of  the  pupils  without  delay  asked  the  other  to  settle 
the  question  by  consulting  the  book.  This  procedure  obviates  in- 
terruption of  the  problem  under  discussion.  This  class  period  was 
characterized  by  entire  freedom  from  irrelevant  questions  and 
wandering  from  the  topic  under  consideration,  as  the  previous 
training  of  the  class  in  selecting  basic  ideas  and  organizing  them 
precluded  this  common  and  fatal  defect  of  the  so-called  "socialized 
recitation."  Incidentally  the  class  period  was  socialized  because 
the  pupils  always  faced  the  majority  of  the  class  and  talked  di- 
rectly to  one  another.  They  assumed  the  responsibilities  thrown 
on  them  with  remarkable  success. 

Skillful,  efficient  teacher  leadership  is  a  pre-requisite  in  using 
the  problem  method  of  teaching  effectively.  In  general,  the 
teacher  must  provide  the  basic  questions;  however,  this  does  not 
mean  that  she  will  monopolize  the  time  of  the  class  period.  In 
this  lesson  the  pupil  activity  was  almost  90  per  cent. 

Effective  training  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  a  very 
valuable  advantage  of  this  method  of  instruction.  Keenness  in 
detecting  and  correcting  oral  language  mistakes  is  cultivated  with 
marked  success. 

Cultivation  of  poise  and  self-confidence  was  conspicuous. 

Maps  were  used  freely  and  the  pronunciation  of  a  certain  word 
was  firmly  fixed  when  one  pupil  asked  another  to  refer  to  the 
dictionary. 

]S[ear  the  close  of  the  class  period  the  teacher  asked  this  question : 
"What  is  most  worth  remembering  in  this  lesson  ?  Limit  your 
answer  to  a  single  sentence  for  each  blackboard  problem." 

Some  of  the  replies  follow : 

Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  in  the  world 
because  they  have  good  mining,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  and 
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industrious  people.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Bel- 
gium, They  do  not  make  use  of  machinery,  but  do  it  by  hand, 
which  makes  better  crops  per  acre  than  in  the  United  States. 
Germany  would  like  to  own  Belgium  because  of  the  many  coal 
and  iron  mines  which  would  help  them  in  war  and  peace. 

Belgium  is  a  small,  progressive  country  in  Europe.  It  has  a 
large  population,  owing  to  its  fertile  land,  rich  mineral  deposits, 
and  intelligence  of  its  people.  Farming  in  Belgium  is  not  carried 
on  as  it  is  in  our  country.  A  prosperous  farmer  owns  only  about 
ten  acres  in  Belgium.  All  the  land  is  spaded,  not  plowed,  and 
they  get  fine  crops.  The  Germans  were  anxious  to  conquer  Bel- 
gium because  the  southern  part  of  Belgium  is  undermined  with 
c<jal  and  iron. 

Belgium,  though  a  small  country,  is  very  densely  populated, 
because  of  the  abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  from  which  they  carry 
on  extensive  manufacturing.  The  agriculture  is  not  carried  on 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  United  States,  much  of  the  work  being 
done  by  hand.  The  result  is  that  Belgium  produces  more  products 
from  one  acre  than  any  other  country.  Germany  was  very  desi- 
rous to  secure  possession  of  Belgium  because  of  its  rich  minerals. 

Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  on  earth  because 
it  has  very  good  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  its  population 
being  over  7,000,000.  Belgium  and  the  United  States  differ  in 
farming,  because  in  the  United  States  the  land  is  plowed  and  in 
Belgium  it  is  spaded.  The  largest  farm  consists  of  about  ten 
acres,  but  the  crops  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Germany 
was  so  desirous  of  securing  possession  of  Belgium  because  of  its 
very  good  mining  and  farming. 

Belgium  is  densely  populated  because  the  people  have  worked 
hard  with  their  land,  and  they  also  have  a  fine  ruler.  The  land 
is  rich  and  it  is  kept  so  by  it  being  spaded  instead  of  plowed. 
Their  products  are  much  like  those  of  our  country.  Germany 
wanted  Belgium  for  the  plain  reasons  of  obtaining  its  mineral 
wealth  for  amjnunition  and  its  agricultural  products  for  food. 

The  last  question  referred  to  the  assignment  for  the  next  day, 
and  was  as  follows: 
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Open  your  books  to  page  281 — topic  on  manufacturing — and 
select  the  sentence  that  tells  why  manufacturing  is  very  impor- 
tant.   Practically  every  pupil  selected  the  basic  sentence. 

The  teacher  asked  the  pupils  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions to  stand ;   no  one  stood,  as  all  had  taken  part. 

Analysis  of  class  period: 

Teacher  activity 12% 

Pupil  activity J 88% 

IsTumber  of  questions  asked  by  teacher 8 

Thought  questions   8 

dumber  of  questions  by  pupils 24 

Thought  questions   22 

Memory  questions  . 2 

Pupil   initiative    Excellent 

Attention  to  relative  values  by  pupils ....  Excellent 
Organization  by  pupils Excellent 

Aim — To  train  pupils  to  think  independently  and  intelligently 
and  to  acquire  permanently  the  basic  facts  of  the  lesson. 

Accomplishment  of  Aim — Complete. 


The  Socialized  Recitation  from  the  Students' 

Standpoint 

Lois  Colborn  and  Signe  Maijben,  Students  of  Queen  Anne 
High  School,^  Seattle,  Washington. 

"  The  Socialized  Recitation  is  an  example  of  true  democracy,  development  of 
all  through  all,  under  the  leadership  of  the  best  students  and  teacher." 

|iiiiiHiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiit|j^]^  of  the  biggest  problems  before  the  human  race 
I  ^^  I  today  is  to  discover  a  means  of  doing  away  with 
g  ^J  I  Autocracy  and  perpetuating  Democracy.  Toward 
i  I    this  end  the  Great  War  was  fought,  and  for  such  an 

4^)iiiiiniiiKaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  ideal  millions  of  men  and  women  sacrificed  their 
I  I    lives. 

i  I        Would  it  not  seem,  then,  that  young  Americans 

should  be  trained  m  the  way  oi  JJemocracy,  and 
not  left  to  drift  until  at  some  future  time  someone  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  furnish  the  ideals  which  should  have  been  thoroughly 
understood  in  youth.  The  proper  place  to  inaugurate  these  ideals 
is  the  classroom,  in  which  the  student  spends  one-third  of  his  time 
every  day. 

What  kind  of  a  citizen  is  a  boy  to  be  if  he  cringes  every  time 
the  teacher  calls  his  name  and  dreads  the  classroom  ?  To  say  the 
least,  he  will  not  make  the  very  best  citizen.  He  will  make  the 
kind  of  man  the  government  has  the  hardest  time  to  Americanize, 
the  man  who  is  easily  swayed  by  a  fluent  speaker  and  who  has 
little  initiative  of  his  own. 

Are  we  going  to  let  the  America  of  tomorrow  be  this  kind  of  a 
nation,  or  are  we  going  to  make  men  and  women  of  our  junior 
citizens  ?  If  they  are  to  be  Americans  they  must  think  and  do  and 
he.  And  these  three  things  they  ought  to  learn  in  the  schoolroom : 
Freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  action. 

We  are  beginning  today  a  new  era.  Freedom  has  become  the 
motto  of  the  world.  Surely  when  new  and  efficient  methods  are 
replacing  the  old  in  so  many  things,  a  change  should  come  in 
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school  methods  which  would  encourage  greater  freedom  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

A  new  freedom  in  the  schoolroom  must  be  instituted  and  the 
plan  of  socialized  recitation  has  been  tried  and  proven  successful. 
It  gives  to  the  student  freedom  of  thought,  and  requires  from  him 
greater  efficiency.  It  also  stimulates  his  initiative  and  originality 
and  arouses  his  interest,  the  most  vital  problem  for  the  average 
teacher  to  solve. 

As  a  student,  the  socialized  recitation  appeals  to  me  because  the 
former  dullness  and  dryness  of  the  period  is  eliminated  and  it 
becomes  a  period  of  mental  activity.  This  change  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  are  interested  in  their  work  rather  than  the 
grade  they  will  receive.  The  socialized  recitation  is  one  of  expres- 
sion rather  than  repression.  The  student  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  express  himself  without  the  restraint  usually  felt  in  classes. 

The  views  presented  here  are  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average 
student,  who  is  decidedly  human.  If  he  had  his  way  "eras  of 
reformation"  would  be  a  common  thing  at  school.  Especially 
would  he  change  the  dry  "question-and-answer"  recitations  into 
something  more  alive  and  interesting.  The  "question-and-answer" 
recitation  is  that  kind  of  recitation  where  the  student,  having 
either  read  or  not  read  his  text  (according  to  circumstances)  sits 
back  in  his  seat  while  the  teacher  asks  questions  and  explains 
passages  from  the  text. 

Of  what  advantage  is  this  kind  of  recitation  to  us  as  students  ? 
To  be  sure,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  text  is  required,  that  is, 
thorough  for  the  time  being  and  for  the  passing  of  final  examina- 
tions. But  four  years  later,  when  we,  as  student  graduates,  try 
to  recall  our  Ancient  History,  facts  like,  "Hannibal  was  a  brave 
Carthaginian,"  "Carthage  was  razed  to  the  ground,"  and  "Spartan 
boys  underwent  a  very  strenuous  physical  training,"  are  all  we 
can  remember. 

We  remember  those  things  longest  which  make  the  deepest 
impression  upon  our  minds.  But  how  deeply  are  we  impressed 
when  a  student  stands  up  and  almost  quotes  the  text  book,  word 
for  word,  in  an  answer  to  some  question  from  the  teacher?     In 
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such  a  case  I  know  from  experience  that  the  teacher  and  text  are 
the  highest  authorities  we  care  to  seek.  When  he  explains  (and 
most  explanations  are  three-fourths  personal  opinion)  it  is  pas- 
sively accepted  by  us.  Our  knowledge  of  that  particular  study 
could  not  be  narrower.  What  have  we  had  to  work  upon?  We 
have  studied  the  Industrial  Revolution, — that  tremendous  move- 
ment which  swept  all  Europe, — from  one  little  book  and  learned 
the  opinion  of  one  man  upon  it. 

Happily  there  are'm^any  wide-awake  teachers  who  realize  that 
this  method  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  education  today.  They 
see  that  a  new  method  of  conducting  the  class  must  be  adopted. 
This  new  method  is  the  Socialized  Recitation. 

^(1)  In  the  assignment,  the  lesson  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts  and  the  teacher  assigns  a  leader  for  each  part.  The  leader 
must  outline  his  part  of  the  lesson,  prepare  interesting  questions, 
and  gather  outside  information  on  his  work. 

(2)  When  the  class  again  meets,  a  "critic-chairman"  is  ap- 
pointed, who,  together  with  the  teacher,  corrects  all  errors  and 
sees  that  important  points  are  emphasized. 

(3)  Next,  a  leader  is  called  upon  to  state  his  questions  and 
to  call  upon  two  pupils  to  answer  them.  If  they  are  not  satis- 
factorily answered,  they  are  thrown  out  to  general  class  discus- 
sion for  correction  and  added  information.  The  leader  also  gives 
his  information  upon  the  questions. 

(4)  The  teacher  stands  in  the  background,  stinxulating  and 
encouraging  the  students.  If  the  students  allow  misstatements  to 
go  unnoticed  or  unsupported  personal  opinion  unchallenged,  the 
teacher's  duty  becomes  evident.  He  corrects  errors,  criticizes, 
and  supplements  the  work  of  the  students. 

In  what  way  is  this  an  improvement  over  the  old  method  ?  ITow, 
when  the  Industrial  Revolution  is  recited  upon,  the  views  of  five 
or  six  different  authors  are  given.  Generally  there  are  many 
points  on  Avhich  history  books  do  not  agree.  This  is  a  thing  of 
amazement  to  the  "text-book"  student.  As  the  discussion  goes  on 
it  becomes  broader  and  broader.  Subjects  which  the  text-book 
does  not  deal  with  are  considered.     Questions  are  brought  before 
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the  class,  and  often  problems  arise  from  them  for  the  students 
to  discuss.  The  present  and  future  are  brought  in,  as  well  as  the 
past.  This  gives  rise  to  personal  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. Personal  opinions  create  great  fundamental  questions  such 
as:  "In  what  respects  were  the  conditions  immediately  following 
the  Industrial  Revolution  like  the  labor  troubles  of  today  ?"  That 
is  the  kind  of  question  that  is  ''close  to  home."  It  makes  thinkers 
out  of  students. 

The  pupils,  to  prove  their  points,  must  necessarily  read  outside 
iuformation,  and  this  they  are  willing  to  do,  because  they  have 
the  proper  incentive.  Questions  or  suggestions  put  the  students 
into  action.  The  teacher  is  there  to  formulate  problems  and  to 
help  the  students  formulate  problems,  but  not  to  supply  answers 
before  the  questions  have  been  raised  within  the  learner's  mind. 

What  a  pupil  gains  in  working  out  his  problems  will  make  a 
much  deeper  impression  upon  his  mind  than  if  he  were  storing  up 
knowledge  just  for  the  sake  of  having  it.  His  desire  to  prove 
his  points,  to  establish  his  conclusions,  will  lead  him  to  acquire  a 
vastly  greater,  more  helpful  store  of  material  than  if  he  were 
studying  his  text-book  page  by  page  and  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  collateral  reading  every  week.  Still  more  books  are  read; 
magazines  and  newspapers  coiue  into  their  own  in  the  classroom. 
Instead  of  one  book  there  are  twenty.  This  creates  broadminded- 
ness  and  more  actual  knowledge.  Instead  of  one  opinion  there 
are  several.  This  creates  tolerance  of  other  people's  ideas,  but 
more  often  it  shows  a  student  how  foolish  a  certain  opinion  is, 
for  ''full  and  frank  discussion  by  the  pupils  leads  to  the  truth." 

As  the  class  must  work  together  to  gain  the  desired  results, 
co-operation  becomes  a  part  of  the  training.  Instead  of  each 
pupil  working  solely  for  his  own  benefit,  each  works  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  class. 

The  average  student  does  not  stop  to  think,  "Through  Social- 
ized Recitations  I  become  more  capable,  self-reliant,  responsible, 
and  confident  in  myself;  I  develop  a  democratic  nature,  initia- 
tive and  originality."  But  he  does  realize  that  recitations  instead 
of  being  monotonous  are  wide-awake,  full  of  "pep,"  and  inter- 
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esting.  He  notices  that  lie  is  a  better  student,  for  his  own  interest 
never  lags.  There  are  very  few  among  the  student-body  of  a 
school  who  would  not  stand  by  Socialized  Recitations. 

Class  discussion  converts  the  recitation  period  into  one  of  hard 
and  quick  thinking,  in  which  the  student  does  his  best  studying 
under  the  stimulus  of  his  fellow  students  and  teacher.  The  text 
book  serves  as  an  outline  of  topics  to  be  considered.  Where  there 
is  no  interest  in  a  subject,  where  there  is  no  question  in  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  there  can  be  no  searching  for  an  answer.  Where 
there  is  no  problem  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  mind  to  think 
hard.  The  problems  we  discuss  are  not  only  those  given  by  the 
teacher,  but  those  coming  from  the  pupils,  and  therefore  inter- 
esting to  them. 

By  this  method  of  gaining  knowledge  the  student  learns  the 
fundamentals  of  American  citizenship,  and  it  is  an  old  truth  that 
the  things  we  learn  in  our  youth  are  the  things  that  fashion  our 
lives;  so  by  the  Socialized  Recitation  we  not  only  broaden  our 
views  for  the  present,  but  we  learn  to  always  value  the  thought  of 
others,  and  thereby  materialize  the  ideals  of  Democracy. 

Progress  is  made  by  considering  new  ideas.  A  student  under 
the  socialized  recitation  must  make  progress,  not  only  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  also  along  other  lines.  The  student's  interests  are  wid- 
ened ;  new  paths  of  knowledge  open  to  him.  He  is  started  thinking 
along  new  lines  and  awakened  to  better  things.  The  business 
world  of  today  is  looking  for  men  and  women  with  initiative  and 
originality.  The  socialized  recitation  stimulates  both  of  these 
qualities  in  the  students. 

"Long  live  the.  Socialized  Recitation." 

Foot-note  :  The  views  presented  here  were  gained  in  part  from  papers  written  by  Violet 
Harrison,  Everett  Miller,  and  Jacit  Canningham. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  No.  83. 
KING  JOHN. 

(William  Shakespeare,  1564-1616.) 

A.  Prepaeator-^  Work:    Source  of  the  Drama;   Character 

of  the  Work;    Historical  Notes. 

B.  First  Heading  :    Narrative  of  the  Drama  and  Study  of 

the  Text. 

C.  Second  Reading  :    Character   Study ;    Analysis  of  the 

Drama. 

D.  Supplementary  Work:   Eesume  of  the  Story;   Theme 

Subjects;    Test  Questions. 

A.     PREPARATORY  WORK. 
I.     Source  of  the  Drama. 

iVofe  1.  Shakespeare's  King  John  was  founded  upon  an  old 
play  of  the  Queen's  men,  called  The  Trouhlesome  Reign 
of  King  John.  This  was  jjublished  in  1591  and  again  in 
1611.  The'  incidents  in  the  two  plays  are  much  the 
same ;  but  Shakespeare's  dialogue  owes  little  or  noth- 
ing to  that  of  the  older  play. 

II.     Character  of  the  Work. 

Note  2.  King  John,  published  in  1658,  one  of  Shakespeare's 
historical  plays,  has  for  its  subject  an  episode  in  Eng- 
lish history,  covering  in  action  and  allusion  the  years 
1199-1216,  when  John  was  King  of  England.  .  . 

III.     Historical  Notes. 

"Note  3.  The  scene  of  King  John  opens  in  the  summer  of 
1199  A.  D.,  soon  after  John  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  his  brother,  Richard  I.  England  and  Normandy 
accepted  John  as  King  and  Duke.  Aquitaine'  was  se- 
cured for  him  by  his  mother,  Elinor ;  but,  influenced 
by  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  Anjou,  Touraine 
and  Maine  declared  for  Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old,  son  of  Geoffrey,  a  younger  brothef 
of  Richard  and  an  older  brother  of  John.     Philip,  how- 
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ever,  disgusted  the  Angevines  by  attempting  to  annex 
their  country  to  France,  and  they  revolted  to  John. 

Act  II  opens  in  the  Spring  of  1200  A.  D.  The  treaty 
which  closes  the  act  was  signed  in  May  of  that  year; 
the  wedding  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  (afterward  Louis 
VIII  of  France)  with  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alfonso  IX 
of  Spain  (Act  Hi)  took  place  in  the'  latter  part  of  1200. 
Here  Shakespeare's  play  departs  from  the  order  of  his- 
tory. The  threat  of  papal  interdict  (Act  Hi,  scene  1) 
took  place  at  Mirabeau  in  Provence  (not  Anglers)  in 
the  latter  part  of  1202 ;  the  murder  of  Arthur  (Act  iv) 
occurred  (if  at  all)  in  the  Spring  of  1203  and  at  Kouen 
in  Normandy,  not  in  England.  John  gave  up  his  crown 
to  the  Pope  and  took  it  back  as  a  vassal  of  the  Papacy, 
May  15,  1213  (Act  v)  ;  the  invasion  of  England  by  Louis 
occurred  in  May,  1216 ;  and  John  died  October  19,  1216, 
at  Newark  from  exposure  in  the  campaign. 

"Note  4.  John  claimed  England  and  Normandy  in  right  of 
his  descent  from  William  the  Conqueror.  He  claimed 
Anjou,  Poictiers,  Touraine  and  Maine  from  his  father, 
Henry  II  of  England,  son  of  Goeffrey,  Count  of  Anjou, 
and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Aquitaine  he  claimed 
as  the  representative  of  his  mother,  Elinor,  daughter 
of  William  IX,  last  Duke  of  Guienne.  This  princess  is 
the  Elinor  of  the  play.  In  1199  she  was  seventy-seven 
years  old,  and  she  died  in  1204. 

'Note  5.  According  to  the  true  principles  of  hereditary  de- 
scent as  now  practiced  and  even  then  understood, 
Arthur,  as  the  son  of  an  elder  brother,  had  a  better 
right  than  John  to  all  these  realms. 


B.     FIRST  READING. 

I.    Narrative  of  the  Drama  and  Study  of  the  Text. 

1.  Place  of  Action:    England  and  France. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Narrative. 
a.   Act  I. 

(1)   Scene  1,  to  line  49. — Northampton,  England, 
(a)   Ghatillon,  ambassador  from  France,  demands 

that  John  yield  his  kingdom  to  Arthur  Plan- 

tagenet,   John's  deceased  brother  Geoffrey's 

son. 
(h)  John  accepts  the  alternative  of  war  and  sends 

his  defiance  to  Philip,  King  of  France. 

t^ote  6.     The  story,  from  line  50  to  the  end  of  the  scene, 
is  as  follows :    Two  brothers,  Philip  and  Robert  Faul- 
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conbridge,  appeal  to  King  John  to  decide  the  validity 
of  the  latter's  claim  to  his  father's  lands  on  the  ground 
that  Philip,  the  elder,  is  the  natural  son  of  John's 
brother  Eichard.  John  decides  that  Robert's  accusation 
is  true,  and  easily  persuades  Philip  to  abandon  his  claim 
to  his  supposed  father's  possessions  and  to  become  one 
of  the  King  of  England's  followers. 
Suggestion  1.  Study  Notes  4  and  5.  Paraphrase  Be  thou 
as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France.  What  was  Elinor's 
real  opinion  regarding  John's  claim  to  the  throne? 
How  was  the  money  for  the  proposed  invasion  of  France 
to  be  raised?  Quote  the  lines.  Identify  Elinor  from 
Note  4.  Identify  Constance.  Explain  strangest  contro- 
versy from  Note  6. 
_  Note  7.  Behaviour  here  means  the  manner  in  which  one 
personates  the  character  of  another,  i.  e.,  In  my  repre- 
sentative character,  etc. 

b.    Act  II. 

(1)   Scene  1. — France.    Before  the  walls  of  Angiers. 

(a)  Louis,  the  Dauphin,  presents  the  Duke  of 
Austria  to  Arthur  as  one  who  has  come 

To  spread  his  colors,  hoy,  in  thy  hehcdf. 

And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John. 

(b)  Chatillon  enters  bringing  the  news  that 
England 

hath   put   himself  in  arms  and  that  his 
legions  even  now  are  landed. 

(c)  Drums  are  heard;    King  John  enters. 

(d)  The  Dauphin  says, 
England  and  Ireland,  Anjou,   Touraine, 

Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 

(e)  King  John  replies, 
My  life  as  soon:  I  do  defy  thee,  France. 

(f )  The  citizens  of  Angiers  are  summoned  to  the 
walls  to  decide 

Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur  s  or  John's. 

(g)  The  citizens  refuse  to  open  their  gates  until 
the  two  forces  have  decided  whether  Arthur 
or  John  be  rightful  king. 

He  that  proves  Icing, 

To  him  will  we  prove  loyal:  till  that  time 
Have  we  rammed  up  our  gates  against  the 
world. 
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Note  8.  There  is  an  old  tale  that  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
killed  Eichard  I  and  wore  as  a  spoil  the  lion's  hide 
which  belonged  to  the  English  monarch. 

Importance,  importunity ;  wrathful,  serving  as  the 
instrument  of  wrath;  old-faced,  having  an  aged  look; 
smoke  your  skin-coat,  I  will  beat  you ;  expedient,  with- 
out deviation  or  delay. 

Suggestion  2.  Study  the  words  mentioned  in  Note  8  and 
compare  the  modern  and  Shakesperian  usage.  How  is 
Ilichard  characterized?  Tell  the  story  suggested  by  the 
title  Coeur-de-Lion.  Quote  the  lines  which  character- 
ize' England?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  epithet 
white-faced?  Paraphrase,  The  adverse  mnds  whose 
leisure  I  have  staid;  This  little  abstract  doth  contain 
that  large  which  died  in  Geoffrey.  Enumerate  the  com- 
panions of  King  John  as  reported  by  the  messenger. 
What  part  do  Elinor  and  Ck)nstance  play  in  this  scene? 
Describe  Arthur's  attitude  tow^ards  the  bq,ttle. 

(2)   Scene  2. — Before  the  Gates  of  Anglers. 

(a)  Proclamation  of  the  Heralds. 

(b)  Proclamation  of  the  Citizens  of  Anglers. 

One  must  prove  the  greatest.     While  they 

weigh  so  even. 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither;  yet  for  hath. 

(c)  Faulconbridge's  advice. 

(d)  The  Compromise. 

Note  9.  Louis,  Dauphin  of  Prance,  shall  marry  Blanche, 
who  is  King  John's  niece,  and  the  Prench  provinces  that 
belong  to  England  shall  be  given  to  Blanche"  for  a 
dowry  and  thus  pass  again  to  Prance. 

(e)  Compromise  with  Arthur. 

Note  10.  The  part  of  Paulconbridge  in  the  development  of 
the  drama  is  to  comment  upon  the  various  situations 
as  they  arise. 

Havoc,  a  military  cry  to  general  massacre  without 
quarteT ;  scroyles,  wretches  ;  mutines,  mutineers ;  holds 
hands,  is  the  equal  of ;  composition,  contract ;  conv- 
modity,  expediency  (See  Note  27)  ;    peised,  poised. 

Suggestion  3.  Study  the  words  designated  in  Note  10.  Put 
into  your  own  words  the  advice  of  Paulconbridge.  Put 
into  your  own  words  his  speech  against  com,m,odity. 
How  does  he  characterize  expediency? 

c.   Act  III. 

(1)   Scene   1.— Before  the   Walls   of  Anglers.     The 
Prench  King's  tent, 
(a)   Constance's  Curse  unon 

the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
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(b)  Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  legate,  ex- 
communicates John. 

(c)  Pandulph  demands  that  Philip  of  France 
separate  his  interests  from  those  of  England. 

(d)  Philip's  Decision, — 

England,  I  will  fall  from.  thee. 

(e)  King  John  Declares  War. 

Suggestion  4.  How  does  Constance  characterize  Austria  in 
this  scene?  How  does  she  characterize  Fortune?  ViTiy 
does  Faulconbridge  repeat  Constance's  taunt?  What 
was  the  Pope's  grievance  against  John?  State  King 
John's  answer  to  this  charge.  What  was  the  charge 
against  Langton?  Describe  the'  dilemma  confronting 
tlie  King  of  France.    Forego  the  easier  .  .  .  See  Note  27. 

'Note  11.  ,And  hang  a  calfs-skin  .  .  .  Fools  and  jesters 
were  dressed  in  calf-skin.  Humorous,  capricious.  (What 
would  the  exjiression  humorous  ladijship  mean  today?) 
Tithe  or  toll,  demand  tithe  or  toll. 

(3)   Scene  2. — Plains  near  Angiers. 

(a)  The  battle  between  the  English  and  the 
French  forces  is  raging.  Faulconbridge  en- 
ters with  the  Archduke  of  Austria's  head. 

(b)  King  John  has  taken  Arthur  captive. 
Suggestion    5.     Put   into   j^our   own   words    Faulconbridge's 

lines  at  the  close  of  the  scene. 

(3)  Scene  3. — Plains  before  Angiers. 

(a)  Trumpets  sound  retreat;  King  John  is  vic- 
torious. 

(b)  King  John  sends  Faulconbridge  to  England 
to  extort  money  from  the  monasteries. 

(c)  The  king  sends  Arthur  to  England  with  Hu- 
bert ;  Hubert  understands  that  he  is  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  Arthur. 

Suggestion  6.  Paraphrase.  Within  this  ivall  of  flesh  there 
is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor;  Though  that  my 
death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 

Note  12.  Bell,  hook,  and  candle.  When  a  person  is  excom- 
municated, a  bell  is  rung,  a  book  is  closed,  and  a  candle 
extinguished.  An  angel  was  a  gold  coin  worth  from 
six  to  ten  shillings.  This  word  was  frequently  punned 
upon. 

(4)  Scene  4.— The  French  King's  Tent, 
(a)   The  grief  of  Constance. 
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(b)   Pandul}3h  explains  to  France  the  advantages 
of  the  apparently  hopeless  situation: — 

1.  King  John  will  murder  Arthur. 

2.  You,  in  the  name  of  Lady  Blanche  your 

wife, 
May    then    make    all    the    claim    that 
Arthur  did. 

3.  The  murder  of  Arthur  shall  cool  the 

hearts 
Of  all  his  people  and  freeze  up  their 
zeal. 

4.  Go  with  me  to  the  king.  'Tis  wonderful 
What  may  he  wrought  out  of  their  dis- 
content. 

Suggestion  7.  From  King  Philip's  lines,  state  the  situation. 
Paraphrase,  And  Moodij  England  into  England  gone. 
Put  into  your  own  words  the  lines  of  Pandulph. 

'Note  IZ.  Arma(7o,  squadron ;  h urly,  twnxwM;  r?i&,  imperfec- 
tion. 

d.    Act  IV. 

(1)  Scene  1. — Northampton:  A  Eoom  in  the  Castle. 

(a)  Hubert  employs  two  men  to  put  out  Arthur's 
eyes. 

(b)  Hubert  relents  and  spares  Arthur. 

Note  14.  Christendom.  Shakespeare  makes  this  word  mean 
baptism  or  Christian  citizenship. 

(2)  Scene  2. — A  Eoom  of  State  in  the  Palace  of  Kingi 

John. 

(a)  The   double  coronation.     Comments  of  the 
Lords. 

(b)  King  John  begs  his  courtiers  ask 

What  you  have  reformed  that  is  not  well. 

(c)  Pembroke  promptly  asks  that  Arthur  be  set 
free. 

(d)  Hubert  enters  and  whispers  to  the  king. 

(e)  King  John  announces  the  death  of  Arthur. 

(f )  A  messenger  enters  and  announces  the  land- 
ing of  a  vast  force  from  France, 

Never  such  a  power 
For  any  foreign  preparation 
Was  levied,  in  the  body  of  a  land.  '    ; 
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(g)   Faulconbridge  confirms  the  report, 
(h)  Hubert  tells  the  king  the  joyful  news  that 
young  Arthur  is  alive. 

Suggestion  8.  Xotice  the  change  in  King  John's  attitude 
towards  Arthur.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  second 
coronation?  Paraphrase,  We  cannot  hold  mortality's 
strong  hand;  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of 
life?  That  hlood  which  oicned  the  breadth  of  all  this 
land,  three  foot  of  it  doth  hold.  King  John  had  relied 
upon  his  mother  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  movements 
of  the  French  army.  Why  had  she  not  done  so?  How 
is  the  fact  conveyed  in  your  answer  stated  by  Shakes- 
peare?   Eepeat  the  prophecy  of  the  prophet  of  Pomfret. 

Note  15.  To  sound,  to  proclaim ;  Ascension  Day,  the  forti- 
eth day  after  Easter;  Set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  Mer- 
cury, the  messenger  of  the  gods,  wore  winged  sandals; 
quoted,  observed. 

(3)   Scene  3, — Before  the  Castle. 

(a)  Prince  Arthur,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  leaps 
from  the  castle  wall  and  is  killed, 

(b)  The  English  lords,  on  their  way  to  the  castle 
in  which  Arthur  has  been  imprisoned,  find 
the  body  of  Arthur  on  the  stones  below  the 
wall. 

(c)  The  lords  charge  Hubert  with  having  mur- 
dered the  prince;  they  attempt  to  slay  Hu- 
bert, but  are  prevented  by  Faulconbridge. 

(d)  The  English  lords  hasten  to  the  Dauphin,  to 
join  the  French  forces. 

(e)  Hubert  declares  that  he  is  innocent;  Faul- 
conbridge believes  him. 

Suggestion  9.  Quote  the'  lines  which  describe  the  character 
of  Arthur's  disguise.  What  does  Faulconbridge  mean 
by  distempered  lords?  Paraphrase,  How  easy  dost  thou 
take  all  England  up. 

"Note  16.  Count  Melun,  a  French  nobleman,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Cardinal,  takes  advantage  of  the  indigna- 
tion aroused  by  the  imprisonment  of  Prince  Arthur,  and 
persuades  the  English  lords  to  turn  from  John,  to  be- 
comes rebels,  and  to  join  France.  When  John  learns 
that  Arthur  has  not  been  murdered,  he  sends  Foulcon- 
bridge  in  haste  to  tell  the  news  to  these  noblemen  and 
bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  Dunghill,  Coward  I 
All  cocks,  except  game-cocks,  are  called  dunghills. 
Sick-fallen,  struck  down  with  sickness. 

e.   ActV. 
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(1)  Scene  1. — A  Eoom  in  the  Palace. 

(a)  King  John  enters  uncrowned;  Pandulph 
enters  bearing  the  crown. 

Note  17.  John,  in  order  to  gain  the  papal  influence  for  his 
side,  yields  to  the  Pope  his  crown,  and  takes  it  back 
again  from  Pandulph  as  a  vassal  of  the  papacy. 

(b)  Pandulph  gives  John  the  crown: 

TaJce  again 
From  this  my  hand  as  holding  of  the  Pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

(c)  John  urges  Pandulph  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  French. 

(d)  Pandulph  replies, 

Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  Pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their 
arms. 

(e)  Faulconbridge  enters  with  the  news  of  Ar- 
thur's death  and  begs  King  John  to  fight  with 
the  French  forces. 

(f)  John  explains  to  Faulconbridge  his  league 
with  the  Pope's  legate. 

Buggeation  10.  How  was  the  prophecy  of  the  prophet  of 
Pomfret  fulfilled?  Reproduce  Faulconbridge's  report  of 
the  situation.  Quote  the  words  used  to  state  the  fact 
that  the  lords  found  Arthur  slain.  Put  into  your  own 
words  Faulconbridge's  advice  to  John. 

Note   18.    Forage,  wander  far.    Footing,  foundation. 

(2)  Scene  2. — A  Plain  near  Saint  Edmund's  Bury. 

(a)  The  English  lords  swear  allegiance  to  France 
against  England. 

(b)  Pandulph  enters: 

King  John  hath  reconciled 
Himself  to  Rome.     .     .     . 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colors  now  wind 

up, 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war. 

(c)  Louisr  replies  that  he  will  not  lay  down  his 
arms. 

(d)  Faulconbridge  brings  to  France  the  defiance 
of  King  John. 
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(3)  Scene  3.— Field  of  Battle. 

(a)  King  John  falls  ill  and  leaves  the  field. 

(b)  News  that  the  Dauphin's  reinforcements  are 
wrecked. 

Suggestion  11.  Put  into  your  own  words  the  important 
facts  revealed  in  the  speech  of  Louis  to  Pandulph  in 
Scene  2.  Paraphrase,  7  am  too  high-horn  to  he  proper- 
tied. Reproduce  King  John's  defiance  as  reported  by 
Faulconbridg-e.  How  does  Faulconbridge  describe  the 
attitude  of  King  John  towards  Pandulph? 

Note  19.  Head  of  war,  armed  force ;  souse,  to  pounce  upon 
as  does  a  bird  of  prey;  make  you  take  the  hatch,  to 
protect  yourself  behind  a  closed  door;    hrave,  boast. 

(4)  Scene  4.— Field  of  Battle. 

(a)  Dying  message  of  Count  Melun^to  the  Eng- 
lish lords — the  revolts  of  England: 

SeeJc  out  King  John  and  fall  hefore  his 

feet  : 
For  if  the  French  he  lord  of  this  loud  day, 
lie  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take 
By  cutting  off  your  heads. 

(b)  The  battle  has.  been  going  in  favor  of  the 
French;  now  the  English  lords  revolt  again 
and  go  over  to  the  English;  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle turns  again. 

(5)  Scene  5. — The  French  Camp. 

(a)  The  messenger  reports  to  the  Dauphin  that 
the  English  lords  have  abandoned  the  French 
and  returned  to  the  English. 

(6)  Scene  6. — An  Open  Place. 

(a)  Hubert  and  Faulconbridge  meet;  Hubert's 
news  concerning  the  king, 

The  king,  I  fear,  is  poisoned  "by  a  monk. 

(7)  Scene  7.— The  Orchard. 

(a)  Enter  Prince  Henry  (King  John's  son), 
stating  King  John's  condition. 

(b)  The  dying  king  is  brought  into  the  orchard, 
where  he  dies. 

(c)  Pandulph,  the  lords,  and  the  Dauphin  ar- 
"                            range  a  compromise  peace. 
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Note  20.  Shakespeare,  with  true  poetic  tact,  sets  this  inci- 
dent of  tlie  king-'s  deatli,  in  all  the'  horror  of  a  violent 
one,  amid  a  scene!  delicately  suggestive  of  wrhat  is 
perenially  peaceful  and  genial  in  the  outv^^ard  world. — 
Walter  Pater. 

Note  21.  According  to  history,  Prince  Henry  was  but  nine 
years  old  at  this  time.  Shakespeare  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  chronological  accuracy.  He  is  merely  telling 
a  stoiy  of  the  "sad  fortune  of  an  English  king." 

Note  22.  According  to  the  facts  of  history,  John,  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Wash,  was  ovei'taken  by  the  tide,  lost 
his  regalia  and  treasures,  was  taken  ill  from  exposure, 
and  died  at  Xewark  Castle.  He  was  succeeded  by  hig 
son  who  became  Henry  III. 

C.     SECOND  EEADING. 
CHAEACTER  STUDY:    ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

I.     CHARACTER  STUDY. 

1.  King  John. 

Note  23.  The  character  of  King  John  is  kept  pretty  mucli 
in  the  background ;  it  is  only  marked  in  by  compara- 
tively slight  indications.  The  crimes  he  is  tempted  to 
commit  are  such  as  are  thrust  upon  him  rather  by 
circumstances  and  opportunity  than  of  his  own  seek- 
ing ;  he  is  here  represented  as  more  cowardly  than 
cruel,  and  as  more  contemptible  than  odious.  The  play 
embraces  only  a  part  of  his  history.  There  are,  how- 
ever, few  characters  on  the  stage  that  excite  more  dis- 
gust and  loathing.  He  has  no  intellectual  grandeur  nor 
strength  of  character  to  shield  him  from  the  indigna- 
tion which  his  immediate  conduct  provokes.  We  do  not 
forgive  him  the  death  of  Arthur,  because  too  late  he 
had  revoked  his  doom  and  tried  to  prevent  it. — Hazlitt's 
"Characters   of   Shakespeare's  Plays." 

2.  Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  a  lad  of  fourteen. 

3.  Hubert  cle  Burgh.  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 

4.  Philip,  King  of  France  j  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France. 

5.  Philin    Faulconbridge,    illegitimate    son    of    Richard    I. 

(Richard   Coeur-de-Lion).     One  of  the  followers  of 
King  John. 

Note  24.  "Shakespeare's  Faulconbridge  is  a  blunt  soldier, 
faithful  and  fearless,  with  no  nice  conscience,  but  a 
rough,  natural  sense  of  what  is  firm  and  square.     Such 
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a  man,  in  whom  there'  are  no  turnings  and  windings, 
Shakespeare  uses  as  a  person  of  the  story,  who  serves 
as  a  foil  to  the  men  of  low  and  secret  policy;  and 
Faulconbridge,  by  his  comments  on  their  tortuous  ways, 
becomes  now  and  then  a  sort  of  chorus  to  the  play." 

6.  Elinor,  widow  of  King  Henry  II  and  mother  of  King 

John. 

7.  Constance,  Prince  Arthur's  mother. 

Jiote  25.  The  excess  of  maternal  tenderness,  rendered  des- 
perate by  the  fickleness  of  friends  and  the  injustice  of 
fortune,  and  made  stronger  in  will,  in  proportion  to 
the  want  of  all  other  power,  was  never  more  finely 
expressed  than  in   Constance. — Hazlitt. 

8.  Blanche,  King  John's  niece.     Her  father  was  the  King 

of  Castile;  her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  II 
and  Elinor. 

9.  Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  Legate. 

II.    ANALYSIS  OP  THE  DRAMA. 

1.    Construction  of  the  Drama. 

a.  The  Plot. 

"Note  26.  The  plot  of  the  drama  centers  in  King  John's 
effort  to  deprive  Prince  Arthur  of  his  rightful  heritage. 

b.  Plot-developing  Episodes.  » 

(1)  France  sends  a  challenge  to  the  English  king; 

John  lands  troops  in  France. 

(2)  Compromise  proposed  by  the  citizens  of  Anglers. 

(3)  Pandulph  orders  France  to  break  the  treaty. 
(4),  John  takes  Arthur  captive. 

,  (5)  The  death  of  Arthur. 

(6)  The  English  nobles  revolt  and  join  the  French 

forces. 

(7)  John  submits  to  papal  authority  in  order  that 

the  Cardinal  may  use  his  influence  to  end  hos- 
tilities. 

(8)  Papal  influence  fails  to  stop  the  war. 

(^9)  The    English    nobles    change    sides    again;    the 

French  are  beaten. 
(10)  John  dies. 
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c.  The  Catastrophe:   The  death  of  John  and  Arthur. 

d.  The  motif  of  the  drama. 

Note  27.  Besides  the  development  of  an  historical  plot, 
"Shakespeare,  as  is  his  wont,  develops  also  an  ethical 
truth  which  forms  the  keynote  of  the  w^hole  drama — 
expediency,  a  motive  for  action."  Every  scene  in  the 
play  is  presented  from  this  point  of  view,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  the  scenes  group  themselves  into  a 
harmonious  whole.  Faulconbridge  strikes  this  keynote 
when  he  says,  . 

That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickUng  Comimodity, 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world. 

Suggestion  12.  From  this  point  of  view,  study  (1)  the  be- 
trothal of  Louis  and  Blanche;  (2)  the  submission  of 
King  John  to  the  Pope;  (3)  the  action  of  the  English 
nobles,  etc. 

2.  Most  l!^otable  Scenes. 

a.  King  John  suggests  to  Hubert  the  design  of  murder- 

ing Arthur.     ("A  masterpiece  of  dramatic  skill.'') 

b.  The  scene  between  Hubert  and  Arthur. 

c.  The  indignant  reproach  of  Constance  to  Austria  for 

deserting  her  cause. 

d.  Address  of  Constance  to  Pandulph. 

e.  Faulconbridge's  invective  against  Commodity  . 

f .  Faulconbridge's  expression  of  contempt  for  the  Arcli- 

duke  of  Austria. 

3.  Passages  to  Learn. 

a.  For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion: 

b.  2'hou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side. 

c.  For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law. 

d.  Old  Time,  the  cloclc-setter,  that  hold  sexton  Time. 

e.  Evils  that  talce  leave 

On  their  departure  most  of  all  shoiv  evil. 

f.  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 

g.  When  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good. 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
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h.    To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily  .    . 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 
i.     There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  hlood. 
j.     How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 

Makes  ill  deeds  done. 


D.  SUPPLEMENTAEY  WORK. 
EESUME  OP  THE  STORY:  THEME  SUBJECTS: 

1  TEST  questions: 

I.    Resume  of  the  Story. 

"Note  28.  King  Jolin,  having  been  made  King  of  England, 
although  Prince  Arthui"  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
defies  France  in  the  maintenance'  of  his  unjust  claims. 
Arthur's  mother,  Constance,  in  defence  of  her  son's 
rights,  asks  help  from.  Austria  and  France.  The  French- 
Austrian  army  and  that  of  King  John  meet  before  the 
walls  of  Anglers.  Before  the  outcome  of  the  battle  is 
decided,  a  diplomatic  peace  is  agi'eed  upon  and  a 
marriage  is  arranged  between  the  Dauphin  of  France 
(aftei'ward  Louis  VIII)  and  John's  niece,  Blanche.  No 
sooner  are  the  two  married  than  Cardinal  Pandulph 
excommunicates  John  for  acts  disloyal  to  the  Church 
and  orders  Philip  of  France  to  break  the  treaty.  The 
war  is  renewed ;  King  John  is  victorious  and  carries 
Arthur  a  captive  to  England,  where  he  confine's  him 
in  a  tower  guarded  by  Hubert,  the  king's  chamberlain. 
King  John  orders  Hubert  to  assassinate  the  young 
prince ;  but  Hubert  relents  and  saves  the  boy,  who, 
later,  disguised  as  a  sailor,  leaps  from  the  wall  of  the 
castle  and  is  killed.  The  English  nobles,  finding  his 
body,  and  believing  that  John  has  been  the  cause'  of  his 
death,  revolt  and  join  the  dauphin,  who  is  making  ready 
to  claim  England's  crown  by  right  of  his  wife,  encour- 
aged to  take  this  step  by  the  Pope,  who  has  put  John 
under  an  interdict  and  taken  away  his  crown.  Urged 
on  by  politic  motives,  John  humbly  yields  his  crown  to 
the  Pope  and  takes  it  again  from  Pandulph  as  a  vassal 
of  the  papacy  that  he  may  gain  the  papal  influence  in 
stopping  the  threatened  invasion.  The  Pope  does  not 
succeed  in  preventing  the  landing  of  the  French  army. 
John  meets  the  dauphin  on  the  battlefield  and  is  vic- 
torious, but  dies  before  he  can  enjoy  the  results  of  his 
victory. 
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II.  Them  ft  Subjects. 

1.  Classification  of  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays. 

2.  Classification  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas. 

3.  Story  of  Prince  Arthur. 

4.  Commodity,  the  hias  of  the  world. 

5.  The  Women  of  the  Drama,  King  John. 

6.  Historical  Inaccuracies  in  King  John. 

7.  Faulconbridge  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 

8.  Scene  between  Hubert  and  Arthur  in  the  Tower. 

9.  Expediency — the  motive  of  action  throughout  the,  play. 
10.  Part  played  in  the  Drama  by  the  Citizens  of  Angiers. 

III.  Test  Questions. 

1.  What  was  the  basis  of  Prince  Arthur's  claim  to  the 
dominions  of  his  deceased  uncle,  King  Eichard  I? 

2.  W^hat  circumstances  make  the  reign  of  King  John  a 
turning  point  in  English  history? 

3.  From  what  historical  writings  did  Shakespeare  derive 
the  outline  and  setting  of  his  historical  plays?  From  what 
source  did  he  derive  the  plot  and  treatment  of  King  John? 

4.  What  was  the  significance  under  Feudal  law  and  cus- 
tom of  the  act  of  King  John  in  delivering  his  crown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  and  being  reinvested  with  it  again  at  the 
hands  of  the  papal  legate? 

5.  Explain  the  terms  Plantagenet,  Coeur  de  Lion,  dauphin, 
citizens,  Lincoln  Washes. 

6.  Make  an  outline  from  your  history  of  that  portion  of 
King  John's  reign  covered  by  this  drama,  with  proper  dates. 
Point  out  the  differences. 

7.  Point  out  one  noticeable  anachronism  in  this  drama. 

8.  Designate  the  scenes  of  the  drama  which  turn  on 
(1)  the  treachery  of  King  John;  (2)  the  death  of  Arthur; 
(3)  the  grief  of  Constance. 

9.     Explain  and  justify  the  expression  used  in  Note  23, 
"more  contemptible  than  odious." 

10.  What  impression  does  the  scene  between  Arthur  and 
Hubert  make  upon  you  ?  Relate  briefly  the  story  of  the  scene. 
Descril)e  the  manner  in  which  Arthur  meets  his  death. 

11.  Give  the  setting  for,  To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my 
great  grief,  let  Icings  assemble.  Identify  Constance  and 
Elinor  and  give  brief  character  sketches  of  each. 
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13.  With  the  text  before  you,  copy  passages  from  Act  II 
which  state  the  following  facts : 

1.  There  are  chalk  cliffs  on  the  coast  of  England  washed 

by  the  sea. 

2.  King  John  is  marching  straight  to  Anglers. 

3.  Prince  Arthur  resembles  his  father  Geoffrey. 

4.  Many  a  man  lies  dead  on  the  field. 

5.  If  the  dauphin  will  marry  Blanche,  she  shall  have  for 

her  dowry  our  French  possessions. 

13.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Paulconb-ridge,  What 
purpose  does  he  serve  in  the  play?  Show  that  he  is  a  brave 
soldier. 

14.  Point  out  those  scenes  whose  motive  of  action  is 
expediency.  Quote  Faulconbridge's  characterization  of  expe- 
diency. 

15.  Quote  the  last  three  lines  of  the  drama.  What  useful 
lesson  does  Shakespeare  teach  in  these  lines? 

16.  Quote  the  line  that  tells  you  whether  or  not  Elinor 
believes  John's  claim  to  be  a  just  one.  What  relation  is 
Elinor  to  John?  to  Constance?  to  Arthur?  to  Blanche? 

17.  State  the  terms  of  the  compromise  proposed  by  the 
citizens  of  Anglers.  WTiat  share  in  this  compromise  was 
Arthur  to  have  ? 

18.  What  offence  against  the  Church  had  John  committed  ? 
Enumerate  the  scenes  of  the  play  that  are  founded  on  this 
fact. 

19.  Who  do  you  think  is  the  most  interesting  character  in 
the  play?    Wliy  do  you  think  so? 

20.  What  part  is  played  in  the  drama  by  the  rebellious 
English  lords  ?  What  influence  do  they  have  on  the  fortunes 
of  King  John?  W^hat  brings  them  back  to  their  English 
allegiance,  finally?  Shakespeare  uses  them  to  point  a  moral. 
What  is  it? 

21.  Discussing  the  French  invasion  of  Act  Y,  a  critic  says : 
"The  breath  that  blew  the  coal  wants  power  to  quench  the 
fire.''  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  sentence  in  this  con- 
nection ? 

22.  From  the  word  study  of  the  notes  in  tliis  outline,  make 
a  glossary  arranged  alphabetically. 
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33.     What  is  the  only  episode  approaching  the  humorous 
in  this  whole  play?    State  the  whole  significance  of  the  lines^ 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide!   doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf's  sTcin  on  those  recreant  lirnhs. 

24,  Give  the  context  for  each  of  the  following  expressions 
and  explain  the  allusion:  An  Ate  stirring  him  to  blood  and 
strife,  St.  George  that  swinged  the  dragon,  the  shears  of 
Destiny,  Mercury,  new  Amazon,  Neptune. 

25,  Mention  other  characters  than  those  enumerated  in 
the  character  study  of  this  outline,  and  state  the  part  played 
by  each  in  the  development  of  the  story. 


MORE  CHILDREN'S  POEMS 

THE  WIND 

The  wind  is  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 

Weeping,  wailing  with  fear, 

Afraid  of  a  doom  very  near. 

The  wind  is  Queen  Elizabeth, 

A  temper  has  she, 

Now  roaring,  now  rushing  at  me. 

The  wind  is  «Stevenson,  in  dreamy  thought. 

Now  resting; 

It  has  found  the  thing  it  has  sought, 

Muriel  Aedath  (age  9). 

THE  PEPPER  TREE 

Our  front  yard  pepper  tree  is  a  lady  fair^ 
The  two  winds  are  brave  knights,  courting  her  there; 
The  North  Wind  blusters,  and  pulls  out  her  leaves  or  hair, 
And  then  rushes,  howling  and  defeated,  back  to  his  lair; 
But  the  South  Wind.woos  her  and  makes  her  grow, 
He  stays  there  evermore,  whispering  soft  and  low, 

Muriel  Ardath  (age  9). 

*  These  are  specimens  of  a  large  number  of  equally  beautiful  short  poems  written  by  young 
Children,  in  the  Hollywood  School  for  Girls,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  sent  to  us  by  Leah 
Press  Lovell,  Director  of  Experimental  Group  in  that  school.  We  believe  that  they  will  prove 
suggestive  to  other  teachers, — The  Editor, 


The  College  Extension  Departments  and  the 
Study  of  Music 

John  Eoss  Feamptok,  Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ, 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

1'""""""° "''|OME  time  ago  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 

i  O  I  ^i^^  issued  a  complete  list  of  schools  maintaining 
I  ^S  I  extension  departments.  There  are  90  names.  The 
I  I    Extension  Department  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiauiiiiiiiiiit^  College  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  each  school,  ask- 
I  I    ing  a  limited  amount  of  data  concerning  the  work 

I  I    done  in  music.     Answers  were  received  from  66 

schools,  or  about  three-iourths  oi  the  entire  num- 
ber. It  seems  probable  that  seven  or  eight  of  the  schools  which 
sent  no  reply  are  doing  some  extension  work  in  music.  Probably 
16  are  not.  Possibly  these  latter  thought  that  the  negative  answer 
of  not  returning  the  questionnaire  was  equivalent  to  a  definite 
statement  that  they  are  not  doing  any  work,  but  the  statistics  of 
this  article  are  based  only  on  actual  reports  received.  Although 
the  24  non-reporting  schools  might  alter  some  percentages  here 
given,  still  the  report  based  on  positive  data  is  probably  repre- 
sentative. 

Eorty-one  of  the  66  definitely  disclaimed  any  activity  in  music. 
This  leaves  a  trifle  over  a  third  which  do  offer  music,  and  this 
is  about  the  same  percentage  as  in  the  rough  estimate  given  above 
for  the  non-reporting  schools.  If  one  considers  that  several  of  the 
above  schools  are  technical,  and  that  music  cannot  possibly  belong 
in  their  curriculum,  this  percentage  is  not  surprising.  It  is  inter- 
esting, however,  to  find  schools  which  offer  music — and  in  some 
cases  strong  courses  in  music — intramurally,  but  which  fail  to 
present  it  in  extension,  especially  where  these  schools  are  state 
universities,  and  when  we  consider  the  general  attitude  of  state 
schools  towards  extension  work. 

Forty  of  our  states  maintain  state  universities,  among  whicK 
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32  offer  music.  Thirty-five  have  extension  departments,  but  re- 
ports were  received  from  only  31.  Of  the  31  reporting,  27  offer 
music  on  the  campus,  yet  only  15  give  it  in  extension!  And  of 
those  giving  it,  one  has  no  instructor  of  music  on  the  general 
faculty!  The  questionnaire  did  not  disclose  the  reason  for  these 
conditions.  There  may  be  several  reasons  why  schools  do  not 
utilize  their  music  faculty  in  the  extension  work.  The  legal  status 
or  the  finances  of  the  extension  department  may  not  permit  it. 
Or  teachers  may  be  too  busy  to  undertake  the  severe  strain  of 
extension  work,  or  they  may  not  approve  the  general  plan  and 
methods  of  such  work;  or  the  extension  executive  staff  may  not 
feel  confidence  in  the  music  members  of  their  faculty,  or  may 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  study.  But  when  viewed  from  a 
different  angle,  the  state  universities  average  very  well  indeed. 
Por  while  there  are  hundreds  of  colleges  in  the  country,  38  per  cent 
of  all  the  extension  departments  are  in  state  universities,  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  music  offered  are  state  univer- 
sities. 

Music  work  done  by  extension  departments  may  be  classed 
roughly  under  two  heads.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  actual 
instruction.  Most  musicians  seriously  question  the  efficiency  of 
music  instruction  by  correspondence,  yet  14  of  the  25  schools 
which  reported  any  form  of  music  activity  in  extension,  so  offer  it. 
This  does  not  mean  "applied  music"  (instrumental  or  vocal)  but 
theoretical  work.  Of  course  the  questionnaire  could  not  obtain 
any  data  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  offered,  or  actually  given. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  schools  offer  courses  in  public  school 
music,  especially  when  we  consider  that  most  of  the  grade  teachers 
in  America  must  handle  this  subject,  somewhat,  in  their  own 
rooms.  Only  8  of  the  25  reported  this  subject  in  its  various 
phases,  some  offering  "music  in  the  grades,"  some  "music  in  the 
high  schools,"  some  "sight  singing." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  harmony  should  be  listed  by  19  of  the 
25  schools.  This  is  the  most  elementary  branch  of  the  composer's 
art  which  receives  college  credit  in  most  schools.  It  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  any  work  studied  by  either  instrumental- 
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ists,  vocalists,  or  theorists.  But  musicians  themselves  mjaintain 
different  attitudes  towards  this  subject.  For  some  it  is  purely 
professional,  for  others  cultural  also ;  some  would  not  admit  any 
students  who  cannot  do  original  work,  others  believe  that  it  should 
be  so  offered  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  understand  the  gram- 
mar of  music  and  yet  is  not  at  all  endowed  with  the  creative  gift, 
who  never  had  an  original  melody  and  cannot  feel  the  harmony 
underlying  a  given  "tune,"'  (and  this  includes  the  vast  majority 
of  people,  many  of  whom  may  be  very  appreciative  of  mtisic,  or 
even  be  artistic  performers ! ) ,  that  these  persons  can  be  helped 
by  the  study.  One  attitude  might  be  likened  to  an  imaginary 
teacher  of  English  who  would  refuse  to  admit  any  student  to  his 
classes  unless  he  could  write  poetry;  the  other  to  him  who  wel- 
comes all  earnest  students  who  wish  to  learn  to  enjoy  the  great 
literary  productions,  but  who  realize  that  they  can  never  write 
anything  original  themselves.  It  should  be  possible  for  both 
classes  of  students  to  find  satisfactory  instruction  in  the  subject. 
As  regards  type  of  instruction,  12  of  the  19  schools  reported  the 
work  as  done  by  correspondence. 

Many  college  men  feign  inability  to  grasp  any  distinction  be- 
tween courses  in  the  history  of  music  and  appreciation  of  music. 
Possibly  the  distinction  is  not  clearly  maintained  by  instructors, 
yet  there  is  a  fundamental  difference,  one  somewhat  resembling 
the  two  attitudes  towards  harmony.  As  soon  as  a  course  in  appre- 
ciation becomes  too  technical  it  has  wandered  from  its  proper 
domain;  it  is  no  longer  of  service  to  the  masses  who  aspire  to  a 
richer  enjoyment  of  music.  Similarly,  when  a  history  course 
becomes  too  popular  it  also  fails  to  function.  Second  year  courses, 
such  as  studies  of  one  composer,  or  school  of  composition,  or  of 
performance,  could,  and  possibly  should,  be  so  presented  as  to  be 
satisfactory  to  both  classes  of  students,  provided  they  have  had  the 
first  year's  work.  The  really  advanced  courses  in  history  must, 
of  cours'e,  be  professional  and  highly  technical.  There  is  another 
possible  classification  of  courses  in  all  three  studies, — those  in- 
tended for  public  school  teachers  and  which  specify,  "Do  this  in 
such  a  grade,"  and  those  intended  for  amateurs  or  professionals 
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who  wish   to   work   for   their  owii   gain,   not  with   any   idea  of 
teaching. 

Of  the  25  schools  reporting  music,  12  definitely  reported  courses 
in  history,  and  12  in  appreciation.  We  can  only  trust  to  the 
judgment  of  the  instructors  for  the  accuracy  of  the  names.  One 
report  said  that  they  maintained  a  course  in  appreciation  for 
beveral  years,  employing  the  lecturer  and  also  a  pianist,  and  that 
the  course  was  very  successful,  with  an  average  attendance  of  115 
persons.  About  half  the  courses  were  by  correspondence..  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  correspondence  course 
in  appreciation  becoming  one  rather  in  history,  or  in  "form," — 
the  technical  study  of  the  different  styles  of  composition  and  the 
relations  existing  between  their  component  parts. 

Only  a  couple  of  schools  offer  the  more  advanced  studies  known 
as  counterpoint  and  composition.  These  are  very  technical  courses, 
and  are  for  persons  endowed  with  considerable  creative  power. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  offered,  if  the  exten- 
sion executive  so  wish.  It  might  be  permissible,  however,  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  executives  really  know  the  nature  of  these 
studies.  They  are  imperiative  for  the  composer  and  desirable  for 
executants,  but  history,  appreciation,  harmonic  and  formal  analy- 
sis are  more  essential,  and — because  of  the  special  talent  pre- 
requisite to  satisfactory  work  in  the  contrapuntal  subjects,  and 
which  is  not  always  present  in  executant  artists — are  probably 
more  satisfactory  subjects  to  offer  to  all  other  classes  of  students. 
It  would  be  ideal  to  offer  both  types  of  study. 

One  extension  department  in  Xew  York  state  offers  instruc- 
tion in  Eurhythmies.  This  is  a  name  applied  to  a  system  of  incul- 
cating and  intensifying  the  rhythmic  sense.  Exhibitions  of  work 
done  with  children  under  the  personal  instruction  of  the  origin- 
ator, Dalcroze,  were  astounding.  Presumably  the  course  offered 
in  extension  is  for  teachers,  and  should  be  of  much  value,  if  well 
handled. 

Twenty-one  of  the  schools  offering  any  of  the  above  listed  courses 
allow  college  credit.  In  some  cases  the  same  course  can  be  elected 
as  either  credit  or  non-credit  work. 
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Geographically  considered,  'New  York  state  leads  with  3  exten- 
sion departments  offering  instruction  in  mnsic ;  Florida,  Indiana 
and  Kansas  each  reported  2 ;  no  other  state  reported  more  than  1. 
Seven  schools  are  in,  or  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  6  between 
these  mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  and  9  east  of  that  river. 

In  addition  to  these  theoretical  courses,  at  least  one  school  offers 
work  in  extension  in  applied  music  (piano,  violin,  and  voice). 
!No  specific  information  was  available. 

A'second  phase  of  the  music  activities  of  extension  departments 
is  the  offering  of  lectures  and  recitals  to  communities  within 
definite  geographic  limitations.  In  some  cases  the  extension  execu- 
tives consider  themselves  mere  booking  agencies  for  all  sorts  of 
activities,  including  mandolin  clubs,  and  boys'  and  girls'  glee 
clubs.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  vision  is  clearer,  and  the  pur- 
jrose  serious.  Members  of  the  faculty  are  sent  out  with  profes- 
sional messages,  either  in  lecture  or  recital  form.  These  enter- 
tainments may  stress  the  popular  slightly,  yet  never  forgetting 
that  their  real  function  is  educational.  We  notice  such  titles  as, 
"The  orchestra,''  "Madame  Butterfly,"  "The  church  organist," 
"The  concert  organist,"  (the  latter  two  illustrated  by  organ  reci- 
tals, and  free),  "How  may  a  community  become  musical,  and  is 
it  worth  while  ?"  "Stradivarius,"  "The  piano  compositions  of 
MacDowell"  (a  lecture-recital).  In  several  cases  musical  pro- 
grams of  as  high  standard  as  the  local  faculty  can  offer  are  adver- 
tised by  the  extension  department.  Generally  these  lectures  and 
recitals  are  offered  to  the  communities  at  nominal  fees,  in  one 
instance  the  university  offers  annually  300  free  affairs  (but  from 
all  departments),  the  price  varying  from  "expenses"  to  $25.00 
an  evening.  In  one  or  two  cases  "professional  lyceum  fees"  are 
asked,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  extension  idea. 
The  faculty  members  themselves  receive  very  small  fees,  but  do 
the  work  from  loyalty  to  the  school,  or  to  extend  their  own  repu- 
tations, or,  let  us  hope,  in  a  real  missionary  spirit,  from  a  desire 
to  extend  to  the  "stay-at-homes"  some  share  in  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  their  more  fortunate  fellows  who  can  attend  the  col- 
lege functions  on  the  campus. 

Fourteen  schools  offer  recitals  and  10  offer  lectures,  but  as  some 
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offer  both,  the  total  number  of  schools  doing  this  line  of  work  is 
but  19  (reported),  only  three  of  which  (located  in  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan and  ISTew  York)  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  When  the 
charter  and  purpose  of  the  school  permit,  this  is  a  very  laudable 
activity.  There  are  many  communities  which  cannot  support  a 
lecture  or  recital  course  of  the  calibre  offered  by  such  extension 
departments  as  take  their  mission  seriously,  yet  which  are  only 
too  glad  to  accept  them  at  the  school  rates.  And  there  are  other 
places  which  can  be  educated  to  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
music  if  only  opportunity  were  offered  them  to  hear  it. 

Comparable  with  this  activity  is  that  of  three  schools — ^notably 
the  Universities  of  Kansas  and  Arkansas — in  circulating  packages 
of  15  or  17  talking-machine  records,  accompanied  by  a  type- 
written talk.  Each  set  may  be  complete  in  itself,  or  several  sets 
may  form  a  "recital  course."  It  is  patent  that  these  packages  can 
reach  communities  which  are  too  remote  or  too  poor  to  secure 
faculty  entertainments.  The  community  must  furnish  the  machine, 
and  one  school  stipulates  that  half-tone  needles  shall  be  used,  and 
that  there  be  no  admission  fee.  The  school  asks  only  transporta- 
tion— and  this  is  slight  if  there  can  be  a  well-arranged  circuit — 
and  50  cents  to  cover  breakage  and  deterioration.  This  phase  of 
the  work  cannot  be  commended  too  highly.  The  communities 
reached  by  it  are  most  needy,  and  often  hungry  for  good  evening 
entertainments.  Moreover,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  groups  of 
students  in  larger  places,  such  as  musical  clubs,  would  welcome 
such  courses,  appreciating  the  value  of  the  careful  thought  ex- 
pended in  the  organization  of  the  lectures  by  experienced  and 
capable  educators  in  music.  The  subjects  could  vary,  as  dictated 
by  experience  in  the  territory  served,  from  merely  entertaining  to 
serious  studies  in  art.  There  might  be  mixed  programs,  studies 
in  ochestration,  or  in  some  one  composer  or  great  composition, 
such  as  an  opera,. etc. 

A  third  activity  in  this  general  class  is  the  furnishing  of  leaders 
for  "community  sings."  The  University  of  Kansas  reports  one 
"Professor  of  Music  in  Extension,"  working  on  a  salary  basis, 
whose  duty  is  this  work  over  the  state.  It  requires  a  very  special 
natural   endowment   to   function   successfully  in   this   capacity; 
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many  excellent  musicians  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  it,  and 
many  successful  leaders  are  sadly  deficient  in  musical  education. 
It  is  also  a  pertinent  question,  and  a  difficult  one,  to  determine 
how  much  to  stress  the  musical,  and  how  much  the  social  at  the 
expense  of  the  artistic,  and  this  both  in  quality  of  leader  and  in 
the  general  attitude  of  the  organizers  and  conduct  of  the  meetings. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  authority  concerning  the  pay  given 
the  instructor.  Very  generally,  members  of  the  general  staff  are 
utilized  for  extension  work.  In  fact,  some  students  are  not  quite 
satisfied  unless  this  is  the  case.  But  it  easily  becomes  very  onerous 
to  the  teacher  who  is  doing  full  time  on  the  campus.  When  the 
extension  work  is  by  correspondence  there  is  much  tedious  cor- 
recting of  papers  and  letter  writing,  even  when  the  extension 
office  furnishes  stenographers ;  when  in  classes,  there  is  travel  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  (and  generally  two  nights  a  trip),  and  six 
days  actual  class  instruction.  Men  and  women  cannot  stand  such 
strain  very  long.  Yet  three  schools  reported  that  they  give  no 
extra  pay  to  faculty  for  extension  work ! 

As  pay  for  the  correspondence  work  one  school  gives  the  instruc- 
tor 80  per  cent  of  the  fees  received;  others  give  the  entire  fee; 
one  quotes  42  cents  an  hour  (and  adds  that  this  amounts  to  a. 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  a  semester).  Class  work  is  paid  per 
diem  in  some  schools,  based  on  the  teacher's  regular  salary.  On'fe 
school  gives  $15,00  for  30  lessons,  and  another  $4.00  a  course. 
In  at  least  one  school  the  per  diem  is  increased  annually,  reaching 
the  maximum  in  three  years.  Lectures  and  recitals  vary  from 
$10.00  to  $35.00  each,  as  re])orted,  and  are  probably  much  higher 
when  the  extension  department  considers  itself  a  lyceum  bureau. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  fees  cannot  be  considered  adequate 
remuneration.  Probably  they  are  not  different  from  those  of  all 
the  instructors  in  each  extension  department.  The  whole  matter 
is  still  in  a  formative  stage,  and  the  extension  executives  are 
doubtless  evolving  satisfactory  bases  for  the  work,  but  this  will 
require  time, — and  generous  patience  from  all  concerned.  One 
point  seems  certain, — the  extension  item  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tions of  most  schools  should  be  materially  enlarged,  if  adequate 
remuneration  of  the  instructors  and  lecturers  is  a  desideratum. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

"'New  occasions  teach  new  duties."  With  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise the  need  of  moral  vision  in  education  becomes  more  imperative. 
Moral  considerations  should  outweigh  all  other  considerations  in  pub- 
lic as  in  private  life.  Ethical  soundness  is  the  only  security  of  a 
republic.  The  ballot  is  the  symbol  of  power.  Power  is  dangerous  in 
the  hands  of  the  unmoral.  The  teacher  of  History  and  the  teacher 
of  Literature  have  rare  opportunities  of  breathing  the  spirit  of  moral 
ardor  into  the  souls  of  young  men  and  women.  The  scientist  may 
point  out  how  dangerous  are  certain  secrets  of  the  laboratory  in  the 
hands  of  the  unscrupulous.     The  measure  of  our  civilization  is  our 

capacity  to  use  power  in  a  friendly  and  constructive  spirit. 

*  *     *     * 

In  a  democracy  every  citizen  is  a  ruler  and  helps  to  shape  the  course 
of  the  national  life.  His  moral  fitness  for  the  responsibility  is  of  the 
first  importance.  The  bad  associate  with  the  bad,  and  support  the 
bad ;  the  good  associate  with  the  good  by  natural  affinity,  and  support 
the  good.  So  long  as  fifty-one  per  cent  of  our  people  are  actuated  by 
high  moral  motives  in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  citizenship, 
just  so  long  our  country  is  safe.  Every  child  should  be  taught  from 
the  first  that  the  choice  of  a  corrupt  man  for  any  public  office,  high 
or  low,  is  the  same  as  choosing  a  thief  to  guard  your  treasure,  or  a 

murderer  to  take  care  of  your  children. 

*  *     *     * 

The  ideal  of  civilization  is  well-ordered,  wholesome,  friendly 
society.  Good  orrler  is  secured  either  by  restraint  from  without  or 
from  within.  External  restraint  is  imposed  by  arbitrary  authority, 
and  in  so  far  as  arbitrary  authority  prevails  liberty  is  restricted. 
Inner  restraint  is  imposed  by  the  volition  of  the  individual  himself, 
and  in  so  far  as  voluntary  self-government  prevails  arbitrary  authority 
may  be  reduced.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  measure  of  our  liberty 
is  the  measure  of  our  capacity  for  self-restraint  and  self-direction. 
Free  government  is  only  another  word  for  self-government;  and  self- 
government  is  moral.     Thus  civil  liberty  is  founded  upon  a  moral 

basis,  and  can  endure  on  no  other. 

*  *     *     * 

Whenever  any  individual  lapses  into  lawlessness,  the  good  of  society 
demands  his  apprehension.  His  failure  to  restrain  himself  is  the 
loss  of  his  liberty.  The  larger  the  number  of  individuals  who  must 
be  restrained  by  force,  the  stronger  the  government  must  be — ^lawless- 
ness and  crime  breed  strong  government.  The  larger  the  num]:)or  of 
virtuous,  sane  and  friendly  people,  so  much  the  less  need  of  over- 
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powering  government.  In  short,  our  civil  liberty  enlarges  as  our 
social  and  national  morality  enlarges;  and  our  liberty  diminishes  as* 
our  capacity  for  moral  self-government  diminishes.  Hence  the  true 
guardians  of  the  future  of  democracy  are  the  teachers  who  inspire  the 
souls  of  our  young  people  with  the  highest  ideals  of  ethical  and 
esthetic  attainment. 

^         :):         ^         ^ 

Frontier  conditions  enforce  the  principle  involved.  In  the  far  West 
of  our  own  country,  in  early  mining  days,  before  the  authority  of  the 
general  govermnent  had  been  established  over  those  regions,  there  was 
a  sharp  cleavage  between  good  and  bad  characters,  such  as  we  seldom 
see  under  other  conditions.  The  people  who  were  intrinsically  good 
and  honorable  were  law-abiding,  honest,  helpful  and  orderly;  while 
those  who  were  inherently  bad,  having  no  external  restrictions  to  hold 
them  in  check,  yielded  to  the  wildest  propensities,  and  became  thieves, 
murderers,  desperadoes,  a  menace  to  the  very  existence  of  civilization. 
Order  and  safety  came  when  the  good  people  organized  themselves  into 
"Vigilance  Committees  and  exterminated  the  robber  gangs.  The  tri- 
umph of  free  government  was  the  triumph  of  the  moral  force  of  the 
good  citizens — that  and  nothing  more.  In  a  democracy,  as  on  the 
frontier,  we  fall  back  upon  naked  valor;  and  we  stand  or  fall,  as  we 
have  moral  fibre,  or  have  it  not. 

^         ^         it:         ^ 

The  passion  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  liberty  was  a  moral  passion. 
They  desired  freedom  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  good.  The  true 
heroes,  of  history  are  moral  heroes ;  they  are  those  who  struggled  and 
sacrificed  for  principles  of  honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  which  insure 
the  good  of  all.  Let  these  principles  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  by  teachers  who  feel  their  compelling  force, 
and  the  moral  foundation  of  our  civil  liberty  will  be  securely  laid. 


The  importance  of  the  lunch  hour  at  school  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  by  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet, "Health  Education,"  series  No.  7,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  makes  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  subject.  We  hope  that 
school  principals,  teachers, "  and  committees  will  not  overlook  this 
pamphlet  but  will  get  it  and  be  inspired  to  introduce  something  in 
the  way  of  a  school  lunch  wherever  the  pupils  are  kept  at  the  school 
plant  longer  than  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time.  The  school  lunch 
will  prove  a  great  aid  in  promoting  both  scholarship  and  behavior. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  natural  for  a  baby  to  cry  when  it  is  hungry. 
We  know  also  that  a  man  is  quite  apt  to  be  cross  when  dinner  is  late. 
But  we  have  been  too  apt  to  attribute  to  viciousness  or  pure  stupidity 
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a  boy's  or  a  girl's  poor  scholarship,  or  bad  behavior,  or  restlessness 
and  lack  of  attention,  when  perhaps  all  tlfet  was  "the  matter'^  was  an 
empty  stomach  making  it  impossible  for  the  brain  to  properly  func- 
tion. It  has  taken  the  educational  world  a  good  while  to  find  out 
some  of  the  simple  things  that  count  so  much  for  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess in  school  and  in  life.  The  installation  and  administration  of  a 
school  lunch  program  is  as  rational  a  proceeding  as  the  introduction 
of  a  new  study  in  the  curriculum,  and  will  afford  as  real  and  desirable 
a  means  of  education  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it.  Happily, 
we  are  getting  away  from  the  idea  that  the  only  instrument  of  educa- 
tion is  a  book.  The  planning  of  the  lunch,  its  preparation,  its  service, 
and  cleaning  up  afterward,  will  give  scope  for  initiative,  leadership, 
executive  qualities,  study  of  economics,  physics,  etiquette,  and  other 
important  subjects,  and  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  un- 
selfishness and  ease  and  grace  of  manner  in  the  presence  of  others. 
These  are  some  of  the  incidental  advantages  outside  of  the  main  one 
of  promoting  the  physical  good  health  of  all  the  pupils.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  the  school  lunch, — at  least  where  there  is  a  prolonged  daily 
session. 


The  Institute  for  Public  Service  recently  offered  prizes  for  400 
word  essays  on,  "Why  I  Like  Teaching."  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Superintendent  John  Dixon  of  Columbns,  Wis. 

Forty-eight  different  reasons  for  liking  teaching  were  given  by  con- 
testants,— notably :  opportunity  to  serve  mankind  and  country ;  love  of 
children ;  pleasure  in  seeing  child  develop ;  high  social  and  intellectual 
associations;  long  vacations  and  Saturdays  off;  something  new  every 
day ;  congenial  surroundings ;  increasing  salary ;  intellectual  and  moral 
self-development;  keeps  one  "young";  only  two  years  necessary  for 
preparation ;  can  be  at  home ;  prepares  for  other  lines  of  work ;  oppor- 
tunity for  adventure ;  stability  of  position ;  and  opportunity  to  go  any- 
where in  the  country  and  secure  position. 

Mr.  Dixon's  full  answer  to  the  question  is  given  below  and  will  com- 
mend itself  to  our  readers  as  true,  discerning  and  comprehensive. 

"I  like  teaching  because  I  like  boys  and  girls,  because  I  delight  in 
having  them  about  me,  in  talking  with  them,  working  with  them, 
playing  with  them,  and  in  possessing  their  confidence  and  affection. 

"I  like  teaching  because  the  teacher  works  in  an  atmosphere  of 
idealism,  dealing  with  mind  and  heart,  with  ideas  and  ideals. 

"I  like  teaching  because  of  the  large  freedom  it  gives.  There  is 
abundance  of  room  for  original  planning  and  initiative  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work  itself,  and  an  unusual  time  margin  of  evenings,  week- 
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ends,  and  vacations  in  which  to  extend  one's  interests,  personal  and 
professional.  • 

"I  like  teaching  because  the  relation  of  teacher  to  learner  in  what- 
ever capacity  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  in  the 
world. 

"Teaching  is  attractive  because  it  imposes  a  minimum  of  drudgery. 
Its  day  is  not  too  long  ,and  is  so  broken  by  intermissions,  and  so  varied 
in  its  schedule  of  duties  as  to  exclude  undue  weariness  or  monotony. 
The  program  of  each  school  day  is  a  new  and  interesting  adventure. 

"Teaching  invites  to  constant  growth  and  improvement.  The  teacher 
is  in  daily  contact  with  books,  magazines,  libraries,  and  all  of  the 
most  vital  forces  of  thought  and  leadership,  social  and  educational. 
It  is  work  that  stimulates  ambition  and  enhances  personal  worth. 
There  is  no  greater  developer  of  character  to  be  found. 

"Also,  teaching  includes  a  wide  range  of  positions  and  interests, 
extending  from  kindergarten  to  university,  covering  every  section 
where  schools  are  maintained  and  embracing  every  variety  of  effort, 
whether  academic,  artistic,  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  or 
professional. 

"There  is  no  work  in  which  men  and  women  engage  which  more 
directly  and  fundamentally  serves  society  and  the  state.  Teaching 
is  the  biggest  and  best  profession  in  the  nation,  because  it  creates  and 
moulds  the  nation's  citizenship.  It  is  the  very  foundation  and  main- 
stay of  the  national  life. 

"And  now,  at  last,  the  teacher's  work  is  coming  into  its  own. 
From  now  on,  the  teacher  will  be  adequately  paid,  and  accorded  the 
place  which  is  rightfully  his  in  the  public  regard. 

"The  Tkue  Teacher  is,  and  may  well  be,  proud  of  the  title,  for 
his  work  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Master  Builder,  the  creation  of  a  tem- 
ple not  made  with  hands." 


The  first  conference  of  the  committee  appointed  last  July  by  the 
State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  to  collaborate  with  the 
Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  will  take  place  in 
Washington  early  in  November.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  former  president  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  has  just  issued  a  call  to  assemble  the  conunittee  at  that 
time.  The  State  Superintendents  selected  seven  of  their  number  at 
their  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City,  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
National  Education  Association  convention,  to  join  with  the  Savings 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  development  of  plans  and 
materials  which  will  make  the  principles  and  practice  of  saving  money 
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and  material  and  the  investment  of  savings  in  small  government 
securities  a  part  of  the  permanent  education  of  children.  This  sub- 
ject is  a  vital  one,  and  the  deliberations  of  this  conference  will  be 
welcomed  by  thoughtful  parents  and  teachers  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
children  and  young  people  the  wisdom,  advantage,  and  pleasure  of 
saving.  Very  few  acquire  this  virtue  spontaneously.  But  when  once 
acquired,  and  practised  intelligently  and  with  due  regard  to  other 
and  still  higher  virtues  of  generosity  and  unselfishness,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  comer-stones  of  true  prosperity  and  nobility.  Let  us  have 
all  the  emphasis  that  can  be  laid  upon  it  in  both  the  home  and  school 
training. 


Statistics  of  the  June  graduates  and  September  enrollment  of  State 
Normal  Schools  in  New  Jersey  are  significant.  They  are  officially 
given  as  follows :  There  were  graduated  from  State  Normal  Schools  in 
June,  1920,  448  students.  Of  these,  6  were  men.  The  number  of 
graduates  in  1919  was  620,  of  whom  3  were  men.  These  graduates 
were  from  the  various  schools  as  follows : 

1919  1920 

Men  Womn.  Total  Men  Womn.  Total 

Trenton  State  Normal  School ....  1 
Montclair  State  Normal  School.  .  0 
Newark  State  Normal  School.  ...   2 

Total   3       617       620       6       442       448 

The  September  entering  classes  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  num- 
ber as  follows :  Trenton,  1919,  215 ;  1920,  280.  Montclair,  1919,  159  ; 
1920,  197.  Newark,  1919,  275;  1920,  312.  Total,  1919,  649;  1920, 
789,  The  above  statement  shows  that  the  number  graduated  from  the 
State  Normal  Schools  in  1920  is  172  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  owning  to  the  growth  of  schools  in  New 
Jersey,  more  teachers  are  required  each  year  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  is  that 
the  number  of  young  women  entering  the  State  Normal  Schools  in  the 
fall  of  1920  is  140  more  than  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1919. 
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Book  Reviews 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:- 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCA-TION  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  wnich  more  or  less  frequently  use  our  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors, 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  them- 
selves. 

TEACHEKS'  PENSION  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A 
Critical  and  Descriptive  Study.  By  Paul  Studensky.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.     Price  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  timely  in  view  of  the  wide  interest  now  shown  by  the 
public  in  ihe  condition,  past,  present  and  future,  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate school  teachers.  The  study  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ixockefeller  Foundation  but  was  finished  by  the  author  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Institute  for  Government  Eesearch.  The  necessity  of  making 
adequate  financial  provision  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  is  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  to  them,  and  it  is  also  a  protection  to  the'  public,  since 
it  secures  the  retirement  of  those  who  by  reason  of  sickness  and  old 
age  are  no  longer  really  fitted  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
work,  but  who  might,  nevertheless,  continue  to  make  the  eifort  to  fill 
their  positions  in  view  of  their  own  financial  situation.  Massachusetts 
is  given  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  establish  a  sound  pension 
system  for  teachers.  New  York  City  came  next.  The  movement  has 
gradually  gained  impetus  and  the  outlook  is  in  general  a  hopeful  one. 
It  is  well  to  have  this  full  and  detailed  presentation  of  the  subject  in  a 
book  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  in  which  the  principles  and  the  actual 
experiences  of  those  who  have  concretely  applied  them,  are  so  carefully 
reviewed. 

FEENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  By  Harry  Vincent 
Wann,  M.  A.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.00. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  book  for  first  or  second  year  students  of 
French.  It  furnishes  material  for  conversation  (based  on  anecdotes, 
plays,  etc.)  and  also  provides  opportunity  for  a  review  of  elementary 
principles  of  grammar  toward  the  close  of  the  first  year's  study  of  the 
language. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  MUSIC  TEACHING,  By  Karl 
Wilson  Gehrkins.     C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston. 

Does  not  supply  a  method  but  presents  general  information  about 
matters  relating  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools.  Super- 
visors of  music  and  superintendents  of  schools  would  do  well  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  contents  of  this  helpful  little  volume.  Its  perusal 
will  deepen  any  one's  appreciation  of  the  place  and  value  of  instruction  in 
music  in  our  schools. 
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APPLIED   ARITHMETIC.      The   Three   Essentials.      By   N.   J,   Lennes 
and  Frances  Jenkins.    Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Suydam.    Books  II  and  III. 
•  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

These  belong  to  the  Lippincott's  School  Text  Series,  edited  by  William 
F.  Russell,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  State  University  of 
Iowa.  The  second  book  of  the  series  is  intended  to  cover  the  work  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  third  book  is  for  grades  seven  and  eight. 
In  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  subject-matter  care  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  material  to  the  age  of  the  child  using  the  given 
book.  The  books  furnish  a  minimum  course.  Where  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  suggested  topics  for  the  grade  using  either 
book  such  subjects  are  placed  among  the  supplementary  topics  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  authors  have  fully  appreciated  the  necessity 
of  making  the  subject  interesting  to  the  child  and  have'  consequently 
been  very  happy  in  their  choice  of  illustrations  and  application  of  prin- 
ciples to  the  child's  spontaneous  interests,  thus  connecting  arithmetic 
with  the  activities  in  which  the  child  is  interested  and  engaged.  This  is 
done  so  naturally  that  it  is  not  a  mere  coating  the  pill  with  sugar.  It 
is  rather  an  appropriation  and  application  of  a  well  known  principle  of 
pedagogy  by  which  understanding  may  develop  out  of  genuine  interest. 
These  volumes  are  attractively  bound  and  illustrated. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICA.  Vol.  XI,  1920-1921.  Edited  by  Albert 
Nelson  Marquis,  Chicago.     A.  N.  Marquis  &  Company.     Price  $7.50. 

One  can  but  admire  the  special  talent, —  (or  shall  we  say  "genius"?) 
of  the  compiler  and  publisher  of  this  plethoric,  popular  and  useful 
volume.  It  has  made  an  enviable  place  for  itself  and  is  at  once  a  symp- 
tom of  and  an  essential  factor  in  modern  civilization.  It  is  probably 
as  often  consulted  as  "Webster's  Dictionary" ;  and  if  it  keeps  on  it 
may  rival  that  Aldermanic  and  indispensable  book.  The  present  edition. 
is  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  published 
biennially,  in  May,  and  the  next  edition  will  be  in  May,  1922.  It 
aims  to  present  a  complete  record  of  the  pedigree,  the  official  relations 
and  the  notable  achievements  of  all  living  Americans  whose  personality 
and  deeds  have  made  them  and  their  lives  of  consequence  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  their  contemporaries.  Its  growth  is  reflected  in 
the  following  official  statement:  the  first  edition  contained  827  pages, 
and  8,602  sketches;  the  present  edition  contains  3,302  i)ages  and 
23,443  sketches, — of  which  2,514  sketches  appeared  in  no  previous  edi- 
tion. So,  reader,  if  you  are  not  included  do  not  despair;  just  write- 
out  your  credentials  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Marquis  and  he  will  do  tha 
rest.    His  book  is  vastly  useful  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY  WITH  EDUCATIONAL  APPLICA- 
TIONS. By  Frederick  E.  Clow,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price 
$1.80. 

This  book  is  far  raore  than  a  philosophical  statement  of  princi- 
ples and  facts.  It  is  an  application  of  a  method  of  study  to  a  varied 
range  of  sociological  conditions.  The  student  is  made  to  see  the  prin- 
ciples and  their  working  in  various  social  groups  or  institutions  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  as  for  instance,  his  family,  social  club,  church  or 
neighborhood.  From  the  concrete  he  is  able  to  infer  the  abstract  and 
is  led  along  into  thought  and  discussion  until  he  suddenly  becomes 
conscious  that  he  has  been  thinking  sociology.  This  is  true  study 
and  becomes  a  delight.  The  habit  once  formed  helps  him  in  all  his 
studies.  It  strengthens  the  intellect  and  broadens  the  sympathies 
and  educates  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  book  has  many  suggestive  and  commendable  features  such  as 
the  "Topics"  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  the  "Problems"  for  discus- 
sion, the  illustrative  examples  taken  from  school  and  community  life, 
etc.  It  should  go  far  toward  popularizing  this  subject  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

STORIES  OF  GREAT  HEROES,  DISCOVERERS,  EXPLORERS  AND 
CHRISTIANIZERS  OF  AMERICA.  By  Rev.  James  Higgins.  Macmillan. 
Price  60  cents. 

A  feature  of  this  book  is  the  "Correlated  Studies"  which  appear  in 
connection  with  each  story.  These  are  intended  to  help  the  pupil  in  get- 
ting such  a  grasp  of  the  main  points  brought  out  in  the  story  that  he  can 
repeat  them  to  other  pupils,  thus  aiding  him  in  both  impression  and  ex- 
pression. The  book  is  intended  for  the  grades  and  will  promote  a 
spirit  of  true  patriotism  in  the  student. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  NON-EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY.  By  D.  M.  Y. 
Sommerville,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc,  Chicago.     The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Victoria  University, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

A  very  able  and  original  treatment  of  a  difficult  and  somewhat  obscure 
subject.  A  brief  history  of  non-euclidean  geometry  is  given  in  the  first 
chapter.  Chapters  II  and  III  develop  the  principal  results  in  hyper- 
bolic and  elliptic  geometries.  Chapter  IV  gives  the  basis  of  an  analytic 
treatment.  Other  chapters  show  the  subject  in  its  mathematical  and 
philosophical  aspects.  There  are  various  working  exercises  and  some 
suitable  examination  papers.  Students  of  higher  mathematics  will  no 
doubt  find  this  careful  study  of  a  difficult  theme  both  interesting  and 
profitable. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Joseph  A.  Leighton,  Ph.D., 
LL.  D.     E.  G.  Adams  &  Company.     Price  $3.00. 

This  book  furnishes  a  concise  and  clear  account  of  the  principal 
problems  and  theories  of  philosophy  and  therefore  is  an  excellent  text 
book  for  classes  or  private  students  who  wish  to  get  a  real  and  reliable 
"bird's-eye"  view  of  the  whole  field  and  the  entire  movement  of  modern 
thought  before  specializing  on  a  more  limited  and  intensified  course. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  which  may  be  used  independently 
if  desired.  Thei  first  covers  the  chief  problems  of  Greek  and  Mediaeval 
philosophy;  the  second,  covers  Modern  philosophy.  The  following 
optimistic  and  truly  beautiful  conclusion  is  the  last  sentence  of  the 
"Epilogue"  with  which  the  author  closes  his  book:  "So  far,  then, 
as  human  knowledge  and  insight  can  carry  us,  and  environed,  as  we 
must  admit  man  is,  by  forces  that  seem  blind  and  insensate,  and  in- 
different alike  to  human  weal  and  human  woe,  we  may  still  believe 
that  our  universe  is  one  of  living,  and  spiritual  creativeness,  the  highest 
level  of  being  that  we  can  glimpse  a  society  of  selves  moving  on  towards 
richer  harmony  and  deeper  satisfactions,  through  the  joint  power  of 
reasoned  insight  and  sympathetic  feeling  interfused."  It  were  well 
for  each  reader  and  student  to  read  and  ponder  this  closing  sentence 
at  the  outset, — before  studying  the  varied  systems  and  theories  dis- 
cussed in  the  volimie. 

THE  HITMAN  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION.  By  James  Phinney  Munroe, 
S.  B.,  Litt.  D.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.60. 

This  book  gives  glimpses  into  some  of  the  many  absorbingly  interest- 
ing and  serious  questions  that  affect  the  future  of  the  United  States  and 
of  all  nations, — questions  of  industry,  finance,  militarism,  immigration, 
wages,  tariff,  education,  etc.  It  is  sobering  to  read  of  the  possibilities 
of  coming  good  or  evil,  as  resulting  from  the  World  War  and  the  present 
conditions  produced  thereby.  The  problems  that  confront  the  world  to- 
day are  shown  to  be  in  the  last  analysis  almost  w^holly  human  problems. 
To  study  these  chapters  awakens  in  one  a  sense  of  responsibility  which 
is  personal,  national  and  racial.  We  live  in  times  that  are  pregnant 
with  possibilities  of  good  or  evil.  There  is  a  call  in  this  volume  to 
everybody, — especially,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  dealing  directly  with 
the  education  of  young  people,  so  to  live  and  teach  as  to  direct  the 
great  current  of  human  influence  into  right  channels  and  give  such  an 
impetus  to  just  and  righteous  human  living  as  shall  save  the  world  and 
make  it  safe  for  all  time. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  THE  BOY  AND  THE  MAN.  By  James 
Morgan,    The  Macmillan  Company,    Price  $1.00, 

This  is  a  "new  edition,  with  now  chapters,"  It  is  an  admirable  book 
of  supplementary  reading  and  will  measurably  help,  wherever  adopted, 
in  promoting  a  spirit  of  true  manliness  among  the  youth  of  the  land, 

HERBERT  TINGLE,  AND  ESPECIALLY  HIS  BOYHOOD.  By  John 
R.  Clark  Hall.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  M.  Burge,  D.  D.  The!  Mac- 
millan Company. 

The  story  of  a  delicate  child  who  secured  a  real  education  chiefly  by 
games  thought  out  by  himself.  There  is  a  charm  to  the  narrative  and 
it  has  a  significance  for  the  educator,  since  it  shows  how  much  can  be 
done  at  home  and  by  one's  self,  where  there  is  a  desire  to  learn,  even 
when  cut  off  from  the  ordinary  means  of  education. 

UNCLE  ZEB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS,  By  Edward  W.  Frentz.  With  illus- 
trations by  Edna  A.  Tremain.  School  Edition,  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  Boston.     Price  72  cents. 

More  than  half  a  hundred  short  stories  for  children  are  given  in  this 
attractive  little  volume, — all  of  them  told  naturally,  with  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  children  and  of  nature.  It  has  not  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  use  any  exaggerated  imaginativeness, — the  animals  are  not  dressed 
up  like  human  beings,  they  are  not  made  to  talk  cheap  wit.  We  are 
confident  that  a  book  like  this  has  a  stronger  appeal  to  real,  live  boys 
and  girls  than  those  where  mefe  fancy  is  used  without  stint  and  too 
often  with  speedy  degeneracy  into  the  ridiculous.  The  stories  here 
gathered  appeared  originally  in  the  Youth's  Companion,  and  are  now 
published  in  book  form  as  a  supplementary  reader  for  the  grades  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  thus  carrying  the  endorsement  of  two  high-grade 
literary  authorities. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  A  CORNFIELD  PHILOSOPHER.  By  E.  W.  Hehns. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,    Price,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Solid  junks  of  wisdom  set  in  short,  striking  sentences  replete  with 
humor.     For  instance, — and  these  are  all  from  a  single  page: 

"Asking  a  meddling  question  makes  us  guilty  of  the  lie  that  is  told 
in  answer." 

"Congress  is  composed  of  Garden-Seeders  and  Statesmen, — but  the 
latter  are  likely  to  be  recalled," 

"Evefry  man  has  a  code  of  morals, — but  some  of  the  codes  need 
revising," 

"The  God  of  the  ordinary  man  is  merely  an  enlarged  image  of  him- 
self." 
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The  Development  of  Spontaneity,  Initiative 
and  Responsibility  in  School  Children  * 

JIenky  Lincoln  Clapp,  Master  Emeritus  of  George  Putnam 

School,  Boston. 

1'""""""° """«f  HEKE  are  few,  if  any,  earnest,  thoughtful  teachers 

I  »TP«  I  who,  during  the  very  first  day  of  their  school  work, 
S  ^  I  have  not  felt  plainly  the  lack  of  spontaneity,  initia- 
I  I    tive,  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  a  large  ma- 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiitiiic4^   jority  of  their  pupils ;  and  probably  that  feeling  has 

II  persisted  quite  generally  through  all  their  subse- 
P.  quent  work.  They  need  no  argument  to  convince 
them  that  this  lack  is  real;  it  is  too  apparent;  but 
they  may  become  interested  in  the  consideration  of  the  means  by 
which  the  desirable  attributes  named  may  be  developed  by  their 
aid.  Let  me  briefly  call  attention  to  the  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  schools,  and  probably  do  now  to  a  considerable  extent. 

During  scores  of  years  past,  our  public  schools,  elementary  and 
secondary,  have  been  mainly  conducted  by  means  of  books,  les- 
sons, discipline,  and  order  of  a  certain  conventional  character.  In 
view  of  ancient  traditions  these  means  seem  eminently  proper ; 
they  are  immediately  suggested  when  the  education  of  children  is 
mentioned ;  that  they  very  much  hinder  the  proper  education  and 
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development  of  children  will  not  be  readily  admitted;  what  have 
always  been  considered  helps  cannot  be  regarded  as  hindrances  in 
any  degree  by  most  teachers.  ISTevertheless,  it  is  evident  to  every 
teacher,  who  thinks  anything  at  all  about  the  matter,  that  some- 
thing hinders  the  development  of  individuality,  originality,  initia- 
tive, spontaneity,  and  responsibility  in  school  children.  The  child 
out  of  school  and  before  he  enters  it  shows  all  these  traits  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Children  of  the  same  family  differ  widely  in 
thought  and  action ;  their  self-activities  are  often  very  disagree- 
able, especially  those  of  our  neighbors'  children  on  our  pear  trees 
and  grape  vines,  not  to  mention  fences  and  lawns.  A  similar 
mis-directed  self-activity  is  generally  manifested  in  the  school- 
room. (The  gTeater  fault  appears  in  allowing  it  to  be  mis- 
directed for  scores  of  years,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  earnest  think- 
ing and  planning.)  Children  outside  of  school  cannot  be  accused 
of  lacking  initiative  in  regard  to  doing  things  which  interest  them, 
which  they  understand,  and  have  the  power  to  do ;  and  their 
incessant  desire  to  do  something,  not  necessarily  mischievous  or 
useless,  cannot  be  denied.  With  sufficient  freedom  they  evince 
natural  traits  well  enough. 

That  they  do  not  show  forth  in  school  those  traits  on  which  their 
development  and  education  so  largely  depend  must  be  charged 
to  the  conduct  of  the  school.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
placing  the  blame  elsewhere.  Such  an  excessive  use  of  books  as 
we  have  required  is  quite  unnecessary ;  such  methods  of  conducting 
recitations  as  we  have  persistently  clung  to  are  quite  indefensible ; 
such  order  as  we  have  considered  it  necessary  to  maintain — that 
is,  the  quiet,  motionless  kind — is  very  trying,  not  to  say  unbear- 
able to  active,  growing  children;  such  discipline  as  we  have  em- 
ployed, that  is,  the  proscriptive,  compulsory  sort,  seldom  or  never 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  development  of  responsibility  or  a 
self-governed  being.  To  such  development  freedom  and  choice  are 
absolutely  indispensable.  The  conduct  of  our  schools  is  still  largely 
antagonistic  to  the  nature  of  the  pupils. 

One  glaring  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  failure  to  teach  elemen- 
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tary  science  successfully  in  schools  generally,  after  a  trial  of  a 
quarter  of  a  q^ntury.  This  was  caused  by  opposing  bookish  ways 
to  the  pupils'  ways,  by  largely  ignoring  children's  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  imposing  adult,  traditional  methods,  supposed  to  be 
scientific.  This  has  been  a  veritable  calamity  to  the  children; 
because,  judging  from  my  own  experience  in  teaching  elementary 
science  for  twenty-five  years,  there  is  no  other  subject  in  the 
curriculum  in  which  they  manifest  so  much  initiative,  to  which 
they  turn  with  so  much  spontaneity,  and  hold  themselves  with  so 
much  assiduity.  The  pleasure  of  drawing,  painting,  and  describ- 
ing natural  objects,  beautifully  colored  and  naturally  interesting, 
takes  away  occasions  for  discipline,  and  more  is  accomplished  in 
one  hour  in  this  subject  than  in  any  other  two  hours  on  any  other 
subject  whatsoever. 

If  Rousseau  were  living  in  Boston  today,  I  think  he  would  have 
reason  to  say  what  he  did  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  he 
scored  the  pedagogues  severely  for  their  bookish  ways.  "For,  after 
all,''  said  he,  "what  is  it  they  teach  them?  Words,  still  words, 
and  nothing  hut  words." 

Under  the  circumstances  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  main  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  see  that  books  and  schoolroom  prescriptions  do 
not  deaden  spontaneity  and  initiative,  and  to  give  a  great  deal 
more  attention  to  the  current  of  child  life,  the  direction  in  which 
it  runs,  the  force  with  which  it  runs,  and  the  work  that  can  be 
done  by  taking  advantage  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  has  been  dammed  up  with  books  and  schoolroom  prescrip- 
tions beyond  all  reason.  This  current  is  so  important  that  it  ought 
to  determine  what  the  school  machinery  shall  be  and  how  books 
should  be  used. 

The  main  current  of  child  life  is  no  hidden  or  obscure  thing 
that  needs  to  be  searched  after.  There  is  hardly  anything  nearer 
or  more  noticeable.  It  consists  of  the  commonest  characteristics 
of  children ;  not  children  well  reared,  or  children  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  class  of  children  as  a  class,  but  children  the 
world  over. 
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Four  universal  characteristics  of  children  may  be  noticed 
briefly :  • 

1.  First  comes  self -activity ,  the  child  moving  himself  physi- 
cally and  mentally  from  an  inside  motive,  an  innate  desire.  Even 
before  he  is  old  enough  to  desire  anything  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
moving  while  awake.  He  was  constituted  that  way  to  ensure  his 
own  self -development.  Just  as  the  little  chicken  kicks  and  strug- 
gles in  the  shell,  picks  and  breaks  it  in  two  at  last,  just  as  he 
instinctively  and  aimlessly  wiggles  and  sleeps  by  turns,  and  thus 
develops  himself,  so  the  baby  kicks  out  with  his  feet  and  claws 
indiscriminately  with  his  funny  little  fingers  and  develops  him- 
self. Just  so  he  develops  his  own  mind  by  his  own  mental  activi- 
ties, and  his  mind  works  best  when  his  body  is  in  motion.  Boys 
with  a  reputation  for  dullness,  even  stupidity,  in  school,  often 
show  great  sharpness  and  swiftness  in  thought  when  playing 
games.  Teachers  should  notice  this  and  provide  for  physical  move- 
ments in  connection  with  mental  work.  But  unnatural  and  un- 
productive movements,  that  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  mental  efforts,  are  wholly  out  of  place  here — marching  around 
the  room,  for  instance,  or  gesticulating  while  singing  or  declaim- 
ing pieces.  ^Y}lat  natural  and  productive  movements  are  meant 
will  be  explained  later. 

2.  Children  universally  are  intensely  interested  in  things  that 
move,  either  persons  or  things:  a  spit-ball,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a 
fire-engine,  a  train  of  cars,  a  dog  after  a  cat,  a  man  after  a  boy, 
a  teacher  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  a  teacher  doing  anything 
but  talking.  Some  college  students  who  showed  that  they  were 
bored  with  the  professor's  talk,  became  alert  and  interested  at 
once,  when  he  began  to  tie  a  string  around  a  stick.  A  little  boy 
who  saw  for  the  first  time  a  tiny,  tin,  toy  turkey  strut  across  the 
floor  because  of  a  concealed  spring,  screamed  with  delight  and 
hopped  up  repeatedly.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  him;  it  was 
unexpected ;  it  partook  of  the  mystery  of  magic ;  it  produced  an 
indefinable  sensation ;  it  loosened  his  voice,  his  tongue,  his  arms, 
legs,  fingers,  and  everything  movable.     "What  made  it?     Do  it 
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again !"  he  exclaimed  in  ecstacy,  dancing  over  the  floor.  That 
was  an  example  of  spontaneity.  lie  eagerly  desired  to  learn,  to 
l)e  answered.  He  was  in  an  admirable  condition  to  receive  infor- 
mation and  remember  it.  He  wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
movement  at  once,  demanded  its  repetition,  as  if  he  wished  to 
determine  whether  the  same  cause  would  produce  the  same  result. 
His  experience  in  pushing  his  little  tin  cars  to  make  them  go, 
induced  him  to  push  the  turkey  on  wheels.  The  result  was  like 
that  in  the  case  of  the  cars.  It  went  only  a  short  distance,  and 
then  stopped.  He  saw  the  difference  at  once,  and  showed  disap- 
pointment in  his  manner.  He  was  puzzled  and  asked  his  father 
to  make  it  go.  When  the  spring  was  being  wound  up  his  atten- 
tion was  perfect,  of  course.  He  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
fascinating  movement.  For  the  next  half-hour  that  spring  was 
in  for  strenuous  work  and  that  turkey  was  a  much-travelled  bird. 
The  child  didn't  have  to  be  told  anything;  his  observation  was 
sufficient;  he  was  interested.  Imitation  and  repetition  did  the 
rest. 

3.  All  children  are  persistent  questioners.  Their  incessant 
what  and  whining  why  are  almost  enough  to  drive  their  mothers 
crazy  sometimes,  if  we  believe  the  mothers.  The  teacher  stops  all 
that  business  until  she  gets  to  interrogative  pronouns,  relative  pro- 
nouns, and  conjunctive  adverbs;  but  amid  these  foreign  parts  of 
speech  the  children  rarely  manifest  any  spontaneity ;  quite  the 
reverse.  In  real  life  outside  of  school  they  use  such  words  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  spontaneity,  and  correctly,  too,  with  one 
exception,  who,  with  its  case  forms.  The  work  of  the  schools 
would  be  far  more  correctly  and  efficiently  done  if  this  tendency 
to  question,  discover,  and  investigate  were  never  checked.  Why 
have  teachers  never  discovered  a  way  of  keeping  this  tendency 
running  ?    It  is  the  natural  road  to  reason  and  knowledge. 

4.  Another  universal  characteristic  of  children  is  talking.  It 
is  obvious,  often  disagreeably  so.  When  children  come  together 
they  are  talking  and  moving  from  first  to  last.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  they  would  turn  the  house  upside  down  with  their 
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running  and  chattering.  They  seem  impelled  to  act  so  by  some 
irrestible  motive.  They  were  constituted  that  way  in  order  that 
they  might  develop  themselves  by  their  own  activities. 

To  find  out  what  a  child  is  thinking  of,  listen  to  his  talk;  to 
discover  whether  he  thinks  logically  or  loosely,  induce  him  to  talk. 
Many  opportunities  for  discovering  where  children  at  school  need 
help  are  not  found  because  talking  is  so  often  suppressed  there. 
Reading  a  story  and  giving  the  substance  of  it  in  the  pupil's  own 
words  is  not  talking.  Talking  is  chiefly  self-expression,  not 
merely  reproduction  of  another's  expression.  Flaws  of  memory 
are  not  so  grave  as  flaws  of  reason.  Errors  in  reasoning  are  revealed 
by  real  talking,  not  by  reciting  pieces  or  lessons. 

We  see  that  no  special  ability  in  discernment  or  perspicacity  is 
needed  in  a  teacher,  or  anybody  else,  to  see  the  main  current  of  a 
child's  life — self-activity,  moving  himself  spontaneously,  handling 
things  continually,  interest  in  the  movements  of  other  persons  and 
things,  talking,  curiosity,  questioning,  self-expression.  Is  there 
anything  more  obvious  than  these  universal  traits  ?  Was  there  ever 
a  live  untrammelled  baby,  two  years  old,  more  or  less,  who  did  not 
show  this  current  plainly  ?  This  current  ought  to  determine  what 
kind  of  school  we  should  keep ;  certainly  not  the  kind  which  I 
attended  in  my  childhood.  I  had  to  sit  still  for  long  periods — 
and  how  hard  it  was — to  study  books,  and  nothing  else,  to  refrain 
from  talking,  questioning,  and  standing  up  in  the  schoolroom. 
If  I  became  too  restless,  I  had  to  stand  up  in  a  corner  and  refrain 
from  sitting  down  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  I  held  up  an  arm- 
ful of  wood  under  silent  protest.  Open  protest  would  have 
doubled  the  time  and  the  wood.  Spontaneity  and  interest  were 
absent.  I  never  dared  to  ask  my  teachers  any  questions  till  I  was 
fourteen  years  old,  and  never  in  school  time  then ;  it  was  against 
tradition  to  ask  questions  in  school  time.  As  for  really  talking 
in  the  schoolroom,  I  would  as  soon  have  dared  to  knock  off  the 
schoolmaster's  hat.  Some  of  these  repressive  measures,  under  a 
different  form,  are  in  vogue  now.  But  I  will  mention  more  hu- 
mane practices. 
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Many  years  ago  my  assistant  teacher  allowed  her  pupils  to  ques- 
tion one  another  on  the  si^bject  of  the  lesson  in  her  presence.  On 
one  occasion  she  left  her  class  for  a  short  time,  and,  as  she  was 
about  to  enter  the  classroom  door  on  her  return,  she  heard  a 
pupil  ask  a  question,  which  was  answered  by  another  pupil.  The 
pupils  were  conducting  their  own  recitation  by  question  and 
answer.  This  proved  so  interesting  and  instructive  that  she 
allowed  them  td  continue  to  question  about  the  lesson  in  her 
absence. 

The  philosophy  of  the  work  was  then  carefully  considered. 
That  the  pupils  liked  to  question  one  another,  after  they  became 
somewhat  accustomed  to  it,  needed  no  argument.  That  they  liked 
to  work  among  themselves  better  than  with  the  teacher  was  also 
evident.  They  felt  far  less  restricted;  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  objections  to  statements  which  seemed  to  them  wrong.  This 
led  them  to  talk,  and  argue,  and  reason,  and  stand  their  ground. 
They  gradually  acquired  a  surprising  degree  of  confidence  and 
self-possession,  and  they  were  delighted,  and  the  teacher  was 
equally  so.  Just  as  the  little  child  is  delighted  to  find  itself  able 
to  toddle  from  one  chair  to  another  all  by  itself,  so  these  pupils 
were  delighted  to  discover  that  they  were  able  to  put  questions  as 
their  teacher  did,  to  express  opinions,  to  reason  closely  as  they  stood 
on  their  feet,  and  to  meet  calmly  the  steady  looks  of  all  their  class- 
mates. Each  one  took  just  what  he  thought  he  was  able  to  carry 
through; and  if  he  did  so,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  quite  a 
number,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  scored  a  victory.  And  he  had,  bigger 
too,  than  he  realized.  He  had  found  himself;  he  found  delight 
in  putting  forth  mental  energy  in  this  neiv  manner  in  school ;  he 
found  as  much  pleasure  in  this  mental  game,  which  so  often  took 
on  the  appearance  of  a  quick-witted  conflict,  as  he  found  in  the 
mental  games  he  had  played  outside  of  school.  He  matched  his 
mental  power  with  that  of  his  classmates;  and  if  he  won,  he  felt 
the  elation  of  the  victory.  If  he  lost,  he  learned  to  say  with 
cheerfulness,  even  with  deference  and  grace,  "Oh,  I  see  my  mis- 
take."    School  became  a  different  thing  to  him.     He  worked  or 
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played,  whichever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  with  pleasure  such 
as  he  had  not  expected  to  find  in  school.  Of  course,  under  such 
conditions  progress  in  scholarship,  not  to  mention  other  acquisi- 
tions, was  bound  to  follow. 

Then  the  thought  came  that  if  the  work  was  so  beneficial  for 
this  class,  it  would  be  equally  valuable  for  all  classes.  It  was  seen 
that  the  opportunity  for  standing  up,  turning  around,  going  to  the 
blackboard  to  explain  a  problem,  draw  a  diagram,  or  write 
musical  data,  was  a  great  relief  to  growing,  restless  children ;  that 
they  became  less  weary  from  school  work ;  that  they  were  as  fresh 
Friday  afternoon  as  on  Monday  morning,  as  vigorous  at  the  close 
of  the  year's  work  as  at  its  beginning.  As  Herbert  Spencer  so 
truly  said,  ^'Experience  is  daily  showing  with  greater  clearness 
that  there  is  always  a  method  to  be  found  productive  of  interest, 
even  of  delight;  and  it  ever  turns  out  that  this  is  the  method 
proved  by  all  other  tests  to  be  the  right  one." 

It  was  seen  that  pupils  in  school  felt  impelled  to  talk,  that,  if 
they  could  not  talk  aloud,  they  would  whisper.  It  was  also  well 
known  that  a  whispering  recess  was  often  made  a  safety-valve  for 
the  pent-up  energy  in  scores  of  voluble  tongues.  The  question 
arose,  "Why  was  not  all  this  energy  let  go  and  properly  directed  ?"' 
What  a  lot  of  trouble  we  make  for  ourselves  by  damming  up  natu- 
ral energies  that  were  put  into  the  child  for  self-expression  and 
self -development ! 

We  did  let  the  energy  go,  pretty  freely  at  first,  gradually  guid- 
ing it  to  certain  objective  points  that  we  had  in  mind — logical 
reasoning,  continuity  of  thought,  avoidance  of  stereotyped  ques- 
tions, politeness,  deference,  etc.  This  natural  current  of  energy 
has  been  running  for  seventeen  years,  and  has  produced  emi- 
nently satisfactory  results.  A  clergyman  who  was  at  our  gradu- 
ating exercises  said :  "When  I  came  to  the  church  I  was  surprised 
to  find  how  well  the  children  who  attend  my  church  talked.  I 
have  never  experienced  anything  like  it  elsewhere.  Everyone 
seems  able  to  get  right  up  and  give  a  sermonette  extemporaneously. 
I  have  visited  this  school  and  discovered  the  reason.     They  are 
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brought  up  to  it  through  years  of  training.  Their  self-possession 
is  remarkable,  as  you  may  notice."  The  self-possession,  respon- 
siveness, and  willingness  of  the  children  to  try  anything  within 
reason  always  elicits  favorable  comment  from  visiting  teachers. 

A  Boston  principal  came  to  observe  work  in  mental  arithmetic, 
but  was  so  taken  with  the  attitude  and  work  of  the  children  in 
questioning  that  the  arithmetic  was  throvm  into  the  shade.  He 
watched  them  for  a  while  with  wonderment,  and  then  turning 
suddenly  said:  "Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?  This  is 
something  better  than  arithmetic,  or  grammar,  or  geography.  It 
touches  all  subjects  in  school  and  will  affect  every  work  in  life." 

The  Moseley  Commission  of  England  selected  many  eminent 
teachers,  including  many  principals  of  schools,  and  sent  them  to 
the  United  States  to  study  the  school  systems  here.  Seventy-five 
of  them  came  to  our  school,  about  four  miles  from  the  heart  of 
the  city.     They  took  pains  to  come. 

Some  of  the  principals  said  that  they  had  heard  that  the  pupils 
showed  exceptional  spontaneity,  initiative,  and  power  to  conduct 
lessons  by  themselves,  even  when  the  teacher  was  absent  from  the 
room  for  a  considerable  time.  They  were  quite  inclined  to  be 
sceptical  in  regard  to  the  report,  and  to  believe  that  the  longbow 
character  of  the  western  story  had  migrated  eastward.  At  that 
■very  time  they  had  been  talking  fifteen  minutes  with  a  teacher 
whose  class  had  been  working  by  themselves  during  that  same 
time,  questioning  and  answering,  sending  one  another  to  the  black- 
board to  elucidate  in  a  visible  manner  the  points  of  the  lesson, 
and  through  it  all  observing  the  most  commendable  decorum. 
She  told  them  in  similar  language  just  what  she  thought  was  going 
on  then  in  her  room.  They  said  they  would  rather  see  it  than 
hear  about  it,  and  asked  permission  to  visit  the  class  without  the 
teacher,  who  did  not  enter  her  room  till  some  fifteen  minutes 
later. 

The  visitors  went  to  the  room  designated  and  found  a  girl 
explaining  a  point  of  the  lesson  at  the  blackboard.  The  pupils 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  visitors,  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
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but  took  their  turn  in  questioning  and  answering  or  illustrating 
at  the  board  with  noticeable  self-possession  and  dignity.  This 
went  on  till  the  teacher  returned.  Then  she  talked  aloud  with 
the  visitors,  no  attempt  being  made  to  talk  quietly.  The  pupils 
paid  no  attention  to  what  the  visitors  were  talking  about,  but  to 
all  appearances  were  absorbed  in  their  own  game. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  mentioned  as  an  excep- 
tional or  a  remarkable  thing  for  the  pupils  of  this  school,  or  this 
class.  It  was  the  common  thing,  common  in  every  grade  and 
in  most  of  the  classes,  so  common  that  nothing  else  was  expected. 
This  method  of  pupils  teaching,  developing,  and  controlling  them- 
selves was  new  to  the  English  teachers,  who,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  declared  that  they  would  introduce  it  into  their  own 
schools  on  their  return  home.  It  was  also  new  to  two  directors 
of  education  from  Australia,  who  visited  the  school,  ^o  one,  how- 
ever, seemed  so  intensely  interested  as  the  educational  delegate 
from  Chili,  who  spent  several  days  at  the  school,  and  later,  in  a 
letter  written  in  jSFew  York,  characterized  the  school  as  one  having 
a  "soul,"  because  conducted  on  a  basis  of  child  nature,  and  in 
view  of  what  the  child  can  do,  likes  to  do,  is  best  fitted  to  do,  and 
has  freedom  to  do. 

The  children  under  this  method  question  one  another  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  language  work,  history,  geography,  the  rudi- 
ments of  music,  and  science.  They  constantly  and  voluntarily 
illustrate  points  on  the  blackboard  by  means  of  drawings  and 
diagrams,  and  acquire  great  readiness  and  skill.  They  seem  to 
have  no  hesitancy  in  drawing  anything  within  their  power  that 
comes  into  the  lesson.  The  union  of  physical  and  mental  self- 
activity  seems  to  be  their  proper  element,  by  which  they  get  power, 
pleasure  and  profit  at  the  same  time.  The  questioning  is  often 
highly  entertaining,  on  account  of  the  mistakes  that  are  made 
inadvertently. 

The  teachers  work  hard,  but  to  a  far  better  purpose  than  they 
did  in  the  old,  traditional  manner.  They  are  educators  rather 
than  hearers  of  lessons  learned  and  recited.     They  have  no  time 
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to  do  chores,  clear  out  closets,  tidy  up  desks,  etc.,  if  they  would 
do  their  full  duty  by  their  classes.  They  must  watch  the  ques- 
tioning incessantly  to  guide  it  properly.  They  may  need  to  stimli- 
late  the  lazy,  for  there  are  some  born  that  way ;  curb  the  imperti- 
nent, for  the  undesirable  side  of  human  nature  will  sometimes 
assert  itself ;  question  the  clearness  of  the  reasoning,  or  the  logical 
order  of  the  questions ;  suggest  the  addition  or  omission  of  some- 
thing, and  discover  just  where  help  is  needed.  They  are  far  more 
serviceable  as  directors  of  children's  energies  than  as  questioners, 
superseders,  and  interferers.  They  try  to  develop  logical  reason- 
ing by  giving  abundant  opportunities  for  its  exercise.  They  see 
no  need  of  asking  such  simple,  childish  questions  as  the  children 
themselves  can  ask  with  greater  benefit  to  their  clearness  of  think- 
ing. The  habit  of  pulling  one's  thoughts  together  and  formulat- 
ing those  thoughts  in  proper  lang-uage  is  a  most  valuable  one.  It 
is  especially  valuable  for  children  who  are  being  educated,  who 
are  trying  to  develop  themselves. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  thinking  person  that  the  •inevitable 
result  of  such  work  is  spontaneity,  initiative,  and  responsibility, 
that  school  studies,  rightly  treated,  can  be  made  the  means  of 
developing  these  valuable  traits  just  as  well  as  games,  making 
things,  or  an  interesting  environment. 

The  whole  boy  is  not  sent  to  school  when  he  enters  the  manual 
training  school.  Instructors  in  manual  training  are  very  apt  to 
think  so.  They  have  said  so.  There  is  a  side  of  education  which 
they  apparently  have  not  considered,  the  side  that  I  am  trying  to 
give  some  idea  of.  Some  boys  have  very  little  natural  aptitude 
for  working  with  tools ;  they  are  clumsy,  they  do  bungling  work, 
try  as  hard  as  they  may;  consequently,  they  do  not  like  it.  I 
always  liked  it. 

That  children  are  intensely  interested  in  working  together  men- 
tally, in  the  manner  suggested,  can  be  affirmed  with  the  utmost 
assurance.  There  is  interest  in  the  social  side  of  it,  interest  in 
the  conflict  of  opinion  induced  by  discussion,  interest  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ability  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
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sons  to  a  definite  point  and  prove  it  to  them,  interest  in  convincing 
argument.  It  has  been  said  that  the  public  speaker  finds  his  great- 
est delight  in  holding  closely  the  interest  of  his  hearers  and  playing 
upon  their  feelings  as.  a  skillful  harper  plays  upon  a  harp.  The 
actor,  law^-er,  and  the  preacher  experience  this  delight.  It  is 
the  delight  of  pure  reason.  The  whole  boy  must  take  in  this  sort 
of  delight.  It  seems  to  be  as  absent  from  the  minds  of  some 
manual  training  teachers  as  it  is  absent  from  the  carpenter's  shop. 

The  work  I  have  partly  described  was  as  regular  as  any  work 
on  the  school  program.  From  a  small  beginning  it  grew  to  large 
proportions.  It  was  a  growth  as  natural  and  sturdy  as  that  of  the 
oak  from  the  acorn,  and  just  about  as  hard  to  explain.  We  cannot 
see  the  oak  grow ;  we  know  it  did  grow  from  the  acorn. 

We  cannot  make  it  clear  how  little  children,  no  farther  advanced 
than  the  fourth  grade,  can  acquire  so  much  self-possession,  uncon- 
sciousness, dignity,  ability  to  think  on  their  feet  before  a  whole 
class,  directive  power,  and  appreciation  for  the  fitness  of  things. 
It  is  a  gr(ywth  encouraged  and  well  directed  by  the  teachers.  The 
teachers  often  leave  their  classes  to  govern  themselves,  and  the 
pupils  are  pleased  to  be  permitted  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
good  conduct  and  a  proper  use  of  time. 

Although  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-activity  which 
I  have  described  may  be  somewhat  novel,  the  principle  itself  is 
very  old.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  Froebel  showed  his  genius 
as  an  educator  by  organizing  the  play  of  children.  Nature  seemed 
to  say  to  him  plainly,  almost  audibly,  "I  educate  children  by  play. 
If  you  wish  to  educate  children  as  /  do,  encourage  and  organize 
their  play!" 

The  developing  and  educative  work  that  I  have  described  is 
really  organized  play  adapted  to  the  schoolroom;  and  its  fitness 
for  children  today  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  constitution  of  the  child  should  determine 
the  mode  of  his  development.  Schools  seem  to  pay  too  little  atten- 
tion to  it.  They  may  twist  and  hinder  the  child's  proper  develop- 
ment, but  they  cannot  stop  it  finally. 
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A  considerable  number  of  pupils  from  other  schools  entered  the 
various  grades  of  our  school  from  time  to  time.  As  they  observed 
the  work  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  it  the 
expression  of  their  faces  was  that  of  mingled  wonder  and  anxiety. 
Their  diffidence,  difficulty  in  talking,  awkwardness  in  standing, 
and  in  some  cases  questionable  manners,  were  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  long  connected  with  the 
school.  However,  they  soon  fell  into  line  as  regards  conduct  and 
work.  They  desired  to.  Imported  tricks  and  outlandish  irrespon- 
sibility soon  ceased.  They  wished  to  be  in  the  game,  and  so  re- 
frained from  all  unscholarly  acts  and  words. 

As  President  Eliot  so  fittingly  said  in  an  address  to  the  Har- 
vard students,  "In  this  university  there  is  only  one  penalty — exile, 
separation  from  this  blessed  commtmity."  So,  in  our  school,  the 
offender,  once  in  a  while,  was  excluded  from  the  game,  and  he 
was  unhappy  until-  he  was  included  again. 

If  exclusion  from  the  game  will  cure  the  college  undergraduate 
and  the  elementary  school  pupil  of  impertinence,  disorder,  and 
all  unscholarly  conduct,  its  application  to  some  of  our  high  schools 
might  produce  equally  good  results. 

A  feeling  of  responsibility  settles  down  upon  the  new  pupils — 
responsibility  for  good  conduct,  politeness,  forbearance,  deference, 
close  attention,  and  adequate  preparation  of  lessons.  It  comes 
largely  from  the  class,  under  the  instruction,  encouragement,  and 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  ITo  greater  lesson  can  be  taught  or 
learned  than  that  which  results  in  an  abiding  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  proper  conduct,  useful  service,  and  the  right  use  of 
time.  Therefore,  pupils  must  have  freedom  to  choose  right  from 
wrong,  opportunity  to  summon  resolution  for  worthy  attainments, 
and  an  open  field  to  work  out  their  own  development  under  the 
best  guidance  that  the  teacher  can  possibly  give. 


A  National  University  at  the  Capital 

Leland  Dewitt  Baldwiist,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

f '="'°"""' 'f  HE  suggestion  that  Congress  provide  for  a  national 

I  university  at  the  capital  is  not  a  new  one.     Wash- 

1  ington,  at  various  times  in  his  messages  to  Congress, 

I  made   the  subject  prominent.      He  communicated 

§)iiiiiiiiiiiic]iiiii ic^  concerning  it  with  many  eminent  men,  including 

I                   I  Jefferson,    Hamilton   and   Kandolph.      These   and 

I                   i  other   national   figures   lent   their   support   to   his 

<f>]|||||||IIIIIDIIIIIIIIIillC>i'  ,  rrn  A    n  -» r  i     -nV    t 

scheme.  Ihe  Adamses,  Monroe  and  Madison  were 
among  its  advocates.  Jefferson,  as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  even 
offered  the  suggestion  that,  as  a  nucleus,  a  European  university 
should  be  transplanted,  faculty  and  all,  to  American  soil. 

Washington  again  broached  the  subject  in  his  farewell  address, 
and  in  his  will  left  fifty  $500  shares  in  the  Potomac  Canal  Trans- 
portation Company  as  the  first  endowment  for  such  an  university. 
However  Congress  did  not  act  upon  his  suggestions  and  in  time 
the  shares  became  valueless. 

The  project  was  revived  from  time  to  time  during  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century,  but  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  diffi- 
culties later  blocked  the  way.  However,  in  1869  John  W.  Hoyt 
made  a  tour  of  European  universities  and  in  a  report  to  the- 
educational  interests  of  the  country  strongly  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  university.  Such  men  as  Sumner,  Pater- 
son,  and  Lamar  took  up  the  matter  and  succeeded  in  having  a 
Senate  committee  appointed  which  should  investigate  the  subject 
and  report  on  its  feasibility.  President  Grant  mentioned  the 
project  in  one  of  his  messages  to  Congi-ess,  and  President  Cleve- 
land is  known  to  have  favored  it.  Those  chiefly  interested  in  it 
at  the  present  are  the  members  of  the  "State  Universities  Presi- 
dents Association,"  who  make  agitation  of  the  subject  one  of  their 
specialties. 
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The  Senate  Committees  of  both  the  GSrd  and  64th  Congresses 
have  reported  the  matter  favorably  and  the  bill  is  in  line  for 
consideration.  Work  upon  it  will  probably  be  hastened  now  that 
the  war  is  over.  At  present  Senator  J.  S.  Williams  of  Mississippi 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  scheme,  as  usually  accepted,  calls  for  a  university  that  is 
purely  graduate.  That  special  research  work  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  this  country  is  undeniable.  Washington  furnishes 
in  its  numerous  bureaus  and  archives  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
information.  The  government  has,  in  the  past,  exerted  itself  to 
obtain  the  best  experts  and  the  best  laboratories  in  its  research 
work,  and  the  discoveries  they  have  made  have  exerted  tremendous 
influence  over  the  trend  of  scientific  thought.  The  broad  field  that 
the  departments  cover  may  be  shown  by  taking  the  Agricultural 
Department  as  an  example.  It  includes  a  Weather  Bureau,  a 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  a  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
Forest  Service,  a  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  a  Bureau  of  Soils,  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  and  a  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  These  bu- 
reaus employ  hundreds  of  experts,  and  through  their  thousands 
of  reports  and  informational  pamphlets  reach  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  do  incalculable  good. 

Yellow  fever  was  traced  to  its  source  and  eliminated  by  govern- 
ment experts.  The  Panama  Canal  was  dug  under  the  supervision 
of  government  skill.  The  government  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  air  navigation.  There  are  gath- 
ered in  the  government  scientific  bureaus  material  and  data  that 
nowhere  else  can  be  duplicated  or  even  approached  in  wealth  and 
variety. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  one  of  these  government  affairs. 
Founded  by  the  bequest  of  an  Englishman,  it  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Climate, 
meteorology,  and  marine  life  have  received  special  attention,  and 
today  the  visitor  may  see  the  results  of  all  their  work  in  the  several 
magnificent  Institute  buildings.  Every  period  of  American  his- 
tory is  illustrated.     Costumes,  objects  of  historical  interest,  and 
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thousands  of  other  things  of  vahie  to  the  research  student  may 
here  be  examined.  I^To  collegiate  institute  in  the  country  has  such 
a  wealth  of  means  of  information. 

There  are  housed  in  Washington  thirty-four  societies  for  the 
investigation  of  truth  and  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  These 
naturally  draw  scholars  from  all  lands. 

In  Washington  is  housed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
libraries  in  the  world — the  Congressional  Library.  In  it  is  con- 
tained every  book  that  has  been  copyrighted  in  this  country,  be- 
sides thousands  of  foreign  works.  Plans  are  now  being  made  for 
a  national  archives  building,  where  will  be  gathered  all  those 
documents  so  dear  to  the  historian's  heart.  Here  will  be  seen 
papers  relating  to  every  phase  of  American  history.  Many  of 
them  are  now  in  the  Congressional  Library,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  collection  will  be  much  increased  and  enriched  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  building. 

For  the  study  of  the  growth  of  American  industries  there  is  the 
Patent  Office,  containing  a  model  of  practically  every  invention 
that  has  been  made  in  the  United  States.  For  the  student  of 
politics  what  better  opportunity  can  he  find  to  follow  his  heart's 
desire  than  to  watch  in  the  capital  the  working  of  this  government 
and  to  study  its  minute  parts  and  relations.  Washington  is  now 
the  rendezvous  of  statesmen  from  all  over  the  world.  Its  impor- 
tance will  increase  as  time  goes  on  and  new  interests  take  root. 
As  a  center  for  the  training  of  diplomats  and  consuls  its  advan- 
tages are  obvious. 

Liberal  education  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  freedom.  All  of  the 
administrative  work  of  education  lies  with  the  states — perhaps 
rightly  so.  We  have  under  private  and  state  control  nearly  five 
hundred  colleges  and  universities  for  higher  learning.  But  we  lack 
a  head  to  which  they  can  all  look — a  higher  institution  to  guide 
them,  or  rather  to  lead  the  way.  This  national  university  would 
not  necessarily  draw  students  from  other  institutions,  but  would 
tend  to  strengthen!  them. 

The  institution  provided  for  in  the  plans  would  be  governed  by 
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a  board  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  state,  sucli 
representative  to  be  the  president  of  the  state's  university,  or  in 
case  of  there  being  no  university,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
College  spirit  and  athletics  would  have  no  part  in  the  university's 
activities.  It  would  be  dedicated  entirely  to  work.  'Ro  degrees 
would  be  given.  It  is  solely  and  merely  an  institution  of  higher 
research,  for  those  who  have  passed  through  university  post- 
graduate schools.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  knowledge,  but  our 
present  institutions  find  a  limit  to  the  knowledge  which  they  can 
impart,  and  it  is  here  that  our  national  university  would  fill  the 
bill.  In  the  past,  advanced  American  students  have  been  going 
to  Europe  to  continue  their  studies.  No  European  capital,  with 
the  improbable  exception  of  London,  possesses  the  wide  range  of 
facilities  that  Washington  possesses,  and  with  the  establishment 
of  the  ISTational  University  of  the  United  States  the  tide  will  be 
turned  the  other  way,  and  the  European  students  will  be  flocking 
to  our  shores. 


WITNESS  OF  THE  LENS 

Through  diamond  doors  I  enter :  lo,  within 

The  world  of  the  invisible,  as  one 

Alone  with  God  when  life's  first  threads  were  spun, 
I  search  the  motions  of  its  origin, 
Naked  creation!     Forms  which  must  have  been 

In  that  quick  silence  warmed  not  of  the  sun 

The  same,  here,  as  of  old,  their  cycles  run, — 
Eternal  lines  which  link  all  life  one  kin ! 

Oh,  beautiful  beyond  all  human  dreams, — 

Unlawful,  for  mine  eye,  the  secret  seems, — 
A  water  drop  a  million  aeons  broad ! 

Angels  are  blest  who  watch  such  mysteries  high, 

A  joy  in  heaven;  but  I,  oh,  even  I 
See,  in  His  working  laboratory,  God! 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  No.  84. 
DAVID  BALFOUE. 

(Egbert  Louis  Stevenson,  1850-1894.) 

Preparatory  Work  :    Character  of  the  Story ;    Eesiim6  of 
"Kidnapped";   Historical  Note. 

First  Eeading:   Study  of  the  Narrative. 

Second  Eeading:    Character  Study;    Construction  of  the 
Novel. 

Supplementary  Work  :  Theme  Subjects ;  Test  Questions. 
A.     PEEPAEATOEY  WOEK. 

I.     Character  of  the  Story. 

"Note  1.  David  Balfour,  one  of  four  novels  dealing  with 
eig-hteenth-century  Scottish  history,  was  published  in 
1893.  The  complete  title  is  David  Balfour;  Being 
Memoirs  of  his  Adventures  at  Home  and  Abroad.  It  is 
written  in  the  first  person  and  follows  the  fortunes  of 
David  Balfour,  the  hero  of  "Kidnapped,"  The  back- 
ground for  the  story  is  woven  of  vivid  local  memories 
of  a  political  struggle  which  seems  rather  petty  and 
frivolous  to  the  modern  reader,  but  which  was  re- 
garded by  those  engaged  in  it  and  by  their  immediate 
descendants  as  one  of  the  world's  great  revolutions. 

The  hero  of  the  story,  David  Balfour,  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  time,  and  is  the 
central  figure  in  a  representation,  designed  by  a  Scotch- 
man for  Scotchmen,  of  various  traits  of  the  national 
character  as  developed  under  the  stress  of  a  political 
strife  so  bitter  that  the  participants  staked  their  for- 
tunes and  their  lives  on  the  chances  of  victory. 

The  hand  of  the  master  novelist,  however,  has  in- 
vested this  story  with  such  charm  that  it  is  not  essen- 
tial for  the  American  reader  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  all  the  allusions  to  local  history  and  tradition 
with  which  the  tale  abounds. 
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II.     Resume  of  "Kidnapped." 

Note  2.  When  David  Balfour  was  eighteen  years  old,  his 
parents  died,  leaving  him  a  sealed  letter  addressed  to 
his  uncle.  David  presented  the  letter  to  his  uncle  and 
found  him  a  miser  and  a  villain,  w^ho  had  his  nephew 
trepanned  on  board  the  brig  Covenant,  Captain  Hosea- 
son,  bound  to  Carolina,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be 
sold  to  labor  in  the  plantations.  On  shipboard  David 
fell  in  with  Alan  Breck  Stewart,  a  Highlander,  ban- 
ished after  the  '45,  and  now  engaged  in  smuggling  rents 
from  his  clansmen,  the  Appin  Stewarts,  to  their  chief 
Ardshiel,  living  in  exile  in  France.  Hoseason  and  his 
crew,  learning  that  Alan  had  gold  about  him,  conspired 
to  rob  and  murder  him;  but  David  put  Alan  on  his 
guard  and  promised  to  stand  by  him.  In  the  fight  that 
followed.  Captain  Hoseason  was  obliged  to  come  to 
terms  with  Alan,  agreeing  to  land  him  on  a  part  of  the 
coast  whence  he  might  best  make  his  way  to  his  own 
country  of  Appin.  But  in  attempting  this  the  Cove- 
nant ran  aground  and  sank.  Those  on  board  saved 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  David  and  Alan  were 
separated.  When  David  learned  where  Alan  was  con- 
cealed, he  hastened  to  join  him.  On  his  way  he  found 
himself  in  Appin  on  the  same  day  that  the  King's 
Factor,  Colin  Koy  Campbell  of  Glenure,  came  with  a 
force  of  red-coats  to  drive  out  the  tenants  from  the 
forfeited  estates  of  Ardshiel,  and  was  present  when 
Glenure  was  slain  upon  the  roadside  by  a  shot  put  of  a 
neighboring  wood.  Alan,  although  he  had  not  fired  the 
shot,  was  lurking  not  far  off.  The  guilt  of  the  murder 
was  declared  to  rest  on  James  Stewart  of  the  Glens, 
the  already  outlawed  Alan  Breck,  and  David  Balfour. 
James  Stewart  was  taken  into  custody;  but  David  and 
Alan  escaped.  After  many  adventures,  they  reached 
the  Lothian  shore,  wheref  Alan  went  into  hiding,  while 
David  made  himself  knovsm  to  Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeillor, 
who  compelled  David's  miserly  uncle  to  recognize  his 
nephew's  title  as  heir  to  the  estate  of  Shaws,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  make  him  a  suitable  allowance  from 
its  income. — ^From  the  Preface  to  David  Balfour. 

III.    Historical  Note. 

Note  3.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  peace  of  the  British  Islands  was  always  threatened 
and  often  disturbed  by  the  furious  party  strife  affecting 
the  very  foundations  of  the  political  and  social  system 
of  the  nation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Hanoverians, 
nicknamed  the  WMgs,  maintained  the  right  of  the 
German  dynasty  which  had  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  act  of  Parliament.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobites, 
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nicknamed  Tories,  supported,  though  not  always  to  the 
point  of  actual  rebellion,  the  hereditary  claim  of  James 
Stuart,  who  was  the  son  of  the  last  reigning-  king  of 
the  Stuart  line,  and  was,  at  the  period  of  this  story, 
living  in  exile  in  Rome. 

On  July  13,  1745,  Charles  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of 
James  Stuart,  sailed  for  Scotland  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  British  crown  for  his 
father.  He  landed  in  the  Hebrides,  August  2nd.  The 
Highlanders  flocked  to  his  standard  and  he  marched 
to  Edinburgh,  defeated  the  forces  sent  against  him 
at  Prestonpans,  captured  Carlisle,  and  marched  upon 
London.  He  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  was  utterly 
routed  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 


B.     FIRST  READING. 
STUDY  OF  THE  NARRATIVE. 

I.     Study  of  the  Narrative. 

1.  Time  and  Place  of  the  Action  of  the  Story. 

Note  4.  The  various  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Holland,  1751. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Narrative. 

a.  Introduction. 

Note  5.  There  is  no  long  explanatory  note  introducing  the 
narrative.  The  whole  introduction  consists  of  three 
paragraphs  which  state  the  situation  and  arouse  the 
reader's  interest. 

b.  The  Narrative. 

(1)  On  August  25,  1751,  David  Balfour,  now  a  landed 
laird,  finds  himself  in  Edinburgh  with  two  tasks 
to  perform: 

(a)  To  help  Alan  Breck  out  of  Scotland. 

(b)  To  testify  to  the  innocence  of  James  Stewart 
of  the  Glens,  now  a  prisoner  awaiting  his 
trial  for  the  Appin  murder. 

Note  6.  Vocabulary:  Eenspeckle,  conspicuous;  waived  my 
siller  better  gates,  spent  my  money  to  better  advantage. 
Plain  sword.  A  modest  sword  with  civilian  dress  was  a 
recognized  mark  of  quality.     (Chapter  1.) 

(2)  David  takes  shelter  under  a  roof  at  the  head  of 
a  lane.     There  he  meets   Catriona  Drummond, 
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daughter  of  James  More  Drummond  or  Mac- 
Gregor^  a  son  of  the  notorious  Eob  Eoy.  (Chap- 
ter 1.) 

Note  7.  Vocabulary :  Fend,  a  roof ;  screen,  a  large  scarf 
forming  a  kind  of  plaid ;  gillies,  lads  or  young  men 
employed  as  attendants ;  sporran,  in  Highland  costume 
the  purse  hanging  down  from  the  belt  in  front  of  the 
kilt ;  landivarcl,  country ;  callant,  a  young  lad,  a  boy. 
Lord  Advocate — We  would  say  "District  Attorney." 
Balwhidder,  Balquidder  in  Perthshire,  between  Ben  Ledi 
and  Ben  More.  Folk  of  Peace,  the  fairies.  MacGregor 
— On  account  of  the  ferocious  turbulence  of  its  tribes- 
men, the  clan  Gregor  was  proscribed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  use  of 
the  name  forbidden.  This  act  was  generally  regarded 
in  the  Highlands  as  an  encroachment  of  the  feudal  on 
the  tribal  laws,  and  other  clans  allowed  the  MacGregors 
the  use  of  their  tribal  names  by  way  of  subterfuge. 
Gregara,  the  MacGregors. 

Suggestion  1.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  heading  of 
the  chapter?  Study  Note  2.  Reread  the  description  of 
Edinburgh.  Identify  Kankeillor.  Reproduce  the  de- 
scription of  a  caddie  and  his  duties.  How  do  we  use 
the  word  caddie  today?  Name  the  three  persons  whom 
David  had  to  visit.  What  was  the  significance  of  each 
visit?  Give  the  meaning  of  JacoMtical  (Note  3).  Give 
all  the  details  connected  with  David's  meeting  with 
Catriona. 

(3)  David  visits  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  the  Writer  and 
shows   to   him   the   silver   button,    Alan   Breck's 
token,  which  gains  for  David  an  audience  with  the 
lawyer.     David  asks   Mr.    Stewart  to   provide  a 
ship  in  which  Alan  may  escape  from  Scotland  to 
France,  and  gives  him  money  for  the  purpose. 
He  discloses  to  Mr.  Stewart  his  plan  to  seek  the 
advocate,  tell  him  his  story  of  the  murder,  and 
offer  his  testimony  at  the  trial.    Mr.  Stewart  tries 
to  dissuade  David.     (Chapter  2.) 
Note  8.     Vocabulary :    Grue,  shiver  ;    'buckle,  a  perverse,  un- 
manageable .person  ;    toiv,  rope ;    whillywhas,  flatteries ; 
heid  and  hurdles,  head  and  tail  of  a  thing;    lippen  to, 
trust  to. 

Alison  Hasiie.  An  innkeeper's  daughter,  who  rowed 
Alan  and  David  across  to  the  Lothian  shore  under  cover 
of  night.  Notice  the  fact  that  Stewart  smns  up  the 
situation  in  the  statement,  Ifs  James  they  want  .  .  . 
muzzle  ye.  On  this  fact  the  plot  of  David  Balfour  is 
based. 
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Suggestion  2.  What  instructions  did  David  give  to  Mr. 
Stewart?  Discuss  the  skill  with  which  this  interview 
is  described  and  note  the  devices  employed  to  make  the 
dialogaie  dramatic.  Follow  the  changes  in  the  lawyer's 
attitude  towards  David.  /  saw  I  had  got  to  the  lorong 
side  of  the  man.  Wliat  leads  David  to  this  conclusion? 
Give  Mr.  Stewart's  opinion  of  David's  proposed  action 
in  regard  to  the  advocate. 

(4)  David  calls  on  a  kinsman,  Mr.  Balfour  of  Pilrig, 
and  obtains  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Prestongrange.     (Chapter  3.) 

l^ote  9.  Vocabulary :  Fended,  provided  for ;  corhie,  Scotch 
word  for  raven  or  crow ;  clachan,  a  small  village  or 
hamlet ;  joes,  sweethearts ;  limmer,  a  rascally  woman ; 
eldritch,  weird ;  genty,  our  word  "genteel"  ;  loof,  palm ; 
bree,  brow ;  cuddy,  gallows ;  //  I  know  my  questions, 
i.  e.,  If  I  know  my  catechism. 

Pilrig.  In  the  Highlands  and  on  the  Highland  border, 
the  family  name,  even  at  this  late  period,  was  used  to 
indicate  tribal  affiliations  rather  than  as  personal  cog- 
nomen. Persons  of  consequence  were  usually  named  in 
common  speech  for  some  piece  of  land  they  held ; 
common  people  were'  nicknamed  frequently  by  a  Gaelic 
reference  to  personal  peculiarity,  like  More  or  Breck. 

Suggestion  3.  Note  David's  train  of  reasoning  as  he  jour- 
neys to  Pilrig.  Describe  the  adventure  which  befel  him. 
How  did  David  prosper  in  his  quest? 

(5)  David  visits  Lord  Advocate  Prestongrange,  relates 
to  him  his  story  of  the  Appin  murder,  and  asks 
leave  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  He  hopes  that 
his  testimony  will  free  James  Stewart. 

The  Lord  Advocate  refuses  to  take  the  testi- 
mony, basing  his  refusal  on  political  necessity. 
David  gives  his  promise  of  secrecy.     (Chapter  4.) 
Suggestion  4.     At  this  point  begin  to  prepare  a  character 
sketch  of  David.     Identify  Glenure.     Explain  the  situ- 
ation which  made  David's  testimony  an  embarrassment 
to   the   Lord   Advocate.     Reread   the  paragraph  begin- 
ning Disturbance  in  the  llighalnds.  .    .    .  Advance  the 
relative  claims  to  consideration  of  the  Campbells  and 
the  Stewarts. 

(6)  David's  first  Sunday  in  Edinburgh.  On  Monday 
David  returns  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
(a)  Meets  James  More,  who  begs  assistance  from 
him;  (b)  Is  entertained  by  the  three  daughters 
of  Prestongrange  and  catches  a  glimpse  of  Cat- 

-  riona.      (Chapter  5.) 
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Note  10.  Vocabulary :  StocJcish,  awkward ;  sib,  relation 
of ;    draw,  elegant ;    lugs,  ear  ;    skelped,  beaten. 

Suggestion  5.  Why  did  the  Lord  Advocate  wish  David  to 
meet  his  daughters?  Hence  this  broad  hint  that  was 
given  me  across  the  harpsichord.     Explain. 

(7)  David  is  ushered  into  the  advocate's  study,  where 
he  meets  Simon  Frazer,  Deputy  Advocate  in  the 
Appin  murder.  Mr.  Frazer  tells  David  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  offers  him  substantial  reward  if 
he  will  take  himself  out  of  the  way.  If  he  re- 
fuses, he  will  be  arrested,  convicted  of  a  share  in 
the  murder,  and  hanged.  David,  although  fright- 
ened, does  not  make  the  required  concessions,  but 
appeals  to  Prestongrange,  who  dismisses  him. 
David  learns  that  his  adversaries  have  hired  James 
More  to  murder  him.  (Chapter  6.) 

Note  11.  Vocabulary :  Boddle  pieces,  a  Scotch  copper  coin 
of  very  small  value;  gane  gyte,  grown  childish;  link, 
to  walk  quickly ;  cateran,  a  Highland  freebooter.  The 
Rebellion,  see  Note  3. 

Suggestion  6.  Tell  the  history  of  Simon  Frazer  as  revealed 
in  this  chapter.  Point  out  situations  in  which  David 
appears  unnecessarily  bold  and  conceited.  The  shove 
is  now  at  your  command.  Explain.  The  facts  declare 
you  guilty.  Enumerate  these  facts.  According  to  Mr. 
Simon,  what  was  David's  part  in  the  murder? 

(8)  David  calls  upon  Catriona  at  Dean.  The  outcome 
of  the  visit.     (Chapter  7.) 

Note  12.  Vocabulary :  Cuif,  lout ;  bruckle,  brittle ;  chafts, 
jaws ;  uritenty,  careless,  incautious ;  bogles,  hobgob- 
lins ;  hanged  or  heided,  hanged  or  beheaded ;  door- 
cheek,  door-posts ;  oxter,  shoulder ;  rudas,  bold  and 
coarse. 

Suggestion  7.  Describe  David's  frame  of  mind.  Why  did 
Lady  Allardyce  call  David  "Saxpence"?  Think  a  .wee 
pickle  less  of  your  dainty  self — Give  the  context  for 
the  statement  and  paraphrase  it.  What  striking  figure 
does  David  employ  in  describing  his  call  upon  the  Miss 
Grants?  What  was  the  cause  of  the  emotional  scene 
which  ends  this  chapter? 

(9)  On  August  29th  Prestongrange  tells  David  that 
his  testimony  will  be  received  at  the  trial  on  the 
twenty-first  of  September.  In  return  for  this 
concession,  he  asks  for  information  concerning 
Alan,  which  David  refuses  to  give. 
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David,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  art  of  fence, 
is  challenged  to  a  duel  by  a  tool  in  Simon  Fra- 
zer's  plot  to  murder  him.     The  outcome  of  the 
duel.     David  turns  the  affair  to  his  advantage. 
(Chapter  8.) 
Note  13.     After  David  had  proved  his  courage  as  he  does 
in  this  duel,  he  could  refuse  in  the  future  to  fight,  if  he 
did  not  choose  to  do  so. 
Suggestion  8.     A  small  circumstance  occurred.  .  ,  .  Explain. 
Describe    all    of    the    events    leading   to   the   challenge. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  title  of  the(  chapter? 
Comment  on  the  dialect  of  the  chapter. 

(10)  David  learns  that  the  advocate  had  been  deceiving 
him  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  his  testimony, 
and  that  plans  for  making  away  with  an  embar- 
rassing witness  have  been  put  in  operation. 

David  has  a  secret  interview  with  Stewart  the 
Writer,  the  lawyer  retained  to  defend  James 
Stewart.  In  this  interview  he  learns:  (a)  some 
poinds  of  Scottish  law;  (b)  that  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate does  not  want  to  find  Alan  Breck;  (c)  that 
the  whole  affair  is  "not  a  case,  but  a  conspiracy'^ ; 
(d)  that  the  witnesses  are  imprisoned  contrary  to 
law;  (e)  that  the  advocate  has  persuaded  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  to  let  David  live,  but  has  prom- 
ised that  he  shall  be  kidnapped. 

Stewart  and  David  plan  that  the  latter  shall 
disappear  until   Just  before  the  trial.      (Chap- 
ter 9.) 
Note  14.     Vocabulary :   Wame,  stomach ;    tegowTc,  to  make  a 
fool  of ;    Can  I  win  to  get  a  copy.  Can  I  succeed  in 
getting    a    copy ;     brock,    rascal ;     boggled,    perplexed. 
Lady   Grange  vi^as  the  wife  of  a  Scottish  judge.     Her 
husband  found  that  she  knewr  too  many  of  his  political 
secrets ;   and,  through  his  infiuence  and  the  fact  that 
the  processes  of  law  w^ere  of  no  avail  in  the  Highlands, 
she  -was  kept  in  confinement,  secluded  from  her  family 
and    friends,    for    the    greater   part    of    her    life.     The 
heather  is  on  fire  in  my  wame.    The  meaning  seems  to 
be,  "Matters  are  getting  beyond  my  control,  and  in  my 
heart  are  feelings  which  prompt  me  to  take  any  step, 
however  rash  it  may  be." 
Suggestion    9.     What    is    the    significance    of    the    chapter- 
title?    Give  the  list  of  David's  enemies.    Note  the  names 
by  which  the  characters  in  this  story  are  called.     How 
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does  Stewart  the  Writer  plan  to  outwit  the  other  side 
and  interview  the  witnesses?  Give  the  details  of  the 
final  plan.  What  was  the  significance  of  the  word 
recommends  in  the  paper  which  Stewart  showed  to 
David? 

(11)  David's  adventure  with  the  red-headed  man;  his 
interview  with  Catriona.     (Chapter  10.) 

(12)  David  meets  Alan  in  the  wood  by  Silvermills; 
they  discuss  the  situation  and  decide  to  go  to 
Gillane.    (Chapter   11.) 

Note  15.  Vocabulary :  Grat  like  a  iairn,  whimpered  like 
a  child;  nehs,  tips;  cowped,  fell;  scrog,  thicket; 
spreagh,  herd ;  hauchle,  "bungle."  Tour  name  remem- 
hers  it  still,  i.  e.,  Balfour  is  a  Gaelic  name. 

Suggestion  10.  What  do  you  learn  of  Catriona  from  chap- 
ter 10?  of  the  clan  of  MacGregor?  of  the  name  "Scot- 
land"? Point  out  a  fine  descriptive  passage  in  chap- 
ter 10.  Where  have  you  met  this  red-headed  man  be- 
fore? What  was  Alan's  comment  upon  the  situation 
of  affairs?  What  idea  of  Alan  have  you  in  your  mind 
at  the  close  of  chapter  11?  Eeproduce  David's  reflec- 
tions as  he  walked  along  the  brae.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances have  you  heard  "Alan's  air"  before? 

(13)  David  and  Alan  journey  without  adventure  to 
Cockenzie.  There  they  are  followed  by  Neil  and 
escape  by  a  back  road.  (Chapter  12.)  Alan 
reaches  Gillane  Sands  and  boards  his  ship ;  David 
is  captured  and  carried  to  Bass  Eock,  to  be  kept 
there  until  after  the  trial.     (Chapter  13.) 

(14)  On  the  Bass;  David  tries  in  vain  to  bribe  his 
jailer  to  let  him  escape.     (Chapter  14.) 

Note  16.  Vocabulary :  Baulks,  unploughe'd  ridges ;  linky, 
flat ;  gomeral,  blockhead ;  divots,  pieces  of  turf  ;  caller, 
fresh  ;  lift,  sky ;  aim,  iron,  here  weapons  ;  leelane,  all 
alone;  kittle,  risky;  swither,  doubt;  Mink,  instant; 
thole,  experience;  raxing,  stretching;  dour,  obstinate 
and  bold;  Jioteliing,  restless;  dents,  coarse  withered 
grass;  pickle,  little ;  skaith,  harm ;  Jiantle,  good  vaanj. 
Notice  the  point  of  Alan's  talk  about  his  lack  of 
courage.    He  is  trying  to  induce  David  to  sail  with  him. 

Suggestion  11.  Describe  Alan's  "disguise,"  and  tell  how  he 
explained  such  a  costume.  Ye  would  6e  better  in  a 
King's  coat.  Explain.  Describe  Alan's  theory  of  con- 
duct when  in  the  presence  of  women.  Put  into  English 
any  two   dialect  pages   of   this   chapter   and   note  the 
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effect.  Whdt  story  did  Alan  tell  to  the  country  folk 
whom  he  met?  Explain  "ride  and  tie."  Reread  the 
descriptive  passages  of  chapter  13.  What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  sentence,  The  gnlls  continued  a  little 
longer  to  fly  wild?  What  is  the  force  of  can  in  the 
expression,  You'll  can  keep?  Paraphrase,  This  I  was 
had  on  board  of.  Collect  and  reread  the  descriptions 
of  the  Bass  and  of  the  occupation  of  Andie  Dale.  Ee- 
late  the  episode  of  the  Seahorse.  Write  a  character 
sketch  of  Black  Andie. 

(15)  Black  Andie's  tale  of  Tod  Lapraik.  A  quarrel 
between  the  Highlanders  and  Andie  reveals  two 
things  to  David : 

(a)  That  the  Highlanders  have  been  ordered  to 
have  a  care  for  David's  safety. 

(b)  That  Andie's  courage  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.     (Chapter  15.) 

Note  17.  Vocabulary:  Fyke,  fuss;  bogles,  "bogies"; 
vivers,  food.  The  maud  hapj)ed  about  his  kist,  the  plaid 
wrapped  about  his  chest;  on  the  sneck,  on  the  latch; 
creish,  grease ;    dadding,  dangling. 

(16)  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  David,  reflecting 
that  even  if  he  came  to  Inverary  late,  something 
might  yet  be  attempted  in  the  interests  of  James, 
devises  the  plan  of  setting  out  at  once  up  the 
Forth  and  landing,  on  the  23rd,  as  near  Stirling 
as  possible, 

(17)  The  plan  is  carried  out;  Andie  carries  a  note  to 
Eankeillor;  a  horse  is  in  readiness,  and  David 
sets  out  for  Stirling. 

(18)  Effect  of  his  appearance  at  the  kirk  of  Inverary. 
(Chapter  16.) 

(19)  David  proposes  to  Stewart  the  Writer  and  his 
counsel  that  they  embody  the  fact  of  his  seques- 
tration and  some  heads  of  the  testimony  he  is 
prepared  to  offer,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Crown. 
(Chapter  17.) 

Note  18.  The  Duke  of  Argyle.  Archibald  Campbell,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  was  the  chief  support  of  the  \V\\]g  power  in 
Scotland.  As  "Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal"  he  controlled 
all  the  political  transactions  of  the  country.  The  basis 
of  his  power  was  his  position  as  chief  of  the  powerful 
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Campbell  clan  in  the  western  Hig-hlands,  although  per- 
sonally he'  had  little  or  no  connection  with  the  High- 
lands. 

Memorial.  In  Scots  law,  a  statement  of  facts  bear- 
ing upon  a  particular  point,  doubtful  or  disputed,  in 
order  to  obtain  counsel's  opinion  \ipon  that  point. 
Suggestion  12.  Eeread  and  then  describe  in  your  own  words 
the  ride  to  the  house  of  Duncan  Dhu.  Picture!  the  scene 
in  the  kirk  of  Inverary.  Notice  that  in  the  first  scene 
of  chapter  17,  David  seems  too  conceited  to  be  interest- 
ing or  natural.  Describe  the  perplexities  of  his  posi- 
tion. How  does  the  lawyer  describe'  the  manner  in 
which  the  trial  has  been  conducted?  With  what  words 
does  Stewart  Hall  characterize  the  situation? 

(20)  David  is  introduced  into  society;  James  More, 
in  return  for  his  services,  is  released  from  prison 
under  pretext  of  an  escape  effected  by  Catriona. 
(Chapter  18.) 

(21)  David  hears  Catriona's  story  from  Miss  Grant. 
(Chapter  19.) 

Note  19.  Vocabiilary :  Clouted  hrogues,  patched  shoe's ; 
soutar,  shoemaker ;  moss-hag,  dead  peat ;  waucJit,  a 
draught  of  any  liquid ;  midden,  dunghill.  Tee'd  ball, 
a  ball  placed  upon  a  little  mound  for  convenience  of 
striking,  i.  e.,  David  was  placed  by  Prestongrange  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  be  used  whenever  neces- 
sary. 

"Note  20.  The  story  of  this  chapter  is  told  with  great  skill. 
ITie  device  of  the  letter  is  a  most  happy  one. 

Suggestion  13.  Why  does  Prestongrange  desire  the  com- 
panionship of  David?  What  is  the  significance  of  the 
chapter-title?  Notice  the'  Lord  Advocate's  very  clever 
characterization  of  David.  (Was  you  to  look  at  the 
moon,  etc.)  Wliat  does  he  say  of  David's  conscience? 
Why  does  Mr.  Grant  object  to  David's  visiting  Catriona 
in  prison?  Tell  the  story  of  James  More's  escapef. 
How  was  the  news  brought  to  David?  Put  the  conver- 
sation between  Doig  and  David  into  English. 

(22)  David  stays  three  months  with  the  family  of  the 
Lord  Advocate;  catches  a  glimpse  of  Catriona; 
prepares  to  sail  for  Leyden  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion at  the  university.     (Chapter  20.) 

(23)  Finds  that  Catriona  is  on  the  same  ship,  on  her 
way  to  meet  her  father  at  Helvoetsluys,  whence 
they  will  go  to  France  as  exiles.    (Chapter  21.) 
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Note  21.  Vocabulary:  Tautit,  ragged;  hraws,  fine  clothes; 
fuff,  foolish  anger ;  mails,  travelling  bags ;  Hppen  to, 
trust ;  haar,  sea-fog ;  kep,  catch ;  sorning,  our  word 
"sponging" ;  hlate,  bashful ;  Tamson's  mare,  to  go 
afoot.  Chapter  21  is  another  fine  example  of  the  story 
teller's  art. 

Suggestion  14.  Explain,  /  did  not  come  here  to  stand  and 
haud  a  candle.  What  was  the  fate  of  James  of  the 
Glens?  Describe  the  life  on  shipboard.  Reread  Cat- 
riona's  story  of  the  year  '45. 

(24)  With  only  a  shilling  in  her  purse,  Catriona  finds 
on  landing  that  her  father  is  not  awaiting  her. 
David  refuses  to  leave  her  in  this  emergency. 
(Chapter  22.) 

(25)  David  has  his  purse  stolen;  he  and  Catriona  set 
out  on  foot  for  Leyden;  they  procure  lodgings 
and  represent  themselves  as  brother  and  sister. 
(Chapters  23  and  24.) 

(26)  James  More  comes  at  last.  .  (Chapter  25.) 
Suggestion   15.     Point  out  the  difference  in  the  speech  of 

David  and  Catriona.  Where  did  David  obtain  the 
money  on  which  to  live?  Having  by  two  words  damaged 
my  affairs.    What  were  the  two  words? 

(27)  David  Balfour  is  ill-adapted  to  love-making; 
misunderstandings.      (Chapter  26.) 

(28)  Three  letters;  James  More  discovers  that  David 
is  laird  of  Shaws;  he  insists  that  David  shall 
marry  Catriona;  David  refuses  to  allow  Catriona 
to  be  coerced;  David  blunders  again  in  his  woo- 
ing; More  and  Catriona  leave  Leyden.  (Chapters 
27  and  28.) 

Note  22.  Forfeited  folic,  exiles;  Queer  pirn  to  wind,  i.e., 
trying   experiences   to  undergo. 

Suggestion  16.  Follow  the  variations  of  the  love  story  in 
these  chapters.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  chapter- 
titles? 

(29)  Alan  and  David  meet  in  Leyden;  invitation  to 
both  to  visit  James  More;  Alan  meets  Catriona. 
(Chapter  29.)  Treachery  of  James  More;  Cat- 
riona and  David  end  their  misunderstanding;  the 
letter;  the  duel;  the  race.     (Chapter  30.) 
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Suggestion  17.  Give  Alan's  comment  on  David's  conduct? 
What  glimpses  of  Alan's  character  does  chapter  39 
give  you?  Paraphrase,  TJie  man's  as  boss  as  a  drum. 
{Boss,  empty.) 

(30)  David,  Alan,  and  Catriona  journey  to  Paris; 
Catriona  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  Mac- 
Gregor  of  Bohaldie;  last  meeting  with  James 
More;  marriage  of  Catriona  and  David;  death  of 
James  More;  conclusion. 
Suggestion  18.    What  do  the  last  two  paragraphs  tell  the 

reader? 
Note  23.  The  inevitable  conclusion  of  a  story  like  David 
Balfour  must  of  necessity  be  somev^^hat  of  an  anti- 
climax ;  but  Stevenson  brings  his  tale  to  an  artistic 
finish  with  the  scene  in  which  James  More,  on  his 
death-bed,  was  so  obliging  as  to  play  us  a  tune  or  two 
upon  his  pipes,  and  borrowed  a  small  sum  before  I  left. 
The  last  two  paragraphs  are  a  fine  example  of  literary 
art. 

C.     SECOND  EEADING. 

CHAEACTER    STUDY:     CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE 

NOVEL. 

I.    Character  Study. 

1.    Principal  Characters. 

Suggestion  19.  Let  the'  pupil  state  briefly  the  part  played 
by  each  actor. 

a.  David  Balfour,  the  hero,  heir  of  the  house  of  Shaws. 

b.  Alan  Breck  Stewart,  a  Highland  gentleman,  banished 

after  the  '45.  "A  wonderful  picture  of  the  union  of 
courage  and  swagger.  The  little  Jacobite  adven- 
turer is  worthy  of  Scott  at  his  best." 

c.  Catriona  Drummond,  of  the  clan  of  MacGregor,  the 

girl  whom  David  eventually  marries. 
Note  24.  Catriona  is  represented  as  the  granddaughter  of 
Eob  Eoy  MacGregor,  the  last  of  the  freebooting  High- 
land chiefs.  This  famous  outlaw  died  in  1734,  but  the 
stories  told  of  him  belong  more  to  legend  than  to 
history. 

d.  Simon  Frazer. 

Note   25.     This   disagreeable   character   typifies    a   class   of 
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young  Jacobites  who  meanly  served  the  Whig  govern- 
ment in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  family  dignities  and 
estates  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  the  head  of  the 
family.  The  real  Simon  Frazer,  titular  chief  of  clan 
Frazer  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
victims  of  the  '45,  served  the  House  of  Hanover  with 
distinction  as  a  soldier  in  Europe  and  America. 

e.  Stewart,  the  Writer. 

f.  Mr.  Grant,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Prestongrange. 
Suggestion  20.     Study  chapters  4  and  18  for  hints  as  to  the 

advocate's  character. 

2.    Minor  Characters. 

Suggestion  21.     State  the  part  played  by  each. 

a.  Neil  of  the  Tom,  Mrs.  Drummond  Ogilvy,  Andie 
Scougal,  Hoseason,  Mr.  Balfour  of  Pilrig,  Miss 
Barbara  Grant,  Lieutenant  Hector  Duncansby,  Mrs. 
Gibbie,  Andie  Dale,  Captain  Palliser,  Duncan  Dhu, 
Bohaldie. 


II.    Construction  of  the  Story. 

a.  David's  effort  to  clear  James  Stewart  from  the  charge 

of  murder,  and  the  plot  of  those  concerned  to  pre- 
vent his  giving  his  testimony  at  the  trial. 

b.  David's  efforts  to  help  Alan  Breck  escape. 

Note  26.  A  slight,  sketchy,  love  story  runs  through  the 
novel.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  out  the  different  phases 
of  David's  character  and  that  of  James  More.  The 
plot  is  developed  more  by  conversation  than  by  action. 

2.  Plot-developing  Episodes. 

a.  David  and  Stewart  the  Writer;  David  and  Preston- 
grange,  chapter  4;  David  and  Simon  Frazer; 
David's  secret  interview  with  Stewart;  the  duel; 
on  the  march  again  with  Alan ;  David  is  kidnapped ; 
the  escape  from  the  Bass ;  the  Memorial. 

3.  Passages  for  Classroom  Ee£|.ding. 

a.  Meeting  with  Catriona;  the  wood  by  Silvermills;  on 
the  march  with  Alan ;  Gillane  Sands ;  Tod  Lapraik ; 
we  meet  in  Dunkirk ;  return  of  James  More ;  letter 
from  the  ship;   conclusion. 
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4.  Quoted  Criticisms  of  David  Balfour. 

a.  The  novel  is  artistic  in  construction.    It  is  character- 

ized by  simplicity  and  clearness  of  style. 

b.  Stevenson  has  drawn  with  a  mixture  of  sympathetic 

and  ironical  observation  the  character  of  the  canny 
young  Lowlander,  David  Balfour. 

c.  Stevenson's  work  is  that  of  a  true  artist  in  words.    The 

conclusion  of  the  novel  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
word  painting. 

d.  Only  a  Lowland  Scot  knows  how  admirable  a  char- 

acter is  the  dour,  brave,  conceited  David  Balfour. 

5.  Interesting  Expressions. 

Suggestion  22.    Give  the  exact  context  for  each  and  explain 
each.  jj        \  { 

a.  The  better  the  family,  the  more  men  hanged  or  heided, 

that's  always  teen  poor  Scotland's  story. 

b.  There  is  reason  in  planting  hale. 

c.  He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar. 

d.  In  this  warld,  the  way  God  made  it,  we  cannae  just 

get  a'thing  we  want. 

e.  Jv^t  ae  mair  Hielantman  hangit,  Oude  hens,  a  guid 

riddance. 

f .  Fair  gude  e'en  and  fair  gude  day. 

g.  It  is  easy,  and  it  is  at  times  gracious,  to  say  a  plain 

Scots  "ay." 

h.   He  has  need  of  a  long  spoon  who  sups  with  the  deil. 

D.     SUPPLEMENTAEY  WOEK. 

THEME  SUBJECTS:   TEST  QUESTIONS. 

I.    Theme  Subjects, 

1.  Types  of  Scottish  Character  in  David  Balfour. 

2.  The  Forty-Five. 

3.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Times. 
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4.  David  Balfour — A  Character  Sketch. 

5.  Barbara  Grant's  Part  in  the  Development  of  the  Story. 

6.  Alan  Breck — A  Character  Sketch. 

7.  Rob  Eoy. 

8.  The  Story  of  Tod  Lapraik. 

9.  On  the  March  Again  with  Alan. 

10.  James  More — A  Character  Sketch. 

11.  Story  of  James  of  the  Glens. 

12.     The  Story  of  David  and  Catriona. 

II.    Test  Questtons. 

1.  To  what  department  of  literature  does  David  Balfour 
belong?  Give  its  full  title.  To  what  other  book  is  it  a 
sequel  ? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  David  Balfour  a  novel  of  adventure  ? 
an  historical  novel?   a  romance? 

3.  Describe  the  setting  of  the  various  scenes  of  this  story. 
Show  how  this  variety  of  setting  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  narration. 

4.  At  what  period  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  does  the 
story  open  ?  What  changes  of  location  are  made  as  the  story 
develops?    What  interesting  phase  of  life  is  depicted? 

5.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told.  Com- 
ment on  this  literary  device. 

6.  Name  the  chief  characters  of  the  story.  What  was  the 
position  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  of  Stewart  the  Writer? 

7.  What  was  a  clan  ?  W^hat  were  the  duties  of  clansmen  ? 
Who  were  the  MacGregors,  the  Campbells,  and  the  Stewarts  ? 

8.  Quote  from  the  text  passages  to  show  why  Davids 
testimony  was  not  wanted.  Tell  the  story  of  the  murder 
and  state  the  evidence  which  David  had  in  his  possession. 

9.  Persuasion^  flattery,  and  menace  having  been  tried  in 
vain.     State  the  form  assumed  by  each  of  these  expedients. 

10.  Describe  the  duel.  What  purpose  was  served  by  this 
duel  ?  Describe  David's  interview  with  Simon  Frazer.  What 
important  part  in  the  story  was  played  by  Miss  Grant  ? 

11.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  Prestongrange's  plans 
received  their  first  check. 
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13.  Tell  the  story  of  David  Balfour  as  it  is  related  in 
"Kidnapped."  What  is  meant  by  the  Forty-Five  ?  Why  was 
it  necessary  to  help  Alan  Break  escape  from.  Scotland? 

13.  W^rite  a  character  sketch  of  David  Balfour  and  illus- 
trate the  sketch  with  appropriate  anecdotes.  Describe  David's 
personal  appearance. 

1-1.  Tell  the  story  of  David's  meeting  with  Catriona.  Tell 
the  story  of  the  journey  to  Leyden  and  the  sojourn  there. 

15.  Make  an  alphabetic  glossary  of  the  Scotch  words  noted 
in  this  outline. 

16.  With  what  scenes  are  the  following  words  connected: 
Dunkirk,  The  Thistle,  The  Bass,  solan  geese,  Gillane  Sands, 
Glenure,  Silvermills,  Helvoetsluys,  Leyden. 

17.  Describe  the  Bass.  Describe  David's  Life  there  and 
the  character  of  his  jailers.  Describe  the  manner  of  his  leav- 
ing the  rock. 

18.  Tell  the  story  of  Alan  Breck  and  write  a  character 
sketch.  Give  Alan's  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  David  con- 
ducted his  love  affair. 

19.  What  was  the  position  of  James  More  when  the  story 
opens.  Describe  his  release  from  prison.  Why  was  he  allowed 
to  escape?    Eelate  the  close  of  the  James  More  story. 

20.  Name  the  five  scenes  of  the  story  which  seem  to  you 
most  interesting. 

21.  Mention  all  the  episodes  connected  with  the  "Me- 
morial." 

22.  Tell  the  whole  story  of  the  novel  in  the  fewest  possible 
words. 

23.  Give  the  chapter  titles.  Explain  the  meaning  of  those 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  language  belonging  to  the  game 
of  golf. 

24.  Put  two  pages  of  dialect  conversation  into  good 
English. 

25.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Stevenson's  life.  Where  is  he 
buried?  Write  the  verse  graven  on  Stevenson's  headstone. 
Name  his  best  known  works. 


A  Course  in  Etymology 

Salo  Feiedewald,  Sckanton,  Pa. 

t""""""'° ""«}0]\IE  years  ago  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  delivered 

I        ^       I    ^    lecture    before    the    Chautauqua    Educational 

I        ^      I    Council   on  the  subject,    "The  Study  of  Modern 

I  I    Languages."     In  the  ensuing  discussion  the  writer 

^iiimiiiiiiia iiiiiiit4*   of  this   article   suggested  some  ideas  which  were 

I  I    approved  by  President  Hall.    He  anticipated,  how- 

i  I    ever,  one  difficulty :  that — to  quote  his  own  words — ■- 

4i>]miiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicHi>     .^  ^  j,       .        .     ,  .•       .        i      . 

the  pedagogic  proiession  is  too  conservative  to  adopt 

so  "radical''  a  reform  as  the  one  I  had  outlined.  But  from  certain 
conversations  with  my  colleagues  and  from  various  articles  in  the 
educational  press,  I  have  gained  the  impression  that,  however  jus- 
tified President  Hall's  pessimism  may  have  been  at  that  time,  the 
trend  of  pedagogical  thought  has  become  more  progressive  of  late 
years. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
whether  pursued  by  the  "natural,"  the  "direct,"  or  any  other 
method,  involves  much  waste  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  number  of  students — time  and  effort  either  utterly 
wasted  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  good  accomplished.  (The  case 
is  perhaps  not  worse  in  the  study  of  languages  than  in  some  other 
subjects,  but  if  this  department  of  the  school  work  can  be  im- 
proved, much  will  have  been  gained.) 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  must 
be  kept  alive;  that  of  the  living  languages  in  order  to  promote 
intercourse  between  nations  and  to  enable  all  who  would  and 
could,  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  work  which  other  nations 
have  contributed  and  are  continually  contributing  to  the  world's 
progress ;  that  of  the  so-called  dead  languages  in  order  to  preserve 
the  treasures  of  the  past  and  to  prove  the  continuity  and  essential 
oneness  of  human  history  and  civilization.     It  is  also  conceded, 
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in  fact,  insisted,  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  of  great 
value  to  many  students. 

The  problem,  then,  seems  to  be:  how  to  discover  and  instruct 
those  students  w^ho  will  derive  real  benefit  from  the  study  of 
foreign  languages,  without  wasting  during  the  process  the  time 
and  strength  of  others  who  gain  little  or  nothing  from  such  study ; 
for  time  spent  upon  something  relatively  useless  is  time  lost  for 
something  more  useful. 

My  suggestion  is  that  a  one  year's  course  in  etymology  be  intro- 
duced into  our  schools,  to  be  given  during  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school,  or  in  the  junior  high  school,  or  during  the  last  year  of 
the  grammar  grades.  In  any  case,  the  students  of  these  classes 
would  be  very  young,  from  13  to  15  years  old,  therefore  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  "etymology  course"  would  have  to  be  elementary 
and  very  simple  and  clear ;  but  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  scientific 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  thorough.  It  will  be  admitted  that  sim- 
plicity and  the  scientific  spirit  and  method  are  quite  compatible 
Math  each  other,  in  fact,  are  closely  related. 

Such  a  course  should  contain  the  following  matter: 

(a)  From  800  to  1200  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek 
roots, — of  course  the  most  important  and  fertile,  the  most  sugges- 
tive and  interesting  for  the  study  of  English  etymology  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  the  proportion  of  their  contribution  to  our 
language.  As  these  languages,  together  with  Spanish,  are  the 
only  ones  usually  studied  in  American  secondary  schools,  it  seems 
expedient  to  limit  the  course  to  these  languages.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  Spanish,  the  similarity  of  Latin,  Spanish  and  French 
should  be  emphasized.  Other  languages  which  are  in  various  de- 
grees important  for  the  study  of  English  etymology,  but  are  not 
studied  in  American  high  schools,  such  as  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh, 
Irish,  Danish,  etc.,  may  be  treated  in  a  short  chapter.  The  teacher 
should  point  out,  briefly,  the  roles  which  these  different  peoples 
have  played  in  English  history,  and  the  nature  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  language. 

(b)  Meanings   of  important  prefixes   and   suffixes,   the  most 
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important  modifications  of  roots,  significant  and  interesting 
changes  of  meanings  which  words  have  undergone  in  the  course 
of  time,  and,  as  far  as  ascertainable  and  deemed  wise  in  showing 
such  young  pupils,  the  light  which  these  changes  throw  upon  eco- 
nomic, political  and  other  sociological  facts,  upon  the  laws  and  also 
the  eccentricities  of  thinlving  (superstitions,  popular  etymologies, 
etc.).*  It  is  obvious  that  this  part  of  the  work  could  be  advan- 
tageously correlated  with  other  studies,  especially  history  and 
literature ;  and  it  could  be  shown  that  it  would  enrich  such  studies 
in  the  future;  also  it  could  be  made  extremely  interesting,  even 
fascinating,  by  a  skillful  teacher. 

(c)  Phonetics,  necessarily  of  a  very  elementary  kind,  merely 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  most  regular  and  typical  changes 
by  which  shades  of  meaning  have  come  to  be  expressed.  One  aim 
of  this  study  should  be  to  create  interest  in  etymology  and  engender 
the  dictionary-habit,  not  only  for  the  sake  of.  the  definition,  but 
also  the  derivation  and  history  of  words. 

(d)  Incidentally,  it  will  be  possible,  even  unavoidable,  to  teach 
or  review  a  great  deal  of  spelling  and  granmaar  from  a  new  point 
of  view  and  with  renewed  interest. 

The  course  can  also  be  made  a  valuable  aid  to  the  work  in  com- 
position and  literature,  for,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  suggested,  the 
writer  of  the  text-book  on  etymology  might  examine  a  large  num- 
ber of  students'  compositions  and  also  the  principal  texts  read  in 
secondary  schools,  and  choose,  as  far  as  the  chief  end  of  the  course 
will  permit,  the  examples  and  the  material  for  illustrating  the 
laws  and  principles  of  etymology  so  as  to  meet,  to  some  extent, 
the  problems  and  needs  which  svich  an  examination  would  reveal. 

It  is  iadmitted  that  the  course  proposed  is  a  radical  innovation, 
that  it  would  necessitate  certain  readjustments,  in  short,  that  it 
would  cause  some  complications;  therefore  it  should  be  amply 
justified. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
g-uages  is,  in  several  respects,  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  etymology  course  offers  various  advantages : 
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(a)  It  will  give  students  a  clearer  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  many  words,  thereby  clianging  guess-work  or  groping  for  the 
right  word  into  knowledge  and  certainty.  Such  a  change  makes 
for  correctness  and  exactness,  for  clear  thinking.  (Teachers  will, 
of  course,  show  that  frequently  the  meaning  of  a  word  has  devi- 
ated from  the  original  or  etymological  meaning,  and  how  this  very 
fact  often  throws  an  interesting  side-light  upon  history  and  social 
evolution. ) 

(b)  When  we  can  trace  strange-sounding,  formidable-looking 
words  back  to  simple,  familiar  roots,  much  of  the  difficulty  dis- 
appears ;  such  words  acquire  new  significance  and  vitality ;  the 
process  is  pleasureable  and  interesting  and  will  inevitably  add 
to  our  enjoyment  of  the  English  language,  not  only  when  we  read 
some  gem  of  literature,  but  also  in  our  daily  speech. 

(c)  As  already  intimated,  many  students  will  be  spared  loss 
of  time,  humiliation,  and  the  torture  of  studying  for  two  years  or 
longer  a  language  which  they  have  chosen  in  the  dark  and  have 
come  to  hate  in  a  few  weeks.  The  advantage  of  studying  some- 
thing in  which  we  are  interested  instead  of  something  we  hate  is 
obvious,  provided  the  interesting  matter  has  high  educational  value, 
either  intrinsically,  because  it  deals  with  some  important  and 
useful  segment  of  truth,  some  phase  of  beauty  or  ethics,  or  because 
of  its  by-product,  the  mental  discipline  it  affords ;  and  both  kinds 
of  value  are  claimed  for  this  course.  It  is  not  intended  to  make 
it  a  "snap  course." 

(d)  A  high  school  course  in  a  foreign  language,  lasting,  as  is 
often  the  case,  two  or  three  years,  is  of  doubtful  value  unless  the 
student  continues  that,  language  upon  leaving  high  school,  and, 
frankly  speaking,  very  few  do.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  40  per  cent 
or  50  per  cent  of  a  class  entering  high  school  do  not  complete  the 
second  year?  On  the  other  hand,  a  course  in  English  etymology 
which  has  created  the  dictionary  habit  for  life,  has  shown  that 
words  are  living  plants  whose  roots  reach  down  into  and  connect 
us  with  the  individual  and  social  experiences  of  our  remotest 
ancestors,  will  add  meaning  and  interest  to  language,  will  enrich 
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thouglit  and  feeling  and  life, — in  other  words,  it  will  prove  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  student.  One  of  my  colleagues  with  whom 
I  discussed  this  point  was  even  more  enthusiastic  than  I.  He 
said :  '"I  am  convinced  that  a  good  one-year's  course  in  etymology 
is  worth  more  for  the  understanding  of  English  than  two  or  three 
years  in  Latin. 

Some  of  this  work  is. now  being  done  as  part  of  the  English 
course  in  grammar  gi-ades  and  high  school.  By  handing  it  over 
to  the  special  "etymology  course"  much  needed  time  would  be 
gained  for  composition,  literature  and  other  work. 

(e)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  students  will, 
incidentally,  have  obtained  a  clear  enough  idea  of  the  nature  and 
flavor  of  the  lang-uages  which  are  usually  studied  in  high  schools 
to  be  able  to  decide  somewhat  more  intelligently  than  most  of 
them  do  at  present,  whether  to  study  a  foreign  language  at  all, 
and  if  so,  which  one. 

Although  this  anticipated  result  of  the  study  of  etymology — 
tliat  it  would  enable  pupils  to  plan  their  future  work  better — has 
been  called  incidental,  it  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  In  fact, 
it  was  this  very  consideration  which  suggested  the  plan  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  readers  of  Education,  for  a  more  intelligent  choice 
of  the  first  year's  foreign  language  ought  to  reduce  the  "frightful 
mortality"  in  the  first  year,  one  of  the  gravest  problems  confront- 
ing our  high  schools.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  fully  aware 
that  this  plan  is  still  very  nmch  "in  the  rough." 

A  natural  corollary  of  the  etymology  course  advocated  and  out- 
lined in  these  pages,  is  a  course  of  studies  which  has  already  been 
alluded  to, — a  high  school  course  without  any  foreign  language. 
Have  we  not  all  outgrown  the  educational  superstition  that  the 
only  road  to  culture  and  intellectual  salvation  is  that  of  foreign 
languages  ?  And  yet  we  all  know  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  and 
cannot  learn  a  foreign  language  or  get  an  appreciable  advantage 
out  of  such  study,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  a  higher, 
even  a  highest  education.  Now,  when  we  are  dealing  with  such 
boys  and  girls,  who  "feel"  that  they  lack  the  taste  and  capacity 
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necessary  to  make  the  study  of  foreign  languages  profitable,  wliy 
should  we  not  offer  them,  instead  of  a  foreign  language,  more 
work  in  science  and  mathematics,  in  history,  English  composition, 
literature,  and  so  forth  ?  Surely,  in  the  educational  heaven  are 
many  mansions,  and  it  may  be  entered  by  many  gates.  Shall  any 
one  be  denied  admittance  because  past  centuries  have  decreed 
that  there  is  only  the  strait  and  narrow  gate  of  foreign  language  ? 
Besides,  we  know  that  access  to  the  valuable  subject  matter  which 
a  language  contains  depends  by  no  means  upon  our  mastery  of 
that  language,  and  that  is  fortunate,  for,  were  it  thus  dependent, 
most  of  us  would  be  doomed  to  comparative  provincialism  and 
stagnation.  The  truth  is  that  nearly  all  valuable  work  of  other 
nations  and  ages  has  been  translated  into  every  civilized  language, 
and  while  no  one  will  be  so  naive  or  rash  as  to  maintain  that  a 
translation,  even  of  the  drabbest  kind  of  prose,  takes  quite  the 
place  of  the  original,  we  must  admit,  as  honest  and  practical  men 
and  women,  that  to  a  large  extent  it  does,  and  knowing  how  most 
students  "master"  a  foreign  language,  even  after  four  or  five  years' 
study,  we  must  confess,  I  repeat,  as  honest  men  and  women,  that, 
in  many  ways  and  for  most  readers,  a  good  translation  is  prefer- 
able to  the  original. 

As  I  am  in  favor  of  one  high  school  course  without  foreign 
languages,  so  would  I  permit  a  pupil  who  has  studied  a  foreign 
language  for  some  time  and  finds  the  work  utterly  unprofitable,  to 
drop  all  foreign  language  study  and  to  select  for  the  remaining 
time  some  other  work. 

To  sum  up :  I  make  a  plea  for  an  etymology  course  which  will 
enable  students  who  enter  high  school  to  plan  their  work  some- 
what more  wisely  than  they  do  now,  which  will  increase  their 
interest  in  the  English  language,  will  reveal  the  close  and  funda- 
mental connection  between  man's  life  and  history  and  his  speech, 
will  create  for  many  students  a  new  sense, — the  etymological, — 
will  encourage  the  dictionary  habit,  and  will  teach  pupils  to  think. 
At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  logical  complement  of  such  a  course,  I 
advocate  one  high  school  course  without  a  foreign  language. 


Lack  of  System  in  the  Decoration  of 
Classrooms 

Joseph   B.    Egan,   Principal   Howaed-Feothingham   School 
DiSTEicT,  Boston,  Mass. 

j«imiiiMiiDiim.iimic|^-YIpjO^MENT  as  a  vital  factor  in  education  has 
I  W^  I  not  received  the  consideration  due  its  importance. 
I  r^  I  The  average  classroom,  whether  in  the  city  or  coun- 
I  I    try,  is  about  the  dreariest  place  in  the  child's  expe- 

4^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiHiiMc^  rience.  The  street  has  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
I  I    shifting   cloud    and   the   complex    arrangement   of 

i  I    houses  and  signs,  with  color  everywhere,  though  the 

scheme  is  not  of  the  best  or  conducive  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  taste.  The  home,  even  the  poorest,  has  its  hangings,  its 
colorful  dishes,  its  pictures,  its  carpets  and  rugs,  all  giving  evidence 
of  a  desire,  albiet  a  crude  one  in  some  cases,  to  carry  over  into  the 
daily  existence  a  little  of  the  light  and  color  that  so  abounds  in  the 
world  without.  The  average  schoolroom,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
passing  out  of  the  little  girls,  their  hair-ribbons  and  dresses, 
resolves  itself  usually  into  a  dull  monotony  of  grays  and  browns, 
with  here  and  there  a  still  duller  halftone  outlined  against  a  mighty 
expanse  of  empty  wall. 

This  should  not  be.  The  correct  and  adequate  decoration  of 
the  room  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  original  building  plan 
as  the  foundation  itself,  in  fact,  should  be  of  more  importance, 
since  it  is  against  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  that  the 
vision  of  the  growing  minds  within  must  batter  themselves  for 
iive  long  hours  each  day.  It  is  possible  to  imprison  the  vision  with 
consequent  loss  of  imaginative  strength,  just  as  it  is  possible  to 
imprison  a  bird,  and  the  effect  upon  the  soul  of  the  child  is  anala- 
gous  in  a  v^ay  to  the  effect  upon  the  bird,  for  inasmuch  as  thei 
bird  loses  power  of  wing  and  becomes  in  time  used  to  its  cramped 
environment,  so  the  child's  imagination  withers  and  the  dullness 
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of  his  daily  routine  narrows  his  horizon  as  it  serves  to  impede  his 
jjhysical  growth.  Therefore  the  walls  of  the  classroom  must  be 
considered  in  the  education  of  the  future  with  this  one  end  in 
view,  to  make  them  serve  the  great  purpose  of  broadening  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  child,  not  through  elaborate  study  of  mural 
decorations,  but  through  the  more  subtle  influence  of  the  observant 
eye  and  subconsciously  recording  mind.  To  be  more  explicit,  there 
should  be  outlets  through  which,  by  means  of  the  witchery  of  the 
painter's  brush,  the  eyes  of  the  child  may  look  out  upon  the 
expanse  of  the  world,  as  truly  as  though  he  stood  on  the  hilltops 
Avith  the  wind  fresh  upon  his  cheek.  For  this  reason  the  carbon 
prints,  etchings,  and  other  productions  in  which  the  coloring  is 
not  that  of  the  out-of-doors,  are  not  strictly  suitable  for  the  class- 
room, inasmuch  as  the  daily  imj)ression  made  upon  the  child's 
mind  is  false,  at  variance  with  the  real  scene  in  nature,  in  which 
color  predominates.  Without  doubt,  for  all  purposes  except  those 
of  composition,  color  is  the  vital  feature ;  in  its  infinite  tones  and 
hues  and  subtle  blend ings  lies  the  proof  of  the  life  that  creates, 
the  soul  in  the  leaf  and  the  blossom,  the  skilled  artisanship  of 
the  power  that  lies  in  the  simple  seed. 

The  day  will  come  when  provision  will  be  made  for  the  supply- 
ing of  just  this  lack ;  when  parents  and  committees  will  realize 
that  in  neglecting  this  opportunity  of  subconsciously  influencing 
the  child  towards  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  they  are  deny- 
ing him  one  of  the  means,  the  most  inexpensive  and  best  means,  of 
iilling  the  days  of  his  maturity  with  the  joy  of  the  world  without. 
There  need  be  no  craving  for  contemplation  of  glory  while  the 
spring  comes  with  its  riot  of  flowers,  or  the  sun  sets  in  encompass- 
ing clouds,  provided  that  the  eye  and  mind  are  trained  to  appre- 
ciate. The  result  of  modern  education  should  be  such  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  gentler  qualities  of  soul  that  no  one  could  pass  by  a 
scene  of  solenm  grandeur  without  feeling  the  emotions  stir  within 
his  breast.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  only  too  evident.  The 
vast  majority  look  up  to  the  sky  for  signs  of  the  weather.  The 
vast  panorama  of  cloud  and  sun  is  played  out  each  day  to  a  heed- 
less and  indifferent  world. 
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Indications  are  multiplying  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  greater  efforts  will  be  made  to  render  the  classroom,  from 
an  aesthetic  standpoint,  a  decent  place  to  live  in,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  too  early  to  register  a  warning  against  the  haphazard  or 
ill-advised  decoration  of  the  room.  The  outlay  of  actual  cash 
required  to  properly  beautify  the  wall  space  of  a  modern  class 
room  is  necessarily  very  great,  especially  if  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  the  masters  are  to  be  made  in  faithful  colors  and  not  in 
carbons.  On  that  account  no  action  should  be  taken  until  the 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  gone  over  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  result  proposed  is  going  to  satisfy  two  purposes: 
first,  to  actually  decorate,  and  second,  to  decorate  in  such  a  way 
that  the  effect  upon  the  child  is  educational.  The  first  purpose 
can  only  be  accomplished  when  the  work  is  carried  out  under  the 
skilled  direction  of  an  authority  in  the  matter,  a  person  not  only 
possessing  excellent  taste  but  excellent  knowledge  both  of  the 
history  of  art  and  the  nature  of  childhood.  It  can  be  readily 
seen  that  a  decorative  scheme  entirely  suited  to  the  demands  of 
maturity  would  not  at  all  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  youth ;  whereas 
one  may  be  more  or  less  complex,  relying  for  its  effect  upon  the 
application  of  reason  and  experience,  the  other  must  be  essen- 
tially simple. 

The  second  purpose  can  only  be  attained  by  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  harmonious  elements,  great  care  being  taken  to  eliminate 
extremes  in  decoration,  or  extravagance  leading  to  confusion,  or 
too  great  variety. 

That  the  decorative  scheme  may  be  most  productive  of  results 
the  entire  present-day  system  must  be  changed.  There  is  refresh- 
ment and  inspiration,  of  course,  in  the  presence  of  any  fine  paint- 
ing. Taken  by  itself  and  studied  it  is  educational  to  a  high  de- 
gree, therefore  the  present  system  of  adorning  the  walls  with  a 
number  of  unrelated  pictures,  unrelated  both  in  historical  and 
contextual  value,  has  a  certain  degree  of  usefulness  and  is  not 
to  be  utterly  condemned,  were  it  not  that  the  application  of  a 
little  system  and  a  little  knowledge  and  research  would  result  in 
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an  arrangement  at  once  harmonious  from  an  historical  standpoint, 
and  since  every  great  painter  has  his  specialty,  harmonious  too, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  standpoint  of  context,,  and  certainly 
so  from  the  standpoint    of  style  and  technique. 

What  would  prevent,  for  instance,  the  grading  of  great  painters 
somewhat  after  this  manner? 

Grade  IV,     Rosa  Bonheur,  Mauve,  Van  Marke,  Herring. 

Grade  V.     Lerolle,  Troyon,  Dupre,  Jacque. 

Grade  VI.     Constable,  GriiOfin,  Curran. 

Grade  VII.     Corot,  Millet,  Inness. 

Grade  VIII.     Murillo,  Eaphael,  etc. 

The  exact  alignment,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing,  may  be 
open  to  serious  criticism,  ^o  claim  is  made  that  it  is  either  com- 
prehensive or  based  on  sound  judgment.  It  is  a  working  arrange- 
ment, however,  under  which  the  gradual  decoration  of  at  least  one 
school  district  is  being  worked  out. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  as  the  one  suggested  are  at 
once  evident.  The  individual  room,  once  the  paintings  are  in 
place,  becomes  identified  with  the  artist  whose  works  are  repre- 
sented. It  is  no  longer  merely  a  decorated  room,  but  a  Corot 
room,  a  Millet  room,  a  Raphael  room,  and  as  auch  takes  on  a 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  which  it  could  not 
possibly  possess  under  the  present  system.  It  can  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  rooms  that  are 
adequately  decorated  today  are  valueless  in  this,  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  use  the  pictures  as  an  educational  medium.  The  chil- 
dren are  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  the  painters,  their  his- 
tory or  the  history  of  their  times ;  though  a  dozen  men  may  be 
represented,  so  far  as  the  children  know,  the  pictures  may  be  the 
work  of  one.  There  is  distinct  loss  here  for  the  child  and  the 
system.  The  constant  uninterrupted  influence  of  a  dominant  idea, 
such  as  that  expressed  in  the  work  of  any  one  of  the  masters,  is 
bound  to  make  itself  felt  in  time.  Subconsciously,  the  child, 
exposed  day  after  day  to  the  influence  of  noble  expression,  whether 
it  be  painting  or  music  or  human  character,  absorbs  untaught,  as 
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it  were,  and  surely  without  effort,  something  of  the  vitality,  the 
life,  the  inspiration  that  is  breathed  njx)n  him.  This  must  be  so, 
and  is  so,  and  therefore  an  influence  of  this  kind  is  educational 
in  that  higher  and  nobler  sense,  in  that  its  moving  force  is  inspi- 
ration. 

When  one  adds  to  the  subconscious  influence  the  intelligent 
effort  of  the  teacher  to  interest  the  children  of  the  room  in  their 
special  artist,  his  life,  his  connection  with  history,  the  geography 
of  his  native  land,  the  customs  under  which  he  grew  up,  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  the  result  must  be  cumulative  to  a  high  degree 
and  lasting,  and  better  than  all,  awakening  to  a  keen  appreciation 
of  what  art  means  and  has  meant  in  a  world  that  is  forever  lamely 
striving  to  express,  in  work  of  hand  and  mind,  the  nobleness  that 
frail  humanity  conceals. 

It  is  rather  a  sad  fact  that  while  the  public  schools  make  much 
of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  discoverer,  and  the  conqueror,  very 
little  time  is  given  to  those  noblest  creatures  of  all,  the  painter 
and  the  musician.  The  musician,  to  be  sure,  does  figure  indirectly 
by  paraphrase  or  simplification  of  his  work  now  and  then  in  the 
classroom,  but  while  his  song  may  be  sung  and  the  spirit  of  the 
child  thrilled  with  the  voice  of  his  undying  spirit,  the  name  of  the 
man  is  never  mentioned  or  thought  of  in  any  connection.  All 
this  is  wrong.  It  is  mental  theft.  The  child  should  be  taught 
to  know  in  whom  the  greatness  lay,  whose  soul  speaks  to  his, 
either  through  the  harmony  of  sound  or  harmony  of  color.  There 
is  very  little  room  in  the  practical  program  of  the  present  for  such 
instruction  unless  in  music,  as  in  painting,  some  such  plan  as 
that  outlined  in  this  paper  is  formulated  and  successfully  carried 
out. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  the  question  of  finance  remains  the 
all-important  issue.  This  article  is  written  in  the  hope  that 
somewhere,  where  the  question  of  room  decoration  is  about  to  be 
answered,  the  principles  involved  will  be  given  due  consideration. 


Vocational  Guidance  in  Rural  School 

H.  C.  Kbebs^  County  Superintendent,  Plainfield, 
ISTew  Jersey. 

I"'""""""'" ""'{HEN  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance  in  rural 

I  ¥^T  1  schools  is  mentioned,  the  first  thought  naturally  is 
I  yflf  I  that  this  means  education  related  to  the  farm.  We 
I  I    are  apt  to  feel  that  all  boys  living  in  rural  districts 

^)iiiiiniiii!aitiiiiiiiiiic^  should  be  trained  to  become  farmers,  and  that  all 
I  I    girls  should  be  educated   primarily   in  household 

I  I    arts.     It  does  not  seem  proper  for  the  word  voca- 

4>iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiuiiit4>    ,.        ,     1      ,1        T     ',    1        A  .-  11 

tion  to  be  thus  limited.  A  vocation  means  a  call- 
ing, and  a  calling  may  be  a  profession  as  well  as  an  industrial 
occupation.  Unless,  therefore,  the  artificial  distinction  is  made 
of  considering  vocational  education  the  same  as  industrial  educa- 
tion and  distinguishing  it  from  education  for  the  professions,  the 
word  cannot  be  used  in  so  narrow  a  sense,  but  must  be  used  in  its 
proper  sense  as  referring  to  any  calling  in  life.  In  our  present-day 
enthusiasm  for  industrial  training,  there  is  a  distinct  danger  that 
we  fall  into  the  mediaeval  error  of  trying  to  fit  every  child  for 
the  occupation  of  its  parents.  The  fact  that  a  boy  lives  on  a  farm 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  insisting  that  he  shall  be  educated  to 
be  a  farmer  provided  his  tastes  run  in  some  other  direction. 
Vocational  guidance  in  rural  districts  therefore  must  guide  the 
boy  on  the  farm  into  the  line  of  work  for  which  his  tastels  and 
abilities  fit  him,  whether  this  be  industrial  or  professional.  Voca- 
tional guidance  for  girls  in  rural  districts  implies  their  training 
for  the  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Unless  rural  chil- 
dren have  access  to  the  vocations  for  which  they  have  talent,  they 
are  limited  in  an  un-American  manner.  If  the  narrow  view  of 
vocational  education  that  some  people  hold  had  been  enforced  in 
the  past,  George  Washington  would  have  been  brought  up  to  be 
nothing  but  a  farmer,  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  become  nothing 
more  than  an  efficient  rail-splitter,  and  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
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would  have  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  work  in  her  father's 
household.  It  has  been  very  well  demonstrated  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan 
and  others  that  one's  religion,  politics,  and  vocations  are  largely 
determined  by  the  suggestions  that  surround  childhood  and  youth, 
j^early  all  adults  belong  to  the  church  of  their  father  and  mother, 
because  from  early  childhood  the  suggestions  in  that  direction 
exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  them.  The  youths  in  a  family 
nearly  always  hold  the  political  views  of  the  father  for  the  same 
reason.  If,  from  early  childhood,  the  boy  or  the  girl  is  surrounded 
with  suggestions  that  point  toward  college,  such  child  will  go  to 
college  as  naturally  as  to  grammar  school  or  high  school. 

The  child  in  the  rural  districts  is  surrounded  by  suggestions 
that  point  to  the  farm  much  more  than  by  suggestions  that  influence 
in  any  other  direction.  It  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  that  the 
important  work  of  the  teacher  in  rural  districts  would  be  to  give 
an  adequate  place  to  instruction  in  other  lines  of  life,  in  order  that 
the  child  might  have  a  proper  knowledge  thereof  and  determine 
his  choice.  Xobody  knows  whether  he  has  a  taste  for  anything 
until  he  knows  something  about  it.  A  child  in  the  city  cannot 
tell  whether  he  has  any  talent  for  farming  unless  he  is  brought 
in  contact  with  farm  life  in  some  way,  either  by  actual  experience, 
or  observation,  or  through  reading.  Similarly,  a  child  in  rural 
districts  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  naturally  fltted  to  be  a  civil 
engineer,  or  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer,  unless  he  is  likewise  given 
an  insight  into  the  work  of  these  professions.  He  already  has  an 
experience  of  twelve  hours  per  day  on  the  farm,  and  certainly  by 
tlie  time  he  is  fifteen  years  of  age  he  ought  to  know  whether  or 
not  his  tastes  and  talents  lie  in  the  direction  of  farming.  The 
very  important  factor  in  giving  this  boy  a  free  choice,  in  giving 
him  a  suitable  opportunity  of  finding  his  work  in  the  world,  is 
to  give  him  at  least  some  insight  into  lines  of  work  not  connected 
with  the  farm. 

If  the  statements  just  given  be  accepted,  it  is  evident  that  voca- 
tional guidance  in  rural  districts  is  a  most  difiicult  problem.  In 
the  towns  and  cities,  the  children  are  naturally  brought  into  con- 
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tact  with  many  kinds  of  occupations,  industries  and  professions. 
Thej  will  inevitably  gain  more  or  less  insight  into  many  occupa- 
tions, and  in  this  way,  by  the  natural  response  of  their  inner  selves, 
they  can  determine  what  line  of  work  most  appeals  to  them.  But 
in  rural  districts  the  child  comes  into  contact,  for  the  most  part, 
with  only  two  lines  of  work,  namely,  farming  and  teaching.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  course  of  early  life  he  sees  one  or  two  houses 
or  barns  erected  by  carpenters,  and  can  therefore  decide  whether 
he  has  any  liking  for  that  work;  but  he  does  not  get  into  contact 
with  one-twentieth  of  the  different  occupations  and  professions 
with  which  the  city  boy  is  familiar.  It  is  very  likely  that  of  any 
ten  boys  who  stay  at  home  on  the  farm  and  do  not  succeed,  these 
same  ten  boys,  if  placed  in  some  other  line  of  work,  would  have 
achieved  at  least  a  moderate  success ;  but  because  of  lack  of  voca- 
tional guidance  on  the  part  of  some  one,  and  because  of  lack  of 
knowledge  of  other  lines  of  work  than  farming,  these  boys  were 
doomed  to  failure. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  tendency  of  this  paper  thus  far  is 
to  argue  for  the  removal  of  the  rural  child  from  the  farm  to  the 
town.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  correct  statement  of  the 
case.  The  plea  is  that  the  child  of  a  farmer  is  entitled  to  the 
same  opportunities  for  choice  of  a  vocation  as  is  his  brother  in 
the  town  or  the  city.  The  person  who  would  exclude  from  the 
farmer's  son  all  knowledge  of  outside  occupations  and  thus  would 
compel  him  to  become  a  farmer  when  he  has  no  taste  for  that  line 
of  work,  would  be  committing  a  grave  crime  against  the  boy. 
When  the  farmer's  son  shows  that  he  loves  the  farmer's  work  and 
that  he  has  a  taste  for  rural  life,  the  matter  of  his  vocational 
guidance  solves  itself.  It  is  only  necessary  then  to  point  out  to 
him  the  necessity  of  a  good  practical  agricultural  education,  and 
to  show  him  how  to  get  it.  However,  in  any  rural  district  it  is 
likely  that  one-half  the  children  have  ^ut  little  taste  for  the  farm, 
and  therefore  should  have  the  opportunity  of  making  another  choice 
for  their  life  work. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  as  to  who  shall  give  vocational 
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guidance.  A  large  part,  perhaps  the  largest  part,  of  the  respon.- 
sibility  falls  upon  the  parents.  If  they  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  their  children  broad  and  varied  opportunities  for  choice, 
they  can  naturally  do  much  to  assist  the  children  in  finding  a  suit- 
able line  of  work.  The  pastor  of  a  church  in  a  rural  district  can 
also  do  much  to  assist.  The  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  has  a 
strong  influence  in  this  line.  As  these  agencies,  however,  are  out- 
side of  school  control,  they  will  be  passed  by  with  mere  mention. 

The  teacher  in  the  rural  districts  can  also  exercise  a  strong 
influence  in  this  matter,  but  unfortunately  for  us  in  this  state,  not 
many  of  our  teachers  are  qualified  to  undertake  this  work  with 
success.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  an  eighteen-year-old  girl,  brought 
up  in  the  city,  can  take  charge  of  a  school  in  the  country  and  give 
the  children  a  broad  vocational  guidance.  It  is  a  question  indeed 
whether  any  girl  is  qualified  to  suggest  a  life  work  to  any  boy. 
What  she  can  do  is  to  study  the  dispositions  of  the  children  and 
give  information  in  regard  to  them  to  some  one  else ;  but  she  does 
not  have  the  experience  in  life,  the  knowledge  of  varied  occupa- 
tions, and  the  good  judgment  to  be  of  much  value  in  advising  boys. 

We  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  give  vocational  g-uidance  in  rural  schools  is  the  supervising 
principal.  If  he  is  alive  to  the  opportunities  of  his  position,  he 
will  know  personally  every  pupil  under  his  supervision,  and  every 
home  in  his  territory.  If  a  supervising  principal  were  to  spend 
one-half  of  his  time  visiting  the  homes  of  the  children,  he  could 
do  a  magnificent  piece  of  work.  By  means  of  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  he  would  know  the  children  and  their  home  conditions, 
and  could  lay  his  plans  accordingly.  The  supervising  principal 
usually  occupies  his  position  for  a  much  longer  time  than  does  the 
teacher.  He  therefore  has  an  acquaintanceship  covering  a  number 
of  years.  His  suggestions  will  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
child  and  upon  the  parents,  provided  he  is  a  person  who  commands 
respect.  He  also  has  a  comparatively  broad  knowledge  of  various 
occupations  of  men  and  women,  and  can  give  counsel  with  intelli- 
gence. 
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The  next  question  is,  how  can  such  guidance  be  given  by  the 
supervising  principal  ?  It  has  already  been  stated  that  he  should 
have  an  individual  knowledge  of  his  pupils  and  of  their  homes. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  most  children  have  their  life  work  deter- 
mined by  the  suggestions  thrown  around  them.  The  conclusion 
is  that  the  supervising  principal  should  see  to  it  that  the  children 
«  should  have  some  knowledge  of  all  the  standard  professions  and 
occupations  which  men  and  women  pursue.  He  should  see  to  it 
that  in  every  school  there  are  catalognies  and,  if  possible,  illustra- 
tions of  our  state  normal  schools  and  of  colleges  and  technical 
schools  for  men  and  women.  He  should  see  to  it  that  through  the 
teacher  or  otherwise,  the  pupils  examine  these  catalogues  and 
circulars,  that  they  understand  the  requirements  necessary  for 
entrance  to  these  institutions,  that  they  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  courses  given  at  these  institutions;  and  in  his  visits  to 
the  schools  he  should  give  talks,  either  to  the  school  as  a  whole, 
or  to  the  larger  pupils  in  groups,  on  the  subject  of  the  acquirement 
of  a  higher  education.  He  should  set  forth  the  value  of  a  higher 
education  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  has  been  repeatedly  estimated 
in  our  school  journals.  He  should  call  attention  to  the  many 
distinguished  men  and  women  whose  success  was  largely  based  on 
higher  education.  In  this  way  he  may  arouse  ambition  that  is, 
after  all,  fundamental  to  vocational  guidance,  because  the  first 
requisite  is  that  a  child  should  want  to  do  something.  It  is  hard 
to  guide  a  child  that  does  not  want  to  go  anywhere. 

The  supervising  principal  in  a  rural  district  should  take  the 
larger  boys  and  girls  to  see  some  occupations  in  operation.  A  day 
spent  on  a  fine  farm  would  give  these  children  a  proper  conception 
of  what  a  farm  can  be  and  should  be,  and  in  that  way  he  might 
discover  which  of  his  children  are  evidently  adapted  to  farm  life. 
The  same  children  should  be  taken  to  the  county  court  house  and 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  of  the  court.  They 
should  be  taken  to  the  office  of  a  physician,  who  would  explain 
to  them  the  nature  of  his  profession.  They  should  visit  factories, 
stores,  and  other  places  of  worthy  occupation.     If  possible,  some 
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public-spirited  men  and  women  might  be  induced  to  speak  to  the 
children,  at  their  schools  or  to  groups  of  schools,  in  relation  to  their 
several  occupations.  Books  relating  to  various  industries  and  pro- 
fessions, biographies  of  disting-uished  men  and  vp-omen,  should  be 
in  a  school  library ;  and  a  supervizing  principal  should  see  to  it  that 
these  books  are  read  by  the  pupils,  and  he  should  also  see  to  it  that 
these  books  and  catalogues  above  mentioned  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  for  their  information.  In  this,  and  other 
ways  that  suggest  themselves,  it  is  possible  for  the  supervising 
principal  to  give  the  children  under  his  care  at  least  some  knowl- 
edge of  a  large  number  of  life's  occupations. 

Closely  connected  with  this  work  is  the  great  necessity  of  point- 
ing out  to  pupils  and  parents  how  they  may  raise  money  that  may 
be  necessary  in  order  that  the  child  may  be  properly  trained  and 
equipped  for  his  vocation.  It  is  very  likely  that  one-half  the 
children  in  rural  districts  who  fail  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
They  and  their  parents  do  not  know  the  value  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion ;  they  do  not  know  where  higher  institutions  are ;  they  do  not 
know  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  such  institutions,  nor  the 
kind  of  courses  the  institutions  offer,  how  much  mbney  it  takes 
to  go  through  such  institutions,  and  what  opportunities  there  are 
for  self-help  on  the  part  of  students  in  these  institutions.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  many  colleges  a  large  number  of  the  students 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  their  education  except  through 
outside  aid  or  through  self-help.  N'early  all  children  in  rural 
districts  have  a  vague  idea  that  a  college  education  is  only  for 
the  children  of  the  well-to-do.  It  is  probable  that  that  is  one 
strong  reason  why  many  rural  children  fail  to  get  a  higher  educa- 
tion. It  does  not  enter  their  minds  for  a  moment  that  they  can 
achieve  such  education.  It  seems  so  utterly  beyond  them  that 
they  never  entertain  a  thought  of  attempting  to  get  it.  The 
supervising  principal  therefore  should  by  all  means  point  out  to 
the  children  instances  where  a  young  man  went  to  college  with 
$G00,  and  at  the  end  of  his  four  year  course  came  out  with  $1,200. 
And  another  instance  where  two  boys  went  to  college  on  dittle 
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money,  but  during  their  summer  vacations  always  earned  from 
$350  to  $500  apiece,  and  that  there  are  bureaus  at  all  colleges 
designed  to  assist  students  to  earn  money  as  they  go  along.  He 
should  also  make  it  clear  to  the  girls  that  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
went  to  the  University  of  Michigan  with  only  a  few  dollars,  but 
that  by  means  of  teaching,  tutoring,  and  by  giving  music  lessons, 
she  earned  her  way  through,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  girl  who 
can  meet  the  requirements  to  enter  a  hospital  and  support  herself 
as  she  goes  along  by  her  wages,  until  she  becomes  a  trained  nurse. 
The  supervising  principal  can  also  interest  people  of  wealth  in 
the  proposition  of  educating  promising  children  who  are  poor. 

The  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  higher  institutions,  and  ways 
and  means  of  being  educated  in  them,  is  therefore  a  very  wonder- 
ful work  which  has  hardly  been  touched  by  our  educational  system 
of  today,  and  it  offers  a  field  of  usefulness  of  the  supervising 
principal  for  doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  for  the  chil- 
dren under  his  jurisdiction. 


EMANCIPATION 


Tomorrow  smiles.     She  will  emancipate. 

Hang  now  your  yoke  of  fear  upon  her  gate. 

Tomorrow's  beacon  lights  the  crooked  thoroughfare^ 

And  shines  from  bridge  to  bridge 

Until  the  bight  is  passed  and  you  are  there. 

Where?    Where  you  shall  yet  escape  the  unnamed  thing 

That  is  the  cause  of  all  your  suffering. 

Near  Death's  dark  well? 

Mayhap,  if  you  rebel 

And  drag  before  Tomorrow's  mercy  seat 

Too  many  unemployed  yesterdays  replete  with  selfish  aims. 


Tomorrow  smiles.    Alway  she  names  a  chance 
For  our  deliverance. 


Minnie  E.  Hats. 


I 


More  Technical  Grammar 

E.  E.  Gates,  Los  Angeles,  Califoenia. 

|iiHimniHDiiiiiiiHiiic|  HAVE  just  been  looking  through  the  cominence- 

I  ment  album,   containing  autographs,   photographs, 

I  programs,  etc.,  of  a  girl  who  has  just  graduated 

I  from  one  of  the  best  high  schools  of  this  city — and 

^]ii iiiaiiiiiiiiiiiici^  this  city  supports  fifteen  high  schools.     This  girl 

I  I  has  taken  high  rank  in  her  English  work.     I  found 

I  1  I    several  times  under  kodak  pictures  in  which  she 

4>]iiiiiiiiriiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiEii>  J.  ,,  ,,  .  ,,  , 

was  one  oi  the  group  the  names  oi  the  group,  and 

herself  marked  "me."  Country-wide  "correct  English  weeks"  will 
not  effect  such  a  change  in  this  girl  that  she  will  always  use  "I" 
and  "me"  correctly.  ■'No  doubt  if  she  had  shown  this  picture  to 
her  teacher  and  had  said,  "This  is  Clara,  Mary,  and  me,"  her 
teacher  would  have  corrected  her.  Some  time  this  constant  cor- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  "bring  in  the  sheaves,"  and 
our  pupil  will  say,  "This  is  Clara,  Mary,  and  I."  But  the  fact 
remains  that  this  girl  does  not  know  grammar. 

But  we,  the  teachers,  are  not  free  from  verbal  pitfalls.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  comment  that  many  a  teacher  loses  a  good 
position  because  in  his  letter  of  application  he  commits  some! 
solecism  or  misspells  a  word.  The  reason  that  those  teachers  hold 
their  positions  is  because  they  have  so  many  other  strong  points 
that  boards  of  education  can  afford  to  overlook  such  lapses.  A 
conductor  of  teachers'  institutes  in  one  of  the  Eastern  states  was 
so  good  a  man  for  the  work  that  the  department  was  willing  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  used  "don't"  with  he,  she,  and  it. 

Again,  a  lady  was  investigating  a  private  school  in  which  to 
place  her  son.  In  the  conversation  the  principal  said,  "Between 
you  and  I."  She  brought  the  investigation  to  a  close  and  with- 
drew.    And  by  that  solecism  the  principal  lost  a  good  prospect. 

But  correctness  in  grammar  will  not  always  save.  In  a  certain 
school  the  primary  teacher  used  very  correct  English.     You  never 
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heard  her  make  a  mistake.  But  she  absolutely  ignored  the  prin- 
cipal and  refused  to  take  any  orders  from  him.  Her  correct  Eng- 
lish was  not  enough  to  hold  her  place  for  the  next  year. 

The  best  investment  for  many  of  the  popular  magazines  would 
be  to  hire  a  high-salaried  proofreader  who  is  absolutely  correct  in 
spelling  and  grammar. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  I  so  much  admired  my  mother  was 
her  statement  that  when  at  school  she  could  analyze  and  parse  any 
jjart  of  Milton's  ''Paradise  Lost."  Of  course,  this  was  before  the 
days  of  high  schools,  and  the  t)oarding-school  that  my  mother 
attended  was  in  session  all  the  year  except  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  my  mother's  English  was  pure  and  gram- 
matically correct. 

Language  lessons  (the  books)  should  be  put  under  lock  and  key, 
or  burned.  We  must  return  to  formal  (technical)  gramman 
With  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  handle  the  subject  one  year 
is  enough  for  its  complete  mastery.  But  if  the  teacher  cannot 
successfully  handle  the  subject,  the  pupil  will  "just  hate  gram- 
mar.'' A  great  deal  of  the  instruction  in  formal  grammar  is  a 
futile  weariness  of  the  Hesh  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Gram- 
mar has  been  made  too  artificial.  Ardent  technicians  in  language 
have  endeavored  to  reduce  English  to  a  system  and  to  fashion  rules 
for  every  use  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  effort  has  multiplied 
rules  and  developed  hair-splitting  distinctions  that  bewilder  the 
learner  and  breed  an  utter  distaste  for  all  language  study.  All 
this  is  to  be  regretted,  because  there  is  no  realm  of  study  more 
fascinating  than  that  which  opens  up  in  the  study  of  words.  The 
child  in  whom  is  induced  the  love  of  words  with  all  their  romantic 
history,  their  fertilizing  possibilities  for  thought,  is  on  the  road 
to  a  sound  and  thorough  education.  Since  words  are  the  funda- 
mental and  essential  tools  to  all  human  endeavor,  the  living  bodies 
of  ideas,  the  main  avenues  to  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  love 
for  them  and  interest  them  are  the  best  quickeners  of  intelli- 
gence. Once  given  a  vital  interest  in  words,  the  desire  to  use  them 
wisely  and  correctly  will  come,  and  grammar  will  take  its  proper 
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and  intelligent  place — not  an  arbitrary  and  troublesome  study — 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  tbe  tools  of  the  brain  that  instruction 
in  carpentry  bears  to  the  saw,  the  chisel,  and  the  plane. 

As  a  resolver  of  occasional  doubts  grammar  retains  its  value 
even  for  the  trained  writer.  Arnold  Bennett  in  one  of  his  novels 
uses  "whom"  as  the  subject  of  a  verb.  McMaster,  the  historian, 
has  made  the  same  mistake.  Such  dangers  are  ever  present,  and 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  alone  can  save  when  the  ear  fails.  Had 
Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  McMaster  taken  the  trouble  to  "parse"  their 
sentences  they  would  have  escaped  the  pitfall. 

The  "fads"  have  crowded  grammar  to  the  wall.  English  is  an 
art  and  is  indivisible.  We  cannot  break  it  up  into  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  grammar,  composition  and  rhetoric,  treating  them 
all  as  independent  subjects.  They  are  all  essential  to  good  Eng- 
lish. Reading,  writing  and  spelling  have  been  crowded  to  the  rear 
by  drawing,  music  and  physical  culture,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
have  expressionless  readers,  poor  spellers,  and  bad  penmen.  Presi- 
dent Schurman  once  said,  "We  find  that  all  who  are  in  any  way 
engaged  with  the  practical  work  of  education  have  to  protest  con- 
stantly against  the  multitude  of  subjects  which  the  ^reformers,' 
'cranks,'  and  'faddists'  would  require  our  boys  and  girls  to  study 
iu  the  schools.  If  they  get  their  way,  the  mental  energies  of  our 
"cliildren  will  be  dissipated,  and  education  will  become  a  sheer 
impossibility."  These  words  of  Dr.  Schurman  were  spoken 
lliirty  years  ago.  The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  whether  or 
not  the  prophecy  is  coming  true. 

"The  question  that  I  would  lay  at  the  heart  of  every  school," 
says  Professor  Hart,  "of  every  person  connected  with  the  school, 
be  he  trustee,  superintendent,  teacher,  or  parent,  is  this:  Does 
the  school  that  graduates  its  pupils  without  the  ability  to  spell, 
punctuate,  form  g-ranunatical  sentences  and  paragi-aphs,  and  use 
words  correctly,  do  its  duty  by  the  state  ?  I  say,  I^o.  Whatever 
else  the  school  may  accomplish  or  neglect,  its  first  duty,  last  and 
every  time,  is  to  make  the  pupils  write.  Writing  is  the  badge 
of  education.    Without  the  gift  of  communicating  one's  knowledge 
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and  thought  in  readable  shape  one  is  little  better  than  a  skilled 
mechanic  or  a  routined  shopkeeper.  Writing  is  an  unavoidable 
part  of  life." 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (now  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old)  we  read :  "The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  necessity  of  correctness  in  the  formation  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs  is  like  the  necessity  of  accurate  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  in  mathematical  work,  and  that  com- 
position proper — grouping  of  sentences  into  paragraphs — as  well 
as  the  development  of  a  central  idea  should  never  be  taught  until 
the  basis  of  correct  sentences  is  attained."  ?C 

But  despite  all  this  criticism  from  some  within  the  ranks,  our 
educational  institution  stands  today  at  once  the  firm  foundation 
and  the  crowning  ornament  of  this  great  republic,  l^o  vocation 
can  be  niore  patriotic  than  that  of  serving  in  its  ranks ;  no  calling 
can  be  more  holy  than  that  of  ministering  in  its  name.  The  pen- 
dulum will  always  return  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  its  arc. 


AFTERGLOW 

The  gods  were  wisest  when  they  gave  us  dreams, 

For  he  the  sweetest  joy  of  living  knows 
Who  finds  reality  in  all  that  seems, 

The  perfect  sunsets  in  the  afterglows! 

Aethur  Wallace  Peach. 
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Gaeey  C.  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Psychology, 
School,  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  Author  of  "Army 
Lessons    in    English,"    Joint   Author   of    "Myers'    Mental 

Measures,"  Etc. 

f"»""""'°»"""«"tLL  breathless  sat  the  little  four-year^ld  girl  one 

I  evening,  on  her  father's  knee.     He  was  reading  to 

5  her  such  stories  as  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  the 

I                   I  Golden  Goose,  Alladin's  Lamp,  Hansel  and  Gretel, 

SiuiiiiiiniiaiiiiuiiiiiiK^  t^6  Little  Tin  Soldier,  or  chapters  from  Robinson 

I                   I  Crusoe.     ISfearby,  her  brother  of  six  was    playing 

I                   I  with  his  Meccano  set.    Although  most  df.  these  sto- 

^aintiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiE  ^.-gg  were  old  to  him,  he  felt  impelled  to  move  close 

to  his  father  every  now  and  then  to  get  the  details  of  the  story. 
But  his  building  was  attractive  too,  so  that  it  was  with  a  strange 
mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure  that  the  little  lad  alternated  be- 
tween the  stories  and  the  toys. 

But  to  have  her  father  read  was  Betty's  second  choice.  "Won't 
you  take  me  along  to  the  Reading  Room  tonight  ?"  she  had  pleaded 
when  her  mother  left  the  house  for  the  one-time  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  Here  the  mother  soon  began 
to  read  the  same  stories  which  were  being  read  back  home  to  Jack 
and  Betty.  But  she  was  reading  to  a  score  of  listeners,  who 
were  mostly  five  times  four  in  years  of  life,  even  if  they  had 
missed  much  of  childhood's  heritage  of  four  and  six. 

Although  they  were  grown  up  they  had  imaginations  much  like 
children.  Their  thrills  were  perhaps  as  great  as  Betty's;  their 
emotions  doubtless  as  intense.  Perhaps  some  of  them  lacked  the 
vividness  of  pictures  which  the  little  girl  enjoyed,  since  she  had 
had  much  greater  practice  in  such  art.  Some  had  almost  never 
heard  such  stories  in  their  own  or  any  other  language.  But  like 
the  little  girl,  they  revelled  in  the  fancies  that  were  wrought. 

Who  were  these  listeners  ?    They  were  earnest  men  from  Georgia, 
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Texas,  Tennessee,  Arabia,  Iceland  or  Peru.  Some,  perhaps,  had 
great-grandfathers  whose  great-grandfathers  had  in  turn  spoken 
English  from  their  early  childhood.  Others  either  did  not  read  or 
write  English,  did  not  speak  English  well,  or  maybe  did  not  even 
understand  English  with  facility.  Indeed,  of  the  twenty  there 
may  have  been  represented  twenty  nations  of  the  earth.  How- 
ever different  their  nationalities,  however  remote  their  native 
lands,  they  were  all  Americans,  and  Americans  with  a  common 
ownership  no  race  or  soil  or  clime  can  sever.  They  owned  the 
power  to  play;  play,  too,  with  the  imagination. 

The  games  they  played  at  these  reading  hours  were  not  by  hands 
and  legs,  but  by  their  minds.  Some  of  these  games  were  perhaps 
a  little  new,  but  within  them  is  so  much  that  is  of  universal 
knowledge  that  the  stories  which  they  heard  are  but  descriptions 
of  creatures  which  these  men  joined  in  creating  for  their  own 
amusement  and  for  the  amusement  of  their  comrades. 

Why  did  not  the  mother  take  Jack  and  Betty  with  her  to  the 
Reading  Room  ?  The  men  would  have  been  delighted  with  their 
presence.  There  would  have  been  no  begging  to  go  home,  nor 
signs  of  weariness  by  this  junior  pair.  They  would  have  learned 
a  great  deal  too.  They  would  have  enjoyed  the  same  stories  which 
they  heard  at  home,  and  the  father  could  have  used  the  time  for 
other  things.  But  for  the  children  to  enjoy  the  same  stories  with 
these  grown-ups  would  suggest  that  these  men  were  doing  a  small 
child's  job.  These  stories  then  would  lose  their  charm,  to  be 
despised  instead  as  juvenile. 

In  the  reading  hour,  then,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  classroom, 
the  adult  who  is  a  learner  of  the  rudiments  wants  to  think  that 
his  task  is  anything  but  childish.  To  him  it  must  always  seem 
the  great  big  job,  the  man's-sized  job  it  really  is.  l!Tone,  indeed, 
who  witness  the  learning  by  a  one-time  adult  illiterate  will  doubt 
the  stupendousness  of  such  a  learner's  task. 

If  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  I^ational  Army  to  the 
degree  of  inability  to  read  an  English  newspaper  or  write  an 
English  letter  is  a  fair  measure  of  the  adult  American  population. 
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there  are  more  than  twenty  millions  of  Americans  with  training 
and  educational  handicaps  similar  to  that  score  of  eager  listeners 
to  the  fairy  tales  and  legends. 

The  books  in  that  reading  room  are  where  the  men  can  handle 
them  and  can  make  their  choice  without  ceremony — a  child's 
library  for  adults.  A  very  attractive  feature  of  the  modern  chil- 
dren's library  is  the  arrangement  of  all  books  within  the  view 
and  reach  of  every  child.  The  little  readers  can  examine  the  titles 
of  these  books,  pull  them  from  the  shelves,  leaf  through  them,  look 
at  the  illustrations,  and  make  up  their  own  minds  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  read  this  book  or  that.  Sometimes  such  readers  like 
to  peruse  several  pages  while  in  the  reading  room.  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  stimulating  as  to  read  where  many  others  read. 
There's  inspiration  in  the  very  atmosphere  breathed  in  a  busy 
reading  room. 

Indeed,  professional  men  and  women  and  other  people  skilled 
in  the  use  of  books,  get  considerable  delight  to  go  among  shelves 
of  books  to  browse  and  pick  a  book  out  here  and  there.  Of  course, 
in  haste,  the  card  index  catalogue  is  the  time-saver  to  the  learner 
skilled  in  library  study;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  intermediate 
masses  cannot  be  at  ease  among  card  catalogues. 

These  facts  and  findings  suggest  a  need  for  a  decided  change  in 
the  planning  of  the  popular  library.  The  libraries  of  today  that 
ordinarily  are  considered  best  are  for  two  classes  of  people,  the 
savants  and  children.  Of  the  former  there  are  perhaps  10  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  population ;  of  children  perhaps  another  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  population.  For  the  remaining  70  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  America  the  public  library  makes  practically 
no  appeal,  nor  does  it  offer  service. 

What  is  most  tieeded  nov)  is  a  library  for  the  masses,  a  library 
of  booJcs  which  can  be  read  by  children  from  6  to  14,  but  which  are 
not  in  a  room  labeled  Children's  Library,  nor  frequented  by 
children. 

Perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  literate  or  partly  literate  people 
of  a  given  community  would  enjoy  most  of  the  books  now  found  in 
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a  children's  library  or  children's  section  of  a  main  library,  if 
those  books  were  not  stamped  by  their  location  as  strictly  chil- 
dren's books.  Just  because  there  is  no  library  for  these  inter- 
mediate masses,  the  cheap,  trashy  novel,  written  without  consider- 
ation of  art,  of  English,  or  loftiness  of  ideals,  attracts  a  large 
number,  only  to  leave  such  readers  without  a  desire  for  anything 
that  is  loftier. 

This  library  for  the  masses  would  contain,  of  course,  the  elemen- 
tary readings  with  the  strictly  childish  things  omitted.  The  best 
appeals  to  the  human  fancy  in  all  literature  would  be  therq*; 
biogi'aphies  that  set  forth  human  struggles  and  human  sacrifices 
would  make  up  a  major  part.  Books  designed  to  disseminate  facts 
would  be  in  simple  form  and  appeal  in  a  strictly  human  fashion. 
Whatever  would  appear,  there  would  prevail  in  all  a  paramount 
appeal  to  the  imagination. 

Picture  the  average  man  with  the  pick,  the  man  on  the  lathe, 
the  girl  at  the  counter  or  stitching-machine,  the  street  vender,  the 
cobbler,  the  average  shop-girl,  the  fifty  million  men  and  women 
who  have  never  dared  to  look  into  a  reading  room — ^picture  them 
in  a  library,  among  others  of  their  educational  level,  lost  in  books 
that  are  worth  while,  or  maybe  at  their  home  reading  from  such 
books  in  silence,  or  reading  to  the  baby  brother,  baby  sitser,  or 
aged  parents.  That  picture  realized  would  be  a  great  step  toward 
a  more  complete  democracy. 


Editorial 

THE  LUEE  OF  THE  "MOVIES." 

The  commercial  "movies"  are  strongly  intrenched  in  our  American 
life  and  are  wholly  disposed  to  hold  their  ground  against  any  and 
every  assault  of  criticism.  So  much  money  has  been  invested  in  them 
that  the  entire  resources  of  "commercialism"  are  available  and  will  be 
unstintedly  employed  in  resisting  all  attacks  from  whatever  quarter. 
They  have  strategically  prevailed  upon  the  public  schools  and  even  the 
churches  to  subsidize  them  with  either  monetary  or  moral  support, — 
or  with  both.  They  have  caught  the  popular  fancy  or  taste  and  have 
spread  throughout  the  world, — displacing  much  that  has  held  a  high 
place  in  human  regard  heretofore,  so  that  first-class  drama  and  artists 
of  a  high  order  of  talent  are  becoming  amazingly  scarce.  If.  therefore, 
any  one  ventures  to  criticise  the  movies  he  takes  his  life  in  his  hand. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  schools, 
the  churches,  and  the  press,  to  "think  deeply  and  speak  plainly  upon 
the  subject.  We  should  all  do  what  we  can  to  minimize  the  evil  and 
conserve  the  good  of  this  new  and  world-wide  "art,"  or  "pursuit,"  or 
"hobby,"  or  "craze," — the  name  given  to  it  depending  largely  upon 
one's  personal  point  of  view. 

Wherein  lies  the  lure  of  the  movies?  It  is  a  fair  question,  and  if 
we  could  induce  everyone  to  raise  it  and  answer  it  intelligently  and 
candidly,  the  whole  subject  would  be  shorn  of  its  more  serious  dan- 
gers,— which  are  most  likely  to  affect  those  who  are  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  therefore  the  more  easily  a  prey  to  subconscious  influ- 
ences which  will  lead  them  astray. 

The  appeal  of  the  movies  is  to  the  imagination,  through  the  subtle 
influence  of  sense  impressions.  This  is  the  easiest  method  of  impart- 
ing knowledge,  producing  feeling,  and  influencing  the  will  in  making 
choices,  with  but  little  individual  effort  or  real  strength-producing 
exercise  of  the  mental  or  spiritual  faculties.  The  impressions  are  in 
excess,  both  as  respects  quantity  and  rapidity;  and  the  effect  is  often 
a  distorted  view  of  things.  It  may  be  compared,  not  inaptly,  to  the 
effect  upon  the  digestion  of  swallowing,  very  rapidly,  altogether  too 
much  and  too  many  varieties  of  food.  It  produces  a  serious  mental 
and  moral  dyspepsia,  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  abnormal  attitures  of 
mind  and  courses  of  action.  Overdoses  of  impression  are  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  individual  and  to  society  than  is  intemperance  in 
eating,  and  these  dangers  approximate  those  involved  in  the  drink 
habit.     The  individual  should  be  warned  and  society  should  be  pro- 
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tected  from  the  manifold  evils  of  intemperate  indulgence  in  sense 
impressions  which  suggest,  impel  toward,  and  often  result  in  habits 
of  thought  and  overt  deeds  of  immorality  and  crime.  The  tendency 
of  the  commercial  movies  is  strongly  and  definitely  along  this  line. 


The  increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States  is  most  alarming.  The 
Boston  Herald  recently  commented  upon  this  unwelcome  fact  in  a 
double-column  editorial,  citing 'the  testimony  of  Raymond  B.  Fosdick, 
who  has  compiled  crime  statistics  of  this  and  other  countries  for  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.     Says  the  Herald: 

"In  1916,  London,  with  its  7,250,000  population,  had  only  nine  pre- 
meditated murders,  according  to  Mr.  Fosdick's  figures.  Chicago,  only 
one-third  as  large,  had  in  the  same  year  105  murders,  or  12  times  as 
many.  In  that  year,  which  was  not  an  exceptional  year,  there  were 
20  more  murders  in  Chicago  than  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
combined.  N'ew  York  City,  in  1916,  had  exactly  six  times  as  many 
homicides  as  London  in  the  same  year;  in  1917,  it  had  57  more  homi- 
cides than  England  and  Wales  combined;  in  1918,  it  had  67  more 
homicides  than  England  and  Wales  combined. 

"Comparisons  of  other  American  cities  with  foreign  cities  are 
scarcely  less  depressing.  Thus,  in  the  three-year  period  1916-1918, 
Glasgow  had  38  homicides ;  Philadelphia,  which  is  only  a  trifle  larger, 
had  281.  Liverpool  and  St.  Louis  are  of  approximately  the  same 
size;  in  1915,  St.  Louis  had  11  times  as  many  homicides,  and  in  1916, 
8  times  as  many  as  Liverpool.  Los  Angeles,  one-twentieth  the  size 
of  London,  had  in  1916  two  more  homicides  than  London,  and  in  1917 
10  more.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one-tenth  the  size  of  London,  had  more 
than  three  times  as  many  homicides  in  1917,  and  approximately  twice 
as  many  in  1918.  The  comparisons  of  burglaries,  robberies  and 
attempted  robberies  in  the  principal  English  and  American  cities  are 
almost  equally  disturbing." 


Now  we  are  not  saying  that  these  startling  and  distressing  facts  are 
all  chargeable  to  the  American  habit  of  an  almost  universal  patronage 
of  the  movies.  But  we  do  believe  that  the  tendencies  of  the  movie 
habit  are  strongly  in  this  direction.  The  popular  movies  depict  the 
details  of  crime  with  the  utmost  vividness.  This  feature  is  scarcely 
ever  missing  from  an  evening  movie  show  which  is  sold  to  the  public, 
and  is  ordinarily  present  even  in  the  shows  given  in  the  schoolhouses 
and  churches.  The  industry  thrives  on  the  presentations  of  the  expe- 
riences and  methods  of  burglars,  cheats,  forgers,  runaways,  adulterers. 
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and  murderers.  Those  who  habitually  attend  demand  larger  and 
stronger  doses,  continually,  just  as  do  the  victims  of  the  liquor  or 
morphine  habit.  School  and  church  movies  often  start  with  a  strictly 
censored  program,  but  if  the  censorship  continues  to  be  strict  the  show 
soon  breaks  down  and  is  discontinued. 


Besides  the  above  leading  and  vital  moral  objections  to  the  movies 
as  they  are  today,  the  church  and  the  school  should  take  cognizance 
of  their  effect  upon  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  the  young 
people.  The  very  young  patrons  of  last  night's  movies  should  have 
been  in  bed,  getting  good,  healthful  sleep  and  conservation  of  nerve 
forces,  instead  of  being  in  a  congested  audience  room  until  ten  o'clock 
or  later,  amid  its  excitements,  its  over-stimuli  of  mind  and  body  and 
its  bad  air.  The  young  people  of  high  school  age  should  have  been 
at  home,  studying  tomorrow's  lessons.  If  the  reader  of  these  para- 
graphs is  skeptical,  let  him  keep  tabs  on  the  deportment,  the  scholar- 
ship, and  the  general  attitude  and  condition  of  the  habitues  of  the 
weekly  movies  (if  there  fortunately  be  only  one  show  a  week)  and 
compare  the  same  with  the  record  on  other  days.  We  would  be  glad 
to  recei're  statements  of  the  results  of  such  observations. 

Mr.  Fosdick,  who  is  above  cited  by  the  Herald,  says : 

"With  all  its  kindliness  and  good  nature,  the  temper  of  our  com- 
munities contains  a  strong  strain  of  violence.  We  condone  violence 
and  shirk  its  punishment.  We  lack  a  high  instinct  for  order.  We 
lack  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  obedience  to  restraint  which  is  demanded 
for  the  common  good.  We  lack  a  certain  respect  for  our  own  security 
and  the  terms  upon  which  civilized  communities  keep  the  peace." 

Let  us  strive  in  our  educational  institutions  and  methods  to  coun- 
teract all  tendency  toward  disorder,  violence  and  crime, — ^which  breed 
so  easily  when  their  details  are  forever  being  presented  through  the 
lure  of  the  movies. 

FRANK   HERBERT   PALMER. 


World  reconstruction  demands  world  sympathy,  and  this  sympathy 
must  be  deep  and  real.  Jesus  said,  "The  field  is  the  world."  John 
Wesley,  a  very  exemplary  disciple  of  Jesus,  is  reported  as  saying, 
"The  world  is  my  parish."  Until  we  gain  the  world-vision,  the  world- 
sympathy,  the  sense  of  world-fellowship,  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
humanity  cannot  exert  their  full  and  saving  force.  It  is  character- 
istic of  minds  which  have  been  emancipated  by  the  true  culture  to 
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feel  this  larger  sense  of  relationship  to  the  whole  of  humanity.  Just 
here  the  wise  teacher  will  guard  against  the  natural  limitations  of 
his  calling.  Our  efficiency  depends  so  much  upon  our  concentration 
that  the  temptation  of  each  man  who  loves  his  calling  is  to  sacrifice 
symmetry  to  working  power.  This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  Each 
tends  to  do  that  which  exercises  his  strongest  faculties  and  most  active 
powers.  His  interest  in  his  own  department  of  service  is  intense, 
and  this  very  intensity,  in  itself  commendable,  absorbs  his  sympathy 
and  so  tends  to  withdraw  it  from  other  fields  of  service  equally  impor- 
tant. Culture  should  inhibit  this  excessive  tendency  toward  special- 
ization by  calling  out  the  dormant  faculties,  and  by  the  ceaseless 
demand  that  one  shall  see  his  work  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  human  service.  When  a  man  has  acquired  mastery  in  his  own 
specialty  he  should  put  it  behind  him,  and  should  exercise  a  catho- 
licity, a  scope,  a  freedom  of  vision  which  shall  enable  him  to  look 
without  bias  and  with  sympathetic  interest  upon  every  new  fact  and 
every  worthy  cause  which  may  have  a  claim  upon  him  as  a  citizen 
of  the  great  world  of  humanity.  Scholarship  exists  not  for  its  own 
sake  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  There  must  be  a  world-fellowship 
of  minds,  world-sympathy  of  souls  before  there  can  be  a  parliament 
of  man  or  a  federation  of  the  world.  Culture  must  ally  itself  with 
the  vision  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  religion,  if  it  would  accomplish 
the  great  and  needed  work  of  amelioration. 

For  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  his  work^s  sake,  each  individual 
should  maintain  the  comprehensive  outlook.  We  should  not  be  the 
victims  of  adaptation.  The  polar  bear  is  so  well  adapted  to  his  envi- 
ronment that  he  cannot  survive  anywhere  else.  He  is  imprisoned  in 
his  habitat.  A  man  may  be  imprisoned  in  a  specialty,  much  to  his 
detriment.  But  a  man  who  relates  his  work  to  the  work  of  others 
will  know  something  of  the  other  work ;  and  through  brotherly  interest 
and  sympathy  will  find  his  own  emancipation. 


This  higher,  broader  culture,  which  thinks  not  so  much  of  a  spe- 
cialty as  of  the  whole  character  and  worth  of  the  individual,  insures 
a  kind  of  elevation  of  thought  and  purpose  which  enables  one  to  deal 
with  practical  affairs  as  from  a  higher  ground.  He  may  say  nothing 
of  philosophy  or  of  spiritual  laws,  but  he  will  display  a  certain  mas- 
tery in  dealing  with  men  and  with  problems,  which  will  distinguish 
his  service  from  that  of  ordinary  men.  Emerson  says,  "A  wise  man, 
who  knows  not  only  what  Plato  but  what  Saint  John  can  show  him, 
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can  easily  raise  the  affair  he  deals  with  to  a  certain  majesty.  Plato 
says  Pericles  owed  his  elevation  to  the  lessons  of  Anaxagoras.  Burke 
descended  from  a  higher  sphere  when  he  wonld  influence  human 
affairs."  Is  not  this  the  aim  of  Culture — the  aim  of  the  true  eman- 
cipation of  all  our  faculties — to  enable  us  to  descend  from  higher 
ground  to  the  consideration  of  human  affairs;  to  enable  us  to  bring 
a  certain  universality  of  judgment  to  bear  even  upon  seemingly  petty 
details?  And  does  not  the  educator,  whether  in  administrative  work 
or  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  classroom,  peculiarly  need  to  cultivate 
this  higher  thought,  purpose  and  attitude  toward  his  fellow  workers 
and  pupils? 

We  must  unite  learning  and  life,  not  by  bringing  learning  down, 
but  by  bringing  life  up  to  ideal  standards,  and  in  doing  this  we  should 
remember  that  life  itself  is  the  great  uniting  principle  of  the  universe. 
However  widely  men  may  differ  in '  degree  of  intellectual  culture, 
they  share  a  common  life ;  and  the  highest  office  of  learning  is  to  lead 
this  common  life  toward  its  true  end.  Culture  should  be  synonymous 
with  amelioration.  Selfish  culture  must  be  in  the  end  self-destructive. 
The  true  spirit  of  culture  seeks  the  realization  of  self  in  the  service 
of  others.  The  great,  divine  law  of  gain  is  the  law  of  giving.  He 
who  sows  with  bountiful  hand  shall  reap  the  fruitful  field  with  glad- 
ness of  heart,  while  he  who  sows  sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparingly. 
The  reaction  upon  us  of  our  friendly  efforts  in  behalf  of  others  is 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  self  within.  We  find  ourselves  by  losing 
ourselves  in  the  service  of  our  fellow  men.  Thus  individualism  and 
altruism  are  the  two  halves  of  one  whole;  neither  can  properly  exist 
without  the  other.  We  can  attain  individuality  by  serving  others ;  and 
the  only  form  of  competition  necessary  to  the  development^  of  the 
individual  is  the  friendly  rivalry  of  service.  That  man  is  best  who 
is  capable  of  rendering  the  best  service,  "He  that  would  be  chiefest 
among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all."  This^  after  all  else  is  said,  is  the 
highest  and  best  compensation  ©f  the  true  teacher. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL,  FIRST  COURSE  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Walter 
Burton  Ford  and  Charles  Atnmerman.     The  Macmillan  Company, 

This  is  strictly  a  teachers'  manual,  as  the  title  suggests.  A  large 
"numbeT  of  problems  and  exercises  are  solved,  the  solutions  being  given 
in  full.  Suggestions  have  been  inserted  here  and  there  for  further  indi- 
vidual M^ork  if  desired.  The  book  will  save  much  time  for  the  busy 
teacher  and  will  stimulate  interest,  as  he  works  out  the  problems  inde- 
pendently as  he  may  choose  so  to  do  from  time  to  time. 

ANIMAL-LAND  CHILDREN,  OR  THE  CONTEST  FOR  THE  MAGIC 
GLASSES.  By  Margaret  Flora.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Geraldine  Hodge. 
Beckley-Cardy  Company.    Price  55  cents. 

A  pretty  little  reading  book  for  primary  grades,  well  illustrated,  the 
text  and  the  pictures  making  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  it  unfolds 
the  story  of  how  the  animals  tried  to  win  the  prize  offered  by  Lawyer 
Owl  to  that  one  who  should  give  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  How 
to  be  wise?  Sometimes  we  think  that  there  is  enough  of  beauty  and 
interest  in  the  natural  world  to  make  unnecessary  these  conceits  of 
animals  and  birds  and  insects  dressed  up  as  "humans"  and  acting  and 
speaking  artificially,  and  often  times  ridiculously.  But  perhaps  this  is 
"old  fogy,"  and  shows  our  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  imag- 
inativeness of  children.  For  a  book  of  its  kind  we  consider  this  little  book 
a  very  excellent  one. 

THE  LIKE-TO-DO  STORIES.  By  Laura  Eountree  Smith.  Illustrated 
by  L.  Kate  Deal.     Beckley-Cardy  Company.     Price  55  cents. 

Each  of  these  attractively  written,  illustrated  and  printed  volumes 
furnishes  a  variety  of  short  stories  for  first  grade  children.  The  stories 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  teach  lessons  of  value.  The  language  is 
carefully  chosen  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the  children  in  view.  The 
books  will  help  the  child  to  speak  and  think  correctly  and  to  form  im- 
pressions that  will  aid  in  developing  a  proper  sense  of  duty  on  the  moral 
side. 
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PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY:  FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  AND  APPLICA- 
TIONS TO  MODERN  LIFE.  By  N.  Henry  Black,  A.  M.,  and  James 
Bryant  Conant,  Ph.  D.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.00. 

The  fundamental  facts  of  Chemistry,  especially  as  related  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live  and  the  industries  with  which  we  are  occupied,  are 
described  in  this  volume,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  classroom  and 
not  withoiit  its  usefulness  and  value  in  the  factory  and  the  shop.  Be- 
sides giving  the  fundamental  facts,  numerous  class  experiments  are  laid 
oiit,  to  be  done  on  the  lecture-table ;  and  the  chemical  phenomena  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  student's  daily  environment.  This  secures  inter- 
est. There  are  suggested  topics  for  further  study.  Nearly  every  page 
is  illustrated  with  instructive  cuts,  and  summaries  and  questions  for 
review  abound.  An  exceptionally  varied  and  complete  treatment  of  the 
subject  for  the  classroom  or  the  private  student. 

NONSENSE  RHYMES  AND  ANIMAL  STORIES.  By  Alhambra  G. 
Deming.  Illustrated  by  Florence  White  Williams.  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany.    Price  50  cents.     Also 

A  LITTLE  GATEWAY  TO  SCIENCE..  HEXAPOD  STORIES.  By  Edith 
M.  Patch.  With  illustrations  by  Robert  J.  Sim.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press.     Price  $1.25. 

Very  interesting  and  instructive  nature-stories  about  insects.  The 
facts  narrated  and  phenomena  described  are  naore  interesting  and 
educating  than  the  often  meaningless  conceits  related  in  the  so-called 
"fairy-books." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  IN  ITALY.  By  Charles 
M.  Bakewell.     The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  $2.00. 

Every  one  should  know  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross  and  its  wonderful 
achievements  in  the  World  War.  No  one  but  the  Almighty  can  ever  fully 
know  it.  But  the  presentation  of  its  work,  such  as  is  given  in  this 
book  of  253  pages, — which  recites  but  a  few  of  its  marvelous  deeds  in 
one  country, — will  whet  the  appetite  of  the  reader  to  know  more,  and 
will  fill  the  heart  and  mind  with  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration 
for  the  consecrated  workers  who  saved  so  many  precious  lives,  allevi- 
ated untold  sufferings  of  innocent  persons  of  all  ages,  and  did  so  many 
of  the  finest  and  noblest  deeds  that  only  humanity  moved  by  the  spirit 
of  God  is  able  to  conceive  and  execiite.  Our  nation  has  good  reason  to 
be  proiid  of  its  record  for  genuine  heroism,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  will  not  forget  the  facts,  nor  fail  to  throb  with  emotions  of  admi- 
ration and  gratitude,  so  long  as  the  world  stands. 
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A  LABORATORY  MANUAL  OF  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  By  Gil- 
man  A.  Drew,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Director,  with  the  aid  of  former  and 
present  members  of  the  Zoological  Staff  of  Instructors,  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Third  edition,  12mo,  of  229 
pages.  Philadelphia  and  London,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1920.  Cloth, 
$2.25  net. 

Classes  and  individual  students  studying  the  fascinating  subject  of 
Zoology  will  find  this  manual  a  suggestive  guide.  It  will  open  up  new 
aveniies  of  research  and  lead  to  fresh  enthusiasms  and  a  deeper  compre- 
hension of  the  wonderful  facts  of  life  in  its  lower  forms  and  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  histoi*y  of  the  earth  and  of  its  inhabitants.  An  admir- 
able illustration  of  the'  laboratory  method. 

GOVERNMENT  and  POLITICS  OF  FRANCE.  By  Edward  McChesney 
Salt,  Ph.  D.    World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     Price  $2.60. 

A  compact  and  comprehensive  manual  for  students  of  Senior  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  as  well  as  the  gene'ral  reader  who  wishes  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  methods  and  traditions  of  the  French  government 
and  history.  This  study  is  the  more  important  because  of  the'  new  rela- 
tions of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  since  the  World  War.  We 
cannot  fulfil  our  own  destiny  without  knowing  thoroughly  the  ideals  of 
our  neighbors.  The  volume  in  hand  contains  478  pages,  with  many  excel- 
lent illustrations,  and  yet  is  "handy"  enough  in  its  make-up  to  be  slipped 
into  an  ordinary  coat  pocket.  Why  not  substitute  such  a  book  as  this 
for  the  omnipresent  daily  paper,  for  perusal  on  the'  railway  cars  and 
in  similar  situations?  It  is  a  g-reat  thing  to  be  posted  upon  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  doings  of  a  neighboring  nation. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.  By  Dr.  E.  B.  Lowry.  Forbes  &  Company, 
publishers. 

The  books  of  this  series  are  well  known  for  their  loyalty  to  facts, 
their  purity  of  treatment  of  delicate  subjects,  and  their  real  value  and 
iisefulness  in  teaching  sex  hygiene.  Every  woman  should  read  this  book 
before  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  forty.  It  would  be  well  for  every  mar- 
ried man  to  read  it  before  he  e'ncounters  the  changes  and  new  view- 
points, ideals  and  experiences  which  he  is  not  unlikly  to  encounter 
during  the  fifth  decade  of  his  wife's  journey  through  the  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. With  care,  love  and  patience  all  may  be  well.  But  it  is  liable  to  be 
a  '"ticklish"  period,  which  endangers  peace'  of  mind  and  sometimes  wrecks 
the  high  ideals  of  earlier  years.  The  wise  counsels  of  this  volume  will 
make  for  health  and  happiness. 
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TEXT-BOOK  OF  PASTORAL  AND  AGRICULTUEAL  BOTANY.  By 
John  W.  Harshberger,  Ph.  D.  Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Com- 
pany.    Price  $2.00, 

A  careful  study  of  the  useful  and  the  injurious  plants  of  country  and 
farm  is  herein  presented, — ^made  by  experts.  The  work  is  both  scientific 
and  distinctly  practical.  It  furnishes  a  valuable  text-book  for  agricul- 
tural students,  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear  and  simple  to  be  used  by  the 
practical  agriculturist  who  has  not  had  a  scientific  training.  There  are 
121  excellent  illustrations. 

ROOSEVELT'S  WRITINGS,  edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Maurice  Garland  Fulton;  and  THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH,  by 
Charles  Reade,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Oliver  Ely  Hart,  are  two 
new  volumes  in  the  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics  Series. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Second  Revised  Edition, 
by  Luella  Clay  Carson.    World  Book  Company.    Price  $1.28. 

Carson's  Handbook  of  English  Composition  trains  the  student  in  accu- 
racy and  effectiveness  in  the  essentials  of  English  composition,  and  the 
ready,  rapid,  and  unconscious  use  of  correct  forms.  It  presents  the  maid 
requisites  of  good  English  in  such  compact  and  usable  form  that  it  be- 
comes a  code  for  accurate  expression.  The  many  valuable  suggestions 
and  clear  explanations  of  confusing  points  assist  the  student  in  learning 
the  rules  or  laws  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  The  grouping  and  indexing 
of  the  material  for  ready  reference  aids  in  securing  immediate  results  ^ 
the  inclusion  of  many  details  of  usage  and  fundamental  processes  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  habits  of  accuracy. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.    XLI.  JANUARY,    1921  No.  5 

The  Educative  Influence  of  Nature 
Versus  Books 

J.   Howard   Stoutemyek,    Kearney   State   iToRMAi.   Sohooi,, 
Kearney,  N^ebraska. 

I'""""""™'"""""*  INGE  the  content  of  our  civilization  is  so  largely 

I        £y       I    embodied  in  our  chronicles  and  records,  the  ability 

I        ^S      I    to  read  and  write  has  been  made  the  measure  of 

I  I    social  fitness.     But  mere  literacy  is  not  a  sufficient 

^1 iiiiiiiauiuiiiintc^   preparation  to  meet  present   social   demands,    for 

§  I    many  have  had  the  literary  training  of  our  schools 

I  I    and  yet  are  socially  inefiicient.     The  urbanization 

4i>]iiniiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiutc^       »  ,1.1  1        1    ,1  1 

ol  our  country  has  not  only  reduced  the  number 

who  live  in  close  contact  with  nature,  but  has  also  increased  the 
school  attendance  in  the  upper  grades,  where  bookishness  is 
greatest.  Hart  asserts  that  "the  failure  of  the  schools  comes  from 
their  holding  to  this  older  intellectualistic  conception  of  educa- 
tion, and  their  refusal  to  take  up  the  work  of  offering  a  completer 
world  to  growing  children.  We  all  live  in  a  too  intellectual  world. 
We  all  know,  and  Tcnow,  and  know  today, — a  world  of  mere  knowl- 
edge. We  know  so  much  more  than  we  can  do.  We  are  over- 
intellectualized  in  our  city  life  today.  But  we  are  not  educated. 
We  are  flabby  in  our  wills,  and  our  knowledge  makes  us  not  wise 
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but  cynical.  .  .  .^  The  remedy  for  this  condition  is  the  recon- 
struction of  the  educational  situation,  so  that  the  children  may 
obtain  sense  and  motor  training  similar  to  that  of  our  grandparents 
when  they  lived  close  to  nature  and  wrought  in  the  crafts  of  their 
day. 

A  like  complaint  has  been  lodged  against  the  bookishness  of 
our  education  by  President  Emeritus  Eliot.  "The  most  important 
part  of  education  has  always  been  the  training  of  the  senses,  through 
which  the  best  part  of  knowledge  comes.  This  training  has  two 
precious  results  in  the  individual,  besides  the  faculty  of  accurate 
observation — one,  the  acquisition  of  some  sort  of  skill ;  the  other, 
the  habit  of  careful  reflection  and  measured  reasoning  which  results 
in  precise  statement  and  record.  ...  It  follows  from  these  con- 
siderations that  the  teaching  of  the  senses  should  always  have  been 
a  prime  object  in  human  education  at  every  stage  from  primary 
to  professional.  That  prime  object  it  has  never  been,  and  is  not 
today.  The  kind  of  education  the  modern  world  has  inherited 
from  ancient  times  is  based  chiefly  on  literature.  .  .  ."^  In 
some  countries  the  fine  arts  accompanied  this  literary  education ; 
and  the  sense  and  motor  training  tended  to  keep  education  liberal. 
Calvinistic  ISTew  England  eschewed  all  forms  of  esthetics,  hence 
the  lack  of  emphasis  on  sense  and  motor  training  on  the  art  side 
in  our  early  schools.  Despite  the  change  in  the  educational  view- 
point, and  the  enlarged  place  of  the  study  of  science  in  our  schools 
and  economic  life,  the  book  is  still  held  to  be  the  key  to  progress. 
Stevenson  asserted  that  the  bookishness  of  the  schools  produced 
"a  sort  of  dead-alive,  hackneyed  people,  who  are  scarcely  conscious 
of  living  except  in  the  exercise  of  some  conventional  occupation. 
...  Books  are  good  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  are  a  mighty 
bloodless  substitute  for  life."  The  active  participation  in  life  and 
intimate  contact  with  nature  are  far  more  potent  educative  forces 
than  book  instructions  and  word  drills.    Were  we  but  to  search, 

1.  Hart,  J.  K.    The  failare  of  the  Country  School  in  the  Modern  City.    The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  July,  1912;  Vol.  18:  92.114. 

2.  Eliot,  G.  W.    Changes  Needed  In  American  Secondary  Education,  United  States, 
Bureau  of  Education.    BuUetia,  iQie,  No.  10,  p.  3. 
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we  would  find  all  too  common  such  expressions  as  the  following: 
"For  years,"  states  a  normal  school  instructor,  "I  have  asked  the 
sophomore  class  of  the  normal  school  to  state  the  best  way  for  a 
child  to  study  nature,  and  the  reply  has  been  invariably,  'By  means 
of  a  book.'  "3 

This  kind  of  education  has  proved  doubly  unfortunate  for  those 
alien  peoples  brought  into  our  civilization.  Petrie  asserts  that 
"our  bigoted  belief  in  reading  and  writing  is  not  the  least  justified 
when  we  look  at  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  exquisite  art  and  noble 
architecture  of  Mycene,  the  undying  song  of  Homer,  the  extensive 
trade  of  the  Bronze  age,  all  belong  to  a  people  who  never  read  or 
wrote.  .  .  .  The  great  essentials  of  a  valuable  character — ^moder- 
ation, justice,  sympathy,  ability  to  plan  and  prearrange,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  uses  and  properties  of  things  .  .  .  such  qualities  are 
what  should  be  evolved  by  any  education  worthy  of  the  name.  Ko 
brain,  however  small,  will  be  the  worse  for  such  education,  which 
is  hourly  in  use;  while  in  the  practical  life  of  a  simple  commu- 
nity, the  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing  are  not  needed 
for  perhaps  a  week  or  a  month  at  a  time."*  Reinsch  states  that  the 
purely  literary  education  has  produced  an  abnormal  perspective 
for  the  Orientals.  "The  defects  of  a  primarily  literary  training 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  detracts  from  the  real  intellectual  needs  of 
a  race.  Being  indefinite,  founded  upon  suggestion  and  intuition 
rather  than  upon  direct  observation,  it  does  not  constitute  the  kind 
of  training  which  the  minds  of  Orientals  and  Africans  especially 
require  to  liberate  them  from  the  tyranny  of  ideological  and  super- 
natural beliefs.  It  ordinarily  leads  to  a  dangerous  self-education 
implying  a  well-trained  memory  but  an  under-trained  judgment, 
together  with  an  overweening  self-confidence  and  vanity."^  In  a 
later  volume  Reinsch  reiterates  the  above  assertions.  "Historical 
facts  and  names  will  be  remembered  not  by  their  logical  connec- 

3.  Graspe,  Mary  A.  Recent  Investigations  in  Reading,  Writing  and  'Spelline:,  and 
their  Significance  for  Primary  Teaching.    School  and  Society,  Feb.  24,  1917 ;  Vol.  V :  216-223 

4.  Petrie,  H.  F.  Race  and  Civilization.  Smithsonian  institute  Annual  Report  1895 
p.  697. 

6.    Reinsch,  P.  S.    Colonial  Administration  (1895),  pp.  49-60. 
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tions,  but  through  some  artificial  device,  aid  of  numbers,  acces- 
sories, or  fortuitous  associations.  As  a  result  there  is  a  total  lack 
of  grasp;  the  essential  is  not  distinguished  from  the  incidental; 
there  is  no  scientific  analysis  and  co-ordination.  .  .  .  ITo  system 
could  have  been  more  successfully  devised  for  the  intellectual 
emasculation  of  a  race  than  this  introduction  of  the  Eastern  mind 
to  the  treasures  of  our  literature  and  philosophy.  Instead  of 
developing  the  powers  of  critical  analysis  and  judgment  through 
observation  and  social  studies,  it  emphasizes  the  already  super- 
normal defects  of  the  Indian  mind  steeped  in  centuries  of  subtle 
dialectics  and  abstractions."^  In  commenting  on  the  South  African 
situation,  Dudley  Kidd  holds  that  the  pressure  of  European  civili- 
zation, with  its  industrial,  economic  and  legal  changes,  are  bewil- 
dering the  natives.  "To  all  this  (we)  add  a  wholly  unsuitable 
system  of  book  learning,  which  in  itself  affords  a  complexity  of 
stimuli  of  a  varied  nature.  .  .  .  If  we  could  but  grasp  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  everything  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
'education,'  but  that  value  is  determined  by  the  suitability  of  the 
means  to  reach  the  desired  end,  we  should  be  saved  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  unreasoning  dislike  of  education,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  idolatry  of  books."'^ 

It  might  seem  from  the  above  statements  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  we  have  just  discovered,  but  upon  closer  analysis  we  find 
it  has  a  long  history.  In  this  day  and  age  the  bookishness  of  the 
schools  has  had  a  long  array  of  opponents,  and  in  bygone  days 
their  name  has  been  legion.  In  this  study  vfe  shall  take  up  first, 
the  protest  of  the  great  educational  reformers,  and  then,  that  of 
the  poets. 

The  ancient  Greek  ideal  of  the  educated  man  was  the  speaker  of 
words  and  the  doer  of  deeds.  When  Greece  was  in  her  prime,  it 
was  music  for  the  soul  and  gymnastics  for  the  body.  The  Greek 
ideal  of  worth  or  harmony,  nothing  too  much,  attained  a  balance 
in  the  education  of  the  motor  or  physical  side,  the  emotions,  and 

6.  Reinscta,  P.  8,    Intellectual  and  Political  Currents  In  the  Far  East  (1911),  pp.  72-3, 

7.  Kidd,  Dudley.    Kafir  Socialism  (1908),  192-3. 
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reason,  unequalled  by  any  other  people.  Book-learning  had  its 
place,  but  it  was  only  one  of  the  forces  developing  the  youth,  for 
the  whole  social  situation  was  educative — the  athletic  training  and 
contests,  the  festivals  and  the  drama,  and  the  participation  in  the 
workings  of  their  whole  social  fabric. 

Because  of  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  leaders  of  the 
Middle  Ages  despised  the  study  of  nature,  since  revelation  and 
meditation  were  considered  the  sole  sources  of  knowledge.  Scho- 
lasticism, with  its  emphasis  upon  deduction  and  dialectics,  enforced 
the  verbatim  memorization  of  dictations  which  attempted  to  justify 
to  reason  the  abstract  dogmas  of  theology.  Since  the  church  was 
interested  chiefly  in  the  life  to  come,  the  abhorrence  of  this  life 
led  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  study  or  appreciation  of  nature. 

In  the  Renaissance  the  appreciation  of  this  life  found  its  best 
expression  in  the  old  classics.  This  great  liberalizing  movement, 
however,  degenerated  into  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  to 
the  neglect  of  the  content  of  the  classical  literatures.  The  learner 
was  exalted  above  the  doer,  and  the  scholar  who  had  delved  deeply 
into  the  classical  languages  became  the  ideal  of  education.  Lan- 
guage study  was  limited  largely  to  Cicero  and  the  decadent  Cice- 
ronian movement  finally  degenerated  into  the  mere  process  of 
gerund-grinding  and  the  rote  memorization  of  Latin  paradyms. 
"Youth,"  says  a  writer  of  the  times,  "is  deluged  with  grammar 
precepts  infinitely  tedious,  perplexed,  obscure,  and  for  the  most 
part  unprofitable,  and  that  for  many  years." 

The  reaction  against  this  memoriter  book-learning  led  to  the 
question  why  so  much  time  was  devoted  to  learning  words  and  so 
little  to  the  observation  of  the  things  about  them  or  to  the  con- 
structive activities  appropriate  to  their  several  social  situations. 
One  of  these  protests  was  that  of  Rabelais,  who,  though  still  bound 
to  the  old  humanism,  advocated  a  wide  acquaintance  with  nature 
and  constructive  activities.  Instead  of  memoriter  bookleaming, 
Montaigne  advocated  much  contact  with  the  people  of  the  day  and 
locality,  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  men  of  yore  through  biog- 
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rapliy,  and  the  understanding  of  one's  own  time  through,  wide 
travel.  Coming  under  the  spell  of  Bacon's  writings  on  inductive 
science,  Comenius  felt  the  educative  influence  of  nature.  "Come 
forth,  my  son,"  he  writes,  "Let  us  go  into  the  open  air.  There 
shall  you  view  whatsoever  God  produced  from  the  beginning  and 
doth  yet  effect  by  nature." 

The  first  of  the  great  reformers  to  discover  the  country  and  feel 
the  beauty  and  uplifting  power  of  nature,  was  Rousseau.  "As 
everything,"  he  says,  "that  enters  the  mind  finds  its  way  through 
the  senses,  the  first  reason  of  a  human  being  is  a  reason  of  sensa- 
tion; that  it  is  which  forms  the  basis  of  intellectual  reason;  our 
first  masters  in  philosophy  are  our  feet,  our  hands,  our  eyes.  Sub- 
stituting books  for  all  this  is  not  teaching  us  to  reason,  but  simply 
to  use  the  reason  of  other  people ;  it  teaches  us  to  take  a  great  deal 
on  trust  and  never  to  know  anything."  A  like  spirit  induced 
Pestalozzi,  in  1776,  to  make  these  entries  in  his  diary:  "O  God, 
who  art  my  Father,  and  the  Father  of  my  child,  teach  me  to  under- 
stand the  holy  natural  laws  by  which  Thou  preparest  us  slowly 
by  means  of  an  innumerable  variety  of  impressions  for  the  con- 
ceiving of  exact  and  complete  ideas  of  which  words  are  but  the 
signs."  "Lead  your  child  out  into  nature.  Teach  him  on  the  hill 
tops  and  in  the  valleys ;  there  he  will  listen  better.  But  in  these 
hours  of  freedom  let  him  be  taught  by  nature  rather  than  by  you. 
Let  him  fully  realize  that  she  is  the  real  teacher,  and  that  you 
with  your  art  do  nothing  more  than  to  walk  quietly  by  her  side. 
Should  a  bird  sing,  or  an  insect  hum  on  a  leaf,  at  once  stop  your 
talk.  Birds  and  insects  are  teaching.  You  may  be  silent." 
Living  from  childhood  in  the  beautiful  Thuringian  forest,  Froebel 
learned  to  love  nature  passionately.  His  writings  are  permeated 
with  this  inspiration;  and  the  kindergarten  motive  is  to  develop 
this  feeling  for  the  beauty  in  nature.  Froebel's  feeling  toward 
nature  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  our  own  dear  Bryant: 

"To  him  who  in  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms  she  speaks 
A  various  language.  ..." 
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The  fullest  development  of  the  thought  that  "nature  gives  a  wis- 
dom such  as  books  and  schools  cannot  afford,"  has  been  wrought 
by  the  poets.  The  earliest  expression  is  found  in  Pattison  (1706- 
1727),  and  the  fullest  expression  is  found  in  Wordsworth,  whose 
entire  works  are  aglow  with  a  "natural  piety."  Of  the  American 
poets,  Emerson  has  written  most  fully  of  this  idea,  though  splendid 
examples  are  found  in  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  The 
following  quotations  are  limited  to  the  selections  bearing  directly 
on  our  theme.  Readers  who  desire  a  more  exhaustive  study  of 
the  influence  of  nature  will  find  ample  data  in  the  "Treatment  of 
Nature  in  English  Poetry,"  by  Myra  Reynolds. 

DK.  \Arv.      ''X.  i*.  U 

Pattison — "The  Morning  Contemplation." 

"Tell  me,  all  ye  mighty  wise. 
Ye  governors  of  colleges ; 
What  deeper  wisdom  can  you  know 
Than  easy  nature's  works  here  show." 

Wordsworth — "Miscellaneous  Sonnets." 

"A  Poet ! — ^He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school 
ITor  dares  to  move  unpropped  upon  the  staff 
Which  Art  hath  lodged  within  his  hand — must  laugh 
By  precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 
Thy  Art  be  Nature ;   the  live  current  quaff. 
And  let  the  grovelled  sip  his  stagnant  pool, 
In  fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and  cool 
Have  killed  him,  Scorn  should  write  his  epitaph. 
How  does  the  Meadow-flower  its  bloom  unfold  ? 
Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 
Down  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom,  bold ; 
And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest-tree 
Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould. 
But  from  its  own  divine  vitality." 
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Wordsworth — "Prelude." 

Thus  were  my  sympathies  enlarged,  and  thus 
Daily  the  common  range  of  visible  things 
Grew  dear  to  me.  .   .  . 

...  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was  born. 
If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 
With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires, 
The  gift  is  yours.  .   .   . 

Meanwhile  old  Granddame  Earth  is  grieved  to  find 
The  playthings,  which  her  love  designed  for  him, 
Unthought  of :    in  their  woodland  beds  the  flowers 
Weep,  and  the  riversides  are  all  forlorn. 
Oh !  give  us  again  the  wishing-cap 
Of  Fortunatus,  and  the  invisible  cat 
Of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Robin  Hood, 
And  Sabra  in  the  forest  with  St.  George ! 

These  mighty  workmen  of  our  later  age. 
Who,  with  a  broad  highway,  have  overbridged 
The  froward  chaos  of  futurity. 
Tamed  to  their  bidding;    they  have  skill 
To  manage  books  and  things,  and  make  them  act 
On  infant  minds  as  surely  as  the  sun 
Deals  with  a  flower;    the  keepers  of  our  time, 
The  guides  and  wardens  of  our  faculties, 
Sages  who  in  their  presence  would  control 
!  All  accidents,  and  to  the  very  road 
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Which  they  have  fashioned  would  confine  us  down, 

Like  engines ;   when  will  their  presumption  learn, 

That  in  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 

A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us, 

A  better  eye  than  theirs,  most  prodigal 

Of  blessings,  and  most  studious  of  our  good 

Even  in  what  seem  our  most  unfruitful  hours  ? 

In  "Exposition  and  Reply,"  Wordsworth  makes  the  appeal  for 
the  traditional  education  with  the  schoolmaster  as  spokesman. 

Why  William,  on  that  cold  grey  stone 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day. 
Why,  Wi-Uiam,  sit  you  thus  alone 
And  dream  your  life  away  ? 

Where  are  your  books?   that  light  bequeathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind ! 
Up !  up !  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

In  reply  the  poet  states  that  his  soul  is  thrilled  with  the  myriad 
influences  of  nature — this  is  why  he  must  sit  on  the  cold  grey 
stone  and  dream  his  life  away.  This  theme  is  more  fully  developed 
in  "Tables  Turned." 

Up !  Up !  my  friend  and  quit  your  books ; 
Or  you'll  surely  grow  double; 
Up !  Up !  my  friend  and  clean  your  looks ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

Books !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife ; 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music !    On  my  life, 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 
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And  hark !  how  the  blithe  throstle  sings ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher; 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Emerson — "May-day." 

If  I  could  put  my  woods  in  song 
And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed. 
All  men  would  to  my  garden  throng, 
And  leave  the  cities  void. 

Canst  thou  copy  in  verse  one  chime 
Of  the  wood-bell's  peal  and  cry. 
Write  in  a  book  the  morning's  prime. 
Or  match  with  words  that  tender  sky? 

Ever  the  words  of  the  gods  resound ; 
But  the  porches  of  man's  ear 
Seldom  in  this  low  life's  round 
Are  unsealed,  that  he  may  hear. 

But  the  meanings  cleave  to  the  lake. 
Cannot  be  carried  in  book  or  urn; 
Go  thy  ways  now,  come  later  back. 
Or  waves  and  hedges  still  they  burn. 
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Emerson — "Goodbye." 

O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  ? 

Emerson — "April." 

The  hedge  is  gemmed  with  diamonds, 

The  air  with  Cupids  full. 

The  cobweb  clues  of  Rosamond 

Guide  lovers  to  the  pool. 

Each  dimple  in  the  water. 

Each  leaf  that  shades  the  rock 

Can  cozen,  pique  and  flatter, 

Can  parley  and  provoke. 

Goodfellow  Puck  and  goblins, 

KJnow  more  than  any  book. 

Down  with  your  doleful  problems. 

And  court  the  sunny  brook. 

The  south  winds  are  quick-witted. 

The  schools  are  sad  and  slow, 

The  masters  quite  omitted 

The  lore  we  cared  to  know. 

In  *^ood  iN'otes,"  Emerson  depicts  two  characters  that  were 
strongly  influenced  by  nature,  and  who  saw  in  nature  what  others 
longed  to  see.  In  a  very  similar  manner  Whittier  describes,  in 
"Snow  Bound,"  the  uncle  who  was  weather-wise  and  learned  in 
nature's  mysteries. 
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Our  uncle,  innocent  of  books, 
Was  rich  in  lore  of  fields  and  brooks, 
The  ancient  teachers,  never  dumb, 
Of  nature's  unhoused  lyceum. 

The  familiar  quotation  from  Whittier's  "Bare-Foot  Boy,"  shows 
what  a  wonderfully  rich  field  of  knowledge  the  boy  had — 

Kiiowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 


For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
iN'ature  answers  all  he  asks.  .   .   . 

After  his  matchless  description  of  the  child's  delight  in  the 
golden  treasure  of  the  "Dandelion,"  Lowell  brings  this  beautiful 
poem  to  a  fitting  close  with  these  words : 

And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look 
On  these  living  pages  of  God's  book. 

Lowell— "The  Pioneer." 

What  man  o'er  one  old  thought  would  pore  and  pore. 
Shut  like  a  book  between  its  covers  thin 
For  every  fool  to  leave  his  dog's-ears  in. 

When  solitude  is  his,  and  God  forevermore. 

Just  for  the  opening  of  a  paltry  door  ? 

LoweU— "The  Bobolink." 

As  long,  long  years  ago  I  wandered, 
I  seem  to  wander  even  yet, 
The  hours  the  idle  schoolboy  squandered. 
The  man  would  die  ere  he'd  forget. 

0  hours  that  frosty  eld  deemed  wasted, 
ITodding  his  gray  head  towards  my  books, 

1  dearer  prize  the  lore  I  tasted 

With  you,  among  the  trees  and  brooks. 
Than  all  that  I  have  gained  since  then 
From  learned  books,  or  study-withered  men. 
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The  introduction  of  the  Song  of  Hiawatha  answers  the  question, 
"whence  these  stories  ?"  by  saying  that  they  came  from  the  forests 
and  prairies,  the  mountains,  moors  and  fenlands,  and  that  the 
wild-fowl  sang  them  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  left  them.  Little 
Hiawatha  learned  of  every  bird  and  beast  its  language  and  its 
secrets.  Fascinating  as  is  this  description  of  the  influence  of 
nature,  Longfellow  produced  a  better  piece  of  workmanship  in 
"The  Fiftieth  Birth  day  of  Agassiz." 

And  N'ature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying:  "Here  is  a  story  book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

"Come  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

"Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 

"With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 

The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  wherever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 

Or  tell  a  more  wonderful  tale. 

These  selections  from  the  poets  show  how  convincing  and  un- 
reserved is  their  acclaim  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the  educa- 
tive influences  of  nature  versus  books.  What  then,  we  question, 
is  the  place  of  the  book  in  the  educative  process  ?  Emerson^  in 
"The  ionerican  Scholar"  exalts  the  high  function  of  books  as  the 
chronicles  of  the  worthy  past.  "I  would  not  be  hurried  by  any 
love  of  system,  by  any  exaggeration  of  instincts,  to  underrate  the 

8.    EmerBon,  Balpb  Waldo.    Tbe  American  Scholar,  p.  26. 
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book.  We  all  know  that,  as  the  human  body  can  be  nourished 
on  any  food,  though  it  were  boiled  grass  and  the  broth  of  shoes, 
so  the  human  mind  can  be  fed  on  any  knowledge.  And  great  and 
heroic  men  have  existed  who  had  almost  no  other  information  than 
by  the  printed  page."  "I  had  better  never  see  a  book,  than  to 
be  warped  by  its  attraction  clean  out  of  my  own  orbit,  and  made 
a  satellite  instead  of  a  system.  The  one  thing  in  the  world,  of 
value,  is  the  active  soul.  This  every  man  is  entitled  to ;  this  every 
man  contains  within  himself,  although,  in  almost  all  men,  ob- 
structed, and  as  yet  unborn."  "Meek  young  men  grow  up  in 
libraries,  believing  it  their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero, 
which  Locke,  which  Bacon,  have  given,  forgetful  that  Cicero, 
Locke,  and  Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libraries  when  they 
wrote  these  books.  Hence,  instead  of  Man  thinking,  we  have  the 
bookworm.  Hence,  the  book-learned  class,  who  value  books,  as 
such ;  not  related  to  nature  and  the  human  constitution,  but  making 
a  sort  of  Third  Estate  with  the  world  and  the  soul."  Man  think- 
ing must  not  be  subdued  by  his  instruments.  Books  are  for  the 
scholar's  idle  times.  When  he  can  read  God  directly,  the  hour  is 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  other  men's  manuscripts  of  their 
readings.  But  when  intervals  of  darkness  come,  as  come  they  must, 
• — then  the  sun  is  hid,  and  the  stars  withdraw  their  shining, — 
we  repair  to  the  lamps  which  were  kindled  by  their  ray  to  guide 
our  steps  to  the  East  again,  where  the  dawn  is.  ..." 

The  educational  implication  of  this  problem  was  pointed  out 
by  Spencer®  half  a  century  ago.  "With  that  common  limited  idea 
of  education  which  confines  it  to  knowledge  gained  from  books, 
parents  thrust  primers  into  the  hands  of  their  little  ones  too  soon, 
to  their  great  injury.  N^ot  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  function 
of  books  is  supplementary — that  they  form  an  indirect  means  to 
knowledge  when  direct  means  fail — a  means  of  seeing  through 
other  men  what  you  can  see  for  yourself;  they  are  eager  to  give 
second-hand  facts  in  place  of  first-hand  facts.  Not  perceiving  the 
enormous  value  of  that  spontaneous  education  which  goes  on  in 

9.   Spencer,  Herbert.    Education,  p.  45-6. 
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early  years,  not  perceiving  that  child's  restless  observation,  instead 
of  being  ignored  or  checked,  should  be  diligently  ministered  to, 
and  made  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible,  they  insist  on 
occupying  its  eyes  and  thought  with  things  that  are,  for  the  time 
being,  incomprehensible  and  repugnant.  Possessed  by  a  super- 
stition which  worships  the  symbols  of  knowledge  instead  of  knowl- 
edge itself,  they  do  not  see  that  only  when  his  acquaintance  with 
the  objects  and  processes  of  the  household,  the  street,  and  the  fields, 
is  becoming  tolerably  exhaustive,  only  then  should  a  child  be  intro- 
duced to  the  new  sources  of  information  which  books  supply,  and 
this,  not  only  because  immediate  cognition  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  mediate  cognition,  but  also  because  the  words  contained  in 
books  can  be  rightly  interpreted  into  ideas  only  in  proportion  to  the 
antecedent  experience  of  things." 

The  study  of  President  Hall  of  "The  Contents  of  Children's 
Minds  on  Entering  School"  revealed  the  appalling  fact  that  the 
Boston  school  children  were  wofuUy  ignorant  of  the  commonest 
things  of  their  environment.  Greenwood  found  like  conditions 
existing  in  Kansas  City  school  children.  Upon  the  basis  of  such 
data  Halleck  recommended  that  the  teachers  of  children  beginning 
school  should  take  nothing  for  granted  but  should  examine  criti- 
cally the  meanings  children  attach  to  the  words  they  use.  With 
the  child's  limited  experience,  memorization  of  words  is  easier 
than  the  development  of  clear  concepts  of  meanings.  Clear  con- 
cepts of  meanings  are  developed  only  through  the  active  partici- 
pation in  the  doing  of  things.  Instead  of  the  customary  educa- 
tional devices  of  reading  and  writing  for  the  first  school  work  of 
the  child,  many  educators  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  child  should 
have  a  wonderfully  rich  sensory  experience  in  intimate  contact 
with  nature ;  that  the  child  should  have  a  rich  play  life  with  con- 
structive activities  which  will  give  not  only  immediate  satisfaction, 
but  also  an  interpretation  of  the  social  and  industrial  activities 
appropriate  to  the  several  social  situations.  Life  is  full  and  vast 
in  proportion  to  the  fullness  and  vastness  of  the  life  experiencing 
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it.  So,  too,  the  book  is  significant  in  proportion  to  the  significance 
of  the  experience  of  the  reader,  for  true  reading  is  a  creative  or 
inventive  process — the  reader  must  form  in  his  own  mind  images 
and  concepts  like  those  which  the  author  experienced  when  writing 
the  book.  Hence  the  place  of  the  book  is  to  interpret,  not  to  usurp ; 
it  is  to  make  available  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  to 
explain  experience,  and  is  in  no  wise  a  substitute  for  this  expe- 
rience. 


On  the  River 


Swift  rhythm  of  oars  that  move 

To  cadence  of  happy  song! 
My  comrades'  life's  goodness  prove, 

Exulting  with  joy  of  the  strong; 
To  the  mastering  undertow  blind. 

As  they  will  for  a  while  they  go. 
But  to  me  let  the  current  be  kind, 

For  I  am  too  tired  to  row! 

Oh,  the  race  is  a  joy,  and  sweet 

The  flame  of  sharpest  desire, 
When  hope  times  the  pulse's  beat 

And  nerves  are  too  young  to  tire ! 
But  I  to  the  tide  and  the  wind 

Yield  now,  for  my  weakness  I  know ; 
The  current  to  me  must  be  kind. 

For  I  am  too  tired  to  row! 

To  work  is  well;  but  a  Will 

O'errules,  and  is  wiser  than  we. 
Oh,  the  force  of  the  tide  draws  still 

AH  boats  alike  to  the  sea ! 
So  my  hand  the  oar  has  resigned. 

And  I  move  with  the  waves  as  they  flow, — 
But  I  trust  that  the  current  is  kind, 

Now  I  am  too  tired  to  row! 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


History  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools 

BASIS  FOR  SELECTING  THE  CONTENT  AND 
METHOD  OF  PRESENTATION. 

Pkincipal,  H.  H.  Meckee,  Lowell  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

f ''"""™'°""""""'f  HERE  was  never  a  period  in  our  American  life  when 

I      iTp      I    an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  origin  and  de- 

i         i         I    velopment  of  our  social  institutions  was  more  necea- 

I  I    sary  than  today.     Before  the  war  these  institutiona 

^]iRi iit]iiiiiiiiiiiic^  were  undergoing  an  orderly  development.  However, 

I  I    during  the  war  and  during  the  present  period  of 

I  I    reconstruction  much  is  taking  place  which  is  revo- 

<i>jiiimHiiiiaiitiiiiiniif|>    ^.  -^ij-         i    ^-  Tirixn-  -» 

tionary  instead  oi  evolutionary.     Much  talking  and 

much  anxiety  could  be  avoided  if  we  had  a  better  understanding 
of  the  historical  development  of  American  life.  In  our  readjust- 
ment we  can  avoid  certain  mistakes  if  we  benefit  from  the  experi- 
ence of  our  forefathers.  Unless  this  is  possible  we  can  make  no 
progress.  There  are  no  two  periods  of  history  which  are  identical, 
but  there  are  many  analogous  phases.  The  reconstruction  period 
after  the  Civil  War  had  some  similarities  to  our  present  period 
of  storm  and  stress.  An  adequate  understanding  of  the  one  will 
help  us  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  other. 

History  instruction  should  begin  early  in  the  life  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  pupil,  and  must  be  very  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
In  a  democracy  more  than  under  any  other  form  of  government 
is  it  necessary  that  the  average  man  have  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  which  surround  him.  An  historical 
perspective  is  necessary  for  us  to  get  an  adequate  conception  of 
our  social  environment.  Since  the  average  man  gets  no  further 
than  the  elementary  school  in  his  education,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  this  insight  into  both  present  and  past  social  institutions  in 
the  elementary  school. 
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So  far  the  elementary  school  has  failed  wofuUy  to  do  it.  The 
history  instruction  deals  entirely  too  much  with  political  and  too 
little  with  social  and  industrial  material.  It  is  confined  entirely 
to  the  field  of  American  history.  The  content  is  presented  relig- 
iously in  chronological  order.  The  purpose  of  history  is  usually 
defined  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  the  present,  but  in  our  schools, 
by  following  the  chronological  method,  we  rarely  ever  even  ap- 
proach the  current  presidential  administration. 

In  Europe,  when  schools  were  for  the  classes  instead  of  for  the 
masses,  it  was  desirable  to  give  instruction  which  prepared  the 
classes  to  rule  the  masses.  Therefore,  political  history  arose  to 
fill  this  need.  Later,  when  education  was  extended  to  the  masses, 
this  same  kind  of  historical  instruction  was  handed  down,  which, 
however,  is  not  adapted  to  their  needs.  Text-books  in  American 
history  were  patterned  after  this  model,  and  hence  we  have  prac- 
tically only  a  history  of  political  development.  To  meet  the  needs 
<jf  the  average  man,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give  as  much,  if 
not  more,  time  to  industrial  history,  social  history,  etc,  because 
the  major  part  of  his  experience  is  in  these  fields  and  not  in 
political  activities.  Furthermore,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
our  social  and  industrial  conditions  is  a  wonderful  asset  in  under- 
standing our  political  development.  In  our  early  days,  when 
life  was  less  complex  than  today,  a  study  of  politics  may  have  been 
adequate.  But  a  different  kind  of  history  instruction  is  needed  to 
understand  a  complex  industrial  society  than  to  understand  a 
simple  society  which  we  had  in  America  when  practically  every- 
thing was  made  in  the  homes. 

There  is  no  reason  why  history  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  confined  entirely  to  the  field  of  American  history. 
The  history  of  our  country  can  only  be  understood  when  related 
to  that  of  Europe,  because  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  European  history 
and  because  we  are  so  closely  interwoven  today  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe  that  such  separation  is  impossible.  American  history 
oannot  be  studied  apart  from  European  history.  The  question  of 
time  to  be  given  to  such  history  instruction  is  not  serious,  because 
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the  reorganization  of  the  material  as  suggested  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  teach  it  in  the  same  time  now  devoted  to  history.  A  new 
approach  is  needed,  as  explained  in  the  next  paragraph. 

When  historians  write  histories,  they  look  upon  their  subject  as 
a  science  and  develop  it  chronologically.  From  the  standpoint  of 
a  historian  this  is  probably  desirable,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
elementary  school  pupils  this  is  entirely  out  of  place.  To  them 
the  material  should  be  presented  in  a  psychological,  and  not  in  a 
chronological  order.  The  chronological  order  may  be  psychological 
at  times,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  At  present  we  begin 
with  the  discovery  of  America  and  trace  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican politics  up  to  the  present  time.  We  assume  that  the  elemen- 
tary pupils  have  an  interest  in  this  development  as  such.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  If  we  begin  with  any 
current  topic  and  trace  it  back  to  its  origin  they  at  once  show 
signs  of  much  greater  interest.  This  is  a  vital  interest  which  we 
sacrifice  entirely  in  the  former  procedure.  Children  of  elemen- 
tary school  age  are  interested  in  that  which  is  around  them;  but 
they  must  have  a  forced  interest  in  making  a  scientific  study  of 
the  past  with  the  hope  that  it  may  help  them  to  understand  the 
future. 

Histories  usually  define  their  purpose  as  giving  the  pupils  some 
appreciation  of  the  origin  and  development  of  our  problems  which 
we  are  facing  in  America.  The  definition  is  entirly  satisfactory, 
but  the  method  in  teaching  history  hardly  accomplishes  this  goal. 
The  writer,  in  his  experience  as  a  pupil,  found  that  school  closed 
in  June  before  the  class  had  reached  the  current  presidential 
administration,  although  he  had  been  looking  forward  for  months 
to  this  vital  topic.  Thus,  not  even  a  mechanical  relationship  be- 
tween the  past  and  present  was  made,  much  less  an  intelligent  one. 
Furthermore,  we  assume  that  the  pupils  understand  the  present 
and  proceed  to  attempt  to  give  them  a  historical  appreciation  of 
those  present-day  problems  about  which,  in  reality,  they  know 
very  little.  We  give  them  a  presentation  of  the  development  of 
the  tariff  question,  when  they  know  nothing  of  the  significance 
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and  meaning  of  this  question  today,  and  thus  we  expect  history 
to  function.  We  are  certainly  not  proceeding  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  without  which  principle  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Then  what  shall  be  the  content  and  method  of  procedure  ?  The 
writer  suggests  that  students  of  history  and  the  social  sciences 
survey  the  field  of  American  life  to  pick  out  a  large  number  of 
the  most  vital  questions  which  America  faces.  Some  of  these 
might  be  the  railroad  problem,  the  negro  question,  the  high  cost  of 
living,  etc.  The  pupils  would  take  up  these  problems  from  two 
angles:  first,  a  discussion  and  understanding  of  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  present,  and  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
past.  That  is,  after  formulating  a  clear  conception  of  these  ques- 
tions as  they  confront  the  American  people  today,  we  would  seek 
a  solution  thereof  by  looking  for  the  assistance  which  history 
offers.  Pupils  would  then  have  a  vital  interest  in  searching 
through  history  for  the  origin  and  development  of  these  important 
questions.  We  would  be  confined  to  no  chronological  order,  nor  to 
a  limited  field  of  historical  material.  We  would  go  to  Greece,  to 
Rome,  to  old  England,  or  anywhere  else  where  we  could  find  mate- 
rial pertaining  to  the  topic.  The  content  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion would  vary  as  our  American  problems  changed.  We  would 
thus  be  constantly  making  a  definite  attempt  to  give  an  insight 
into  our  current  problems.  Since  these  are  ever  changing  the  con- 
tent  of  our  historical  instruction  must  he  ever  changing.  The  idea 
of  limiting  ourselves  to  the  same  text-book  year  after  year  cannot 
help  but  fail  to  give  us  an  understanding  of  American  life  and 
problems  which  are  not  constant. 

In  this  way  we  omit  a  great  deal  of  cultural  material  which  we 
now  teach.  Why  not  ?  We  have  only  time  to  give  such  material 
as  will  help  the  pupils  understand  the  particular  problems  which 
exist  in  any  particular  age.  We  are  not  concerned  with  historical 
facts,  per  se,  in  the  elementary  school ;  historians  may  be,  but  we 
are  trying  to  make  citizens  and  not  historians.  Furthermore,  that 
material  is  cultural  which  functions,  rather  than  that  which  is 
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traditional  only.  If  we  study  the  vital  problems  of  this  age  from 
an  historical  aspect  we  will  inevitably  be  including  those  historical 
facts  which  are  important  for  us.  We  shall  not  care  about  the 
rest.  1^0  one  can  ever  master  all  of  them.  We  must  look  for  a 
basis  of  selection.  The  most  logical  basis,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  writer,  is  to  use  those  facts  from  any  period  of  history  which 
will  function  in  giving  an  understanding  of  tlie  problems  vsdth 
which  we  are  confronted  today.  Then  the  elementary  school  pupil, 
who  will  later  be  the  average  man,  will  at  least  have  some  concep- 
tion of  present-day  life  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  more  efficient 
American  citizen. 

In  a  later  article  the  writer  will  discuss  an  experiment  which 
he  carried  on  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  the  ideas  here  presented 
were  used  as  the  guiding  principles  in  giving  instruction  in  history. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Wise  and  strong  and  good, 

Faithful  son  of  God; 
For  the  Eight  he  stood. 

Duty's  pathway  trod. 

With  the  battle  won. 

Sweet  and  clear  his  call, 
'^Malice  unto  none, 

Charity  for  all." 

Like  the  stars  above 

Shines  his  deathless  fame. 
Let  the  whole  world  love 

Lincoln's  glorious  name. 

A.  S.  Ames. 


The  Eternal  Masculine 

Claea  Frances  McIntyre,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

^"""""""•"'"""'"INE  gets  a  little  tired— if  one  is  a  woman— of  hear. 

I      ^^     I  ing  about  the  Eternal  Feminine.    May  one  be  par- 

I      WM     1  doned,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  for  referring  to 

1                   I  certain  points  of  view  as  "eternally  masculine"  ? 

^]iiiiiiiiniiDmtiHninK§  I  am  not  by  nature  an  ardent  suffragette,  or 

I                   I  suffragist,  or  even  an  ardent  feminist.    But  I  have 

1                   i  read   with    considerable   interest,    and    even   more 

4aillinillinUIIIIIIIIIIIIC>i>  ,       -nr  t^         i     ,  ■     ■,  ,,rr>-,  -r-.,    .     -r-w 

amusement,  Mr.  Doyle  s  article  on  "The  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Tempest,"*  in  which  he  uses  many  turns  and  twists  of 
ingenuity  to  prove  that  women  have  not  done  what  they  have 
seemed  to  do. 

I  was  not  even  aware,  myself,  of  the  disturbance  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  circles.  Like  most  other  feminine  members, 
apparently,  I  have  been  content  to  take  what  recognition  was 
accorded  me,  and  not  to  concern  myself  very  much  about  the 
general  policy  of  the  society.  For  if  women  are  coming  into  it 
in  such  overwhelming  numbers,  they  surely  might  have  something 
to  say  about  the  suggested  sex  limitations.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Doyle  that  any  such  limitation  would  be  illogical  and  absurd. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  whole  matter  is  quite  such  a  tempest  in  a 
teapot  as  he  makes  out.  I  believe  it  points  to  conditions  in  our 
modern  college  education  which  he  has  overlooked. 

Before  advancing  my  own  notion,  however,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  of  his  arguments. 

He  begins  by  calling  biology  to  his  aid,  and  declaring  that  men 
are  more  dynamic  than  women,  and  therefore  less  interested  in 
book  education,  which  is  a  static  activity.  This  may  be  true,  but 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  as  I  understand  it,  was  founded  by  men  who 

In  Education  for  October,  1920,  page  86. 
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were  interested  in  scholarship,  and  scholarship  to  them  implied 
mental  attainment.  If  the  society  wishes  to  change  its  standards 
and  to  be  made  up  of  those  who  possess  the  most  native  mentality, 
they  should  choose  their  members  by  administering  psychological 
tests,  instead  of  judging  them  by  what  they  have  accomplished 
during  a  college  course. 

In  the  sociological  field,  also,  Mr.  Doyle  finds  support.  "In 
the  field  of  college  and  university  work,"  he  says,  "academic  honors 
are  about  the  only  ones  that  are  open  to  women,  or  at  least  the 
only  ones  that  make  any  universal  appeal  to  them."  And  again, 
"While  women  are  working  with  a  focused  attention  on  one  field, 
that  of  scholarship,  men  are  working  with  an  attention  which  is 
dispersed  over  several  fields." 

In  the  university  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  men  and 
women  alike  are  engaged  in  so  many  activities  that  those  of  us 
who  belonged  to  a  less  "clubbable"  college  generation  find  our 
heads  swimming  with  the  effort  to  keep  them  straight.  Glee  club, 
orchestra,  literary  clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  Greek  letter  fraternities, 
student  council, — there  are  so  many  meetings  that  there  are  not 
nights  enough  in  the  week  to  accommodate  them  all, — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  accompaniment  of  purely  social  affairs,  such  as  dances, 
fraternity  receptions,  and  the  like.  The  only  activity  in  which 
the  women  of  this  institution  do  not  engage  as  completely  as  the 
men  is  the  intercollegiate  athletic  contest,  and  it  is,  of  course,  only 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  men  students  that  is 
included  in  these  contests. 

Under  the  head  of  "social  aggressiveness"  Mr.  Doyle  maintains 
that  men  go  to  more  shows  than  women,  and  to  more  athletic  events. 
This  seems  to  be  a  mere  statement,  without  supporting  evidence. 
He  says  that  "men  visit  one  another  more."  In  answer  to  this, 
I  am  inclined  to  ask  him — of  course  it  is  merely  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion— if  he  has  ever  lived  in  a  girls'  dormitory.  I  have.  Further 
comment  I  will  not  make.  The  cream  of  his  argument  in  this 
section,  however,  is  found  in  the  statement  that  "men  'squander* 
more  time  in  association  with  women  than  women  do  with  men." 
It  may  be  possible  to  figure  this  out  by  mathematical  quibbling, 
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but  it  sounds  dangerously  like  another  vain  attempt  to  prove  that 
two  and  two  do  not  make  four. 

ISText  there  comes,  of  course,  the  time-worn  controversy,  the 
question  of  charm.  We  all  remember  Maggie's  declaration,  in 
What  Every  Woman  Knows,  "If  you  have  it,  you  don't  need  to 
have  anything  else ;  and  if  you  don't  have  it,  it  doesn't  much  matter 
what  else  you  have."  Far  be  it  from  any  feminine  creature  to  pro- 
nounce herself  on  such  a  subject.  Personally,  I  have  always  thought 
that  charm,  like  the  rain,  fell  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  on  the 
learned  and  the  stupid,  without  discrimination.  In  reference  to 
the  statement  that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  women  have  less  demand  on 
their  time  by  men  than  do  the  women  students  who  are  less  men- 
tally inclined,  I  will  merely  make  one  remark — ^which,  I  am  quite 
aware,  is  of  no  value  as  proof.  Last  year,  out  of  seven  students 
who  were  charter  members  of  a  senior  honor  society  here,  three 
•were  girls.  All  were  among  the  most  popular  girls  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  one  had  been  engaged  through  most  of  her  college  course. 
This,  I  once  more  admit,  proves  nothing;  it  only  brings  to  my 
mind  the  ancient  saying  about  straws  and  the  wind. 

Most  illuminating  to  me  was  the  section  entitled  The  Relative 
Lure  of  Prizes.  Here  Mr.  Doyle  asserts  that  women,  through 
their  greater  love  of  adornment,  covet  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pin. 
Two  thoughts  occur  to  me  in  this  connection.  I  wonder  if  he 
realizes  how  "bepinned"  the  average  college  student  nowadays  is. 
Many  a  girl  who  sits  before  me  in  class  is  decorated  with  at  least 
three  pins — ^her  own  fraternity  pin,  that  of  the  favored  suitor  of 
the  moment,  and  that  of  some  other  society,  literary  or  social. 
Tu  fact,  with  some  of  them  the  thing  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
they  might  well  hesitate  to  join  another  society  lest  they  resemble 
a  walking  jewelry  counter.  Purthermore,  I  would  ask:  Which 
side  of  humanity  is  it  that  delights  in  Masonic  emblems,  that  loves 
to  adorn  itself  with  clanking  swords  and  waving  white  plumes? 
Do  we  not  notice  always,  when  a  man  assumes  a  uniform,  that 
there  is  a  little  change  in  his  gait  ? — it  would  be  unkind  to  call  it 
a  strut.  I  will  admit  that  the  attitude  toward  the  uniform  has 
changed  somewhat  since  the  war.     But  it  would  be  hard  to  con- 
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vince  me  that  devotion  to  insignia  is  confined  to  the  feminine  sex. 
Moreover,  the  type  of  femininity  whose  ruling  passion  is  love  of 
adornment  certainly  could  not  satisfy  her  longings  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Men  Faculties  and  the  Eternal  Feminine  introduces  what  seems 
to  me  a  distinct  fallacy  in  argument.  Women  who  are  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  calibre,  Mr.  Doyle  has  told  us,  are  not  attractive  to 
men.  In  this  section  he  solemnly  assures  us  that  "the  appeal  to 
men  of  the  eternal  feminine  enters  to  a  certain  extent  into  grades 
given  women  by  classroom  professors."  Without  commenting  fur- 
ther on  this  apparent  contradiction,  I  would  merely  call  attention 
to  two  facts.  While  the  proportion  of  women  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  has  been  increasing,  the  proportion  of  women  teaching  in 
co-educational  institutions  has  likewise  been  increasing;  so  the 
"eternal  feminine"  would  have  less  chance  to  get  in  its  work. 
Also,  in  most  Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections  in  large  universities,  the 
candidates  cannot  be  personally  known  to  all  those  voting  on  them. 
Surely  no  man  would  be  so  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  feminine 
sex  that  he  would  vote  for  a  woman  just  because  she  was  a  woman, 
without  even  knowing  her  by  sight. 

There  is  rather  more  in  Mr.  Boyle's  argument  that  women  are 
spurred  on  to  work  by  the  fact  that  their  chance  at  a  higher  educa- 
tion is  comparatively  new.  But  this  is  much  less  true  than  it 
would  have  been  a  few  years  earlier.  Twenty  years  ago — even 
ten — ^women  were  urged  on  by  such  considerations.  Now,  espe- 
cially in  our  state  universities,  men  and  women  are  received  on 
such  absolutely  equal  terma  that  there  is  little  of  that  feeling  of 
stress  and  strain. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  Mr.  Doyle  may  be  right  when 
he  says  that  women  apply  themselves  more  than  men.  At  least, 
they  apply  themselves  with  more  interest  to  the  kind  of  subjects 
that  win  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  And  that  brings  me  to  my  own 
view  of  the  present  Phi  Beta  Kappa  conditions.  The  average 
American  young  man  looks  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt, 
upon  most  of  the  subjects  which  the  older  education  reverenced. 
The  founders  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  wanted  to  encourage  devotion  to 
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the  great  things  in  literature  and  philosophy  and  art;  their  ideal 
was  culture,  somewhat  after  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  it  as 
"sweetness  and  light."  Art,  literature,  philosophy,  are  imprac- 
tical and  effeminate  to  most  of  the  youths  of  today.  A  boy,  tal- 
ented in  music  and  really  passionately  fond  of  it,  remarked,  "Oh, 
I  wouldn't  think  of  being  a  professional  musician.  That's  all 
right  for  girls."  The  young  men  in  our  colleges,  if  they  have  any 
aspiration  toward  honor  societies,  are  much  more  likely  to  turn  to 
one  whose  scope  is  purely  scientific  than  to  one  which  emphasizes 
general  culture. 

There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  problem,  not  only  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  but  of  the  ximerican  college  itself.  For  if  the  present 
tendency  toward  the  ultra-practical  and  the  ultra-modem  con- 
tinues, it  will  soon  be  not  only  men  but  women  as  well,  who  will 
be  turning  their  backs  on  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  whatever  it  has  to 
offer. 

The  great  question  is :  How  far  is  specialization  going  to  invade 
the  work  of  American  universities  ?  Is  "college  education"  in  the 
old  sense,  the  sense  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  great  thought 
of  the  world,  to  become  extinct  ?  Are  our  brightest  and  most  ener- 
getic young  men  going  to  choose,  more  and  more,  a  technical  and 
professional  training,  which  will  bring  larger  and  prompter  money 
rewards?  Living  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  certainly 
pushing  them  toward  this  decision.  Public  opinion,  with  its  em- 
phasis upon  material  values,  is  helping  to  give  an  extra  shove. 

This  is  what  makes  the  real  importance  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
situation — not  the  old,  silly  contention  of  masculine  or  feminine 
superiority.  ;N"ow  that  the  psychologists  have  brought  intelligence 
tests  to  such  a  point  that  some  colleges  are  willing  to  use  them 
in  place  of  entrance  examinations,  it  ought  soon  to  be  easy  enough 
to  classify  the  results,  if  any  one  is  really  concerned  to  know  whether 
men's  intelligence  is  superior  to  that  of  women.  But  the  other 
question — the  question  of  just  what  college  education  in  America 
is  going  in  the  future  to  mean— is  much  more  difficult.  How  are 
"we  going  to  answer  it? 
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Gertrude  M.  Henderson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

f '"""""""""""""'f  E  are  hearing  a  great  deal— those  of  us  who  are  listcu- 

I     'ITIZ    =    ^^S  for  discussions  of  child  education — about  the 

I      W     I    desirability  of  an  early  start.     We  are  told  that 

I  I    there  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should  not  read  well 

$) niiiKDiiiiiiiiiiiic^   at  three  or  four  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  be  master 

I  I   of  much  academic  information  besides.     Some  of 

i  i    the  advocates  of  efficiency,  as  applied  to  getting  a 
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child  quickly  over  primary  training,  lorm  a  school 

of  thought,  are  the  leaders  or  followers  in  some  metfiod  of  educa- 
tion ;  others  belong  to  no  set  group  of  theorists,  but  are  to  be  found 
among  the  thoughtful  students  of  child-care.  In  general,  there 
seems  to  have  been  common  assent  to  the  proposition,  if  a  child 
can  be  taught  the  rudiments  at  four,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
child.  Think  of  his  tremendous  gain  in  time  over  the  child  mas- 
tering these  subjects  at  seven. 

To  be  sure,  the  promoters  of  the  proposition  are  prepared  to 
meet  certain  objections  which  they  refute  fairly  well  in  the  set- 
ting forth  of  their  proposition.  These  objections  we  will  consider 
later.  At  present  let  me  emphasize  my  strong  conviction  that 
they  entirely  neglect  the  more  important  arguments  against  too 
early  reading  and  general  study.  The  writer  does  not  contend 
that  all  early  study  is  dangerous  or  unwise,  but  that  the  age  of 
such  undertaking  should  be  carefully  chosen  after  a  due  consider- 
ation of  the  objections,  which  objections  seem  not  to  enter  the 
field  of  vision  of  the  enthusiasts. 

The  less  important  contra-arguments  with  which  the  promoters 
deal  are  three:  (1)  injury  to  health;  (2)  possibility  of  the  child's 
attainment  at  any  earlier  age  than  the  usual  one;  (3)  undesir- 
ability  of  using  compulsion  in  training.  The  argument  on  health 
is  usually  met  with  a,  statement,  "seldom  do  we  spend  over  fifteen 
minutes  a  day."     The  writer  is  inclined  to  feel  that  this  is  an 
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underestimate  of  time  spent  in,  let  us  say,  reading,  if  the  child 
is  making  any  headway  or  using  his  knowledge  to  any  degree. 
Suppose  we  say  one  to  two  hours  instead.  With  even  this  time 
consumed,  especially  if  not  continuous  for  the  sake  of  the  eye 
muscles  of  the  young  child,  which  tire  easily  with  concentrated 
focusing,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  time  adjusted  to  the  proper 
physical  care  of  the  young  child,  we  agree  with  the  enthusiasts 
that  health  would  not  suffer. 

Secondly,  can  the  average  child  learn  younger  than  the  usual 
school  age  ?  Again  we  agree  with  the  promoters  of  early  educa- 
tion. Yes.  Whether  a  child  can  be  taught  to  read  the  newspaper 
at  four  years  of  age  is  an  individual  question.  Undoubtedly  at 
varying  ages  this  proficiency  can  be  gained,  probably  younger  than 
is  usually  attained,  depending  upon  the  natural  ooncentrative 
ability  and  degree  of  persistence  as  inherited  traits. 

The  third  argument  against  the  possible  objections  is  usually 
well  taken.  Children  can  be  led  to  an  interest  in  any  form  of 
mental  activity  if  tactfully  approached.  In  fact,  children  are 
the  first  to  insist  on  the  continuance  of  their  learning.  At  least, 
60  say  the  enlightened. 

Thus  far  we  are  with  the  promoters  of  early  education  for  chil- 
dren, and  agree  that  they  answer  very  well  the  objections  which 
they  say  are  offered.  With  this  we  come  to  the  more  serious  and 
vital  reasons  for  considering  the  question  well  and  deliberately, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  apparently  unspoken. 

We  have  set  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  age  of  five  years  when  we 
say  the  ordinary  child  can  and  should  be  taught  to  read.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  parental  pride, — and  who  of  us  parents 
or  child  sponsors  is  free  from  this  carnal  sin, — that  we  find  we  can 
teach  a  child  to  read  at  four,  or  count  when  two.  A  tangible 
accomplishment  is  so  much  more  satisfying  than  the  intangible, 
and  therein  lies  its  danger.  It  is  easier  to  be  persuaded  with 
arguments  for  satisfying  this  sense  of  accomplishment  than  to 
search  for  reasons  why  it  were  better  to  abstain. 

Have  we  considered  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the  written 
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word  to  the  child  immediately  forces  the  assiim.ption  of  the  other- 
than-one's-own  viewpoint  ?  In  other  words,  from  birth  on  to  a 
somewhat  indefinite  period  of  time  the  child  looks  upon  life  through 
its  own  eyes.  He  accepts  word  symbols  from  his  elders,  but 
objects  look  to  him  not  like  the  object  his  father  suggests  but  some 
totally  different  thing,  which  to  the  adult  may  seem  entirely  dis- 
similar. He  is  essentially  egotistic,  and  it  is  only  by  most  per- 
sistent efforts  on  the  part  of  parents  and  associates  that  he  secures 
sufficient  altruism  to  be  a  "livable"  companion.  Fundamentally, 
still  for  a  quite  considerable  period  of  time  his  reaction  upon  life 
is  individual  and  he  builds  up  a  physical,  mental  and  moral  entity 
of  his  own. 

I  am  convinced  that  too  early  an  introduction  to  the  world  of 
books  tends  to  crush  out  the  original  spirit.  Too  early  an  intro- 
duction to  the  other-than-himself  ideas  tends  to  leave  his  own  per- 
sonality in  a  hazy,  unformed  background,  where  its  lack  of  sub- 
stance speedily  turns  it  into  a  mirror  for  reflecting  only  the  ideas 
of  others. 

Obviously,  with  the  tremendous  variance  among  children,  there 
is  no  definite  age  when  the  personality  becomes  crystalized,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  question  worthy  of  study  in  each  individual  case. 
It  is  true  that  many  geniuses,  and  many  men  and  women  of  large 
individual  accomplishment,  have  fallen  among  these  prodigy  or 
near-prodigy  cases.  I  have  observed,  however,  among  the  pupils 
of  the  early  training  method  some  who  were  parrot-like,  mentally 
parasitic  and  unoriginal  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  apparent  that 
early  academic  accomplishment  was  wisdom  in  one  case,  folly  in 
the  other.  Between  these  two  extremes  each  child's  place  should 
be  found. 

In  addition  to  this  potential  danger  of  curtailing  the  originality 
of  the  child  and  the  development  of  his  personality,  there  is  a 
second  advantage  to  be  gained  in  postponing  the  reading  stage. 
This  is  an  ability  to  gain  knowledge  through  auditory  channels. 
The  visual  sensibilities  of  the  average  person  are  so  much  more 
keen  than  the  auditory,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  especially 
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develop  auditory  acuteness.  The  "movies,"  briglit  lights,  today's 
swift  movement,  and  thousands  of  other  factors  of  modern  life 
impress  the  sensitive  eye.  These  may  account  for  the  apparently 
more  common  visual  memory  and  sensibility,  as  against  audi- 
tory remembrance  and  acuteness.  To  continue  to  gain  the  story 
through  the  ear  will  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  the  spoken  word, 
and,  until  outweighed  by  other  reasons,  can -furnish  one  argument 
for  the  postponement  of  reading. 

All  this  may  seem  a  slight  reason  for  questioning  the  period 
when  the  child  ceases  to  hear  his  own  story  and  reads  it  for  him- 
self, but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  child's  natural  evolution. 
We  commonly  accept  the  theory  that  the  child  must  develop  through 
the  stages  of  the  races  in  his  physical  and  spiritual  growth.  It  is 
equally  true  of  the  mental  details.  Trace  the  natural  interest  in 
literature  among  races  from  the  earliest  time.  How  much  the 
matured  race  owes  to  the  epic  period  of  the  "told  tale."  The  soul 
of  the  imagination  develops  during  this  period. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  what,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  question  of  when  we  shall  start 
the  definitely  "taught"  school  subjects.  When  shall  the  child  start 
to  read  ?  We  have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  teaching  him 
— usually  without  his  knowledge — ^bits  of  character  lore  since  the 
date  of  his  birth.  We  have  probably  led  him  to  explore — which, 
of  course,  is  merely  a  form  of  education — his  own  existence,  per- 
sonality of  others,  causes  and  results,  the  growing  world  of  plant 
and  animal,  the  inorganic  structure,  color,  light,  warmth,  and  the 
other  sense  perceptions,  play,  activity,  the  social  order,  accepted 
ethical  codes,  and  a  thousand  other  ideas  which  have  found  birth 
and  development  in  this  new  active  mind  of  our  child.  All  these 
experiences,  with  due  relation  to  the  child's  own  personality,  are 
the  groundwork  of  the  child's  imagination. 

This,  then,  is  my  third  argument  against  the  early  reading  and 
other  study — that  it  may  crush  the  imagination's  fullest  develop- 
ment.   Like  all  non-mathematical  statements,  this  is  not  provable, 
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but  I  would  like  to  set  forth  a  few  ideas  that  may  help  to  persuade 
the  reader  that  this  is  true. 

A  child  tends  from  earliest  babyhood  not  only  to  have  percepts, 
but  to  seek  as  great  variety  of  percepts  as  possible.  To  each 
percept  he  is  busy  reacting.  By  percept,  I  mean  a  sense  experi- 
ence. He  sees  an  orange,  from  which  he  gains  color  sense,  tactile 
sense  of  size,  shape,  relative  roughness.  He  smells  the  luscious 
fruit,  another  experience.  He  tastes  the  extracted  juice,  still  an- 
other experience.  If  one  but  ponder  upon  the  countless  variety 
of  new  sense  experiences  to  bring  the  new-born  child  to  even  adoles- 
cent comprehension,  one  realizes  the  multitude  of  these  new  sense 
experiences.  These  activities — these  reactions  to  percepts — seem 
disorganized  to  the  average  onlooking  adult,  but  absorbingly  inter- 
esting to  the  child.  ISTor  is  there  great  continuity  to  these  reac- 
tions to  sense  experience,  because  concentration  is  a  by-product 
of  self-control,  not  to  be  expected  from  the  young  child  to  a  marked 
degree. 

If  you,  as  a  parent  or  associate,  compel  the  child,  even  in  game 
fashion,  to  shut  out  these  sense  experiences  to  concentrate,  you 
make  him  become,  unless  he  leads  the  way  as  the  active  member, 
a  passive  absorber.  He  will  lead  the  way,  generally  speaking,  with 
the  surrounding  conditions  favorable,  and,  as  he  absorbs,  imme- 
diately react  to  the  experience  in  several  ways,  thus  overcoming 
the  danger  of  the  "sponge"  attitude.  But  that,  as  Kipling  says, 
is  another  story.  The  point  here  lies  in  being  sure  that  the  child 
is  old  enough,  has  had  an  abundance  of  sentient  experience,  before 
he  shuts  them  out,  for  even  brief  periods  of  time,  to  concentrate 
upon  the  written  page. 

I  think  there  will  be  little  question  on  the  part  of  the  reader  as 
to  whether  the  written  world  requires  concentration,  especially 
while  its  mechanical  details  are  so  complex  as  to  compel  an 
engrossed  attention.  Remember,  too,  that  a  minute  of  such  is 
apparently  a  short  time,  and  yet  the  added  minutes  thus  claimed 
from  the  seeing  hearing,  feeling  experiences  make  a  large  unit 
of  time. 
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It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  plead  that  a  child 
be  robbed  of  early  association  with  the  book  world  and  a  real 
growing-up  to  a  host  of  literary  friends,  but  I  feel  that  all  this 
reading  experience  is  enriched  to  a  vast  degree  by  a  well  developed 
imagination. 

By  imagination  we  must  remember  is  not  meant  inventiveness, 
but  ability  to  image  mental  percepts  of  varying  character.  Each 
time  I  relieve  any  sense  experience  I  call  upon  the  aid  of  my 
imagination.  I  read  of  the  "bell  punctuating  the  stillness" ;  I 
imagine  myself  again  lying  in  a  hospital  with  the  occasional  bell 
sharply  cutting  the  quietude  of  the  place.  I  sympathize  with  a 
friend,  who  has  some  poignant  grief;  I  re-live  (usually  the  psy- 
chologists tell  us  with  some  physical  detail,  such  as,  perhaps  a 
husky  throat)  my  most  similar  experience.  I  try  to  recall  the 
given  name  of  an  acquaintance.  I  imagine  it  as  I  saw  it  appear 
in  the  telephone  book,  or  as  I  heard  her  give  the  saleslady  her 
address.  These  are  three  phases  of  the  manifold  uses  of  the 
imagination. 

Vision,  sound,  all  the  sense  experiences  are  included  in  these 
percepts,  so  that,  of  course,  imagination  with  a  wide  range  in  the 
degree  of  its  intensity  is  possessed  by  every  one.  Its  clearness, 
however,  and  its  variation  determine  the  joy  and  usefulness  which 
it  may  give  to  its  possessor. 

May  I  interpose  a  statement  made  by  one  of  our  psychologists : 
that  word-imagery — a  lack  of  ability  to  image  many  sense  experi- 
ences, having  only  the  bare  word  memory  in  its  place — is  very 
common.  In  other  words,  I  read  a  "mop  of  red  hair  flaming 
aureole  fashion."  This  should  call  to  mind  a  series  of  vivid  visual 
images  or  imaginations.  If  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  some- 
what tie4  to  word  imagery,  I  see  the  word  "aureole,"  and  because 
of  the  fascinating  grouping  of  letters,  or  more  probably  because 
no  sense  experience  of  an  "aureole"  has  ever  been  mine,  I  see  only 
the  word.  The  metaphor  is  entirely  lost  to  my  sensibilities.  Do 
you  see  that  here  again  is  a  danger  of  introducing  too  early  the 
word  idea  in  place  of  the  experience  picture,  and  that  this  may 
come  from  too  early  reading?     This  writer,  Mary  Whiton  Cal- 
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kins,  in  speaking  of  the  common  danger  of  having  an  over-pre- 
ponderance of  word  imagery,  says:  "Useful  though  words  may 
be,  they  work  us  irreparable  harm  if  they  banish  from  the  life 
of  the  imagination  the  warm  colors,  the  broad  spaces,  liquid  sounds, 
and  subtle  fragrance  which  might  enrich  and  widen  our  experi- 
ence." 

This  need  of  the  training  of  the  sense  percepts  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  precepts  of  Froebel,  and  again,  in  our  own  time,  of  Mme. 
Montessori,  who  makes  this  training  so  large  a  part  of  her  curric- 
ulum in  the  Houses  of  Childhood.  It  is  especially  worth  while 
to  note  that  both  educators  believe  in  this  training  previous  to  any 
academic  study.  The  writer  does  not,  however,  feel  that  the 
normal  American  child  of  middle-class  parentage  needs  the  very 
definite  sense  training  to  so  great  a  degree  as  given  in  the  Houses 
of  Childhood.  The  environment  of  the  American  child  is  so  full 
of  sense  stimulus  that  much  of  the  sense  training  is  gained  natur- 
ally, and  only  needs  the  teaching  of  expressed  symbols. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  the  imaginative  faculty  for  its  useful- 
ness in  each  individual  life,  there  is  almost  unlimited  witness.  Not 
necessarily  to  be  artistically  creative,  which  so  few  of  us  can  hope 
to  achieve,  but  in  the  practical  world  of  business,  economics,  states- 
manship, in  addition  to  the  study  of  history,  science  and  morality, 
we  use  our  imaginations  daily.  Each  time  we  depend  upon  the 
correctness  of  our  memory  we  call  upon  the  training  given  our 
imagination.  In  practically  all  parts  of  our  living  that  set  our 
human  life  apart  from  the  animal's  in  interest,  we  gain  intensity 
of  joy  through  our  imaginative  ability. 

If  I  have  in  any  wise  caused  the  reader  who  faces  the  numbers 
of  problems  of  child-training  to  "stop,  look  and  listen"  for  a 
moment  as  to  just  when  this  important  crossing  shall  be  taken, 
this  article  will  have  achieved  its  purpose.  It  is  a  marvelous 
comfort  to  those  perplexed  in  matters  of  child  welfare  that  Des- 
tiny seems  to  smile  benignly  upon  any  step  of  development  under- 
taken with  conscientious  thought,  so  that,  in  after  years,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  individual  seems  to  have  foreordained  the  exact  kind 
and  place  of  each  particular  stepping-stone. 


Problem  of  Discipline  in  the  Project  Method 
of  Learning 

W.  O.  StaeKj  Assistant  Directoe  of  Yisuax,  Education, 
Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 

|>]iiiHuiiiuDiiiiiiiiiiiic^;p  ^j^g  ^Qj  Qj.  g^pj  ^^^  Jq  ^jjg  thing  he  enjoys,  or  enjoy 
I  T        I    the  thing  he  is  doing,  he  will  do  it  with  a  zest  and 

1^1    relish  that  creates  happiness  and  order,  instead  of 
I  I    grief  and  disorder.     This  is  but  another  way  of 

§]iiiuiiiiuiaiiiiiiiiiiiicl   saying  that  if  the  project  method  of  learning  is 
I  I    properly  carried  out,  there  will  seldom  be  a  prob- 

I  I    lem   of  discipline.     For  example,   the  writer   ob- 

served  a  class  m  manual  trammg  that  was  given 
a  project  to  work  out  in  assisting  a  carpenter  with  a  piece  of  work. 
The  teacher  met  the  class,  and  in  an  informal  way  discussed  the 
project.  The  boys  were  allowed  to  take  hold  of  the  work  where 
they  wished  to.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  saws  were  dull, 
.  and  there  being  some  in  the  class  who  liked  to  sharpen  saws,  they 
naturally  set  to  work  to  put  them  in  shape,  others  building  the 
walk,  others  hanging  the  door.  Each  pupil  was  busy  doing  the 
part  that  appealed  to  him,  and  was  interested  in  what  he  was 
doing.  As  a  result  the  problem  of  discipline  was  entirely  missing. 
The  same  thing  was  experienced  with  a  class  of  junior  high  school 
pupils  in  developing  plans  and  executing  the  work  for  a  school 
garden.  A  boy  in  this  class,  who  was  sometimes  a  real  problem, 
was  all  attention  and  interest.  In  their  eagerness  to  accomplish 
the  work  they  forgot  everything  outside  their  plans.  Appeal  to 
the  interest  of  the  boy  or  girl  and  you  will,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
appeal  to  what  is  for  the  good. 

The  project  method  is  not  a  complete  solution  of  itself  for  the 
problem  of  discipline ;  the  school  officers  and  teachers  must  make, 
and  enforce,  rules  and  regulations  beyond  which  the  pupils  must 
not  go.     With  all  the  aforesaid  desirable  qualities  of  a  teacher, 
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perhaps  the  most  important  has  not  been  mentioned,  that  of  "firm- 
ness." The  pupil  must  respect  the  teacher,  which  he  will  not  do 
if  the  teacher  compromises  his  purpose.  Get  into  the  project  with 
the  pupils ;  it  makes  no  difference  what  it  is,  agriculture,  English, 
mathematics,  athletics,  social  or  personal  interests.  Kever  say, 
"Go  on  and  do  it,"  but,  "Come,  let  us  do  this." 

The  boy  or  girl  of  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  cannot  be 
successfully  governed  by  force ;  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  place 
himself  in  the  boy's  position  and  look  at  the  situation  from  the 
boy's  point  of  view,  meet  him  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  and  yet 
retain  his  position  as  the  boy's  advisor  and  instructor. 

From  the  teachers  of  Nodaway  County,  Missouri,  where  suc- 
cessful projects  have  been  carried  out,  we  hear  such  remarks  as: 
"Discipline  has  disappeared,  and  no  one  has  to  be  made  to  get 
his  lessons."  "I  never  have  to  think  of  discipline  on  a  rainy  day." 
"In  the  school  last  year  the  discipline  was  very  bad.  There  were 
five  or  six  large  boys,  and  they  never  had  gone  to  school  for  any 
purpose  but  to  have  fun  and  run  the  teacher  out.  The  discipline 
has  not  been  an  item  this  year,  and  the  order  has  been  splendid." 

If  the  teacher  will  vitalize  the  work  by  means  of.  the  project 
method,  appealing  to  the  interest  of  the  boy,  the  problems  of  disci- 
pline will  be  few. 


I 


A  Neglected  Aspect  of  Education 

M.  B,  Ogle,  Department  of  Latin,  University  of  Vermont. 

|]iiriiiiiiiiiaiHiniiiiiic|^  the  many  pages  of  discussion  whicli  are  being 
I  written  concerning  the  relative  merits  for  our 
I  educational  system  of  the  so-called  vocational  and 
I    classical  curricula,  all  too  frequently  the  conception 

^intumiiiiDniHmniic^   of  education  is  affected  by  the  bias  of  the  writer. 

I  I    The  protagonist  of  vocational  subjects  is  apt  to  con- 

1  I    sider  as  the  sole  aim  of  education  practical  training 

«i*]iiiiitiiiiiiQiiiiiniii»<i>        1  xi     1     1        1         1  -1  1  111 

only,  a  method  whereby  a  boy  or  girl  may  be  enabled 

to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  contribute  to  the  material  welfare  of 
his  or  her  community.  The  classicist,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
pays  too  little  heed  to  this  very  necessary  aim  of  education,  or  else, 
in  order  to  swim  more  comfortably  with  the  stream  of  a  material- 
istic age,  endeavors  to  show  that  his  favorite  subjects  have  a  prac- 
tical value  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  those  subjects  which  are 
emphasized  by  his  opponent.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  educa- 
tion is  fast  losing,  if  it  has  not  already  lost,  those  elements  which 
are  certainly  fundamental, — appreciation  of  form  and  beauty,  and 
the  moral,  ethical  and  spiritual  development  of  man. 

This  is  a  truth  to  which  all,  I  think,  in  moments  of  dispassion- 
ate thought  agree.  And  yet,  how  few  bear  it  in  mind  when  they 
discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  education!  Thus,  Mr.  Clapp, 
when  he  declares  in  his  article  against  the  classics  (Education, 
May,  1919,  pp.  531,  sq.),  that  he  got  "more  power  for  scientific 
observation,  close  analysis,  just  comparison,  adequate  correlation, 
and  a  clearer  discernment  of  Nature's  law,"  from  the  "chemical 
analysis  of  minerals"  than  from  his  "study  of  the  classics,"  and 
maintains  that  his  sense  of  beauty  was  enriched  by  his  acquaint- 
anceship with  nature  in  her  manifold  forms,  is  concerning  him- 
self with  but  one  end  only  of  education,  and  this  not,  as  he  himself 
realizes,  the  chief  end.  When,  however,  he  does  touch  upon  the 
chief  end,  when  he  speaks  of  ethics  and  of  "the  altruistic  relations 
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wliich  Nature  presents,"  he  confounds  his  goddess  with  her  lover, 
as  if  the  twain  were  one.  It  is  not  the  "gospel-spirit  of  ISTature" 
which  he  exalts,  but  the  gospel-spirit  of  the  Nature-lover."  The 
distinction  which  he  thus  makes  is  fundamental,  for,  however  many 
"the  opportunities  for  operating  aesthetics"  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  "Nature  presents  to  us,"  she  certainly  does  not  present  to 
us  anything  of  the  "gospel-spirit,"  which  may  or  may  not  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  Nature-lover, — anything  of  love,  and  sympathy, 
and  mercy.  Nature  is,  on  the  contrary,  exactly  what  the  gospel- 
spirit  is  not,  absolutely  unmoral.  Her  law  is  the  law  to  which 
Germany  very  logically  appealed  in  defense  of  her  outrages  against 
God  and  man, — ^that  might  makes  right,  that  the  weak  have  no 
prerogatives  which  the  strong  are  bound  to  respect,  that  to  the 
\ictor  belongs  the  spoils. 

We  may,  then,  accept  the  distinction  thus  clearly  made  by  Mr. 
Clapp,  that  we  may  gain  from  relationship  with  Nature  and  a 
knowledge  of  her  law,  knowledge  of  external  things,  "opportunity 
for  operating  aesthetics,"  mental  alertness,  bodily  strength;  but 
that  only  from  the  companionship  with  men,  with  the  master 
spirits,  can  we  gain  knowledge  of  the  things  within,  knowledge 
that  will  make  us  partakers  in  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the 
gospel-spirit. 

Since  this  companionship  must  of  necessity  be  of  the  spirit, — 
all  of  us  cannot  know  Burroughs  and  Burbank  in  the  flesh,  and 
Thoreau  is  dead, — in  one  way  only  can  it  be  formed,  through  the 
medium  of  books,  for  in  books  the  "precious  life-blood  of  these 
master-spirits,"  to  use  Milton's  phrase,  has  been  treasured  up. 

At  this  point,  however,  appears  the  wide  difference  between 
Mr.  Clapp  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  and  the  humanist. 
Whereas  the  former  find  these  master  spirits  among  those  only 
"who  have  opened  their  eyes  in  virtue  of  Nature's  laws,"  the  latter 
recognizes  no  such  limitation.  His  criterion  in  the  choice  of  his 
companions  is  not,  "How  did  he  open  his  eyes?"  but,  "Are  his 
eyes  open, — open  to  see  the  needs  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  the  flesh  ?"     He  walks,  therefore,  with  the  men  of  light  of  all 
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ages  and  all  climes,  and  he  knows  that,  unless  the  youth  of  today 
walk  in  that  company,  they  cannot  gain  the  broad  outlook,  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  inspiration,  the  high  regard  for  duty, 
the  quickening  sympathy  and  love,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
highest  personal  development  and  most  helpful  citizenship. 

Upon  teachers  of  literature,  therefore,  ancient  literature  as  well 
as  modern,  a  grave  responsibility  has  been  laid,  and  to  them  a 
great  mission  has  been  entrusted.  For  they  are  the  guides  to  the 
sources  whence  alone  can  be  drawn  any  conception  of  moral  and 
spiritual  ideals. 

More  and  more,  however,  this  high  calling  of  the  teacher  of 
literature  has  been  lowered  until  now  but  scant  attention  is  paid 
to  questions  of  literary  form  and  beauty,  or  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  value  of  a  writer's  message.  The  sole  end  of  our  teach- 
ing seems  to  be  to  give  a  student  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
great  masters,  or  else  to  enable  him  to  utter,  parrot  fashion,  a  few 
phrases  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  to  write  an  order  for  a  bill  of 
goods.  We  are  a  practical  people  and  we  live  in  a  practical  age ; 
let  us,  therefore,  teach  commercial  French,  commercial  Spanish, 
commercial  English,  and  let  our  aim  be  practical.  The  teacher 
of  Latin  is  caught  by  this  shibboleth,  and  not  to  be  outdone,  he 
straightway  claims  that  Latin  is  more  practical  than  them  all. 

There  is  truth,  to  be  sure,  in  this  claim,  for  Latin  has  a  prac- 
tical value, — practical  in  its  aid  to  the  mastery  of  our  own  tongue 
and  of  other  modem  languages;  practical  in  its  insistence  upon 
nice  distinction  of  case  and  tense;  practical,  above  all  else,  in  its 
emphasis  upon  logical  clarity  of  thought  and  expression.  Great, 
however,  as  this  practical  value  of  Latin  is,  it  is  subordinate,  I 
believe,  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  value  of  its  literature.  And, 
with  the  practical  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  our  modem  lan- 
guages, unless  this  value  is  emphasized,  we  are  in  danger  of  ne- 
glecting entirely  the  needs  of  our  higher  natures ;  we  shall  feed  our 
bodies  well  but  starve  our  souls. 

It  behooves  the  teacher  of  Latin,  therefore,  to  be  ready  to  reply 
to  critics  like  Mr.  Clapp, — and  they  are  largely  of  the  same  guild 
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as  the  proponents  of  commercial  English,  French,  and  Spanish, — 
who  say  either  that  Latin  literature  has  no  spiritual  message  for 
us,  or  that  it  is  but  a  faded  copy  of  Greek  literature.  The  primacy 
of  the  latter  no  one  who  knows  it  will  deny ;  it  may  be  admitted, 
too,  that  one  cannot  understand  Latin  literature  in  its  historical 
aspect  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  just  as  one  cannot,  from 
this  point  of  view,  understand  our  modern  literature  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Latin.  This  is  quite  different,  however,  from 
saying  that  Latin  literature  has  no  value  per  se,  and  those  who 
do  say  so  speak  either  from  ignorance  or  from  bias.  If,  indeed, 
the  greatness  of  a  literature  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  beauty  of 
form  only,  but  by  the  universality  of  its  appeal,  by  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  generations 
of  men,  there  is  no  literature  which  has  a  better  claim  to  supremacy 
.than  the  Latin ;  there  are  no  names,  for  example,  who  have  meant 
as  much  to  as  many  people  for  as  long  a  time  as  have  the  names 
of  Vergil,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
without  the  works  of  these  three  men,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
great  writers,  the  history  of  western  thought,  of  western  literature, 
of  western  morals,  would  not  have  been  what  it  has  been.  And 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  had  not  they  and  their  message  to 
mankind  been  largely  forgotten,  had  we  not  failed  to  pay  heed 
to  the  experiences  of  the  great  people,  of  which  they  are  the  truest 
representatives,  we  should  not  be  in  our  present  slough  of  despond. 

Surely,  therefore,  the  teachers  of  Latin  should  esteem  it  a  great 
privilege  to  introduce  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  them  at 
the  most  impressionable  age,  the  works  of  two  of  these  world 
figures,  whose  faultless  style  and  intellectual  power  and  humani- 
tarian spirit  have  been  the  model  and  the  inspiration  of  the  best 
of  the  western  world  for  two  thousand  years,  and,  whose  message 
has  been  a  trumpet  call  to  arouse  the  souls  of  men  to  higher  things. 

This  message  is  not,  of  course,  something  that  can  be  taught  in 
the  sense  that  the  rules  of  a  language  can  be  taught.  The  teacher, 
however,  should  know  it  and  be  inspired  by  it,  and  he  should 
make  his  students  realize  its  value  and  our  need  of  it.     He  should 
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be  able  to  point  out  to  them  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Cicero,  such 
a  giant  as  St.  Augustine  might  never  have  given  his  immeasur- 
able influence  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity.  Such,  at  least, 
is  his  own  confession.  "Now,"  he  tells  us  (Conf.  Ill,  4),  "by 
the  usual  course  of  reading  I  came  upon  a  certain  book  of  Cicero. 
This  book  of  his  is  called  an  exhortation  to  philosophy,  and  is 
entitled  Hortensius.  And  the  book  altered  my  feelings  and  turned 
my  prayers  to  Thee,  O  God,  and  made  me  have  other  purposes  and 
desires.  All  my  hopes  came  to  be  vain  in  my  eyes  and  worthless, 
and  I  longed  with  an  incredible  yearning  of  the  heart  for  the 
immortality  of  wisdom,  and  began  to  arise  that  I  might  turn  to 
Thee.  I  was  strongly  roused  and  kindled  and  inflamed  to  love 
and  to  seek  and  to  obtain  and  to  embrace,  not  this  or  that  sect, 
but  wisdom  herself,  whatever  it  might  be."  How  few  teachers, 
again,  know  or  make  their  students  realize  that  the  moral  philos- 
ophy of  Cicero  was  the  chief  source  of  the  Christian  ethics  upon 
which  our  civilization  has  been  built.  How  few  point  out  that  it 
was  the  discovery  of  the  individuality  of  Cicero,  as  revealed  in 
his  Letters,  which  led  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  break  the  shackles 
of  authority  of  Church  and  State,  and  to  become  again  intellec- 
tually and  spiritually  free,  thus  making  possible  the  Kennaissance. 
Or,  finally,  how  few  show  their  students  how  the  ideals  of  the 
nations  which  fought  in  our  Great  War  are  reflected  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  Cicero,  in  that  he,  the  great  popularis  consul,  the 
unceasing  advocate  of  individual  freedom  checked  by  individual 
responsibility,  has  been  condemned,  despised  and  ridiculed  in 
Germany,  honored,  loved  and  idealized  in  Italy,  France  and 
England. 

Some  part  of  these  great  truths  teachers  of  Cicero  can  present 
to  their  students,  some  echo,  at  least,  of  that  golden  voice  they  can 
bring  to  their  ears  to  arouse  the  yearning  of  their  hearts  for  "the 
immortality  of  wisdom."  But  they  have  still  a  greater  privilege, 
that  of  interpreting  another  voice,  the  voice  of  the  poet  and  the 
prophet  who  has  tried  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life  and  to  fix  the 
place  of  the  individual  amid  the  flux  of  things,  the  voice  of  the 
Itoman  VergiL 
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The  message  of  Vergil,  however,  receives  scant  consideration, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  majority  of  our  teachers.  And  yet  we 
stand  very  much  in  need  of  it  these  days,  when  various  isms, 
educational  and  other,  are  trying  to  convince  us  that  idleness,  play, 
and  irresponsibility  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  development  of 
true  manhood.  To  Vergil's  mind  it  is  only  through  toil  and  sor- 
row and  suffering  that  man  can  develop  as  an  individual  and  learn 
to  have  love  and  sympathy  for  his  fellows. 

The  value  of  vicissitude,  of  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and  the  tears 
of  the  heart,  in  the  forming  of  character,  is  the  chief  burden  of 
the  Georgics,  especially  of  that  passage  in  which  the  poet  tries  to 
reconcile  the  two  great  theories  of  the  origin  of  man;  the  one, 
that  of  the  Stoics,  according  to  which  man  has,  owing  to  his  weak- 
ness, fallen  from  a  divine  estate ;  the  other,  that  of  the  Epicureans, 
according  to  which  man  has  developed  from  a  material  atom. 
Vergil  accepted  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature  of  man, 
as  "a  part  and  parcel  of  God,"  and  of  his  fall,  but,  in  his 
eyes,  this  fall  was  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing  in  disguise,  sent 
designedly  from  heaven  in  order  that  man,  by  means  of  toil  and 
hardship  might  win  strength  and  courage  and  wisdom,  and  again 
work  upward  to  the  divine.  "God  himself,"  he  tells  us,  "has 
willed  that  man's  way  be  not  easy,  and  by  vicissitudes  he  has 
sharpened  the  wits  of  man."  And  again,  "Toil  overcomes  all  ob- 
stacles,— ^unceasing  toil,  and  the  pressure  of  need  amid  hardships." 
"Not  only,  therefore,  does  knowledge  come,  as  Emerson  puts  it, 
*'by  working  hands,"  not  only  "by  doing  does  man  unfold  himself," 
but  by  suffering  also,  and  both  are  necessary,  says  Vergil,  for  the 
formation  of  the  highest  manhood. 

In  the  Aeneid,  also,  in  that  portion  which  is  read  by  high  school 
students,  the  same  great  truth  is  set  before  us.  Both  Aeneas  and 
Dido  are  what  they  are  because  of  what  they  have  done  and  suf- 
fered. It  finds  noble  expression  in  that  deathless  line  spoken  by 
the  Queen  when  she  receives  the  shipwrecked  Trojans:  "Well  do 
1  know  sorrow,  and  it  teaches  me  to  aid  those  in  distress."  It 
was  this  sympathy,  bom  from  her  own  sad  life,  which  had  moved 
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her  to  paint  upon  the  walls  of  her  temple  the  sad  picture  of  Troy's 
overthrow, — the  picture  which  wrings  from  Aeneas,  as  he  gazes 
upon  it,  a  cry  of  woe  over  the  heaviness  of  his  burden,  a  prayer 
that  he  might  put  from  him  his  cup  of  suffering,  but  at  the  same 
time  bring  him  comfort  and  inspiration  and  hope;  it  is  the  token 
of  sympathy,  the  assurance  that  "human  hearts  are  touched  by 
human  woe." 

In  this  assurance  of  the  value  of  suffering  to  the  individual, 
Vergil  found,  in  part  at  least,  an  explanation  of  its  universality 
and  a  justification  for  it.  But  is  even  this  enough  to  justify  the 
sorrow  of  the  Trojan  women,  as  they  sit  there  on  the  shore  weep- 
ing for  the  dead  Anchises,  but  weeping  each  one,  as  she  gazes  out 
over  the  sea,  for  her  own  sad  lot?  Is  it  enough  to  justify  the 
broken  heart  of  the  old  Evander,  as  he  weeps  over  the  body  of  his 
only  son,  the  brave  and  beauteous  Pallas  ?  Is  it  enough  to  justify 
the  tears  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  own  day  who  have 
suffered  the  same  loss  which  Evander  suffered?  To  these  ques- 
tions, also,  which,  after  all,  are  the  real  riddle  of  life,  Vergil  gives 
us  an  answer,  and  his  answer  is  one  which  every  young  student 
of  the  Aeneid  should  know  and  ponder  over.  He  found  it  in  the 
story  of  his  hero,  a  man  of  sorrow,  whose  dearest  hopes  lay  buried 
in  the  dust  of  Troy,  beneath  the  walls  of  which  he  fain  would  have 
fallen,  and  yet  one  who  bore  his  burden  bravely,  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips  in  spite  of  the  deep  woe  in  his  heart,  because  he  knew  that 
he  was  striving  toward  an  ideal,  aiding,  however  falteringly,  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a  divine  purpose.  To  Vergil  this  ideal  was 
Rome's  work  in  the  world,  and  this  work  was,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  "to  crown  peace  with  law."  Moments  there  were 
when  Aeneas  forgot,  one  poignant  moment  when  he  and  Dido 
proved  false  to  their  own  high  character  and  to  their  ideals,  and 
violated  the  moral  law.  Dido's  punishment  was  death;  Aeneas', 
a  blasted  hope  and  a  broken  heart,  and  a  resumption  of  his  cross 
to  travel  again  his  weary  road.  But  in  the  light  of  Rome's  work 
in  the  world,  in  the  light  of  the  lofty  ideal,  which  is  held  up  to  us 
in  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Horace  no  less  than  in  those  of 
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Vergil, — the  crowning  of  peace  with  law, — we  have  both  an  expla- 
nation of  the  hardships  of  the  individual  and  a  justification  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man. 

Such,  in  part  at  least,  is  the  message  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
intercourse  with  the  great  spirits  of  the  Roman  world.  That  ws 
stand  today  in  urgent  need  of  their  message  no  one,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  will  deny.  For,  as  has  lately  been  well  said,  it  is 
not  a  contest  of  strength  that  the  world  faces,  but  of  morals,  and 
what  our  youth  needs,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  the  lessons  to  be 
Jearned  from  an  investigation  of  birds  and  flowers  and  rocks,  as 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  reading  and  the  study  of  good 
books.  And  not  the  least  of  these  are  the  books  of  Cicero,  Vergil, 
and  Horace,  which,  for  two  thousand  years  have  nurtured  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  man,  and  which  speak  to  us  of  the  dignity  of  toil,  of 
the  value  of  vicissitude  for  the  upbuilding  of  character,  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual,  of  the  necessity  of  an  ideal,  if  we 
are  to  gain  a  broader  view  of  heaven's  purposes  and  earth's  needs. 
— such  an  ideal  as  that  of  Rome  in  her  greatness,  the  crowning  of 
peace  with  law. 


Hand  Work  in  the  Rural  School 

Chaeles  a.  King,  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  IST.  H. 

f  """"""°""""""|HE  time  is  past  when  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
I  'T^  I  that  the  isolation  of  the  rural  schools  and  the 
^  I  inability  of  the  school  district  to  install  and  main- 
I  tain  an  elaborate  equipment  and  special  teachers, 
$]iiiiiniiiHDiiiiiiniiiic§  necessarily  deprives  their  students  of  the  benefits 

II    of  modern  educational  methods  and  thought. 
~        As  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  childhood  has 
•ii]uiiniiiiiiDniiniiiiiK<i>  1^11,  •,  ■  r    -,  -,         ■, 

accumulated  and  the  teaching  01  the  manual  and 

domestic  arts  have  developed,  the  ideal  of  accomplishment  and  the 
conception  of  indispensible  equipment  have  been  so  modified  that 
almost  any  local  condition  may  be  met  if  the  teacher  has  the  will 
and  the  initiative  to  do  so. 

Modern  educators  agree  that  endeavors  of  past  years  to  attain 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  hand  work  of  the  elementary 
grades  were  the  result  of  not  understanding  the  psychology  of 
childhood,  and  were  carried  to  such  extremes  that  the  child  did  not 
receive  the  maximum  benefit.  Besides  the  student's  side  of  the 
question,  no  teacher  without  more  training  than  most  normal 
schools  give  to  their  non-specializing  students,  believing  that  the 
success  of  her  efforts  would  be  judged  by  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
of  her  pupils,  would  be  very  enthusiastic  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish hand  work  in  her  school,  nor  would  she  think  she  could  accom- 
plish results  worth  while.  The  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  the  stand- 
ard by  which  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  should  be 
measured,  but  rather  the  teacher's  ability  to  so  tie  up  the  child's 
hand  work  as  to  make  it  the  means  of  correlating  his  scholastic 
work  with  his  interests  in  life.  The  degree  of  accuracy  which 
the  teacher  should  aim  to  accomplish  is  that  which  is  possible 
within  reasonable  time  and  with  reasonable  concentration  and 
painstaking  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  individual  student,  and 
nothing  less  should  be  accepted,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
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that  learning  the  use  of  tools  is  but  an  incident  in  the  child's 
experience  during  the  hand  work  periods. 

This  change  of  viewpoint  opened  a  way  to  a  broadening  of  the 
field  in  which  modem  educational  methods  may  be  applied,  and 
many  superintendents  of  rural  districts  have  encouraged  their 
teachers  to  attempt  simple  hand  work  in  their  schools.  The  first 
venture  of  a  rural  teacher  into  the  work  may  not  produce  satisfac- 
tory results  if  judgment  is  based  upon  mechanical  accuracy  alone ; 
she  must  realize  that  the  modem  viewpoint  is  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  the  most  important  results  are  those  which  have  become 
part  of  the  child's  mental  equipment  and  cannot  be  measured  any 
more  than  can  the  educational  results  of  the  three  R's.  The  co- 
ordination of  the  motor  centers  and  the  associative  mental  pro- 
cesses based  upon  and  impelled  by  the  interest  of  the  child  is  an 
important  factor  in  his  development  of  the  child,  and  only  through 
such  co-ordination  may  the  child  obtain  the  maximum  facility  of 
motor  expression  which  results  from  the  stimuli  arising  from 
problems  involving  the  manipulation  of  concrete  materials  and  the 
creation  of  material  form  which  is  the  basis  of  all  productive  skill. 
The  progress  of  an  individual  in  the  manual  or  domestic  arts 
cannot  be  correctly  judged  by  a  simple  comparison  of  his  or  her 
hand  work  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Excellent  and  accurate 
results  are,  of  course,  desirable,  but  as  individual  requirements 
must  vary,  visible  results  should  not  be  given  undue  importance; 
they  are  valuable  only  as  a  means  of  judging  the  progress  of  the 
individual  by  comparison  with  his  own  previous  work,  not  with  the 
work  of  others  of  the  class,  nor  in  its  relation  to  an  ironbound 
requirement.  The  essential  considerations  in  passing  judgment 
upon  the  work  or  progress  of  a  child  are  age,  type  of  mind,  pre- 
vious experience,  and  the  ratio  of  the  difficulty  of  the  project  to 
the  known  ability  of  the  student.  How  much  original  work  did 
the  child  do  ?  Does  the  excellence  of  the  work  indicate  that  this 
individual  has  done  his  best?  Did  interest  impel  the  student  to 
hurry  and  slight  the  work,  or  was  it  the  lever  by  which  he  was  led 
to  exercise  self-control  and  to  apply  earnest  thought  and  endeavor 
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toward  the  highest  possible  degree  of  excellence  of  which  he  was 
individually  capable. 

While  the  advantages  of  a  complete  equipment  and  a  special 
teacher  cannot  be  depreciated,  neither  are  absolutely  essntial  to 
allow  worth-while  work  to  be  done.  The  interest  of  the  student 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  who  begins  the  work  from  her 
own  initiative  will  compensate  for  many  deficiencies  which  a 
teacher  of  hand  work  in  a  city  school  might  think  would  offer 
insurmountable  difficulties. 

Often  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school  may  consider  that  the  fact 
that  one  of  her  students  uses  tools  more  skillfully  than  she,  is  a 
reflection  upon  her  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  the  dread  of  this  may 
keep  some  teachers  from  undertaking  the  work;  however,  this 
aspect  of  the  proposition  is  of  minor  importance,  for  the  teacher 
can  still  give  the  student  the  best  things  connected  with  hand  work, 
which  are  the  devising  of  problems  in  arithmetic  based  upon  the 
project  under  way,  the  source  of  materials,  their  historic  and 
geographic  setting,  their  manufacture  and  transportation,  their 
places  in  human  economy,  and  the  opportunity  for  creative  expres- 
sion. These  are  the  really  vital  educative  ideals  of  hand  work  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  ideals 
and  aims  of  industrial  and  vocational  training,  which  should  enter 
the  child's  life  after  he  has  entered  the  adolescent  stage. 

The  type  of  workmanship  required  upon  articles  of  utility 
which  find  places  in  the  lives  of  children  of  the  rural  districts, — 
furnishings  for  the  poultry  house,  for  the  bam,  and  the  various 
aspects  of  country  life  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  life  of  the 
city  child, — offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  the  rural  teacher 
to  do  work  which  is  just  as  adaptable  to  her  students  as  the  hand 
work  of  a  city  school,  taught  by  a  trained  specialist,  is  suited  to 
the  life  of  the  city  child;  after  all,  this  is  the  main  consider- 
ation in  the  teaching  of  educational  hand  work;  for  the  eager 
interest  of  the  child  is  the  best  lubricant  of  the  educative  process. 
Artistic  and  decorative  features  have  slight  place  in  such  articles, 
neither  does  fine  workmanship  make  a  feed-box  more  acceptable 
to  the  animal  which  feeds  from  it. 
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The  work  of  the  highly  skilled  student,  or  the  student  with  a 
high  congenital  motor  endowment,  or  the  one  who  has  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  the  use  of  tools  outside  of  school,  should 
not  be  made  the  standard  of  excellence  for  an  entire  class.  Arti- 
ficial accuracy  may  be  compelled  by  sheer  force  and  the  individual 
attention  of  the  teacher,  but  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  natural 
abilities,  needs  or  desires  of  a  child  of  the  elementary  school  age. 
Such  teaching  would  be  about  the  same  type  of  pedagogy  that  it 
would  be  to  require  a  fifth  grade  child  to  conjugate  a  Greek  verb ; 
he  may  learn  to  do  it,  so  may  a  parrot,  but  it  would  have  no  func- 
tional value  in  his  life  activities.  Rarely  would  a  similar  degree 
of  accuracy  be  applied  in  doing  a  piece  of  work  away  from  the 
teacher's  influence,  until  the  student  has  reached  an  age  when  his 
co-ordinations  of  mind  and  muscle,  his  desires  and  the  needs  of 
his  life  make  it  the  natural  thing  for  him  to  apply  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  accuracy  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  endeavor  and  time  spent  by  a  child  of  the  grade  schools  to 
attain  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  would  be  natural  for  a  high 
school  student  can  only  result  in  loss  of  interest,  thus  minimizing 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  best  results,  as  interest  of 
grade  school  children  can  be  maintained  only  by  keeping  them  at 
work  upon  projects  which  appeal  to  them  as  being  worth  while. 
The  degree  of  accuracy  attained  at  this  time  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  degree  of  interest,  voluntary  thought  and  endeavor  ap- 
plied to  the  work  in  hand. 

For  many  yeai'^' educational  methods  in  the  cities  have  gradu- 
ally been  adagted'J^p  the  ideal  of  learning  by  doing ;  until  recently 
rural  pedagogical  methods  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  been  based 
upon  mempujfKpulture, — a  formidable  array  of  abstract  and  un- 
related facts  gave  the  students  many  superficial  impressions  with- 
out opportunities  for  expressing  them  or  for  demonstrating  their 
practical  value  in  life.  No  student  can  acquire  a  grasp  upon  a 
subject  or  be  conscious  of  its  maximum  value  until  it  has  passed 
from  an  abstract  idea  into  some  form  capable  of  concrete  expres- 
sion. 
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Pupils  of  the  rural  school  of  today  will  be  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow;  thej  will  control  many  of  the  mining,  forestry,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  interests.  By  implanting  in  their  impres- 
sionable minds  sentiments  favorable  to  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state  and  nation,  and  a  conception  of  their 
value  to  future  national  prosperity,  a  teacher  may  make  such  an 
impression  upon  the  community  in  which  she  is  looted  that  her 
work  will  be  remembered  long  after  she  has  passed  on. 


MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS 

Fi'om  red  brush  uplands,  thatched  with  sassafras, 
And  fields  of  broom-sage  comes  a  motley  class 
Of  uncouth  young  and  wizened  old,  in  rough, 
Clay-spattered  brogans,  jeans  and  cotton  stuff, 
Seeking  the  Moonlight  School.     And  prompt  are  they 
To  seize  the  propitious  eve,  whom  chary  day 
Denied  the  golden  hour.     Patient  they  stand 
With  primer  gripped  in  hoe-wise,  horny  hand. 
Learning  to  read ;  and  some  at  desks  too  small 
Piece  out  their  names  in  piteous,  painful  scrawl. 
— To  sign  one's  name  achievement  were  indeed, 
And  Holy  Book  or  letter  learn  to  read.  -' 

„IOV/    ! 

When  Life,  insatiate  Shylock,  shall  no  giqif^^^j^  y 
Exact  his  pound  of  flesh  at  my  heart'^^core,^ , !   '? 
0  God !  admit  me  to  Thy  Moonlight  School-P 
Ungainly  me,  the  broken,  aged  fool  t  Iboiso^. 

Of  Circumstance,  who  yearned  withal  to' "feKJ^^i^ 
Enroll  me.     Teach  my  unskilled  hand  to  go     i 
Smooth  across  Time's  white  page,  where  I  had  thought 
To  set  my  name  by  day,  yet  toiled  untaught. 
Teach  me  to  read  Thy  mystic  book  of  Truth 
Whose  symbolism  tortured  all  my  youth. 
— The  obscure  complexities  of  Now  and  Here, 
Shall  not  Thy  moonlight  teaching  make  them  clear  ? 

Lena  McBee. 


Problems  of  Sex  Education 

W.  D.  Abmentrout,  Director  of  Training  School, 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 

1™""'""™"""'"'^*  UCH  attention  is  being  lavished  upon  the  various 

I      1^  iV     i  plains  for  introducing  sex  education  as  a  definite 

I     J[yJ[     3  subject  in  the  curricula  of  our  elementary  and  high 

§                   I  schools.     However,    insufficient    thought   has   been 

^iniiiiuiuiainnuHniE^  given  to  the  necessity  of  similar  education  in  the 

I                   I  home.     The  writer  is  opposed  to  direct  sex  instruc- 

i                   i  tion  in  the  public  schools  as  they  are  now  consti- 

4>lHlllllltlliaillinilllllC<i>     ^    ^     -,  -,        ^^^  ^   ^1  J-        j^i  • 

tuted,  and  will  present  three  reasons  lor  this  oppo- 
sition. The  great  objection  to  sex  teaching  in  the  schools  is  the 
grave  danger  of  isolating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  youth. 
Already  one  of  the  strongest  criticisms  of  our  public  schools  is 
that  a  vast  amount  of  the  subject  matter  taught  has  no  direct 
relation  to  the  child's  life.  The  average  boy  or  girl  lives  two  dis- 
tinct lives :  one  in  school,  and  the  other  out.  O'Shea  has  described 
a  typical  recitation  as  a  method  of  sitting  still  and  memorizing 
definitions,  mechanically  learning  fundamental  operations  and 
applying  them  to  solutions  entirely  remote  from  daily  life.  Since 
much  of  the  subject  matter  is  taught  thus  at  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  teachers  would  change  their 
methods  in  teaching  sex  hygiene,  if  it  were  introduced  in  our 
schools. 

The  danger  in  isolating  this  subject  would  be  that  too  much 
attention  would  be  concentrated  on  the  sexual  life.  "Because  the 
sexual  impulses  are  so  strong,  the  corrective  effort  must  be  extended 
through  the  emotional  and  motor  centers.  Sexual  impulses  must 
come  under  the  control  of  social  feelings,  of  devotion,  chivalry, 
and  charity;  and  then  only  will  they  be  deprived  of  their  blind 
natural  power  and  be  set  in  place  with  the  higher  requirements 
of  social  culture."  The  sex  impulse  is  easily  excited  by  many 
and  constantly  operating  conditions.  At  the  faintest  suggestion 
it  is  stirred  into  action.  Instruction  must  be  of  such  a  natui:e 
that  it  will  not  in  itself  be  a  suggestion. 
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N'eitlier  ethical  nor  hygienic  instruction  rightly  influences  con- 
duct unless  the  ideas  are  acquired  in  such  a  vital  way  and  take 
such  a  firm  gTip  that  they  become  moving  ideas  and  motive  forces. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  ideas  about  purity  and  goodness 
that  automatically  transmutes  such  ideas  into  good  conduct  of 
character.  "The  commonest  error  is  to  expect  people  to  become 
efficient  and  decent  by  some  mysterious  influences  from  lessons, 
or  sermons,  or  good  results,  or  vsrhat  not.  We  forget  that  char- 
acter means  the  connection  between  mental  states  and  acts,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  have  connections  is  to  make  them." 

The  purpose  of  teaching  civics  is  citizenship;  but  citizenship 
will  never  be  developed  as  long  as  civics  is  a  mere  formal  study  of 
government.  The  mechanical  learning  of  definitions  will  never 
create  a  genuine  love  of  country.  So  we  teach,  and  have  taught, 
physiology  and  hygiene  for  many  years;  and  yet  in  every  school- 
room will  be  found  spinal  curvatures,  flat  chests,  drooping  shoul- 
ders, flat  feet,  defective  teeth,  mouth  breathers,  and  every  defect 
which  physiology  and  hygiene  show  how  to  correct.  Formalism 
permeates  most  of  the  subjects  as  now  taught  in  our  elementary 
and  high  schools,  and  formalism  would  certainly  prove  disastrous 
in  the  study  of  sex. 

So  the  three  objections  to  sex  education  in  the  curricula  of  our 
schools  are  these:  it  would  be  isolated  from  the  real  life  of  the 
child;  too  much  attention  would  be  concentrated  upon  sex;  and 
with  our  present  methods  of  instruction,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  the  ideas  received  from  sex  teaching  would  be  carried  over 
into  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  the  child. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  phase  of  our  problem,  sex  education  in 
the  home.  Instruction  in  the  school  is  not  necessary  when  we 
have  in  the  home  parents  who  tell  the  truth  to  their  children,  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  The  real  problem  of  sex 
education  is  to  show  fathers  and  mothers  the  great  opportunity 
and  duty  they  have  in  imparting  sex  knowledge  and  information 
to  their  children. 

In  the  home,  sex  instruction  can  be  given  unobtrusively  on  the 
proper  occasions,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  can  be 
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suited  to  tlie  needs  of  the  individual  child  and  his  stage  of  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  great  difference  in  children.  They  vary  in 
their  willingness  to  follow  instruction,  in  judgment,  and  in  pru- 
dence ;  and  they  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  susceptible 
to  temptation.  Therefore,  the  instruction  must  be  individual; 
and  it  is  impossible  under  our  present  school  system  for  the 
teacher  to  give  much  time  to  individual  teaching.  Then,  too,  the 
teacher  when  giving  sex  instruction  always  works  under  the  big 
disadvantage  of  having  to  create  occasions;  whereas  the  parent 
finds  his  best  opportunities  in  answering  questions  or  explaining 
problems  as  they  naturally  arise. 

Another  great  advantage  the  parent  has  as  a  teacher,  is  the  fact 
that  the  child  will  probably  make  a  confidant  of  him,  or  her,  and 
not  go  elsewhere  for  information  on  these  subjects.  The  benefit 
of  this  confidential  relation  between  parent  and  child  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

There  are  at  least  three  types  of  parents  neglecting  the  important 
duty  of  imparting  sex  information  to  their  children.  Some  parents 
are  silent  because  they  recognize  no  immediate  need  for  this  in- 
struction. Others,  with  a  false  sense  of  modesty,  feel  a  delicate 
hesitancy  in  speaking  of  such  things  to  their  children.  The  third 
class  fail  to  teach  their  children  because  of  their  own  sheer  ignor- 
ance. So,  before  sex  education  can  really  begin,  parents  must  be 
better  informed  on  sex  hygiene  and  brought  to  see  their  children's 
need  of  instruction.  Ignorant  parents  must  be  educated,  false 
modesty  overcome,  and  intelligent  parents,  who  recognize  their, 
duty  commended. 

It  will  be  a  safer  and  saner  policy  to  equip  parents  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  understanding,  rather  than  the  public 
school  teacher.  This  individual,  already  overloaded,  and  with  a 
mere  smattering  of  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  sex  teaching,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  just  the  right  instructor.  The  teaching 
of  sex  problems  calls  for  a  special  fitness  in  temperament  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  for  a  real  sympathy  with  the  pupil. 
What  teachers,  other  than  fathers  and  mothers,  have  these  quali- 
fications so  naturally  bestowed  upon  them ! 
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PALGRAVE'S  "GOLDEN  TREASURY." 
(Francis  T.  Palgrave,  1824-1897.) 

Wordsworth's  Poems. 
(William  Wordsworth,  1770-1850.) 

A.  Preparatory    Work — Classification    of    Poetry:    Pal- 

grave's  "Golden  Treasury" :  Character  of  Wordsworth's 
Literary  Era:    Wordsworth's  Theory  of  Poetry. 

B.  First  Reading — Classification  of  the  Poems  of  Words- 

worth found  in  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury" :   Study 
of  the  Text. 

C.  Second  Reading — Familiar  Lines:    Felicitous  Expres- 

sions:   Quoted  Criticisms. 

D.  Supplementary  Work — Test  Questions:    Theme  Sub- 

jects. 

A.    PREPARATORY  WORK. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    POETRY:     PALGRAVE'S 
GOLDEN  TREASURY:   CHARACTER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH'S   LITERARY    ERA:     WORDSWORTH'S 
THEORY  OF  POETRY. 

I.    Classification  op  Poetical  Composition. 

1.    Narrative  Poetry. 

a.  The  Epic.    Examples:  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Ver- 

gil's Aeneid;   Homer's  Iliad. 

b.  The  Metrical  Romance.     Examples:  Spenser's  Faerie 

Queen;   Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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c.  The  Tale.     Examples:    Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales; 

Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Longfellow's  Evan- 
geline. 

(1)  The  Simple  Narrative  Poem. 

(2)  The  Dramatic  Narrative  Poem. 

d.  The  Ballad.     Examples :  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

e.  Eeflective     Narrative.       Example,     Byron's     Childe 

Harold. 

f.  Pastorals,  Idylls,  etc.    Example,  Tennyson's  Idyls  of 

the  King. 

2.  Dramatic  Poetry. 

a.  Tragedy. 

b.  Comedy. 

3.  Lyric  Poetry. 

a.  Odes. 

b.  Songs. 

c.  Elegy. 

d.  Sonnet. 

e.  Lyrics  which  cannot  be  accurately  classified. 

4.  Didactic  Poetry.    Example,  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

II.     Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 

Note  1.  Francis  Turner  Palgrave  (1824-1897)  was  an  Eng- 
lish critic  and  poet.  His  principal  contribution  to  liter- 
ature was  his  Oolden  Treasury  of  English  Songs  and 
Lyrics  (1861),  an  anthology  of  the  best  songs  and  lyrics 
in  the  English  language.  "Such  a  book  as  The  Oolden 
Treasury  should  be  one  of  the  most  precious  books  in 
the!  world.  Rather  than  any  other  anthology  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  it  has  been  accepted  for  what  it  is,  a  sort 
of  canon  as  it  were  of  English  poetry  within  which 
nothing  of  doubtful  quality  or  achievement  is  to  be 
found,  a  perfect  chaplet  of  beautiful  verses." — ^Preface 
to  Oolden  Treasury. 
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III.     Charactee  of  Wordsworth's  Literary  Era. 

Note  2.  That  period  in  the  history  of  English  Literature 
of  which  Wordsworth  is  one  of  the  representative 
writers  is  included  between  the  years  1780  and  1837,  and 
is  sometimes  called  "The  Age  of  Eomanticism."  The 
poets  of  this  era  are  Cowper,  Burns,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

In  this  era  a  new  movement  in  literature  was  begun : 
the  poetic  diction  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  swept 
away ;  new  themes  were  exploited ;  the  ordinary  laborer 
and  his  daily  tasks,  the  child  and  its  manifold  interests 
were  found  fit  subjects  for  the  poet's  verse.  The  young 
poets,  intensely  interested  in  the  social  questions 
aroused  by  the  French  revolution,  experienced  a  broader 
sympathy  with  humanity,  developed  a  spirit  of  love 
for  all  earth's  creatures,  and  displayed  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  nature  in  all  its  manifestations.  Of  this 
new  school  of  poetry,  Wordsworth  was  the  exponent. 
He  voices  his  feelings  in  the  lines. 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  Mows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears; 
and  expresses  his  poetical  creed  in  the  stanza, 
Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy. 


IV.    Wordsworth's  Theory  of  Poetry.    (Quoted.) 

1.  Wordsworth  began  his  career  by  preaching,  both  by  precept 

and  example,  the  duty  of  throwing  aside  the  so-called 
language  of  dignity  and  the  so-called  language  of 
poetry,  and  of  appealing  in  the  speech  of  real  life  to 
the  primary  emotions  of  men.     (W.  H.  Myers.) 

2.  Wordsworth  wished  to  establish  the  truth  that  what  is 

false,  unreal,  affected,  bombastic,  or  nonsensical  in 
prose  is  not  less  so  in  verse. 

3.  He  felt  that  his  mission  was  to  give  the  charm  of  novelly 

to  things  of  every  day,  to  direct  the  mind's  attention 
to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the  world  be- 
fore us. 

4.  Wordsworth  contended  that  the  ordinary  topics  of  daily 

life  were  fit  subjects  for  poetry,  and  that  the  language 
should  be  that  "really  used  by  men."  He  believed 
that  lowly  things  had  a  high  and  spiritual  signifi- 
cance. 
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B.    FIRST  READING. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    POEMS    OF    WORDS- 
WORTH FOUND   IN  PALGRAYE'S   GOLDEN 
TREASURY:   STUDY  OF  THE  TEXT. 

I.    Classification  of  the  Poems  and  Study  of  the  Text. 

1.    Lyrics. 

a.    Simple  Lyrics. 

Note  2.  Many  of  the  poems  in  this  class  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  a  volimie  entitled  Lyrical  Ballads.  The 
subjects  of  these  poems  are  chosen  from  ordinary  life ; 
the  characters  and  incidents  are  such  as  will  be  found 
in  every  village  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling 
mind  to  seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  them,  when  they 
present  themselves. 

(1)  The  Lost  Love.    Numbers  174, 175, 178, 179,  180. 

(a)  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight. 

Note  3.  This  is  a  personal  poem,  supposed  to  portray  Miss 
Mary  Hutchinson,  whom  the  poet  afterward  married. 

(b)  Three  Years  She  Grew. 

Note  4.  The  subject  of  this  lyric  is  the  action  of  nature 
upon  man.  It  gives  an  excellent  insight  into  Words- 
worth's view  of  nature. 

Suggestion  1.  Notice  the  often-quoted  lines  in  this  group 
of  lyrics.  Study  the  line,  A  being  breathing  thought- 
ful breath,  and  interpret  it.  Study  the  expression 
untrodden  ways.  Put  the  thought  of  clxxiv  in  your  own 
words.  In  lyric  clxxviii,  quote  two  lines  which  give 
purpose  to  the  poem.  What  impression  does  the  last 
stanza  of  poem  clxxx  make  upon  you?  Notice  the  strik- 
ing lines  in  this  group  of  poems.     See  Suggestion  12. 

(2)  Nature   Lyrics.     Numbers   189,   223,  240,   242, 

243,  253,  254,  272. 
Note  5.  It  is  said  that  Wordsworth's  pretty  stanzas  on  the 
Daffodils  are  only  an  enfeebled  paraphrase  of  a  magical 
entry  in  his  sister's  journal :  "There  was  a  long  belt  of 
daffodils  close  to  the  waterside.  They  grew  among  the 
mossy  stones  about  them:  some  rested  their  heads  on 
these  stones  as  on  a  pillow;  the  rest  tossed,  and  reeled, 
and  danced,  and  seemed  as  if  they  verily  laughed  with 
the  wind,  they  looked  so  gay  and  glancing." 
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Note  6.  Wordsworth  is  the  most  loving  and  thoughtful 
lyrical  poet  of  Nature.  In  Lines  Written  in  Early 
Spring  (272),  he  expresses  the  belief  that  Nature  pos- 
sesses a  conscious  existence,  an  ability  to  feel  joy  and 
love: 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

(Halleck's  Literature.) 

Suggestion  2.  What  characteristics  of  birds  and  flowers  are 
celebrated  in  these  poems?  In  ccxxiii,  what  idea  do 
you  receive  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  celandine?  In 
ccxl,  what  is  the  point  of  who  soars  hut  never  roams  f 
In  ccliv,  notice  the  characterization  of  the  daisy. 
Many  a  fond  and  idle  name, — mention  some  of  the 
names  given  by  the  poet  to  the  daisy.  Which  do  you 
consider  appropriate  and  pleasing?  What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  little  Cyclops.  Does  this  simile  seem  to 
you  a  poetic  one?  In  clxxxix,  notice  the  exquisite 
simile. 

(3)  Highland  Life. 

(a)  The  Highland  Girl  of  Inversneyde  (249). 

(b)  The  Eeaper  (350). 

"Note  7.    Mr,  Bradford  Torrey  cites  as  an  example  of  "ver- 
bal magic,"  these  lines  in  poem  ccl: 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 
And  battles  long  ago. 
Suggestion  3.     Notice  that  the  whole  picture  of  the  first 
poem  is  expressed  in  the  last  three  lines.    What  is  the 
thought  of  the  jMjem?  What  impression  does  The  Reaper 
make  upon  you?     Study  the  meter  and  the  rhyme  of 
the  two  poems. 

b.    Sonnets. 

"Note  8.  Wordsworth's  sonnets  are  among  the  finest  and 
most  sonorous  things  in  our  language. 

mote  9.  A  sonnet  consists  of  fourteen  five-accent  lines  of 
ten  syllables  each.  It  must  be  divided  metrically  into 
two  parts ;  the  first  or  octave — or  octette — is  made  of 
eight  lines,  rhyming  a-h-h-Ora-h-h-a,  the  remaining  six 
lines,  the  sextette,  rhyming  in  any  fashion  on  either 
two  or  three  terminals. — ^Johnson's  Forms  of  English 
Poetry. 

(1)  England  and  Switzerland. 
Note  10.  This  sonnet  is  an  apostrophe  to  Liberty.  What 
had  been  known  as  the  free  nations  of  Europe  had  been 
subverted  by  French  imperialism,  Switzerland  had  been 
put  under  the  domination  of  the  French,  and  Words- 
worth expresses  fear  for  England.  The  sonnet  was 
written  in  1802. 
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(2)  The  Venetian  Republic. 

(3)  London  in  1802.    ccxii,  ccxiii,  ccxiv. 

Note  11.  The  change  from  the  old  life  of  feudal  England 
to  commercialism  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Suggestion  4.  Study  the  historical  situations  referred  to  in 
sonnets  1  and  2.  Identify  There  came  a  tyrant.  Ex- 
plain the  thought  of  the  poet  in  There  are  two  voices; 
And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee.  Paraphrase 
the  first  line  of  the  sonnet  The  Venetian  Republic. 
Quote  a  line  in  sonnet  ccxii  and  one  in  sonnet  ccxiv 
which  sum  up  Wordsworth's  complaint  against  the 
existing  order  of  things.  What  does  the  poet  mean  by 
fearful  innocence?  Why  does  England  at  this  crisis 
need  Milton  particularly?  Study  the  rhyming  scheme 
of  the  sextette  in  each  of  these  sonnets. 

(4)  Westminster  Bridge. 

(5)  Neidpath  Castle. 

(6)  By  the  Sea. 

(7)  To  Sleep. 

(8)  The  world  is  too  much  with  its. 

(9)  King's  College  Chapel. 

Suggestion  5.  Study  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  sunrise 
over  London  as  seen  from  Westminster  Bridge.  What 
is  the  occasion  of  sonnet  5?  What  line  of  thought 
did  the  sight  of  Neidpath  castle  suggest  to  the  poet? 
What  mental  picture  is  produced  for  you  by  the  sonnet 
By  the  sea?  How  does  the  poet  characterize  sleep? 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  first  stanza  in  this 
poem?  Learn  the  entire  text  of  the  sonnet,  The  world 
is  too  much  with  us.  Interpret  the  meaning.  Note 
that  while  the  subject  of  the  last  sonnet  is  the  archi- 
tecture of  King's  College  Chapel,  the  theme  is. 

Give  all  thou  canst;  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more. 

c.    Odes. 
tJote  12.     Odes  are  lyrics  of  some  dignity  and  length  which 

deal  with   a   theme.     It   is  not   narration  but  poetical 

exposition. — Forms  of  Poetry. 

(1)   Ode  to  Duty. 

Suggestion   6.     Quote   the   first   line   of   the  ode.    What   is 

Wordsworth's   conception    of    "Duty"?     To   what   class 

of  humankind  does  the  line.  Who  do  thy  work  and  know 

it    not,   Teier'}      Study    from    this    poem    Wordsworth's 
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social  creed.  (Stanza  3.)  Notice  the  change  from  gen- 
eral to  specific  statement  in  stanza  4.  How  is  the  joy 
experienced  by  the  consciousness  of  duty  done  expressed 
here? 

(2)   Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality. 
Note  13.     "The  high-water  mark  of  English  thought  in  the 
nineteenth  century." 

(a)  Theme  of  the  poem — ^the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

Note  14.  "The  word  irmrvortality  is  used  in  a  larger  sense 
than  its  ordinary  meaning :  it  implies  not  only  death- 
lessness,  but  eternality  of  existence ;  that  is,  eternal 
pre-existence  as  well  as  eternal  future!  existence." 

(b)  Stanzas  1  and  2.  The  child  is  nearer  than  the 
man  to  the  heart  of  Nature, 

(c)  Stanza  3.  The  poet  would  banish  the 
thoughts  that  come  with  age  and  assume  the 
joyousness  of  youth. 

(d)  Stanza  4.  The  influences  of  Nature  bring 
peace  to  his  soul;  but  memory  asserts  itself; 
Nature  constantly  reminds  him  of  that  which 
has  been  and  is  no  more;  the  glory  and  the 
dream  that  have  vanished. 

(e)  Stanza  5.  We  have  had  pre-existence  in 
some  blessed  sphere. 

(f)  Stanza  6.  The  child  in  his  play  imitates 
the  acts  of  human  life  and  shows  himself 
the  prophet  of  his  destiny. 

(g)  Stanza  7.    Apostrophe  to  the  child. 

(h)  Stanza  8.  The  poet  gives  thanks  for  the 
instincts  of  childhood  and  early  youth;  there 
are  moments  in  later  life  when  the  cares  of 
the  world  are  forgotten. 

(i)  Stanza  9.  Though  nothing  can  bring  back 
the  glory  of  youth,  we  can  derive  more  and 
more  inspiration  from  Nature  as  the  years 
go  by. 

(J)  Stanza  10.  The  delights  we  have  relin- 
quished in  age  have  their  compensation  in 
a  closer  communion  with  Nature. 
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Note  15.  Te  blessed  creatures.  That  is,  the  objects  of  Na- 
ture, animate  and  inanimate,  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing stanza.  A  forgetting.  That  is,  a  forgetting  of  what 
took  place  in  the  ante-natal  life.  Shades  of  the  prison 
house.    That  is,  the  years  which  bring  care  and  sorrow. 

Suggestion  7.  What  picture  is  produced  upon  your  mind  by 
the  words,  Fields  of  sleep  f  Commit  to  memory  stanza  5. 
Identify  the  homely  nurse.  With  what  beautiful  thought 
does  the  poem  close? 

2.   Narrative  Poems. 

a.  Simon  Lee. 

Note  16.  This  poem  illustrates  Wordsworth's  habit  of  over- 
minute  detail.  Here  may  be  found  at  least  two  stanzas 
which  would  have  been  bad  prose  (stanzas  five  and 
eight) . 

b.  The  Affliction  of  Margaret. 

Note  17.     "The  Story  of  Margaret  is  the  most  pathetic  of 
Wordsworth's  productions,  and  the  one  which  displays 
'  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  human  heart." 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds; 
I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass.  ' 

c.  Poor  Susan. 

Suggestion  8.  Tell  the  story  of  Margaret.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem?  What  pic- 
ture rises  before  you  as  you  read  in  Poor  Susan  of  the 
homesick  girl  to  whom  the  song  of  the  caged  thrush 
brings  visions  of  her  country  home? 

d.  Yarrow  Unvisited. 

Note  18.  "The  poet  wishes  not  to  visit  Yarrow  because  he 
has  a  vision  of  this  celebrated  stream  which  the  reality 
might  fall  short  of — a  sentiment  which  was  never  so 
sweetly  expi'essed  before." 

For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow! 
Note  19.     Winsome  marrow.    A  ballad,  written  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Scots  manner  by  William  Hamilton,  who 
died  in  1754,  has  for  its  first  stanza : 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride. 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow; 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride. 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

e.  Yarrow  Visited. 

Suggestion  9.    In  Yarrow  Unvisited,  notice  the  picture  of 
the  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake.    What  effect  is  pro- 
duced   on   the   poet   by   the   sight   of   Yarrow?     Study 
i  moundering,   wraith,   Border,   heather.     Point   out   in- 
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stances  of  careless  rhyming  and  one  line  that  is  dis- 
tinctly unpoetical  in  Yarrow  Visited.  Eeproduce  from 
the  poem  the  "Lay." 

f.  Euth. 

g.  Two  April  Mornings, 
h.    The  Fountain. 

i.     Nature  and  the  Poet. 

Suggestion  lO.  In  Ruth,  justify  the  sub-title.  Apply  Words- 
worth's theory  of  poetry  to  this  poem.  Tell  the  story. 
Give  the  subject  of  the  poem  entitled,  Nature  and  the 
Poet.  Compare  Wordsworth's  picture  of  the  castle  with 
that  of  Beaumont,  what  lesson  is  drawn  by  the  poet 
from  the  picture?  What  impression  does  the  story  of 
"Matthew"  make  upon  you?  Tell  the  story  of  the  two 
poems,  Two  April  Mornings  and  The  Fountain. 

Note  20.  Study  stanzas  11,  12,  13,  from  Two  April  Morn- 
ings. A  critic  has  written :  "Something  here  is  beyond 
imitation.  In  'The  Two  April  Mornings,'  from  which 
these  stanzas  are  taken,  there  is,  of  course,  a  patheftic 
attitude  of  mind  to  which  the  lines  lead  up :  that  of 
the  bereaved  father  who  would  not,  if  he  could,  renew 
the  past  joy  at  the  risk  of  renewing  the  past  sorrow. 
Others  might  have  chosen  that  theme ;  might  have 
adorned  into  simplicity  and  elaborated  into  naivete  a 
similar  recital.  But  in  what  mind  save  Wordsworth's 
"would  the  couplets  which  close  each  of  the  three  stanzas 
have  arisen :  the  exquisite  truth  of  the  look  of  the  child's 
hair  in  the  dew;  the  innocent  intensity  of  Matthew's 
gaze ;  the  springing  buoyancy  of  that  last  simile ;  and 
the  magical  melody,  which,  with  its  few  rustic  notes, 
translates  the  scene  and  transfigures  it  into  jwetry's 
ideal  world?" 


C.     SECOND  READING. 

FAMILIAR    LINES:     FELICITOUS    EXPRESSIONS; 
QUOTED  CRITICISMS. 

I.    Familiar  Lines. 

Note  21.     "Of  no   other   poet  except  Shakespeare  have  so 

many  phrases  become  household  words." 
Suggestion  11.     Complete  the  following  passages: 

1.  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good (clxxiv.). 

2.  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned (clxxiv). 
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3.  But  she  is  in  her  grave ....  {cljacvn) . 

4.  Two  voices  are  there ....  (ccx) . 

5.  Plain  living  and  high  thinking ....  {ccxii) . 

6.  /  wandered  lonely ....  {ccliii) . 

7.  And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think (cclxxii). 

8.  But  yet  I  know,  wher'er  I  go. . . .  (cclxxxvii). 

9.  Our    birth    is    but    a    sleep    and    a   forgetting.... 

(cclxxxvii). 
10.    Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather ....  (cclxxxvii) . 

II.    Felicitous  Expressions. 

Suggestion  12.  Assign  each  to  its  poem.  Interpret  each. 
1.  Untrodden  ways;  Stern  daughter  of  the  gods;  Plain 
living  and  high  thinking;  The  silence  and  the  calm  of 
mute  insensate  things;  Where  rivulets  dance  their  way- 
ward round;  Beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound;  Venice, 
the  eldest  child  of  liberty;  Incommunicable  sleep; 
Pilgrim  of  the  sky;  Benignity  and  home-bred  sense; 
Old,  unhappy,  far-off  things;  Inward  eye;  Float  double, 
swan  and  shadow;  The  world  is  too  much  with  us; 
Nicely-calculated  less  or  more;  Shades  of  the  prison 
house;   Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 


III.    Quoted  Criticisms. 

1.  Wordsworth  never  quite  saw  the  distinction  between  the 

eccentric  and  the  original.  His  lyric  range  was  always 
narrow.  His  sense  of  melody  was  painfully  dall. 
Some  of  his  lighter  effusions  are  almost  ludicrously 
wanting  in  grace  of  movement. — Lowell 

2.  Wordsworth  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  indeed  the 

true  primal  quality  of  the  poet — imagination;  his 
most  prominent  characteristic  is  extreme  sensibility  to, 
and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with,  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  external  nature.  A  native  of  scenes  cele- 
brated for  their  loveliness,  he  seems  to  have  been 
endowed  from  the  first  with  a  capacity  to  feel  and 
appreciate  their  benignant  influence. 

3.  Wordsworth's  poetry  has  a  singularly  calm,  religious,  and 

contemplative  tone.  It  is  distinguished  by  sincerity, 
feeling,  depth  of  thought,  and  simplicity  of  style. 
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4.  There   are  golden  veins  of  poetry  running  throughout 

everything  he  has  written,  gleaming  here  and  there 
in  genuine  colors,  then  again  obscured,  as  he  meant 
they  should  be,  in  the  russet  of  common,  every-day 
expression. 

5.  In  his  poetry  we  behold  an  image  of  what,  to  his  eye, 

appears  to  be  human  life.  It  embraces  his  experience 
of  human  life  and  his  meditations  on  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  The  human  heart,  the  human 
mind,  the  human  soul  are  the  themes  of  his  song. 

6.  The  glory  of  Wordsworth  is  to  have  brought  the  mind  into 

a  deeper,  livelier,  and  more  intelligent  sympathy  with. 
the  inanimate  world. 

D.     SUPPLEMENTAEY  WORK. 
TEST  QUESTIONS:  THEME   SUBJECTS. 

I.    Test  Questions. 

1.  "Wordsworth  exhibits  two  styles  of  poetry,  the  Simple 
Style  and  the  Grand  Style."  Classify  under  these  heads  the 
poems  studied. 

2.  Wordsworth  was  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
What  does  that  title  imply? 

3.  What  characteristics  gave  to  the  Lake  School  Poets 
the  distinction  of  being  in  a  class  by  themselves?  Who  were 
the  poets  of  this  school?  Why  were  they  called  Lake  School 
Poets  f 

4.  A  friend  once  said  to  Mr.  Wordsworth:  "One  may 
mil  as  much  poetry  with  prose  as  one  likes,  it  will  exhilarate 
the  whole;  but  the  moment  one  mixes  a  drop  of  prose  with 
poetry,  it  precipitates  the  whole."  How  far  is  this  criticism 
applicable  to  Wordsworth's  work? 

5.  What  effect  upon  Wordsworth's  work  was  produced  by 
the  poet's  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution? 

6.  The  influence  of  Nature  upon  man  was  Wordsworth's 
favorite  subject.  Name  the  poems  studied  which  have  this 
theme. 
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7.  "Wordsworth's  desire  for  naturalness  and  unaffected 
simplicity  in  manner,  diction  and  thought  often  overdid 
itself."    Show  that  this  criticism  is  just. 

8.  "A  poet's  life  is  written  in  his  works."  Write  a  sketch 
of  Wordsworth,  drawing  your  material  wholly  from  his  poems. 

9.  Mention  some  of  the  wonders  of  creation  which  Words- 
worth celehrates  in  unforgettable  verse. 

10.  How  does  the  poet  characterize  Duty  in  his  Ode  to 
Duty.  What  attributes  and  functions  does  he  assign  to  her? 
Quote  a  line  from  the  poem. 

11.  Which  one  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  has  "Liberty 
for  a  theme?     Quote  the  opening  lines. 

12.  Describe  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England  in  1820 
which  inspired  Wordsworth's  three  sonnets  on  London, 
MDCCCIIf  Quote  those  lines  which  voice  the  sentiments 
of  the  poet. 

13.  Why,  in  the  second  of  these  sonnets,  does  the  poet 
bewail  the  fact  that  Milton  is  not  living  in  the  time  of 
England's  need?  Justify,  from  what  you  have  learned  of 
Milton,  the  line.  Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  etc. 

14.  Write  out  the  rhyming  scheme  of  the  last  six  lines  of 
each  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets. 

15.  Give  the  theme  of  each  of  the  following  poems:  TJie 
World  is  Too  Much  With  Us;  The  Reaper;  England  and 
Switzerland;  Ruth;  A  Lesson;  Neidpath  Castle;  Upon  West- 
minster Bridge. 

16.  What  thoughts  does  the  contemplation  of  a  daisy 
arouse  in  the  poet's  mind  ?  And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee.  Make  a  list  of  those  names  and  comment  upon 
each. 

17.  State  Wordsworth's  theory  regarding  (1)  the  subjects 
suitable  for  poetical  composition;  (2)  the  language  to  be 
used  in  poetry.     Bring  out,  by  quotation,  the  difference  in 

these  respects  between  Wordsworth's  poetry  and  that  of  some 
poet  who  lived  before  or  contemporaneously  with  Words- 
worth. 

18.  In  which  of  the  poems  studied  are  found  the  often- 
quoted  lines : 
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(1)  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

(2)  And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

19.  "A  native  of  scenes  celebrated,  for  their  loveliness,  he 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  from  the  first  with  a  capacity 
to  feel  and  appreciate  their  benignant  influence."  Describe 
the  natural  scenery  of  the  poet's  country. 

20.  Interpret  the  sonnet,  The  World  is  Too  Much  With 
Us. 

21.  Quote  twenty  lines  from  Intimations  of  Immortality. 
What  is  the  motif  of  the  poem  ?  What  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  word  immortality  in  the  title  ? 

22.  Define  sonnet,  ode,  lyric.     Classify  the  poems  studied. 

23.  Make  a  list  of  those  poems  which  you  really  enjoyed 
and  liked,  and  give  reasons  why  they  appealed  to  you  ? 

24.  "Wordsworth  has  been  subjected  to  more  extravagant 
criticism  than  any  other  English  writer."  Show  that  this 
statement  is  true  and  give  reasons  why  such  criticism  was 
inevitable. 

25.  Name  some  of  Wordsyorth's  excellences  and  some 
of  his  negative  characteristics. 


II.    Theme  Subjects. 

1.  Diverse  Opinions  regarding  Wordsworth  the  Poet. 

2.  The  Lake  School  Poets. 

3.  The  Conception  of  "Lyrical  Ballads." 

4.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Wordsworth. 

5.  Influence  of  Nature  on  the  Life  of  Man. 

6.  Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking  are  No  More. 

7.  Two  Voices. 

8.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 

9.  When  Men  Change  Swords  for  Ledgers. 
10.  Wordsworth's  Interpretation  of  Nature. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

We  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  the  "Smith-Towner 
Bill/'  which  proposes  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
Federal  support  of  education  in  the  various  states  and  to  make  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
But  let  us  all  guard  against  the  impression  that  money  and  Federal 
backing  are  the  essential  things  in  education.  We  may  grant  that 
they  are  of  great  value,  just  as  we  may  grant  that  both  of  these  are 
important  to  the  individual  man,  whatever  his  station  and  calling; 
but  many  a  man  has  but  little  of  either,  and  still  may  attain  happi- 
ness and  success.  The  old  saying  that  the  essentials  of  a  college  are 
typified  by  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  a  student  on 
the  other,  applies  likewise  to  the  entire  educational  situation.  There 
are  and  will  be  good  schools  and  colleges  wherever  there  are  students 
who  long  to  know  and  teachers  who  love  to  teach.  The  essentials  are 
in  this  mutual  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  and  no  legislation  can 
create  or  eliminate  this  relation,  and  no  amount  of  money  can  do 
for  humanity  what  it  alone  can  do.  Where  it  exists  there  will  always 
be  education,  if  not  formal  schools  and  colleges.  This  spirit  and 
impulse  to  impart  and  inspire  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  receive  and 
assimilate  and  imitate,  on  the  other,  is  the  one  thing  that  must  be, 
in  order  that  there  shall  be  a  national  school  system  to  be  aided  by 
the  Smith-Towner  or  any  other  legislative  "Bill." 

It  is,  however,  manifestly  true  that  a  teacher  or  a  school  or  a 
college  or  a  university  can  greatly  increase  its  efficiency  by  means  of 
an  increase  in  its  equipment,  in  the  enlargement  of  its  plant,  in  the 
better  material  recompense  of  its  teachers  or  professors,  and  in  the 
stabilizing  of  its  work  and  service.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  will 
aid  the  smaller  and  weaker  communities  in  securing  good  schools  and 
good  teachers.  It  will  help  relieve  the  teacher  shortage.  It  will  put 
the  teacher  upon  a  par  with  the  legislator  and  statesman.  It  will 
giYe  him,  or  her,  good  tools  to  work  with  and  a  decent  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  a  standing  in  society.  It  will  elevate  the  profession  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  attract  instead  of  repelling  those 
who  are  casting  about  as  to  what  calling  to  choose  for  their  life  work. 
Its  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  preparation  and  making  of  text-books 
and  in  the  perfecting  of  apparatus.  It  spells  development  and  prog- 
ress all  along  the  line.  It  will  give  the  whole  cause  of  education  an 
uplift  onto  the  plane  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  since  education 
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is  as  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the  country  as  is  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  the  Government  itself.  Education  is  more  than  an 
industry.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  State  rests,  and  it  is  the 
pledge  of  the  progress  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Hence,  if  any  interest  deserves  a  place  in  the  President's  Cabinet, 
that  interest  is  Education. 

Only  one  thing  is  to  be  feared,  viz.,  that  the  way  shall  ever  be 
opened  thus  for  politics  to  dominate  the  schools.  That  danger  must 
be  zealously  guarded  against.  The  Commissioner  must  be  chosen 
with  as  much  care  as  the  President.  The  people  must  keep  up  their 
zealous  interest  in  the  cause  and  the  office,  and  place  at  the  head  the 
man  who  shall  combine  all  the  highest  elements  of  personality,  train- 
ing and  statesmanship.  Then  we  may  congratulate  each  other  and 
the  world  at  large  on  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 


PLATFORM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

1.  A  competent,  well  trained  teacher  in  hearty  accord  with  Ameri- 
can ideals,  in  every  public  school  position  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Increased  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers,and  such  induce- 
ments to  enter  the  teaching  profession  as  will  attract  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  character  and  ability  to  this  important  field  of  public 
service. 

3.  Such  an  awakening  of  the  people  to  a  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  education  as  will  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching 
to  a  higher  plane  in  public  esteem  and  insure  just  compensation, 
social  recognition,  and  permanent  tenure  on  the  basis  of  efficient 
service. 

4.  Continued  and  thorough  investigation  of  educational  problems 
as  the  basis  for  revised  educational  standards  and  methods,  to  the  end 
that  the  schools  may  attain  greater  efficiency  and  make  the  largest 
possible  contribution  to  public  welfare. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secre- 
tary in  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  federal  aid  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  education,  with  the  expressed 
provision  that  the  management  of  the  public  schools  shall  remain 
exclusively  under  State  control. 

6.  The  unification  and  federation  of  the  educational  forces  of  the 
country  in  one  great  professional  organization  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  teaching  profession,  and,  through  education,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  Nation.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose every  teacher  should  be  a  member  of  a  local  teachers'  organiza- 
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tion,  a  State  teachers'  association,  and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

7.  Active  assistance  to  State  and  local  affiliated  associations  in 
securing  needed  legislation  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  such 
associations  and  the  welfare  of  their  members  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  and  By-laws  of  this  Association. 

8.  Equal  salaries  for  equal  service  to  all  teachers  of  equivalent 
training,  experience  and  success;  and  the  promotion  of  sympathetic 
co-operation  between  school  authorities  and  teachers  by  utilizing, 
under  recognized  authority  and  responsible  leadership,  suggestions  and 
advice  based  upon  classroom  experience. 

9.  Co-operation  with  other  organizations  and  with  men  and  women 
of  intelligence  and  vision  everywhere  who  recognize  that  only  through 
education  can  be  solved  many  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  our 
Nation. 

10.  The  National  Education  Association  is  committed  to  a  program 
of  service — service  to  the  teachers,  service  to  the  profession,  service  to 
the  Nation.  Its  supreme  purpose  is  the  welfare  of  the  childhood  of 
America. 


For  the  New  Year,  in  this  first  number  of  Education  for  1921, 
we  quote  the  following  ideal,  written  by  Hermann  Hagedom,  and 
taken  from  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  at  their  annual  meeting,  1919 : 

EOOSEVELT 

He  was  found  faithful  over  a  few  things  and  he  was  made  ruler  over 
many;  he  cut  his  own  trail  clean  and  straight  and  millions  followed 
him  toward  the  light.  He  was  frail;  he  made  himself  a  tower  of 
strength.  He  was  timid;  he  made  himself  a  lion  of  courage.  He 
was  a  dreamer;  he  became  one  of  the  great  doers  of  all  time.  Men 
put  their  trust  in  him;  women  found  a  champion  in  him;  kings 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  but  children  made  him  their  playmate.  He 
broke  a  nation's  slumber  with  his  cry,  and  it  rose  up.  He  touched 
the  eyes  of  blind  men  with  a  flame  that  gave  them  vision.  Souls 
became  swords  through  him;  swords  became  servants  of  God.  He 
was  loyal  to  his  country,  and  he  exacted  loyalty ;  he  loved  many  lands, 
but  he  loved  his  own  land  best.  He  was  terrible  in  battle  but  tender 
to  the  weak ;  joyous  and  tireless,  being  free  from  self-pity ;  clean  with 
a  cleanness  that  cleansed  the  air  like  a  gale.  His  courtesy  knew  no 
wealth,  no  class ;  his  friendship  no  creed  or  color  or  race.     His  courage 
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stood  every  onslaught  of  savage  beast  and  ruthless  man,  of  loneliness, 
of  victory,  of  defeat.  His  mind  was  eager,  his  heart  was  true,  his 
body  and  spirit,  defiant  of  obstacles,  ready  to  meet  what  might  come. 
He  fought  injustice  and  tyranny;  bore  sorrow  gallantly;  loved  all 
nature,  bleak  spaces  and  hardy  companions,  hazardous  adventure  and 
the  zest  of  battle.  Wherever  he  went  he  carried  his  own  pack;  and 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  he  kept  his  conscience  for  his 
guide. 


We  are  not  yet  so  old  as  to  have  forgotten  our  youthful  experi- 
ences at  home  and  school, — those  raw  days  of  training  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  yesterday,  who,  for  better  or  worse,  tried  to  do  their 
duty  by  us  as  the  citizens  and  artisans  of  tomorrow.  We  remember 
some  of  our  reactions  to  their  methods,  and  these  memories  shed 
light  upon  the  problems  which,  in  turn,  confront  us  today.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  that  we  were  often  stupid,  not  infrequently  mischie- 
vous, and  sometimes  disobedient  and  saucy.  Most  of  those  who 
trained  us  have  gone  to  their  reward.  We  hope  it  is  large  and  enjoy- 
able ;  for  we  honor  their  memory  and  believe  that  they  did  their  utmost 
for  us,  according  to  their  light  and  opportunity.  But  we  want  to 
bear  witness  here  and  now,  for  the  good  of  every  parent  and  teacher 
of  today  who  may  chance  to  read  this  paragraph,  that  every  single 
word  of  appreciation,  praise  and  encouragement  which  they  chanced 
to  bestow  upon  us  was  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  the  condem- 
nation, fault-finding,  and  scolding  which  was  poured  out  upon  us,— 
undoubted  though  it  be  that  these  latter  were  fully  deserved  and 
kindly  intended. 

The  point  is  that  you,  dear  teacher,  mother,  father,  employer,  con- 
stituent, or  parishioner,  can  accomplish  far  and  away  more  real  good 
with  those  whom  you  may  teach,  train,  elect,  or  sustain,  by  taking 
note  of  their  good  qualities  and  commending  them,  than  by  picking 
out  their  faults  and  condemning  them. 

The  positive  is  always  far  better  and  more  efficacious  than  the  nega- 
tive. Experiment  with  this  idea !  Try  it  out  today,  in  the  classroom, 
on  the  campus,  at  the  office,  on  the  street,  at  home.  Look  for  the 
good,  not  for  the  evil,  in  people ;  and  praise  it  when  you  find  it.  Then 
watch  the  clouds  break  in  your  horizon  and  theirs,  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  see  things  grow. 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  STORY  OF  OPAL :  The  Journal  of  an  Understanding  Heart.  By 
Opal  Whiteley.  With  illustrations.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  Price 
$2.00. 

This  is  a  remarkable  journal  kept  by  a  little  child  through  her  earliest 
childhood, — about  the  sixth  and  seventh  years.  She  was  left  an  orphan 
before  her  fifth  year.  Practically  nothing  is  know^n  of  her  parents, 
except  that  there  vi^ere  two  little  copybooks  in  which  their  photographs 
and  some  notes  of  things  which  they  wished  their  little  daughter 
to  learn  were  contained.  There  is  evidence  that  they  were  familiar  with 
the  French  language,  since  Opal  talked  and  thought  largely  in  French. 
In  her  diary,  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words,  she  expressed  her 
childish  reactions  to  what  she  saw  and  heard  in  nature  and  in  contact 
with  human  beings,  in  the  Oregon  lumbeirman's  home,  where,  after  an 
illness,  she  found  herself, — having  been  placed  there  by  some  unknown 
person.  She  received  the  name  of  the  lumberman's  own  child,  who  had 
been  taken  from  earth  shortly  before  she  arrived.  The  pure  and  sensi- 
tive soul  of  this  little  waif  responded  with  remarkable  reactions  to 
nature,  and  her  power  of  reproducing  these  impressions  is  something 
almost  weird  and  uncanny.  The  story  of  the  tearing  up  of  the  diary 
in  which  she  set  down  these  impressions,  and  of  its  reclamation  by 
piecing  together  with  infinite  patience  thousands  of  small  fragments, 
is  a  romance  in  itself.  But  the  charm  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
through  these  impressionable  years  and  the  naive  way  in  which  they 
are  described  make  this  volume  one  which  will  at  once  grip  the  attention 
of  the  psychologist  on  the  one  hand  and  the  casual  reader  as  well.  It 
is  a  book  that  pulls  at  one's  heart  strings. 

CHEL.  A  Story  of  the  Swiss  Mountains.  By  Johanna  Spyri.  Trans- 
lated by  Helene  H.  Boll.     The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

The  fact  that  this  story  has  been  reprinted  in  six  editions,  one  after 
the  other,  shows  the  public  appreciation  which  it  has  won.  It  shows 
how  a  loving  and  conscientious  young  woman  teacher  won  over  an  entire 
Tillage, — ^the  pupils  in  her  school,  their  parents,   and  all  others  in  the 
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neighborhood, — by  her  own  loving  and  tactful  devotion  to  her  work  of 
character  building.  Every  teacher  who  reads  this  book  will  have  a 
new  vision  of  the  possibilities  involved  in  the  office  of  teacher.  We  wish 
that  every  Normal  School  pnpil,  and  every  one  already  employed  in  the 
schools  of  our  land,  could  catch  this  vision  of  serviceableness  which  is 
imparted  in  such  an  irresistible  way  in  the  chapters  of  this  little  book. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  MEN  OP  AFFAIRS.  Vol  I,  Talking  Business.  By 
John  Mantle  Clapp.  Vol.  II,  Business  Writing.  By  James  Melvin  Lee. 
New  York,  The  Ronald  Press. 

These  are  large,  handsome  volumes  in  good,  clear  type,  more  than 
500  pages  in  each  volume  and  well  bound.  They  contain  a  great  variety 
of  suggestions  gathered  from  actual  experience  in  business  transactions 
and  such  as  are  sure  to  be  most  helpful,  in  fact,  "telling"  in  the  experience 
of  actual  business.  For  private  use,  or  for  classroom  purposes  in  busi- 
ness colleges,  etc.,  we  can  cordially  commend  the  contents  of  these 
books  as  practical  and  promotive  of  sound  business  success. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  By  Henry 
William  Elson.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  book,  not  large  in  size  but  of  somewhat  plethoric  thickness, 
covers  the  entire  history  of  our  country  in  a  manner  that  will  be  very 
attractive  to  the  general  reader.  For,  instead  of  the  condensation  and 
consequent  dryness  and  lack  of  inspiration  of  many  of  the  school  histo- 
ries, we  have  here  an  account  written  in  an  attractive  style  that  gives 
the  reader  real  pleasure  and  interest.  It  is  the  kind  of  history  that  a 
business  man  will  like  to  keep  on  his  office  desk  or  home  table  and  read 
at  odd  time's  and  mark  for  special  purposes.  It  is  wrritten  in  a  way  to 
make  the  reader  think,  and  to  lead  him  to  see  the  courses  of  the  great 
events  in  his  country's  history,  and  their  bearing  upon  other  events, 
past  and  to  come.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  school 
or  college  text  book.  It  can  be  so  used ;  and  we  should  prefer  to  join 
a  class  using  a  book  like  this  rather  than  some  we  have  seen.  There 
are  982  pages  in  body-matter,  besides  numerous  indexes,  tables,  etc. 

THE  BOISE  SURVEY.  By  J.  B.  Sears,  assisted  by  William  W.  Proc- 
tor and  J.  Harold  Williams.  The  eighth  volume  in  the  Educational  Sur- 
vey Series.     Cloth,  illustrated.     Price  $2.25.     World  Book  Company. 

The  Boise  Survey  is  a  complete  study  of  the  administration  of  a 
small  city  school  system.  It  is  written  in  a  style  which  makes  the 
volume  readable.  School  teachers  will  derive  pleasure  as  well  as  benefit 
from  reading  it.    It  is  of  iinusual  value  to  people  located  in  cities  with 
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a  population  between  ten  and  fifty  thousand,  and  is  of  special  interest 
to  school  people  in  about  forty  cities  in  the  country  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  comparisons  are  made  between  these  various  cities  and  Boise. 
The  book,  therefore,  serves  almost  as  a  survey  of  these  other  cities. 

A  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATUEE.  By  William  Allan  Neilson 
and  Ashley  Horace  Thorndike.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  compact,  condensed,  yet  adequate  presentation  of  the  notable  and 
much  of  the  more  or  less  obscure  but  still  worthy  literature  of  twelve 
centuries.  Literature  is  viewed  as  "in  the  making."  This  review  of  it 
will  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  best  thought  and  life  of  thef 
past  and  to  better  make  his  own  contribution  to  the  thought  and  achieve- 
ment of  today.  The  book  is  adequate  for  high  school  and  college  class- 
room use.  It  is  well  arranged  and  attractively  illustrated  and  contains 
necessary   charts,   maps,   portraits,   etc. 

THE  HEEO  OF  THE  LONGHOUSE.  By  Mary  E.  Laing.  Illustrated 
by  David  C.  Lithgow.     The  World  Book  Company, 

Students  of  Longfellow's  Poem  of  Hiawatha,  and  many  another  who 
is  a  lover  of  this  beautiful  tale,  and  those  who  are'  fond  of  Indian  legends, 
will  find  great  satisfaction  in  this  presentation  of  the  historic  Hiawatha. 
The  noble  Hiawatha  gave  his  life  to  the  task  of  creating  a  nation  out 
of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Iroquois.  This  nation  remained  a  nation  imtil 
the  opening  of  the  Eevolutionary  War.  In  fact,  in  a  sense,  it  is  still 
a  nation.  The  Hiawatha  of  poetry  and  romance,  thanks  to  Longfellow, 
is  known  to  every  American,  old  or  young.  This  book  gives  us  the  his- 
toric reality  which  will  enhance,  not  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the 
Hiawatha  of  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem.  We  are  fortunate  indeed  to 
give  this  extensive  collection  of  Hiawatha  material  to  the  millions  of 
school  pupils  who  are  studying  the  poem. 

THE  PASSING  LEGIONS.  By  George  Buchanan  Fife.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.  WITH  THE  DOUGHBOY  IN  FRANCE.  By  Edward  Hunger- 
ford.    Illustrated.    Price  $2.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company. 

These  two  books  present  essential  features  of  two  great  American 
enterprises  in  the  late  World  War  which  will  never  cease  to  be  interest- 
ing and  full  of  inspiration  to  the  souls  of  men.  America  will  always 
be  proud  of  its  "Doughboys"  and  their  deeds;  and  every  right-minded 
man  or  woman  to  the  end  of  time  will  admire  the  self-denying  service 
of  members  of  the  E€d  Cross  in  going  into  the  very  thick  of  the  fray, 
without  thought  or  care  for  danger  or  death,  if  so  be,  some  could  be 
saved,   or   comforted   in  making   the   supreme   sacrifice.    The   war   was 
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dreadful  and  evil,  but  it  gave  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  quali- 
ties of  manhood,  unselfishness  and  love  which  twenty  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian faith  have  generated  and  nurtured  in  the  htiman  heart.  These 
volumes  worthily  present  w^itli  fullness  and  vividness  the  incidents,  meth- 
ods and  results  of  the  work  of  these  two  great  undertakings  of  "Yankee" 
energy  and  love. 

THE  POEMS  OF  EOBEKT  BURNS.  The  Poet  of  Religion,  Democracy, 
Brotherhood  and  Love.  Edited  by  James  L.  Huges.  George  H,  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

ITiis  is  a  handsome  new  edition  of  Burns,  edited  by  one  who  is  well 
known  in  educational  circles.  There  are  many  well  chosen  and  well 
executed  illustrations.  The  charm  of  these  poems  will  never  lose  their 
luster.  Everybody  loves  this  poet.  The!  present  volume  will  grace  the 
parlor  or  library  table  or  serve  the  purposes  of  the  English  Department 
in  the  High  School  or  College. 

TOUCHSTONES  OF  SUCCESS.  By  160  Present-Day  Men  of  Achieve- 
ment.    The  Vir  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 

A  very  imusual  book,  in  which  a  large  number  of  men  distinguished 
for  the  success  of  their  careers  have  given  their  own  judgment  of  the 
sources  and  influences  which  account  for  their  success.  We  can  think 
of  no  more  stimulating  volume  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  to  hand 
to  an  adolescent  boy  for  a  Christmas  or  birthday  gift.  It  is  one  which 
any  man  or  woman  may  well  consult  with  frequency  and  thoughtful 
attention. 

METHODS  AND  RESULTS  OF  TESTING  SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  By 
Evelyn  Dewey,  Emily  Child  and  Beardsley  Rmnl.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price  .$5.00. 

A  Manual  of  Tests  used  by  the  Psychological  Survey  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  York  City.  The  manual  contains  social  and  physical 
studies  of  the  children  tested.  The  purpose  held  in  view  was  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  a  suitable  psychological  clinic  for  normal  children 
and  to  discover  whether  or  not  mental  tests  accurately  analyze  and 
describe  an  individual.  The  children's  home  conditions  were  Investi- 
gated. This  manual  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  authoritative  of 
the  many  books  on  psychological  tests  that  are  now  appearing  as  this 
modern  method  grows  in  the  educational  consciousness. 
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Play  and  Education 

EoLLAND  Mekritt  Sheeves,  Ph.D.,  Depabtment  of  Education, 
State  E'obmai,  School,  Keaeney,  Nebkaska. 

f  «""«"'"°""""""t#T  would  be  well  to  begin  with,  to  suggest  some  of 
I  the  particular  aspects  of  play  from  the  point  of 
j  view  of  education.  We  shall  show  briefly  its  place 
I    in  the  history  of  education  and  the  changing  con- 

|i]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiuiiiiii[$   dition  in  regard  to  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  I       1-     Play  in  Greek  Education. 

$]iiiuHii(iiaiiiiiiiiiuic¥'  The  Greeks  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  value 
of  play.  To  them  it  represented  the  most  funda- 
mental and  useful  of  the  human  arts.  It  served  to  develop  and 
make  beautiful  the  body,  which  was  an  object  of  beauty  to  the 
Greek  mind.  Play  was  encouraged  in  the  school  and  in  life 
generally.  The  most  unsightly  object  was  the  human  body  that 
lacked  symmetry  and  proper  development.  It  was  through  play, 
organized  in  various  games,  largely  competitive  in  nature,  that 
this  ideal  of  physical  beauty  was  best  realized.  The  education  of 
the  Greek  people  would  fall  short  of  the  present  rating  in  our 
minds  if  the  element  of  play  had  been  made  to  occupy  a  less 
prominent  place. 

2.     Play  Life  of  Ancient  Rome. 

When  we  turn  our  thought  to  Rome,  their  notion  was  much 
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the  same  in  regard  to  play  as  with  the  Greeks.  The  Romans,  like 
the  Greeks,  believed  in  agility  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  found 
play  to  be  one  of  the  means  of  realizing  these  ends.  The  Romans 
did  not  have  the  clear  conception  of  physical  beauty  that  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Greek  education  and  art,  but  they  did  see  the  need 
of  play  in  the  development  of  the  body  fit  for  military  service 
and  for  the  chief  duties  of  the  state  and  nation.  They  regarded 
play  as  the  most  wholesome  means  of  developing  both  the  body 
and  mind.  It  is  strange  that  when  the  value  of  play  was  realized 
so  far  back  as  in  early  Greek  and  Roman  history,  its  signifi- 
cance should  be  so  completely  lost  sight  of  at  any  later  period; 
but  unfortimately  this  was  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  period 
of  the  Mediaeval  Ages. 

3.  Scholasticism  and  the  Play  Spirit. 

In  the  period  of  the  Mediaeval  Ages  the  conception  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  play  had  changed  very  greatly.  The  introduction 
of  Christianity  had  led  to  the  misinterpretation  of  the  significance 
of  play.  It  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  Christian  thought 
that  their  only  duty  was  to  pray  and  serve  their  God  in  some 
form  of  religious  worship  or  ceremonies.  It  was  thought  many 
times  that  the  play  spirit  represented  the  earthly,  or  mundane. 
The  spirit  of  God  in  man  should  triumph  over  such  earthly  things. 
It  was,  therefore,  considered  to  be  man's  duty  to  suppress  the 
play  spirit.  This  doctrine  continued  to  spread  until  it  practi- 
cally encircled  the  world,  and  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  we 
are  beginning  to  break  loose  from  its  effects. 

4.  The  Renaissance  and  Play. 

The  period  of  the  Renaissance  introduced  the  beginning  of  a 
brighter  period  for  the  child.  The  doctrine  of  the  need  of  sup- 
pressing the  play  spirit  had  failed.  Under  such  conditions  the 
body  grows  weak  and  the  face  and  character  lose  their  expressive- 
ness. We  then  have  an  object  to  be  pitied  rather  than  admired, 
as  the  Greeks  did  admire  physical  beauty.  Vitina  de  Eeltre 
helped  to  restore  the  child  to  his  own  birthright  by  pointing  out 
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the  significance  of  Play  in  the  development  of  the  child's  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  religious  life.  He  helped  to  regain  for  the 
child  the  world  which  he  now  enjoys. 

5.     Play  in  Present  Day  Education. 

It  will  not  he  out  of  order  to  suggest  something  of  the  place  of 
the  play  spirit  throughout  the  leading  countries  of  the  civilized 
world  today.  We  shall  at  least  mention  the  tendency  to  wider 
recognition  of  the  play  spirit  in  the  most  forward  countries. 

a.     In  Germany. 

The  play  spirit  began  to  come  into  its  own  in  Germany  perhaps 
sooner  than  in  any  other  country,  after  the  period  of  Scholasticism. 
At  least  it  was  working  with  great  clearness  of  thought  in  this 
country  more  than  fifty  years  before  Froebel.  Play  was  regarded 
as  having  a  distinct  educational  value,  but  it  was  primarily  of 
physical  value.  It  is  plain  to  see,  therefore,  that  even  after  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  Germany  was  scarcely  as  far  along 
in  her  conception  of  the  value  of  play  as  the  Greeks  were  many 
centuries  before.  Froebel  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  our 
theory  of  play.  He  showed  its  significance  for  the  development 
of  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  religious  life,  just  as  well  as  for  the 
body.  This  was  a  decided  step  forward  and  we  gained  ground 
in  recognizing  the  truth  of  this  theory  since  the  Renaissance. 

h.     In  Other  European  Countries. 

England,  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  many  other  Euro- 
pean countries  have  come  to  recognize  the  great  value  of  play,  and 
it  now  has  an  important  part  in  education  in  all  of  them.  The 
play  spirit  has  found  expression  in  the  schools  in  folk-dancing, 
story-telling,  dramatization,  and  still  other  forms.  Playgrounds 
are  gaining  in  number  and  significance  in  most  civilized  countries 
of  the  world.  Every  child  could  get  his  highest  and  most  perfect 
development  through  the  exercise  of  the  play  impulse.     Through 
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proper  control  of  this  impulse  we  can  see  each  child  coming  into 
his  true  happiness,  also  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare. 

6.     Playground  Movement  in  America. 

The  theory  of  play  has  been  so  thoroughly  developed  in  this 
country  and  so  widely  spread,  that  it  has  come  to  be  an  institution. 
The  playground  movement  of  the  world  is  institutional,  and  has 
just  as  valid  cause  as  religion,  education  or  vocation. 

a.     The  Philanthropical  Period. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  playground  interests 
we  find  that  the  people  generally  had  not  become  fully  aware  of 
its  importance.  A  few  far-sighted  men  and  women  saw  its  true 
function  in  child  education  and  welcomed  it  as  the  child's  means 
of  redemption  from  outworn  nerves  and  restricted  freedom.  These 
individuals  started  a  certain  private  movement  that  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  several  Children's  Playgrounds  in  such  cities 
as  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  These  gradually  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  supported  by  private  funds 
or  by  subscriptions  or  endowments.  They  had  not  yet  been  fully 
appreciated  by  all  the  people. 

&.     Semi-Philanthropical  Period. 

This  period  represents  the  second  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
playground  interest  in  America.  These  playgrounds  now  came  to 
be  supported  partly  by  private  subscriptions  or  endowments  and 
partly  by  public  funds,  but  they  were  still,  for  the  most  part,  pri- 
vately directed. 

c.     Period  of  Public  Superintendence. 

The  third  step  in  the  interest  of  the  playground  is  represented 
by  that  of  full  public  support.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
several  thousand  playgrounds  in  the  United  States  owned,  and  in 
most  cases  controlled  also,  by  the  various  cities  throughout  the 
country.  As  early  as  1911  there  were  1,547  playgrounds  pro- 
vided for  by  public  support  at  a  cost  of  $2,736,506.16.     This 
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sliows  the  phenomenal  growth  of  interest  in  playgrounds  and 
child's  welfare.  Child  Welfare  Conferences  and  Child  Labor 
Bureaus  are  now  connected  with  many  state  departments  and  the 
interest  in  child  conservation  is  still  growing.  Our  own  Federal 
government  has  formed  a  department  to  care  for  the  interests  of 
childhood.  We  not  only  care  for  our  hogs  and  cattle  and  our  fields, 
but  we  are  beginning  to  manifest  a  greater  interest  in  the  conser- 
vation and  promotion  of  child  welfare. 

d.     The  Playground  as  an  Integral  Part  of  the  Schools. 

The  fourth  step  in  the  development  of  the  American  playground 
is  that  which  we  notice  on  every  hand  at  the  present  time.  This 
is  the  tendency,  not  only  for  the  public  to  support  the  playgrounds 
and  to  organize  these  as  one  of  life's  chief  interests,  but  it  also 
regards  the  playground  as  naturally  falling  under  the  administra- 
tion and  control  of  the  public  school  system.  Many  of  the  cities 
that  once  owned  their  playgrounds  have  now  turned  over  these  to 
the  public  school  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  child  development 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  school  superintendent.  This  repre- 
sents a  splendid  development  of  interest  in  the  child  life  and 
places  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  namely,  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  the  child's  larger  education  and  social  welfare 
at  heart. 

<?.     Scope  of  Play  Interests  Represented. 

The  playground  movement  of  America  is  not  narrow  or  limited 
in  its  scope.  It  is  promoted  by  men  of  broad  vision,  who  have 
the  complete  interest  of  the  child  in  view.  The  playground 
movement  incorporates  all  of  the  outdoor  activities  that  can 
be  said  to  be  survivals  of  man's  past,  in  so  far  as  these  have 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  instinctive  activities ;  throwing, 
skating,  hunting,  and  the  other  play  activities  so  prominent  in 
childhood,  are  represented  in  this  great  movement  for  child  con- 
servation and  welfare.  Every  teacher  and  child  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  splendid  work  of  the  American  Playground 
Association,  and  should  send  to  this  association  (1  Madison  Sq., 
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New  York  City)  for  free  literature  on  playground  activities. 
The  magazine,  "Playground,"  published  by  this  association,  should 
be  carefully  read  by  every  teacher. 

f.     Equipment. 

The  equipment  of  these  playgrounds  is,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
vided by  public  support,  the  same  as  the  playground  itself.  The 
apparatus  used  is  of  several  characters  and  supplied  in  such  a 
quantity  in  many  instances  as  to  provide  wholesomfe  exercise  of 
all  the  most  important  muscles  of  the  body.  Their  general  scope 
01  activities  bids  fair  to  bring  about  a  healthy  American  race. 
In  the  future,  when  we  have  completely  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
scholasticism  and  taken  on  the  healthier  attitude  represented  by 
the  modern  playground  movement,  we  will  then  see  more  healthy 
looking  boys  and  girls  and  fewer  swathy,  decrepid,  ne'er-do-wells. 
The  object  of  the  playground  movement  is  to  give  free  and  un- 
restricted, though  supervised  and  directed  expression,  to  the  child's 
instinctive  tendency  to  play. 

There  are  a  great  many  forms  in  which  the  play  spirit  can 
be  introduced  into  modern  education,  though  by  some  teachers  these 
would  not  be  regarded  as  play  at  all,  but  which  in  many  cases 
deserve  to  be  classed  as  such.  I  suggest  the  use  of  story-telling, 
dramatization,  and  certain  other  organized  efforts  to  make  use  of 
the  play  motive.  When  play  is  directed  to  the  realization  of  cer- 
tain aims  and  purposes,  it  is  more  than  mere  instinctive  or  impul- 
sive expression,  and  begins  to  assume  a  wide  educational  signifi- 
cance.    It  would  be  well  to  speak  of  these  activities  here. 

Refeeenoes  on  Play. 

The  following  list  of  helpful  readings  on  play  is  not  intended 
to  be  complete.  The  books  and  pamphlets  listed,  however,  are 
among  the  very  best  available.  Only  a  very  few  magazine  refer- 
ences are  included  here,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  many  teachers 
who  do  not  find  a  library  near  at  hand  would  not  find  such  a  list 
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verj  useful,  while  those  who  are  near  to  a  library  will  have  no 
trouble  in  locating  magazine  references  on  play. 

I.     The  Oeneral  Theory  of  Play. 

Appleton,  I.  E.     Comparative  Study  of  the  Activities  of  Adult 

Savages  and  Civilized  Children.    University  of  Chicago,  50c. 
Archer,  E.  A.     Spontaneous  Construction  and  Primitive  Activi- 
ties   of    Children   Analagous   to   those    of   Primitive   Man. 

Amer.  Jour.  Psy.  XXI,  114-50. 
Burk,  Fred.     From  Fundamental  to  Accessory  in  the  Developmont 

of  the  N'ervous  System  and  of  Movement.     Ped.  Sem.  VI, 

5-64. 
Bunham,  W.  H.     Education  from  the  Genetic  Point  of  View. 

Proc.  K  E.  A.  (1905),  727-34. 
Cabot,  Richard  C.    What  Men  Live  By.    Part  II. 
Clark,  L.     Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  etc. 

Sanborn,  $1.60. 
Cook,  H.  C.     Play  Way.    Stokes,  $3.00. 
Crawford,  C.     Dramatic  Games  and  Dances  for  Little  Children. 

Barnes,  $1.50. 
Curtis,  E.  W.    Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education.  Houghton,  $1.00. 
Curtis,  H.  S.     Education  Through  Play.     Macmillan,  $1.50. 
Curtis,  H.  S.     Play  Movement  and  Its  Significance.    Macmillan, 

$1.50. 
Danelson,  F.  W.    In  Play  Land.     Pilgrim  Press,  $1.00. 
Dorrett,  O.  B.    Music  and  the  Play  Instinct.    World  Bk.  Co.,  30c. 
Felker,  A.  M.     Play  in  Child's  Experience.    N".  E.  A.,  1898,  624- 

640. 
Fitz,  G.  W.     Play  as  a  Factor  in  Development.     Am.  Phys.  Ed. 

Review,  1897,  Vol.  2,  209-215. 
Groos,  K.     Play  of  Man.    Appleton,  $1.50. 
Gulick,  L.  H.     Psychological,  Pedagogical  and  Religious  Aspects 

of  Group  Games.    Ped.  Sem.  VI,  135-151. 
Gulick,  L.  H.     Some  Psychical  Aspects  of  Muscular  Exercise. 

Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  LIII,  793-805. 
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Hughes,  J.  L.  Educational  Value  of  Play.  Ed.  Rev.  1894, 
Vol.  8,  327-336. 

Johnson,  G.  E.  Children's  Games  as  a  Means  of  Avoiding  Over- 
pressure.   Am.  Phys.  Ed.  Rev.  VI,  160-169,  1901. 

Johnson,  G.  E.  Playground  as  a  Factor  in  School  Hygiene. 
Playground  and  Recreation  Assoc. 

Johnson,  G.  E.  Education  Through  Play  and  Games.  Ginn, 
$1.10. 

Johnson,  G.  E.     Play  in  Physical  Education.     I^.  E.  A.  1898. 

Lee,  Joseph.     Play  in  Education.    Macmillan,  $1.50. 

Lee,  Joseph.  Play  as  an  Antidote  to  Civilization.  Playground 
and  Recreation  Assoc. 

Monroe,  W.     Play  Interests.    1^.  E.  A.  1899,  1084-1090. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.     JS".  E.  A.  1901,  513-518. 

Palmer,  L.  A.     Play  in  the  First  Eight  Years.     Ginn,  $1.20. 

Patrick,  G.  T.  W.    Psychology  of  Relaxation.    Houghton,  $1.20. 

Simmons,  S.  E.  and  Orr,  C.  I.     Dramatization.     Scott,  $1.25. 

Super,  C.  W.  Play.  Education,  Vol.  XXIX,  447.  Boston,  Mass. 
50  cents. 

II.     Playgrounds. 
Beard,  D.  C.     Outdoor  Handy  Book.    Scribner,  $1.50. 
Blackmer,  F.  W.     Playgrounds  and  Parks.     TJniv.  of  Kansas, 

Lawrence. 
Curtis,  A.  S.     Practical  Conduct  of  Play.    Macmillan,  $1.50. 
Curtis,  H.  S.     Reorganized  School,  Playground.     U.  S.  Educ, 

10  cents. 
Hermann,  E.     Outline  of  Physical  Education.     The  Author,  9 

Humboldt  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  $1.00. 

Kaull,  L.  H.    Physical  Education  Complete  for  School  and  Play- 
grounds.   Kaull,  $2.00. 
Lee,  Joseph.    Play  for  Home.    Playground  and  Recreation  Assoc 
Perry,  C.  A.     Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant.     Charities  Pub. 
Com.,  $1.25.  J 
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III.     Games. 

Bancroft,  I.  H.  Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gym- 
nasium.    Macmillan,  $1.50. 

Barker,  J.  S.     Games  for  the  Playground.    Longmans,  60c. 

Crawford,  C.     Folk  Dances  and  Games.     Barnes,  $1.50. 

Forbush,  W.  B.     Manual  of  Play.    Jacobs,  $1.50. 

Hawkins,  J.  R.  Play  Supervision.  Education,  Vol.  XXXIX,  84. 
Boston,  Mass.    Price  50  cents. 

Hetberington,  C.  W.  Demonstration  Play  School.  Univ.  of 
Calif.,  45c. 

Horley,  J.     Joyous  Book  of  Singing  Games.     Macmillan,  $1.00. 

Isaac,  W.  F.  C.     Storied  Games.     Stokes,  $1.25. 

Johnson,  G.  E.     What  to  do  at  Recess.     Ginn,  25c. 

Kingsland,  F.  Book  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Games.  Sully  and 
Kleintiech,  $1.00. 

Miller,  W.  T.  Play,  Organized.  Education,  Vol.  XXXII,  409. 
Boston,  Mass.    50  cents. 

Moses,  I.  E.  P.  Rythmic  Action  Plays  and  Dances.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, $1.80. 

Patrick,  G.  F.  W.  The  Psychology  of  Football.  Am.  Jour.  Psy. 
XIV,  104-17. 

Pederson,  D.  and  Boyd,  E".  L.  Folk  Games  and  Gymnastic  Plays 
for  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Playground.    Saul  Bros.,  75c. 

Plummer,  E.  M.  Athletics  and  Games  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
Am.  Physical  Edu.  Assoc,  25c. 

Smith,  D.  E.  and  Others.  J^umber  Games  and  ISTumber  Rhymes. 
Teachers'  College,  30c. 

Tappan,  E.  M.     Sports  and  Pastimes.    Houghton,  $1.75. 

IV.     Stories  and  Story-Telling. 

Bailey,  C.  S.  For  the  Story-teller.    M.  Bradley,  $1.50. 

Bailey,  C.  S.  Stories  Children  Need.     M.  Bradley,  $1.50. 

Bailey,  C.  S.  Stories  for  Sunday  Telling.  Pilgrim  Press,  $1.00. 

Bryant,  C.  D.  Best  Stories  to  Tell  Children.    Houghton. 

Bryant,  S.  C.  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.    Houghton,  $1. 
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Bryant,  S.  C.     Stories  to  Tell  the  Littlest  Ones.    Houghton,  $1. 

Bryant,  S.  C.     Stories  to  Tell  Children.    Houghton,  $1. 

Burnham,  M.  Descriptive  Stories  for  All  the  Year.  M.  Bradley, 
50  cents. 

Coe,  r.  E.  Second  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story-teller.  Hough- 
ton, 80  cents. 

Comstock,  E.  B.    When  Mother  Lets  TJs  Tell  Stories.    Moffat,  Y5c 

Cowles,  J.  D.     Art  of  Story-telling.     McClurg,  $1.00. 

Cragin,  L.  E.     Sunday  Story  Hour.    Doran,  $1.25. 

Esenwein,  J.  C.  and  Stockhard,  M.  Children's  Stories.  Home 
Correspondence  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  $1.50. 

Evans,  L.  B.     Worth  While  Stories  for  Every  Day.    M.  Bradley, 

$i.5o: 

Eorbush,  W.  B.     Story-telling  in  the  Home.    Am.  Inst,  of  Child 

Life,  10c. 
Foucher,  L.  C.     Stories  to  Bead  or  Tell.     Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 

$1.25. 
Gould,  E.  J.     Stories  for  Young  Hearts  and  Minds.    Macmillan, 

80  cents. 
Grove,  K.  W.     One  Hundred  Stories  for  Eeproduction  in  the 

Primary  Grades.     Beckley-Cordy  Co.,  20c. 
Home,  H.  H.     Story-telling,  Questioning  and  Studying.     $1.10. 
Keyes,  A.  M.     Stories  and  Story-telling.     Appleton,  $1.50. 
Marzials,  A.  M.     Stories  for  the  Story  Hour  from  January  to 

December.    Dodd,  $1.25. 
Niemeyer,  IN".     Stories  for  the  History  Hour.    Dodd,  $1.25. 
Olcott,  L  F.     Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays.    Houghton,  $2.00. 
Olcott,  F.  J.     Story-telling  Poems.    Houghton,  $1.25. 
Sitting,  Mrs.  F.     Good-night  Stories.     Piatt  &  Peck,  75c. 
Miggin,  K.  D.  and  Smith,  N.  A.     Story  Hour.    Houghton,  $1.00. 
Wyche,  K.  T.     Some  Great  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them.    ISTew- 

son,  $1.00. 
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V.     Folk  Dancing. 

Eurcbenal,  E.     Dances  of  the  People.     Scliirmer,  $1.50, 

Burchenel,    E.  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.  Schirmer,  $1.50. 

Crampton,  C.  W.     Folk   Dance  Book.     Barnes,    $1.50. 

Crampton,  C.  W.     Second  Folk  Dance  Book.     Barnes,  $1.60. 

Crampton,  C.  "W.  Folk  Dance  Book  for  Elementary  Schools. 
Pitman,  $1.50. 

Crawford,  C.     Folk  Dances  and  Games.    Barnes,  $1.50. 

Crawford,  C.     Bhythms  of  Childhood.    Barnes,  $1.50. 

Crawford,  C.  Dramatic  Games  and  Dances  for  Little  Children. 
Barnes,  $1.50. 

Gulick,  L.  H.  Folk  and  National  Dances.  Playground  and 
Recreation  Assn.,  5c. 

Gulick,  L.  H.     Healthful  Art  of  Dancing.    Doubleday,  $1.40. 

Hofer,  M.  R.     Popular  Folk  Games  and  Dances.    Flanagan,  75c. 

Keith,  L.  B.  Historical  Folk  Dance  Book.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Keith, 
Albuquerque,  IN".  M.,  50c. 

Kirk,  F.  Rhythmic  Games  and  Dances  for  Children.  Long- 
mans, 6c. 

Lampkin,  ^N".  B.  Dances,  Drills  and  Story  Plays  for  Every  Day 
and  Holidays.     Dennison,  T5c. 

Lincoln,  J".  E.  Maypole  Possibilities,  with  Dances  and  Drills 
for  Modern  Pastime.     Bassette,  $1.00. 

Moses,  I.  E.  P.  Rhythmic  Action  Plays  and  Dances.  M.  Brad- 
ley, $1.00. 

Pederson,  D.  and  Boyde,  N".  L.  Folk  Games  and  Gymnastic  Plays 
for  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Playground.  Saul  Bros., 
626  Fed.  St.,  Chicago. 

Rath,  E.     Aesthetic  Dancing.    Barnes,  $1.60. 

Rath,  E.  Gynmastic  Dancing  for  Girls  and  Women's  Classes. 
The  Author,  415  E.  Mich.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sperling,  H.     Playground  Book.     Barnes,  $1.80. 

Stecher,  W.  A.     Games  and  Dances.    McVey,  $1.50. 

Van  Cleve,  C.    Folk  Dances  for  Young  People.    M.  Bradley,  $2. 
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VI.  Unclassified. 

Dynes,  S.  A.     Socializing  the  Child,     Silver,  $1.00. 
Whitney,  W.  T.     Socializing  Eecitation.     Barnes,  54c. 

VII.  Magazines. 

Story  Tellers  Magazine.     Storytellers  Co.,  80  Fifth  Ave.,  ^ew 

York,  $1.60. 
The  Playground.     1  Madison  Sq.,  ISTew  York,  $2.00  per  year. 

Till.     Publishers  from  Whom  Valuable  Materials  on  Play  ma/y 
be  obiained,  much  of  it  free  or  at  a  few  cents  cost. 

Eussell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  IsTew  York. 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  l!^ew  York. 
American  Playground  Association,  1  Madison  Sq.,  l^ew  York. 
American   Physical   Education  Association,    93   Westford   Ave.,. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  LYRIC 


I  know  not  what  will  be  the  fate  of  kings, 

Or  those  who  sit  in  power  on  high  thrones ; 

I  know  not  when  will  cease  the  threats  and  groans 

Of  those  whom  poverty  unkindly  flings 

Aside;   nor  what  another  hour  brings 

Of  good  or  evil  news  to  make  us  stare; 

Nor  what  new  fashions  mankind  soon  may  wear. 

Whether  or  not  they  care  for  finger  rings. 

But  this  I  know,  as  long  as  time  may  last, 

As  long  as  June  is  fair  with  roses  red, 

As  long  as  heart  to  other  heart  holds  fast, 

And  on  its  own  love  is  delighted  fed, 

Till  winter  brings  no  snow,  and  storms  are  past, — 

Till  all  this  be,  the  lyric  is  not  dead. 

D.  Hugh  Verder, 


Latin,  One  of  the  Essentials  of  the  New 
Curriculum 

Maey  L.  Cobbs,  Maury  High  School,  IToefolk,  Va. 

1'""""""°'" ''I  HERE  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  personal  or  industrial 

I    life  but  demands  a  new  reading  in  the  essentials 

I    that  count.     In  a  recent  address,  M.  Lafere,  the 

I  I   French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  made  a  plea 

fiiinniiiiinaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  for  Greek  and  Latin.     He  declares  that  the  secret 

I  I   of  French  resistance  in  the  World  War  is  the  influ- 

1  =    ence  of  classic  tradition  and  example  on  French 

•i>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiti>     1  ^  ,.        ,1         1       .     ,1     •   1      •,  J- 

character,  and  is  not  alone  due  to  the  inheritance  oi 

Gallic  resistance  and  daring.  We  seem  to  have  gotten  away  from 
the  meaning  of  classic.  A  literature  is  classic,  not  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  Greek  or  Latin,  but  because  it  contains  the  elements 
of  universal  appeal.  Says  a  scholar  of  rank :  "The  study  of  Latin 
is  the  study  of  history,  of  good  literature,  of  art,  of  a  civilization, 
which  still  dominates  Europe  and  America.  In  reading  Latin  we 
read  of  a  people  who  did  things,  who  in  many  ways  were  as 
American  in  their  activities  as  we  are." 

In  these  stormy  days  of  social  and  industrial  organization,  the 
laboring  man  himself  feels  the  need  of  leaders  who  are  broad- 
gauge,  clear-headed,  thinking  men.  Charles  P.  Steimitz,  General 
Electric  Works,  Schnectady,  IT.  Y.,  makes  this  statement:  "It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  neglect  of  the  classics  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  mistakes  of  modern  education,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
classics  is  very  important  and  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  the 
vocation  of  engineer  is  especially  liable  to  make  the  man  one- 
sided." 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi- 
neering Education,  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  June,  1914,  the 
council,  consisting  of  about  thirty  of  the  most  prominent  engineer- 
ing educators,  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Classical  or 
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English  High  School  course  as  a  preparation  for  an  engineering 
course."  The  above  is  quoted  from  Professor  Milo  S.  Kitchum, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Colorado. 

Recently,  a  carpenter  was  sent  by  his  "boss"  to  a  home  to  do 
an  odd  job,  which,  however,  required  nice  workmanship.  After 
brushing  off  the  French  doors,  inspecting  the  space  which  was 
to  be  filled  in,  "I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,"  he  said,  "I'll  go  find 
the  'boss.'  "  He  did  not  return  except  to  gather  up  his  tools.  A 
few  days  later,  his  "boss"  stopped  at  the  house.  "I'll  hang  those 
doors  myself.  The  man  I  sent  can  build  any  part  of  a  house. 
He  simply  did  not  want  to  take  the  necessary  trouble  to  get  the 
panels  to  fill  out  the  space." 

So  it  seems  to  the  writer,  it  is,  in  reality,  neither  Greek  nor 
Latin  nor  mathematics,  nor  lack  of  scientific  measurements,  that 
keeps  our  curriculum  in  an  upset  state  for  readjustment,  but  a 
lack  of  earnest  industry  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  young  people, 
which  sluggishness  projects  itself  into  their  future  business  life. 

Mr.  James  P.  Munroe,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  advances 
the  opinion  that  "Many  of  the  new  methods  of  gentle  cooing  to- 
wards the  child's  inclination  of  timidity,  placing  a  chair  for  him 
before  a  disordered  banquet  of  heterogeneous  studies,  may  produce 
ladylike  persons,  but  they  will  not  produce  men."  Just  here,. as 
a  teacher  of  the  classics,  we  would  say  a  word  for  the  earnest, 
industrious  boys  and  girls,  whether  slow,  average  or  brilliant,  who 
have  made  good  in  Latin  as  in  other  subjects,  who,  on  account  of 
this  earnestness  have  been  a  great  joy.  We  prophesy  for  them 
successful  careers  in  business  and  in  social  s'ervice.  But  there  is 
in  our  schools  a  growing  constituency  of  lazy  intellects,  which  are 
neither  sub-normal  nor  feeble-minded,  whose  mental  processes  are 
mere  states  of  consciousness.  They  are  ready  to  catch  at  any  plea 
for  dropping  a  course  that  demands  sustained  effort.  "If  I  fail 
in  Latin,  I  shall  take  French;  if  I  fail  in  French,  I  shall  take 
Spanish.  I  dislike  Geometry  so  much,  I  hardly  like  a  teacher 
who  pretends  to  enjoy  it,"  are  some  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
before  the  courses  are  made  up.    We  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
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are  immature.  Too  often  these  plans  are  executed.  Any  straw 
that  promises  to  remove  the  multiplication  table,  Latin  declensions 
and  French  irregular  verbs  out  of  the  curriculum  is  seized  with 
joy.  It  does  not  seem  satisfactory  that  the  school  offers  courses 
that  do  not  require  Latin,  French,  or  mathematics,  but  the  atti- 
tude of  a  goodly  percentage  seems  to  be,  "If  I  do  not  enjoy  these 
studies,  other  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so."  What 
do  we  call  this  adult  attitude  in  the  politics  of  other  countries? 
The  question  arises,  shall  this  untutored  democracy  have  the 
direction,  in  the  future,  of  the  destinies  of  our  land  ?  Or  shall  the 
leaven  of  spiritual  values  leaven  the  whole  ? 

From  the  platform  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  children  who 
think  in  curves  and  in  straight  lines.  The  manual  arts  are  surely 
in  the  paths  of  old  tradition.  The  'prentice  system  has  shifted 
to  the  vocational  school ;  in  times  of  stress  to  the  vestibule  school. 
We  are  caught  by  the  cry,  "practical  education,"  as  if  all  educa- 
tion were  not  in  some  form  practical,  else  it  would  not  exist. 
Shall  we  say,  because  expression  at  the  lathe,  the  anvil  or  the 
sewing  table  is  easier  for  some  children,  that  we  shall  not  urge 
an  additional  and  a  different  kind  of  expression.  Just  as  there 
are  missing  cones  in  the  eye  that  fail  to  transmit  light,  so  there 
may  be  missing  cells  in  the  brain. 

It  is  probable  that  some  boys  can  conceive  only  the  simplest 
of  abstract  ideas,  just  as  others  cannot  think  in  curves  and  straight 
lines.  It  may  not  be  economy  of  time  for  all  boys  and  girls  to 
take  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  let  us  beware  of  discouraging  the  poor 
boy  from  attempting  Latin  and  Greek.  Too  often  there  are  no 
traditions  of  culture  or  knowledge  of  values  in  education  save 
those  learned  late  in  the  school  of  experience.  Every  concrete 
form  which  curves  and  straight  lines  take,  from  the  humblest  hut 
to  the  noblest  cathedral,  from  the  tiniest  dam  across  the  brook, 
driving  the  childish  flutter-mill,  to  the  mightiest  canal  interlocking 
the  conmaerce  of  the  globe,  has  first  taken  its  form  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  designer.  That  imagination  should  be  fed  on  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  minds  of  two  of  the  greatest  civilizations  the 
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world  has  ever  known.  Let  us,  as  parents  and  educators,  see  to  it 
that  these  boys  and  girls — they  are  inexperienced,  the  responsi- 
bility is  ours — do  not  blindly  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
that  they  do  not  make  of  the  manual  arts  a  trade  merely,  but  with 
the  curves  and  straight  lines  may  catch  the  poet's  vision  of  faith 
pointing  upward  to  God,  or  may  embody  the  great  spiritual  vision 
of  service  to  mankind.  There  is  no  quarrel  between  Greek  and 
Latin  and  the  manual  arts.  We  still  go  back  to  them  for  models 
in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  even  in  military  appliances.  The 
problem,  then,  is  to  adjust  one  to  the  other. 

It  seems  to  us  this  late  war  has  shown  how  futile  it  is  to  pre- 
scribe a  system  of  education  for  the  country  as  the  country,  or 
for  the  slums  of  the  city  as  of  the  city.  In  any  school,  whether 
city  or  country,  there  are  many  types  of  mind,  many  types  of 
ambition.  In  this  war  we  have  seen  human  nature  stripped  of 
all  but  the  essentials.  Every  phase  of  American  life  has  been 
revealed.  The  back  alley  in  the  slums  of  the  great  city,  the  cove 
in  the  remote  mountain,  has  given  its  hero  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
Men  of  the  highest  rank  and  culture  are  proud  to  know  these  men. 
The  boy  of  wealth  and  leisure  has  built  roads,  cut  wires,  made 
bridges,  driven  trucks,  and  gloried  in  his  task.  Even  the  most 
unlettered  has  waked  up  to  some  appreciation  of  our  material 
resources.  But  have  we  caught  a  faint  vision  of  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  power  ?  In  the  trend  to  extol  the  scientific  and  voca- 
tional in  our  schools  the  education  of  the  free  human  spirit  should 
not  be  lost.  This  was  the  revolt  against  mediaeval  literalisms, 
which  literalism  threatens  our  own  time.  It  is  Pliny  who  eulogizes 
Italy:  "The  gods  seem  to  have  chosen  her  to  give  to  the  world  a 
serener  sky,  to  unite  all  empires,  to  bring  together  discordant 
tongues,  and  to  teach  to  man  humanity."  Which  of  us  would 
exchange  for  our  sons  and  daughters  the  scientifically  planned 
cruelty,  brutality  and  savagery  which  have  characterized  the  hosts 
of  imperial  Germany,  for  that  type  of  efficiency  which  brought 
victory  to  the  Allied  Armies  ?  The  call  to  the  colors  was  not  only 
of  the  nation  for  the  nation,  but  of  the  nation  for  the  civilized 
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world.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  exchanging  a  narrow  nationalism 
for  a  broad  internationalism.  We  need  a  wider  horizon,  so  that 
we  may  rightly  adjust  our  relations  to  our  fellow-man. 

There  are  signs  of  encouragement.  From  a  recent  number  of 
the  Bookman,  the  bookseller  gives  testimony  that  the  tendency 
of  the  book-buying  public  is  to  buy  something  that  is  fresh  and 
inspiring,  to  help  solve  the  political  and  social  problems  which 
the  war  has  left  to  the  world.  The  editor  finds  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  advance  in  national  taste  has  always  proceeded  from  the 
minority  to  the  majority.  In  1890  the  percentage  of  pupils 
studying  Latin  in  the  High  Schools  was  32.62,  in  1910,  49.59. 
''Modern  life  owes  its  highest  ideals  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
inspiration  of  Greece.  It  owes  its  whole  structure  and  creation 
to  Rome.  Latin  is  to  us  and  all  inheritors  of  the  Latin  civilization 
a  second  mother  tongue." — McKail. 

It  is  better  for  our  boys  and  girls  to  have  an  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  than  none  at  all, — that  is  to 
study  Latin  and  Gteek  through  four,  even  two  years  of  the  High 
School.  There  is  no  other  way  of  learning  approximately  of  the 
events  of  other  days  than  to  see  approximately  the  men  of  other 
days.  To  read  Caesar's  Gallic  War  is  to  handle  a  first-source 
document  of  greatest  importance.  It  is  the  earliest  continuous 
account  of  JSTorthern  Europe,  its  people  and  its  civilization. 
Cicero's  Orations  are  a  first-source  document  on  Roman  politics  at 
its  most  impressive  period.  The  Aeneid  is  a  great  compendium  of 
laws,  institutions  and  religions  quickened  to  life  by  the  poetic 
genius  of  Virgil.  By  these  great  minds  the  subjective  bounds  of 
time  and  space,  the  bars  of  race  and  of  language  are  obliterated. 
A  year's  acquaintance  with  Caesar  is  in  itself  something  of  an 
education  in  the  art  of  writing. 

Last  year,  from  the  training  camps,  a  circular  letter  was  issued 
to  the  teachers  of  the  country.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  not  at 
hand,  but  the  gist  was,  the  poverty  of  expression,  together  with 
the  poor  enunciation,  which  too  often  characterized  worthy  young 
men,  to  whom,  on  account  of  these  defects  alone,  the  command 
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of  precious  human  lives  dare  not  be  entrusted.  These  young  men 
have  been  speaking  English  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years.  They 
have  studied  English  in  school  from  seven  years  in  the  grammar 
school  to  thirteen  years  including  the  high  school.  By  comparison, 
foiir  years  seems  a  meager  course  in  Latin.  The  translating  of 
Greek  and  Latin  into  English  will  certainly  strengthen  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  in  English.  Science  culminates  in  the  arts. 
Yet  none  of  us  disputes  that  physics  and  chemistry  are  at  the  base 
of  scientific  education,  because  they  are  radical  to  all  science.  He 
is  indeed  a  poor  student  of  agriculture  who  devotes  himself  to 
leaves  and  flowers  to  the  exclusion  of  roots  and  stems. 

Ilarvey  W.  Wiley,  formerly  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  his  reasons  for  Latin  and  Greek 
as  follows:  "Biological  chemistry  is  practically  written  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  language  of  botany  is  essentially  Latin,  so 
ffitr  as  the  names  of  the  plants  are  concerned,  and  Greek  in  the 
names  which  deal  with  the  anatomy  of  the  plants  and  their  organs. 
The  language  of  mathematics  is  largely  Greek,  the  language  of 
medicine  Greek  and  Latin  combined.  The  common  language  of 
the  home  is  largely  Greek  and  Latin.  The  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  practical,  even  in  the  restricted  modem  application 
of  the  term." 


Art  Culture  a  Vital  Factor  in  Public 
Education 

May  R.  Kitchen,  Art  Instkuctob,  Fbankfokd  High  School, 

Philadelphia. 

f  """"""°""""""tHE  question  is  often  asked:  What  is  tlie  purpose  of 
I  rw^  I  art  culture  in  its  relation  to  public  education? 
Ill  This  is  a  very  pertinent  and  timely  question.  At 
1  I   no  period  in  the  history  of  education  has  there  been 

^iiiiiiiniiiiDuiuiiiiiiii^  greater  need  for  a  return  to  ideals  and  a  contem- 
I  I   plation  of  the  less  material  things  of  life.     The 

i  i   failure  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 

4>]|imillllllDlllinillll|[<ii  ...  ^         r  ^ 

question  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  critics 
are  uninformed  as  to  the  subject,  but  is  because  they  fail  to  grasp 
the  objective  motive  underlying  this  very  essential  branch  of  educa- 
tional activity. 

First  of  all,  what  do  we  mean  by  the  term  art  culture?  Do 
we  mean  that  the  course  of  study  is  designed  to  perfect  skill  in 
draughtmanship,  to  train  artists  according  to  the  accepted  defini- 
tion of  the  term?  In  particular  cases,  where  talent  exists,  it  is 
the  purpose  to  give  the  fundamental  principles  that  will  form, 
not  only  the  basis  for  further  development,  but  give  sufficient 
knowledge  to  create  incentive  for  advanced  study  where  it  is  desir- 
able, whether  that  study  point  to  industrial,  decorative,  or  pic- 
torial accomplishment.  This  purpose,  however,  important  as  it  is, 
does  not  cover  our  conception  of  art  culture  in  its  present  relation- 
ship, nor  is  it  the  first  or  primary  object  of  art  education  in  our 
public  school  system. 

Public  education  is  designed  to  aid  and  develop  the  student 
body  at  large.  It  is  not  a  system  regulated  for  the  few.  The 
potential  purpose,  therefore,  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
is  to  arrange  a  plan  of  study  that  will  afford  equal  opportunity 
for  every  student  to  become  familiar  with  the  laws  and  principles 
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that  govern  artistic  expression,  in  whatever  way  that  expression 
may  take  form,  whether  it  be  applied  to  industry,  to  the  home,  or 
other  social  problems. 

In  order  to  understand  to  what  far-reaching  advantages  this 
knowledge  tends,  we  have  only  to  reflect  that  the  canons  of  art 
form  the  basic  structure  for  the  development  of  all  the  fine  arts, 
music,  poetry,  the  plastic  arts,  and  all  of  the  others.  With  high 
regard  for  the  exalted  position  that  literature  holds  in  this  develop- 
ment and  the  functioning  power  it  yields,  there  is  no  grander 
opportunity,  no  more  appealing  and  delightful  method  whereby 
these  methods  may  be  inculcated  and  demonstrated,  broadly  speak- 
ing, than  through  the  medium  of  line  and  form  and  color;  not 
with  the  limited  idea,  however,  of  recording  fact  and  detail  in 
mechanical  process,  but  with  the  infinitely  higher  purpose  of 
knowing  more  about  the  actual  things  of  life,  the  ordinary,  dis- 
regarded things  that  contribute  so  much  to  our  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, automatically  as  it  were,  yet  are  accepted  so  casually,  appre- 
ciated so  little  and  understood  frequently  not  at  all. 

The  objects  and  other  problems  employed  to  convey  this  knowl- 
edge are  by  no  means  the  prime  issue.  They  are  important  merely 
as  instruments,  and  they  are  over-estimated  when  they  fail  to  act 
as  the  medium  toward  the  apprehension,  consciously  or  sub-con- 
sciously, of  the  greater  thought  that  lies  beyond.  How  true  this  is 
in  the  study  of  nature  in  its  varied  and  multiplied  forms  we  will 
leave  to  contemplation.     It  calls  for  no  discussion. 

And  to  give  this  training  in  all  its  fullness  to  our  youth  is  not 
always  the  simple  task  apparent.  It  calls  not  alone  for  individual 
concentration  on  the  part  of  those  appointed  to  carry  on  this 
important  work,  but  it  demands  the  very  closest  co-operation  of 
varied  minds  fitly  trained  and  competent  to  make  such  education, 
not  the  superficial  thing  it  can  so  readily  become,  but  a  great 
functionary  power  that  will  bring  into  play  all  of  the  faculties, 
kindle  the  imagination,  and  open  up  new  vistas  of  thought,  and 
so  enlarge  our  sympathies,  lift  up  our  ideals  and  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  very  highest  standards. 
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Art  in  every  age  has  been  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  religion. 
This  is  true  in  a  very  remarkable  sense,  and  in  countless  instances 
it  serves  as  the  only  nucleus  around  which  may  be  formed  and 
nourished  that  spiritual  sense  which,  after  all,  is  the  very  essence 
of  true  refinement. 

It  would  be  futile  to  deny  that  the  major  part  of  a  community 
do  not  reap  the  advantages  of  the  refining  influences  it  has  to 
offer.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  alienation  of  our  people  from  the 
higher  and  better  things  of  life  ?  It  is  not  due  to  any  f aultiness 
in  our  publicity  system,  nor  to  inaccessibility  because  of  distance 
nor  to  expense  of  time  and  money.  It  is  because  there  is  an  utter 
dearth  of  aesthetic  sense, — a  poverty  of  thought  and  a  lack  of 
development  and  ability  to  appreciate  the  nobler  things  life  has 
to  offer.  Someone  has  said  of  poetry,  and  it  may  be  said  of  any 
and  all  of  the  fine  arts,  that  "It  is  the  record  of  the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  host  and  happiest  minds."  And  art  in 
its  fuller  sense  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  study  and  contempla- 
tion of  truth  and  beauty.  When  it  stoops  to  other  ends  it  is  art 
degraded  and  merely  the  counterfeit. 

A  false  tradition,  which  we  trust  is  fading,  has  been  allowed 
to  take  root  and  flourish,  in  effect  that  the  study  and  contempla- 
tion of  beauty  is  something  for  the  specialist — the  favored  few  who 
have,  presumably,  been  endowed  with  particular  talent  and  genius 
— that  they  are  the  ones  who  should  fashion  our  opinions  and 
regulate  our  estimates  of  what  is  appreciable  and  otherwise,  for- 
getting all  the  while  that  every  individual  has  his  ideals,  high 
or  low,  as  they  have  been  circumscribed  by  opportunity.  This 
tradition  has  been  a  menace  to  our  progress  in  the  cultural  arts 
and  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  standards  that  exist 
and  for  the  absence  of  refined  sensibility  of  which  there  is  at 
present  such  complaint. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  amiss  to  emphasize  the  futility  of 
the  thought  that  all  education  must  be  directed  along  lines  that 
will  immediately,  or  at  least  eventually,  dissolve  into  dollars  and 
cents.     Just  as  surely  as  there  are  things  in  life  that  money 
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cannot  purcliase,  so  also  there  is  knowledge  to  be  gained,  in  and 
out  of  the  classroom,  that  is  not  interchangeable  with  currency. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  question  but  what  with  careful 
supervision  on  the  part  of  those  fitly  trained  to  direct  this  work, 
dating  it  from  the  earliest  elementary  stage  to  the  final  close  of 
the  scholastic  term,  the  results  obtained  will  be  productive  of  a 
culture  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  other  branch  in  public 
education. 

Furthermore,  there  is  great  need  at  present  to  reflect  that  results 
are  never  to  be  measured  by  the  originality  of  thought  or  aptness 
in  technique  that  may  characterize  the  school  exhibit,  unless  we 
are  at  the  same  time  alert  to  the  fact  that  there  is  besides  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  to  be  gained  and  a  sense  of  values  to  be  acquired  that 
pencil  and  pigment  will  never  record. 


OPALS 

Where  did  the  diamond  come  from? 

'Tis  a  dewdrop  once  sun-kissed. 

And  the  pearls,  what  are  they  made  of  ? 

Morsels  of  moonlit  mist. 

The  emerald's  fashioned  of  verdure  green. 

The  sapphire  stole  the  blue  lake's  sheen, 

From  the  evening  sky  is  amethyst  born, 

The  turquoise  is  blue  of  the  sky  at  morn. 

But  in  the  heart  of  the  opal  all  things  burn. 

Dewdrop,  mist,  sky,  lake,  in  turn. 

Maeqaeet  MacGkegor. 


I 


Another  Observation  from  Problem  English 

Teaching 

A.  Bess  Clark,  Teacher  of  English,  Howard  College, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|^  teaching  American  public  school  boys  and  girls, 
I   I   have   found   only   the   exceptional   one   craving 

I   poetry  or  consciously  attempting  to  write  it.     Of 
course  many  boys  in  the  end  like  "Sorab  and  Rus- 
^jiiii iainiiiriiiiic4^  tum,"  "Tarn  O'  Shanter,"  "Herve  Kiel,"  or  parts 

I  I   of  the  Odyssey,  but  their  attitude  analyzed  is  toler- 

I  I   ation  of  the  poetry  for  the  sake  of  the  story.     This 

4»iiiiiniiiiiaiiiiiinnK>i>  ^^    ^^^    ^-^^    invariable    rule,    for    a    real    English 

teacher  (and,  like  poets,  they  are  bom)  can  quicken  even  an 
average  boy  to  some  enthusiasm  over  "The  Cloud,"  "L' Allegro," 
"The  Field  Daisy,"  or  "I  Wandered  Lonely."  But,  in  the  main, 
our  public  school  students  pass  out  of  High  School  with  no  per- 
manent or  abiding  love  for  poetry. 

In  two  former  articles  in  the  English  Journal  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  a  type  of  work  carried  on  by  me,  or  under  my  super^ 
vision,  in  the  past  four  years  at  Chisholm  High  School  in  Minne- 
sota. In  a  later  article  in  Education,  I  have  given  some  illus- 
trative work  which  evolved  out  of  this  problem  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bible  as  literature.  Herein  I  am  trying  to  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  for  poetry. 

During  three  years  in  Chisholm  High  School,  in  the  problem 
English  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  in  the  unproblemized 
first  two  years,  in  literary  society,  in  the  Ranger  publication,  we 
have  worked  consistently  and  constantly  for  development  of  appre- 
ciation of  poetry.  Our  method  has  entailed  endless  labor,  for 
we  guided  and  stimulated  the  outside  reading  of  every  boy  and 
girl  who  showed  any  particular  love  for  literature.  Then,  in 
class  work,  we  proceeded  psychologically  instead  of  logically,  i.  e.. 
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from  the  known  or  the  present  to  the  unknown  and  the  past; 
from  the  commonplace  to  the  ehisive  and  therefore  more  reaL 
Texts  we  had  no  use  for,  except  as  reference  books.  That  meant 
we  began  with  Douglas  Mallock,  Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson,  Service, 
or  Kipling.  We  scoffed  at  neither  Field  nor  Kiley.  When  a 
student  found  a  line  he  liked,  we  supplied  all  we  could  of  that 
type,  until  perforce  he  broadened  to  a  change.  In  the  end  our 
English  students  came  to  approach  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
masters, — Browning,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Milton.  By  the  Senior 
year  many  loved,  understood  somewhat,  and  willingly  memorized, 
"The  World  is  Too  Much  With  Us,"  "Let  Me  :N'ot  to  the  Mar- 
riage of  True  Minds  Admit  Impediments,"  and  "When  I  Con- 
sider How  My  Light  is  Spent." 

By  means  of  an  approach  through  the  moderns,  students  came 
slowly  but  surely  to  love  and  appreciate  the  classics.  Then,  too, 
a  number  in  third  and  fourth  years  proceeded  individually  to 
know  more  moderns  or  to  more  fully  know  one,  such  as  Vachel 
Lindsey  or  Sara  Teasdale,  Alan  Seeger,  Rupert  Brooke,  Hermann 
Hagedorn  or  Don  Marquis.  Among  the  things  voluntarily  done 
last  year  in  English  work,  these  are  typical:  a  series  of  talks  was 
given  by  a  Senior  girl  before  English  III  (Juniors)  on  Modern 
War  Poets ;  a  senior  thesis  was  written  on  Living  Poets  and 
Their  AVork ;  an  unusual  Modern  Poetry  Scrap  Book  was  com- 
piled; a  correspondence  started  between  a  Junior  girl  and  an 
American  poet;  dozens  and  dozens  of  original  poems  submitted 
purely  outside  of  assignment  work,  only  a  few  of  these  being 
accepted  for  the  Ranger,  our  High  School  magazine. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  results  of  this  enthusiasm  over  poetry 
in  the  last  three  years  has  been  an  unusual  development  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  poetry  inherent  in  one's  own  life  surroundings. 
I  have  chosen  some  of  the  best  poems  written  by  students,  which 
attempts  conclusively  show  how  these  immature  minds  have  appre- 
ciated the  spirit  of  toil  as  caught  by  Gibson,  the  poetry  in  the 
barrack  room  as  sensed  by  Kipling,  the  poetry  behind  the  plow 
as  felt  by  Burns.  These  student  attempts  at  poetry  are  signifi- 
cant, therefore;  several  are  real  poetry;   all,  though  faulty  in 
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technique,  have  somewhere  a  dynamic  spark  that  bespeaks  the 
developing  lover  of  the  poetic  in  the  world  in  which  we  imme- 
diately live. 

The  Steam-Siiovel. 

Though  T  am  but  the  work  of  man, 

My  fiery  soul  and  all  but  human  hand 
Are  undermining  God's  great  work  of  centuries. 
And  leaving  in  my  wake  a  desolate  and  trackless  waste. 

Fountains. 

One  evening  when  the  stars  had  lit  their  lanterns  in  the  sky, 
And  the  prophesying  clouds  had  grouped  and  gathered  but  to  fly, 
A  line  of  men  their  places  took,  the  ladders  to  descend 
Down  to  the  drifts,  their  souls  to  dwarf  and  backs  with  toil  to  bend ; 
Where  hangs  the  heavy  air  so  damp,  the  lizard  pants  to  breathe. 
And  one  would  weep  for  joy  to  see  a  plant  in  dank  ore  seethe. 
Some  work  in  the  air  in  the  evening,  and  some  in  the  warm  day- 
light 
But  God  have  pity  on  those  who  work  in  the  drifts  of  eternal 

night ! 
Among  the  men  was  one  in  whom  a  fever  scarce  did  pale. 
But  a  night  that  is  lost,  means  bread  the  less.    And  could  he  fail  ? 
But  a  burning  throat  in  the  damp  cold  air  made  the  pain  in  his 

head  increase 
Until  his  very  mind  went  blank;  and  he  thought  of  the  cooling 

breeze 
That  plays  about  a  pasture  spring,  half  hid  in  the  waving  hay, 
With  water  so  cold  that  it  would  break  the  grip  of  the  fever  that 

on  him  lay. 
But  far  below,  down  deep  in  the  mine,  purls  a  fountain  on  a  ledge 
Where  the  miners  replenish  their  lamps'  bright  light  by  hanging 

over  the  edge ; 
And  the  deeper  you  go,  the  sweeter  the  drink,  and  the  mine  is 

very  deep ; 
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But  you  must  pay  for  the  drink,  for  the  way  is  over  a  rock  that  is 

slimy  steep, 
With  footing  enough,  but  scarce  enough,  for  a  man  with  a  mind 

that  is  clear. 
There  are  fountains  and  fountains,  the  whole  world  o'er,  with 

drink  e'en  just  so  dear; 
There  are  fountains  in  minds  that  give  the  song,  that  succeeding 

ages  may  sing. 
And  fountains  in  the  singers'  souls  that  resonate  pain  with  their 

rhythmic  swing. 
But  a  soul  bereft,  half  crazed  with  heat,  grasped  at  a  single  chance ; 
As  the  miner  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees,  each  moment  was  a 

lance 
At  his  breathing,  pounding  heart.    Then  his  clutching  fingers  left 

the  rock, 
And  he  fell,  a  struggling  aeon  down,  striking  earth  with  a  shud- 
dering shock. 

They  eased  his  broken  body,  with  a  rough  and  miner  care. 

And  tried  in  vain  to  tempt  back  his  soul  with  an  inrush  of  God's 

free  air. 
But  the  gurgling,  laughing  fountain  plashed  and  rippled  on  the 

ore; 
Full  many  a  soul  had  traced  its  course  and  had  returned  no  more ; 
For  some  must  go  where  the  wheels  go  round,  some  in  mines  must 

pay  the  toll. 
Else  who  would  drink  at  each  fountain's  brink  living  water  for 

the  soul  ? 

Herein  may  be  seen  an  approaching  insight  into  the  poetry 
inherent  in  the  iron-mining  of  the  Range.  Influences  from  Gray's 
classic  couplet  in  "The  Elegy"  and  Goldsmith's  in  "The  Deserted 
Village,"  to  the  free  verse  of  Harriet  Munroe's  "Poetry,"  have 
been  at  work  to  bring  forth  the  verse  form  of  these  two  boyish 
expressions. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  best  attempts  at  poetry  writing 
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(and  the  best  are  used  in  this  article)  are  by  boys.  The  reason 
for  this  may  possibly  be  that  the  rugged,  ugly,  virile,  tragic  Range 
life  is  not  suited  to  girlish  interpretation.  Since  the  student 
writes  best  about  that  which  he  knows,  the  most  significant  writing 
was  about  the  Range  life  and  industry,  and  was  done  by  boys. 
Girls  have  been  most  appreciative  students  of  poetry,  however, 
and  most  exhaustive  readers  on  their  own  initiative  outside. 

But  ere  we  proceed  further  in  detailing  results,  let  us  look  for 
a  little  while  at  the  course  of  study  arrangement  and  the  method 
of  procedure  which  brought  forth  these  results.  In  our  third 
year  of  high  school  English  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  the 
editing  and  printing  of  a  high  school  magazine.  I  have  described 
the  course  in  detail  in  the  English  Journal  of  April,  1919. 
The  course  was  followed  in  January,  1919-1920,  though  I  was 
no  longer  at  Chisholm.  During  the  first  half-year  the  Juniors 
studied  journalism  from  both  the  literary  and  the  mechanical 
points  of  view.  English  class  took  four  recitations  weekly,  print- 
shop  work  one.  By  the  end  of  the  first  half-year  the  student  knew 
of  the  best  newspapers,  such  as  the  "Kansas  City  Star,"  "The 
Springfield  Republican,"  "The  I*Tew  York  Times."  He  knew  a 
human  interest  story  from  a  plain  news  article  and  could  identify 
an  editorial.  In  connection  with  the  Sunday  newspaper  and 
the  magazine  he  was  given  an  intensive  month's  work  on  the  short 
story  and  required  to  write  one.  The  writers  studied  were,  of 
course,  mainly  O.  Henry,  Kipling,  Stevenson,  Harte  and  Poe. 
"When  in  the  summer  of  1918,  Harper's  Magazine  contained  a 
story,  "The  Laugh,"  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  dealing  with  the 
Range  and  a  strike  there  in  19  lY,  the  class  had  a  telling  instance 
of  the  writer's  ability  to  find  "copy."  Then,  indeed,  they  real- 
ized that  life  right  about  them  in  Chisholm,  Hibbing,  Virginia, 
was  full  of  "stories." 

With  these  Juniors  the  study  in  journalism  and  the  short  story 
in  the  first  semester,  was  followed  by  a  second  semester  in  English 
literature,  but  solely  from  the  angle  of  poetry.  Ko  text  was  fol- 
lowed, but  each  student  had  his  personal  copy  of  Halleck's  English 
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Literature  and  of  Palgrave.  The  school  and  public  libraries  con- 
tained reference  books,  from  Gateway  Classics  to  Panooast.  IvTor 
may  I  neglect  to  mention  Braithwaite's  "Anthologies"  and  "The 
Little  Book  of  Modern  Yerse."  The  method  of  attack  was  from 
the  present  backwards,  and  we  lost  no  sleep  over  the  past  that  we 
did  not  cover.  Such  poems  as  "In  Flanders  Fields,"  "I  Have  a 
Rendezvous  With  Death,"  "The  Trees,"  were  the  beginning.  We 
even  permitted  pause  for  "Carry  On"  and  "Young  Fellow  My 
Lad."  Then  came  Kipling,  with  "Tommy,"  "Fuzzy  Wuzzy,"  and 
"Gunga  Din"  first,  but  the  "Recessional,"  "The  Explorer,"  "The 
Palace"  served  as  climatic  points. 

How  far  did  we  get  in  this  backward  procedure  in  a  half-year  ? 
Well,  one  year  we  arrived  at  Burns,  and  incidental  to  that  read 
Carlyle's  essay  to  complete  the  subject.  Another  year  we  com- 
pleted far  less  in  extent  but  far  more  in  individual  writing  accom- 
plishment. IN"©  attempt  is  made  to  study  author  after  author 
with  dates,  etc.  Halleck  was  read  after  or  while  we  were  studying 
an  author,  and  thus  the  trend  of  the  times  and  the  literary  con- 
temporaries of  the  poet  being  studied  was  ascertained  in  a  general 
way.  The  object  was  rather,  however,  to  know  a  few  poets  and 
to  love  their  poems. 

So  much  for  the  third  year.  ISTow  to  the  fourth  and  Senior 
English  work.  For  two  years  our  English  IV  problem  was  the 
writing  of  a  class  play,  to  do  which  we  studied  the  drama  inten- 
sively. Of  course  we  began  with  the  present  and  proceeded  to  the 
past,  taking  in  this  scope  the  reading  and  study  of  such  plays  as 
"The  Man  From  Home,"  "The  Blue  Bird,"  Lady  Gregory's 
"Seven  Short  Plays,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "The  Rivals," 
'"'As  You  Like  It,"  and  "Hamlet."  After  two  years  we  decided 
to  change  the  course  to  a  semester  in  drama  and  a  semester  in 
the  novel.  For  four  years  we  have  held  to  a  study  of  the  drama 
in  English  IV,  two  years  of  that  time  writing  our  class  play  as 
well  as  individual  one-act  plays.  The  detailed  account  of  this 
problem  may  be  found  in  the  English  Journal  for  October,  1917. 
The  third  year  we  adopted  the  drama  and  novel  combination,  while 
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in  1918-1919,  having  a  class  which  had  studied  the  novel  in  both 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  we  retained  the  drama  for 
one  semester,  and  poetry  and  the  Bible  for  the  last  semester  in 
the  High  School. 

But  what  has  this  English  IV  work  to  do  with  the  theme  of 
this  article — the  development  of  a  love  for  poetry?  Let  me 
answer  by  circumlocution.  In  our  study  of  the  drama  we  pre- 
sented Yeate's  one-act  play,  "The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,"  and 
the  following  poem  was  written  and  accepted  in  the  stead  of  a 
literary  criticism  of  the  play.  In  it  may  be  seen  a  phrase  from 
Alfred  Noyes: 

My  Land  of  Heart's  Desike. 

When  I  hear  "the  wind  laugh  and  murmur  and  sing," 
My  heart  is  away  from  each  earthly  thing. 
Where  nothing  but  troubles  and  worries  and  cares 
Are  brought  to  our  doors  in  unequal  shares. 

Forget  about  this,  come  dance  on  the  wave. 
And  follow  the  path  that  the  good  fairies  pave, 
Leading  to  happiness,  justice  and  peace. 
Where  joy  and  true  friendship  never  shall  cease. 

Here  in  the  land  where  "the  dead  dreams  go," 
The  "merry  of  tongue"  soon  forget  all  their  woe. 
For  all  day  and  night  they  dance,  sing  and  play, 
Till  "the  lonely  of  heart"  is  withered  away. 

In  the  study  of  the  Bible,  Wordsworth's  "The  World  is  T*)o 
Much  With  Us"  and  Milton's  "On  His  Blindness"  were  memor- 
ized, and  Don  Marquis'  "The  God-Maker  Man"  studied  carefully. 
"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills"  was  likewise  memorized 
entire.  Thus,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  study  of  drama,  did  we 
again  and  again  consider  the  poetic  interpretative  of  life.  As  a 
result  of  this  continual  appeal  to  the  poetic  I  had  handed  in,  volun- 
tarily and  without  assignment,  the  following  compound  of  obser- 
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vation  and  contemplation  by  a  Senior  boy.  Eemember,  too,  when 
reading  it,  tbat  Chisbolm  is  in  tbe  country  of  long  winters,  of 
deep  snows,  and  that  the  boy  is  through  this  bit  of  verse  inter- 
preting for  himself  his  own  surroundings: 

Soundless. 

Down  from  the  sky  they  floated. 
Through  the  air  they  lazily  drifted. 
Gently  upon  the  ground  they  settled. 
Trees  and  houses  they  thickly  covered, — 
But  they  never  made  a  sound. 

The  air  with  downy  flakes  was  white, 
The  trees  in  the  distance  a  beautiful  sight, 
Like  snow-capped  mountains  seen  at  night, 
Towering  above  in  a  cold,  clear  light, — 
But  the  snowflakes  made  no  sound. 

Daylight  dawned  grey,  streaked  with  light; 
There  were  no  more  dreary  wolf  songs; 
The  snowflakes  ceased  to  come. 
And  in  their  place  came  the  sun, — 

But  the  snowflakes  made  no  sound. 

These  two  bits  of  verse  serve  to  show  that  even  without  direct 
study  of  poetry  in  the  Senior  year,  its  occasional  consideration 
and  the  repeated  recurrence  of  allusion  to  poetry  kept  alive  and 
fanned  to  flame  the  spark  of  interest  in  poetry. 

It  is  not  unusual,  then,  that  students  have  come  to  write  well 
the  timely  couplet  or  the  humorous  jingle  without  class  assign- 
ment and  merely  for  the  love  of  doing  it.  The  following  is  the 
type  best  illustrative  of  what  we  have  encouraged.  I  refrain 
from  illustrating  the  contrary  type;  it  abounds  in  most  school 
publications  and  is  considered  indescribably  funny. 
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A  Jap  Tale. 

He  propose, 

She  say  "l^oV 
He  arose, 

She  say  "Gb!" 

He  go  'way, 

She  cry; 
He  stay  'way, 

She  die. 

He  return, 

He  find  her  gone; 
Her  pa  say  stern, 

"Be  gone!" 

He  get  old, 

Sixty  year ; 
Story  told, 

Shed  tear. 


So,  naturally,  when  a  Senior  class  wished  a  real  class  song  for 
commencement,  written  by  a  Senior  for  his  class,  this  little  thing 
was  forthcoming,  its  suggestion  an  actual  broken  road  near 
Chisholm : 

The  Broken  Egad. 

The  grass  and  trees  are  rooted  out. 

And  the  road  has  lasted  long, 
But  changes  daily  come  about 

With  thoughts  and  words  for  song ; 
And  youth  looks  for^vard  to  things  that  bode. 
Beyond  the  break  in  the  broken  road. 
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Fond  thoughts  and  hopes  have  flowered  well, 

As  they  have  lasted  long; 
A  new  road  winds  'mid  field  and  dell 

And  on  it  a  hopeful  throng; 
And  youth  looks  forward  to  things  that  bode 
Beyond  the  break  in  the  broken  road. 

The  path  was  straight,  the  way  well  trod. 

On  the  road  that  lasted  long; 
The  new  road  winds  o'er  unbroken  sod, 

A  road  of  toil  and  song. 
But  happy  we  take  up  our  heavier  load 
Beyond  the  break  in  the  broken  road. 

It  was  set  to  music  composed  for  it  by  another  student  and 
proved  so  effective  that  the  succeeding  class  retained  it  as  a 
feature  of  the  commencement  night  exercises. 

And  now,  having  gone  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  and,  Tony 
Lumpkin-like,  landed  ourselves  in  our  own  back  garden,  what  is 
the  point?  American  high  school  students,  as  an  average,  have 
neither  love  for  nor  appreciation  of  poetry ;  this  may  be  developed 
with  the  majority  by  proceeding  in  accordance  with  adolescent 
psychology;  a  fairly  good  method  of  developing,  or  a  fairly  good 
proof  of  having  developed  appreciation,  will  be  the  student  attempt 
to  write  poetry. 
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The  Need  for  a  More  Scientific  Attitude  in 

Education 

Edgae  Mendenhalx,,  Directoe  Co-operative  Bureau  of 

Educational,  Kesearch,  State  Manual  Training  Formal, 

Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

|jiiii»iiHiiD.ii.iii.m«|oT  long  ago  a  state  normal  had  among  its  corps  of 
I  m  T  I  speakers,  to  address  its  some  1,500  students,  three 
I  Vii  I  types  of  lecturers:  a  scientist  and  educator  of 
I  I   national  renown,  a  sociologist  of  profound  scholar- 

^] imiiDiiiiiHiiiiic^  ship   and  breadth  of  view  who  dealt  much  with 

I  I   ungarnished  facts  and  unembellished  fundamental 

principles,  and  a  platform  entertainer  capable  of 
putting  incisively  and  in  somewhat  emotional  pop- 
ular language,  generalities  commonly  recognized.  Attendance  at 
these  lectures  was  largely  optional  with  the  student  body.  It 
became  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  of  the  faculty  on  the  side-lines 
to  note  the  drawing  force  of  the  three  types  of  speakers  indicated. 
Ko  absolutely  accurate  count  was  made  of  the  number  in  the 
audiences,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  This  was  not  neces- 
sary. It  took  but  a  casual  glance  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
average  student,  the  teacher  and  the  "would-be"  teacher,  prefers — 
shall  I  term  it  "the  hurrah''  type  of  speaker — prefers  on  the  whole, 
glittering  generalities  to  hard  facts  and  basic  principles  requiring 
some  effort  of  attention. 

If  this  were  an  isolated  example,  we  might  account  for  it  as 
a  desire  for  relaxation,  or  perhaps  recreation,  but  examples  of 
similar  situations  may  readily  be  multiplied.  I  have  noted  the 
same  tendency  among  teachers  in  county  institutes.  It  was  my 
duty  as  a  county  superintendent  to  employ  the  institute  lecturers. 
The  appealing  institute  instructor  was  too  frequently  the  "brass 
band"  sort,  with  a  repertory  of  anecdotes,  able  usually  to  "wave 
the  flag"  grandiloquently  or  "dope  out  sob-stuff."    He  entertained 
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aud  held  attention.  Little  effort  was  exacted  of  the  listener. 
"When  the  institute  lecturer  of  real  worth  spoke,  papers  and  maga- 
zines were  surreptitiously  read,  billets-doux  written.  The  intent 
listeners,  easily  counted  on  the  fingers,  were  the  staid  members 
of  the  teaching  profession — they  who  truly  had  a  more  scientific 
attitude  and  had  cultivated  some  power  of  sustained  attention. 

My  thesis  can  be  checked  up  further  with  the  general  public, 
^ote,  if  you  will,  the  type  of  books  and  magazines  read  in  our 
libraries.  Any  librarian  will  tell  you  it  is  not  the  technical,  nor 
even  the  so-called  popular  scientific  literature,  that  appeals  to  the 
reading  public.  Pull  down  from  the  shelves  Darwin  or  Huxley, 
James  or  Dewey,  and  scientific  treatises  in  other  fields.  How 
clean  and  white  are  the  pages!  Here  are  these  volumes  in  their 
pristine  binding,  fresh  and  new.  The  pages  would  be  uncut  if 
the  librarian  had  neglected  this  duty.  Go  to  the  fiction  shelves. 
Here  you  must  often  elbow  your  way.  It  is  here  you  find  the 
grimy,  dog-eared  books  in  re-bound  editions.  In  this  connection 
1  would  commend  a  well-planned  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  schools 
— ^high  school  and  grade — ^for  a  better  use  of  the  library  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  work,  as  a  corrective. 

In  December,  1900,  a  leading  American  magazine  requested 
ten  of  the  great  educators  and  thinkers  of  the  day  to  name  the 
books  published  in  the  nineteenth  century  which,  in  their  opinion, 
had  most  infiuenced  its  thought  and  activities.  Among  the  judges 
were  such  well-known  men  as  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Edward  Everett 
•Hale,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale. 
These  men  did  not  act  in  conjunction.  Independently  of  each 
other,  each  of  them  made  up  a  list  of  ten  books,  his  individual 
choice,  in  response  to  the  question.  In  all  forty-seven  titles  were 
named.  Darwin's  ^'Origin  of  Species,"  a  book  of  science,  stood 
first,  receiving  ten  votes, — the  unanimous  choice  of  these  eminent 
judges. 

Here  is  a  book  that  has  profoundly  affected  educational  thought. 
It  was  the  fruition  of  twenty  years'  careful,  exacting  work,  collect- 
ing and  organizing  facts.     In  this  book  there  is  no  attempt  to 
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embellish — ^none  of  what  is  termed  "fine  writing."  It  is  a  sober, 
direct,  scientific  presentation  and  discussion,  well  within  the  range 
of  comprehension  of  the  average  reader.  Notwithstanding  its 
educational  significance,  I  believe  I  would  "plaj  safe"  in  saying 
it  is  a  closed  book  to  four-fifths  of  our  teaching  body,  and  I  fear 
if  many  did  open  it  they  would  not  find,  nor  even  make  the  effort 
to  find,  the  material  appealing,  and  try  to  see  in  it  a  bearing  upon 
their  work. 

In  a  talk  to  a  group  of  Michigan  teachers,  not  many  months 
ago.  Prof.  Millikin  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  urging  more 
scientific  training,  stated  that  the  nation  that  will  win  in  war  and 
in  peace,  the  people  who  will  survive,  will  be  the  people  who 
know.  This  statement  need  not  be  limited,  in  my  judgment,  to 
a  knowledge  of  physical  sciences.  It  has  a  wider  application. 
There  is  a  science  of  teaching  and  science  methods  must  be  incor- 
porated in  the  daily  practice  of  our  common  school  teachers,  if 
the  schools  are  to  be  a  factor  in  the  onward  march  of  this  nation. 
I  believe  it  vital  that  many — very  many  educators,  superinten- 
dents, grade  teachers,  rural  teachers,  high  school  teachers — ^need 
more  of  the  requirements  of  the  scientist  than  they  now  possess. 
What  these  requirements  are  is  a  question  worthy  of  our  consid- 
eration. 

Primarily,  all  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  should 
determine  early  in  their  work  the  aims  and  note  the  outcomes  of 
their  educational  efforts.  I  endorse  heartily  the  statement  of 
Pugg  and  Clark,  in  their  Chicago  University  monograph,  "Scien- 
tific Method  in  the  Reconstruction  of  Kinth-grade  Mathematics." 
"Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  teacher,  to  the  administrator, 
or  to  the  'educational'  critic,"  they  say,  "than  the  writing  out  of 
the  general  aim  of  the  subject  of  study  in  question,  so  as  to  include 
a  very  clear  and  minute  analysis  of  what  the  instruction  in  the 
course  is  intended  to  do."  And  they  add  this  pertinent  comment: 
"The  writing  of  this  detailed  statement  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  that  teacher  or  administrator  can  be  called  upon  to 
do."  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  the  value  of  this  must  be 
evident  to  all.     We  can  readily  see  that  if  we  have  a  goal  in 
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view,  we  are  in  a  position  to  weigh  our  plans  and  measure  with 
more  exactness  the  value  of  our  devices  and  methods.  A  big  pro- 
portion of  our  teaching  is  aimless — a  groping  in  the  dark.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  if  a  teacher  of  reading  would  write  out  as 
definitely  as  possible,  for  herself,  early  in  the  school  year,  what 
she  planned  for  her  class  to  accomplish  in  this  subject  by  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  would  keep  this  aim  in  mind  from  day  to  day  in 
planning  lessons,  she  would  find  defining  the  goal  eminently  worth 
while.  This  could  and  should  be  done,  not  alone  for  the  school 
subjects,  but  the  larger  aims  of  a  room,  a  building,  and  an  entire 
school  system  could  be  made  a  matter  of  record  for  constant 
guidance. 

The  next  requirement  of  a  scientific  attitude  I  would  note 
would  be  the  constant  analysis  of  the  teaching  situation.  It  is 
important  that  the  teacher  be  constantly  alive  to  the  reactions  of 
her  pupils  to  her  instruction.  This  knowledge  of  the  teacher 
should  not  be  general.  It  needs  must  be  exact.  The  teacher 
would  find  it  highly  advantageous  to  tabulate  errors  in  the  vari- 
ous school  subjects.  For  example,  in  spelling  some  record  should 
be  kept  of  the  words  mis-spelled,  the  number  of  times  they  are 
mis-spelled.  If  errors  occur  in  a  particular  part  of  words,  this 
should  be  noted.  Mistakes  in  language  and  in  arithmetic,  even 
shortcomings  in  penmanship,  could  frequently  be  made  a  matter 
of  record  for  the  class  and  the  individual  pupil.  The  knowledge 
the  average  teacher  has  of  her  class  is  far  too  hazy.  It  needs 
must  be  more  definite.  It  is  impossible,  without  exact  knowledge, 
wisely  to  direct  our  instruction.  Without  this  knowledge  we  con- 
stantly "over-teach"  and  "under-teach." 

A  scientific  attitude  means  a  constant  effort  to  weigh  values, 
values  with  constant  reference  to  aims.  We  still  find  teachers 
giving  tests  with  five  or  ten  questions,  each  question  rated  the 
same — twenty  or  ten — when  these  questions  vary  greatly  in  diffi- 
culty for  the  pupils,  easily  known  if  the  teacher  only  would  make 
the  effort  to  know.  Lists  of  five  or  ten  words  are  still  given  in 
spelling,  and  each  word  is  arbitrarily  rated  worth  twenty  or  ten, 
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with  little  or  no  consideration  of  their  relative  difficulty.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  teachers  venturesome  enough  to  base  the  rating 
of  spelling  lists  more  upon  the  real  difficulty  they  present  to  the 
group,  and  better  to  the  individual  pupil.  I  can  conceive  of  a 
list  of  ten  words,  in  which  difficult  words  for  particular  pupils 
could  be  weighted  15  or  20,  and  some  less  difficult  less  than  ten. 
If  this  is  done  by  teachers,  and  attention  of  the  pupils  called  to 
this  fact,  they  will,  in  all  likelihood,  distribute  their  study  more 
intelligently. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  scientific  attitude  means  the  open  mind, 
needed,  I  suspect,  by  most  of  us.  Too  many  of  us  are  more 
concerned  in  establishing  our  petty  view-point  in  education  than 
in  finding  the  truth.  The  scientific  spirit  is,  as  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  well  says,  "The  quest  to  find  out,  always  to  discover,  never 
to  prove  a  thesis  or  demonstrate  an  assumed  position.  Herein 
does  this  mind  differ  from  that  of  the  advocate,  who  must  merely 
prove  his  case,  or  from  that  of  the  preacher,  who  must  support  a 
dogma,  or  from  that  of  the  politician,  who  must  defend  a  party." 

"Science  cannot  be  dogmatic,  if  it  is  science ;  it  cannot  be  parti- 
san, if  its  judgment  is  that  of  the  open  mind,  seeking."  Educators 
are  still  numerous  who  woefully  lack  this  attitude.  Superin- 
tendents and  teachers  are  still  to  be  found  who  resolve  ignorantly 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  measurement  movement  in  education ; 
that  psychologies  and  discussions  of  educational  methods,  educa- 
tional experiments  should  be  "scrapped."  Dealing,  as  the  teacher 
must,  constantly  with  immature  minds,  having  her  opinions  sel- 
dom challenged,  she  needs  must  watch  herself  constantly  to  keep 
the  open  mind  so  needful  to  progress. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  scientific  attitude  means  the 
love  of  facts.  When  the  teacher  can  say  with  Prof.  Bailey,  "ITever 
have  we  arrived  at  mastery,  and  never  do  we  discover  the  greatest 
intellectual  delights  until  plain  facts,  ungarnished,  standing  for 
themselves,  are  poetry  and  painting  and  inspiration," — when  the 
teacher  can  feel  this '  as  she  arranges  systematically  the  grades 
of  her  class  so  they  can  be  intelligently  interpreted,  or  tabulates 
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the  efforts  of  her  pupils, — when  she  can  listen  and  enjoy  a  tech- 
nical discussion  in  education,  and  experience  some  thrill  when 
she  reads  Thorndyke,  or  Judd,  or  James,  she  has  in  far  measure 
a  scientific  attitude. 

The  scientific  attitude  means  a  sustained,  persistent  attitude. 
It  means  more  or  less  of  what  is  commonly  termed  "grind"  until 
a  goal  is  reached.  Too  many  of  us  weary  in  well  doing  and  never 
receive  our  reward.  It  would  he  a  gala  day  to  the  teacher  who 
reads  these  words  and  then  and  there  resolves  and  sets  for  herself 
a  definite  task — a  definite  problem  vital  to  her  particular  group 
of  children — and  then  sticks  everlastingly  to  her  resolve  until  she 
has  completed  a  piece  of  work.  Things  really  worth  while,  a  real 
contribution,  take  time  and  hard  work.  Darwin  was  twenty 
years  preparing  his  epoch-making  work,  "The  Origin  of  Species." 
Edward  Gibbon  resolved  on  October  15,  1Y64,  amid  the  ruins  of 
Home,  to  write  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
Is  early  twenty-three  years  later,  June  27,  1787,  the  last  word  was 
written.  Tennyson  began  "In  Memoriam"  in  1833  and  published 
it  in  1850.  These  examples  could  be  multiplied.  I  see  no  reason 
why  many,  very  many  teachers  should  not  set  for  themselves  a 
definite  task  touching  their  life  work,  and  keep  at  this  task  one 
or  more  school  years.  If  this  were  to  be  done,  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict our  educational  progress  would  be  marked  indeed. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  bringing  this  discussion  to  a 
close,  and  indicating  concretely  the  scientific  method  so  desirable 
for  every  teacher  than  by  quoting  from  Darwin's  introduction  to 
his  master  work.  "On  my  return  home,"  says  Darwin,  "it 
occurred  to  me,  in  1837,  that  something  might  perhaps  be  made 
out  of  this  question  (The  Origin  of  Species)  by  patiently  accumvr 
lating  and  reflecting  on  all  sorts  of  facts  which  could  possibly 
have  any  bearing  on  it.  After  five  years*  work  I  allowed  myself 
to  speculate  on  this  subject  and  drew  up  some  short  notes.  These 
I  enlarged  in  1844  into  a  sketch  of  the  conclusions,  when  they 
seemed  to  be  probable;  from  that  period  to  the  present  day  I 
have  steadily  pursued  the  same  object.     I  hope  that  I  may  be 
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excused  for  entering  on  these  personal  details,  as  I  give  them  to 
show  that  I  have  not  been  hasty  in  coming  to  a  decision." 

Darwin's  aims  were  definite.  Kote  these  significant  words — 
"steadily  pursued,"  "patient  accumulation  of  facts,"  "reflection 
upon  these  facts,"  and  "I  have  not  been  hasty  in  coming  to  a 
decision."  I  commend  a  careful,  thoughtful  re-reading  of  this 
comment  of  Darwin  to  every  ambitious  teacher  and  schoolman. 


THE  GREEKS  AND  DEATH 


O'er  ancient  Greece  the  sky  blazed  darkly  blue; 

And  forms  of  life  came  forth  beneath  its  fire, 

Voicing  her  plains'  and  mountains'  deep  desire, 

The  plunging  sea's, — in  shapes  divinely  new. 

Who  knows  well  how  the  Spirit's  power  grew 

Within  those  souls — ^what  grace  of  His  raised  higher 

Their  wondrous  art  and  song,  touched  their  grand  lyre  ? 

How  grasped  they  His  unalterably  True? 

This  much  we  know, — they  did  not  cringe  to  death. 

Olympic  heroes  girded  for  the  game 

As  their  loved  clay  in  funeral  vapor  fled, — 

Through  them  all  Greece  respired  a  deeper  breath; 

And,  like  an  arrow  of  Promethean  flames. 

Their  faith  in  Life  soared  strongly  o'er  the  dead ! 

Helen  Caey  Chadwick. 


Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

A  Suggestive  Course  of  Study  for  Experienced  Teachers  or  for 

Mature  Students  in  Normal  Schools. 

Psychologically  Interpreted. 

MapvY  Brigiiam  Peatt,  State  Noemal  School, 
WoECESTEE,  Mass. 

General  Aim. 

1.  To  stimulate  a  broad  yet  critical  attitude  toward  the  selec- 
tion of  psychological  principles  in  the  child's  education. 

2.  To  establish  a  conscious  and  working  relationship  between 
the  kindergarten  and  lower  grades  in — 

1.  The  functioning  of  play  and  freedom. 

2.  The  use  of  materials  in  project  work. 

3.  The  emphasis  on  development  rather  than  instruc- 
tion. 

4.  The  making  of  the  child  the  center  of  correlation. 

Section  I. 

I.     Vital  Factors   determining  the  course  of  study   in  the 
kindergarten  and  lower  grades. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  child's  nature  and  interests,  as  found 
in  his  environment.  Human  and  natural  activi- 
ties emphasized. 

(b)  A  careful  arrangement  of  these  activities  in  refer- 
ence to  their  universal  meaning. 

(c)  A  study  of  the  best  form  through  which  the  child 
can  self-actively  reproduce  his  environment.  Selec- 
tion and  relative  values  involved. 

(d)  Eelative  emphasis  of  the  actual  and  potential. 
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be  placed  more  upon  the  value  side  than  upon  the 
danger  side,  as  having  particular  significance  in 
the  child's  education.) 

(These  principles  are  to  be  fully  discussed  and 
applied  to  the  four  parts  under  environment 
(A.  B.  C).  Also  application  to  be  made  to  con- 
crete materials  and  project  work,  games,  songs, 
stories  and  kindergarten  procedures  in  general. 
Practical  discussions,  readings,  papers.  Data  col- 
lected from  experiences  and  development  of  stu- 
dents.) 

IV.     Method  used  in  study  of  child's  plane  of  development. 

(a)  Conversation. 

(b)  Experimentation. 

(c)  First-hand     contact     with     activity,     natural     and 
human. 


Section  II. 

SPECIFIC    PRIMARY   WORK, 

Specific  Aim. 

1.  To  discuss  subject  matter  and  method  in  primary  educa- 
tion and  to  see  how  they  may  be  interpreted  and  re-enforced 
for  effective  use  through  the  study  of  Section  I. 

2.  To  discover  at  what  point  the  overlapping  of  specific  kin- 
dergarten procedures  may  affect  the  development  or  non- 
development  of  the  lower  grade  child. 

3.  To  consciously  use  kindergarten-primary  observation  and 
practice  toward  the  functioning  of  Aims  1  and  2  in  this 
section. 
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II.  Environment.     Its  meaning  and  scope. 

A.  Sociologically  and  objectively  considered. 

(a)  General  neighborhood. 

(b)  Types  of  children  and  homes. 

(c)  Parents'  occupations  and  traditions. 

(d)  Habits  and  customs. 

(e)  Languages  spoken. 

(f )  Types  and  possibilities  of  play. 

B.  Psycho-physically  and  subjectively  considered. 

(a)  Development  and  growth. 

(b)  Instincts  and  capacities. 
j[c)   Individual  differences. 

(d)  Habit  formations. 

(e)  Correlation  between  mind  and  body. 

(f )  Power  and  value  of  suggestion. 

(g)  Eealization  and  investigation  of  the  sub-con- 
scious mind  and  nerve  centers. 

C.  Potentially  and  subjectively  considered. 

(a)  Child's  generic  self. 

(b)  Emphasis  upon  potential  vs.  actual. 

^(c)  Emphasis  upon  ideas  vs.  images.  (Emphasis 
in  regard  to  the  educational  value  of  the  child's 
development  will  be  placed  upon  "A"  and 
"B"). 

III.  Environment.     Principles  involved  in  its  use. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  child's  plane  of  development. 

(b)  How  to  add  new  experiences  to  old. 

(c)  Value  and  limit  of  imagination. 

(d)  Immediate  environment  material  for  future  devel- 
opment.    (Selection.) 

(e)  Dangers  involved  in  its  use. 

(f )  Values  involved  in  its  use.     (Emphasis  here  will 
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Section  III.  ' 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTERACTION. 

I.     Development. 

(a)  Its  relation  to  experience  and  efficiency. 

(b)  How  it  takes  shape  and  moves  on. 

(c)  Its  relation  to  child,  curriculuin,  race. 

II.     Interaction. 

(a)  Discussion  of  the  educative  process  as  including 
curriculum,  child,  society. 

(b)  Representation  of  the  experiences  of  child,  teacher, 
school,  society. 

(c)  Contributions  of  each  to  the  whole,  namely — 

1.  Child's  activities. 

2.  School  stimuli. 

3.  Teacher's  suggestions. 

4.  Society's  standards. 

(d)  An  emphatic  necessity  of  organization,  logically 
and  psychologically  considered. 

(e)  To  explain  and  make  clear  the  principles  of  inter- 
action in  its  relation  to  instincts  and  subject-matter 
involved  in  the  curriculum.  (This  involves  a  brief 
discussion  of  instincts  and  capacities;  a  recall  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  "Child  and  Curricu- 
lum," and  a  simple  yet  pointed  discussion  of  the 
law  of  organic  unity  and  its  relation  to  the  curricu- 
lum and  to  life.  Application  to  the  child,  the 
curriculum,  society,  life.) 
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Section  IV. 

KINDEEGAETEN-PEIMARY  MANAGEMENT. 

I.     Specific  Aim. 

(a)  To  develop  in  the  students  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  wholesome  physical  and  mental  habits  and 
conditions. 

(b)  Their  relation  to  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

II.     Kindergarten  Room. 

(a)  Physical  hygienic  conditions. 

1.  Seating  in  reference  to  light. 

2.  Kind  and  height  of  chairs. 

3.  Ventilation. 

4.  Heating. 

5.  Cleaning. 

6.  Care  of  wraps. 

7.  Care  of  materials. 

(b)  Physical  and  mental  conditions. 

1.  Length  of  periods. 

2.  Activity  and  repose. 

3.  Kealization    of    danger    of    domination    by 
teacher   (personality). 

4.  Value  and  danger  of  suggestion. 

(c)  Aesthetic  conditions. 

1.  Orderliness. 

2.  Sense  of  proportion. 

3.  Harmony  of  color  and  feeling. 

4.  Beauty,  care,  arrangement  of  plants. 

5.  Selection  and  place  of  pictures. 

6.  Atmosphere — individuality. 
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(d)  Sanitation  and  disease. 

1.  Brief  summary  of  children's  diseases. 

2.  Why  a  study  of  germs  is  important. 

3.  Cells  of  the  body. 

4.  How  germs  get  into  the  body. 

5.  Struggle  between  body  and  germs. 

6.  Where  bacteria  are  found. 

7.  Value  of  sanitary  conditions. 

(e)  Mental  hygiene. 

1.  IsTormal,    happy   frame   of  mind   good   germ- 
resister. 

2.  The  value  of  faith  and  courage. 

3.  Eealization  of  the  power  of  thought. 

III.     Business  Management. 

(a)  Keeping  accounts. 

(b)  Ordering  materials. 

(c)  Records  of  attendance,  etc. 

(d)  Reports. 

(e)  Methods  and  aim  of  keeping  children's  work. 

(f)  School  law. 

.IV.     The  Teacher  and  the  Home. 

(a)  Visits  in  homes. 

(b)  Manner  and  tact  in  approaching  parents. 

(c)  Spirit  and  feeling  of  democracy. 

(d)  Value  of  Mothers'  Meetings  and  Clubs. 

(e)  How  to  conduct  them. 

(f )  What  to  discuss.       ^ 

(g)  Danger  of  teacher  performing  duties  that  belong  tc 
home  and  mother. 
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V.     The  Teacher. 

(a)  Health. 

(b)  Breeding. 

(c)  Manners. 

(d)  Dress  and  general  appearance. 

(e)  Knowledge  of  real  meaning  of  sympathy,  strength, 
power,  pjLstice,  love,  control. 

VI.     Discipline — Moral  Training. 

(a)  Right  and  wrong  punishment. 
[(b)   Training  the  reason. 

(c)  Inhibition. 

(d)  Substitution. 

(e)  Disuse. 

(f )  Blind  obedience. 

Section  V. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  MATERIAL. 

I.     Specific  Aim. 

To  give  the  students  a  general  summary  of  the  curricu- 
lum to  this  point,  and  to  give  them  a  practical  method 
of  organizing  experience  and  material,  and  of  discussing 
the  principles  regulating  the  placing  of  materials  in  the 
curriculum  for  kindergarten  and  lower  grades.  "Mate- 
rials" include  lower  grade  subjects. 

II.     Factors  in  organization. 

(a)  Curriculum  and  organic  imity. 

1.  Child        I 

2.  Teacher.    >  Socially  interpreted. 

3.  Materials  J 

(b)  Curriculum  a  process  of  interaction. 

1.    Child        It  4r  .  ,       w.      t.. 

2     Tp    he       V        process  oi  interrelationship 
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(c)   Curriculum  a  process  of  development. 

1.  Child's  impulses  directed. 

2.  Teachers'  experience  drawn  upon. 

3.  Materials  selected  as  appropriate  stimuli. 

4.  Social  life,  past,  present,  future,  considered; 
standard  involved. 

5.  Solving  of  problems  leading  to   greater  con- 
sciousness and  control. 

III.     Regulative   principles   for   the   placing   of   materials  in 
curriculum, 

(a)  Development  and  growth  of  children. 
[(b)   Kind  of  children. 
Temperaments. 

1.  Stimulation. 

2.  Inhibition. 

(c)  Environment.     Experience. 

(d)  Development  of  ideas  which  demand  emphasis  put 
upon  certain  materials  at  certain  times. 

(e)  Seasons.    Festivals.     Institutions. 

(f )  Time  and  proportion. 

(g)  Principles  of  organic  unity,   interaction,   develop- 
ment. 

rV.     Integral  relationship  of  child  to  all  life. 

(a)  IN'atural  activities. 

(b)  Human  activities. 

Re-enforcement  and  interpretation  of  these  upon 
the  child's  level  of  experience  with  the  materials 
— songs,  games,  stories,  projects,  conversation, 
pictures,  excursions. 

V.     A  discussion  as  to  the  place  and  function  of  each  material 
in  its  relation  to  the  child  and  to  the  curriculum. 

(a)  Individuality  of  each  concrete  material. 

(b)  Keeping  each  material  within  its  own  limitations. 
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(c)  Knowing  which  other  material  it  will  correlate  with 
best  logically  and  psychologically. 

(d)  Knowing  which  impulse  or  experience  in  the  child's 
life  may  come  to  consciousness  and  take  form  with 
the  use  of  given  material. 

VI.     Interaction.     Practical  application. 

(a)  Making  a  classified  list  of  instincts  which  would 
practically  react  to  and  be  nourished  by  a  given 
material. 

(b)  Making  a  classified  list  of  instincts  prominent  at 
five  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  show  how  they 
react  upon  one  another. 

(c)  Making  a  classified  list  of  materials  and  subjects, 
showing  how  they  correlate  and  function  together. 

VII.     Development.     Practical  application. 

(a)  Make  a  classified  list  of  games  in  order  of  develop- 
ment or  difiiculty. 

(b)  Develop  one  game  from  an  activity  of  child. 

j[c)  Show  how  technique  or  control  has  developed  in  a 
child  from  the  use  of  an  occupation;  of  a  game. 
(Carry  on  this  method  of  practical  application  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  the  student  will  allow.) 

VIII.     Placing  of  materials  in  curriculum. 

(a)  A  complete  outline  of  subjects  for  one  year. 

(b)  Outline  songs  and  games  for  the  fall. 

(c)  Outline  projects  for  one  term. 

(d)  Outline  a  program  containing  all  the  materials  for 
the  first  week  and  for  the  last  week  of  kindergarten, 
and  of  first  and  second  grades. 

IX.     A  discussion  of  method.     (Brief.) 

(a)  What  it  involves  and  includes. 

(b)  Its  relation  to  the  materials. 
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(c)  Its  relation  to  experience  and  environment. 

(d)  Its  relation  to  interaction  and  development. 

(The  emphasis  in  regard  to  method  will  be  placed 
upon  the  methods  of  science  as  being  the  most  valid 
for  the  development  of  efficiency  in  the  child. ) 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  No  86. 

TWICE  TOLD  TALES. 
(Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  1807-1864.) 

Prepaeatoey  Woek  :  Character  of  Twice  Told  Tales  ;  Sig- 
nificance of  the  Title. 

FiKST  Reading:  Classification  of  the  Tales;  Study  of  the 
Text. 

Second  Reading:  Interesting  Allusions;  Passages  to  Re- 
read; Thoughts  to  Reflect  Upon;  Quoted  Criticisms. 

Supplementaey  Work:  Test  Questions;  Theme  Subjects. 

A.     PREPARATORY  WORK. 

CHARACTER   OF   TWICE   TOLD   TALES;    SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF  THE  TITLE. 

I.     Chaeactee  of  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Note  1.  Twice  Told  Tales,  written  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
American  romancer  and  prose  writer,  and  published  in 
1837,  1842,  1852,  is  a  collection  of  disconnected  stories 
and  sketches,  originally  published  in  magazines  and 
annuals.  "These  tales  reveal  a  power  of  imagination, 
a  spiritual  insight  and  knowledge  of  the  obscure  mo- 
tives of  human  nature ;  and  they  are  told  with  a  felicity 
and  repose  of  manner  that  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
our  literature.  They  have  often,  indeed,  a  somber  tone, 
a  fateful  sense  of  gloom,  which  is  half  weird,  somef- 
times  almost  uncanny,  but  of  which  the  fascination  is 
irresistible.  Their  publication  marked  a  distinct  epoch 
in  American  literature." 

"Very  slight  is  the  material  of  which  most  of  these 
tales  are  constructed,  yet  they  hold  us  both  by  the 
variety  of  their  outward  charm  and  by  their  deep  inner 
significance.  They  run  the  whole  gamut  of  fancy,  from 
the  wildly  whimsical  and  humorous  to  the  intensely 
somber  and  profoundly  sad,  and  woven  into  them,  as  the 
very  life  and  substance  of  them,  are  speculations  upon 
many  of  the  gravest  problems  of  existence." — New- 
comer's American  Literature. 
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II.    Significance  of  the  Title. 

Note  2.  The  volume  was  called  Twice  Told  Tales  because 
the  sketches  composing-  it  had  been  published  before  in 
various  periodicals.  The  felicitous  title  may  have  been 
suggested  by  a  line  in  Shakespear's  King  John — Life  is 
as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 


B.    FIEST  BEADING. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  TALES  AKD  STUDY  OF 
THE  TEXT. 

I.    Classification  of  the  Tales;    Study  of  the  Text. 

1.  Half  Historic  Eecords.  (Legends  fancifully  illuminating 
some  biographical  or  historical  incident.) 
Note  3.  These  tales  have  for  their  theme  New  England 
traditions  of  actions  "inspired  by  a  restless,  individual 
conscience."  They  are  mainly  "myths  and  mysteries  of 
old  Massachusetts — charming,  ghostly  passages  of  colo- 
nial history." 

a.  The  Grey  Champion. 

Note  4.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  Boston,  on  King 
(now  State)  Street.  This  thoroughfare  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  Havsrthorne's  writings,  and  always  seems 
to  arouse  in  him  a  certain  warlike  and  patriotic  elo- 
quence. The  earliest  allusion  to  the  street  occurs  in 
this  tale.  The  episode  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Edmond  Andros,  1689. 
The  tale  becomes  an  allegory  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Grey  Champion,  who,  says  Hawthorne,  is  "the  type  of 
New  England's  hereditary  spirit."  Julian  Hawthorne, 
the  author's  son,  says  of  this  story:  "This  story,  in 
sustained  power,  austere  eloquence,  and  graphic  imag- 
ination, has  always  seemed  to  me  equal  to  anything 
that  Hawthorne  has  produced ;  and  it  was  written 
when  he  was  scarce  thirty  years  old." 

Suggestion  1.  Describe  the  period  in  which  the  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid.  Describe  the  political  condition  of 
the  country.  Tell  the  story  of  the  tale.  Note  the  de- 
scriptive passages.  To  what  extent  is  the  story  alle- 
gorical? 

b.  The  Maypole  of  Merry  Mount. 

(1)  The  period;  word  picture  of  the  group  around  the 
pole;  story  of  the  tale;  study  of  Puritan  char- 
acter. 
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Vote  5.  The  scene  of  the  tale  is  the  early  settlement  of 
Wollaston  or  Merry  Mount;  the  event  is  the  tradition 
of  the  founding  of  the  town;  the  theme  is,  The  moral 
gloom  of  the  world  overpowers  a  systematic  gayety. 

c.  The  Gentle  Boy. 

(1)   Period;  story;  character  of  the  Quakers;  Quaker 
persecution. 
"Note  6.     The  scene  is  laid  in  the  early  days  of  Massachu- 
setts.    The  action  takes  place  during  the  Quaker  per- 
secutions. 
Suggestion    2.     To    what    extent    has    the    reading   of    The 
Gentle  Boy  added  to  your  store  of  general  knowledge? 

d.  Endicott  and  the  Eed  Cross. 

(1)  Period;  Endicott;  Manners  and  customs  of  the 
time,  as  learned  from  the  text. 

e.  Legends  of  the  Province  House. 

"Note  7.  These  tales  are  of  the  Boston  of  Kevolutionary 
days.  "They  are  especially  characteristic  of  Haw- 
thorne's genius,  and  they  instantly  added  another  ro- 
mantic glamor  to  the  famous  Revolutionary  town  of 
Boston." 

(1)  Howe's   Masquerade. 

(a)  The  period;  the  episode;  descriptive  passages. 
Suggestion  3.     Study  the  description  of  the  Province  House. 

(2)  Edward  Randolph's  Portrait, 
(a)  The  episode. 

(3)  Lady  Eleanor's  Mantle. 

(a)  The  story ;  the  setting  of  the  story ;  the  moral ; 
the  symbolic  episode  and  the  author's  inter- 
pretation; the  guests  and  their  costumes. 
"Note  8.    The  mantle  symbolizes  pride, 

(4)  Old  Esther  Dudley. 

(a)   Story  of  the  tale;  story  of  the  mirror. 

2.    Stories  of  Actual  Experience;    Minute  Descriptions  of 
Things  Seen  and  Heard. 
tJote  9.     These  stories  are  fanciful  reflections  on  what  Haw- 
thorne   saw,    sometimes    humorous,   sometimes    serious, 
always  quaint  and  interesting. 

a.    Nature  Studies. 
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(1)  Snowflakes. 

"Note  10.     An  exquisite  tribute  to  a  New  England  winter. 

(2)  Footprints  on  the  Seashore. 

(a)  Motif  of  the  tale;  its  chief  beauties. 
'Note  11.    Eim  of  Athens,  Demosthenes. 

(3)  Night  Sketches. 

(4)  Sights  from  a  Steeple. 

(a)  Eeflections  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the  clouds; 

description   of  the   view  from  the   steeple; 

description  of  the  shower. 

Note  12.    Limping  Devil  of  Le  Sage,  Asmodeus,  a  character 

in  Le  Sage's  DiaHe  Boiteux,  is  the  companion  of  Cleofas, 

whom  he  carries  through  the  air  and  to  whom  he  gives 

the  power  of  looking  through  the  roofs  of  the  houses 

to  see  what  is  going  on. 

b.    Miscellaneous  Sketches. 

(1)  Sunday  at  Home. 

(a)   Character  of  the  sketch;  picture  of  the  spire 

in  the  morning  sun ;  train  of  thought  aroused 

by  the  steeple j  date  of  the  sketch;  fashions 

of  the  day. 

Suggestion  4.    It  is  the  steeple,  too  .  .  .  lid  them  welcome. 

Ke-write  the)  passage,  using  words  of  your  own. 

(2)  Little  Annie's  Ramble. 

(a)  Character  of  the  sketch;  period;  manners  and 
customs  of  the  day;  objects  seen  during  the 
stroll;  reflections  aroused  by  the  toy-shop, 
the  squirrel  cage,  the  polar  bear;  the  liter- 
ature of  the  period. 
TfJote  13.  This  tale,  especially  admired  by  Longfellow,  had 
for  its  heroine  a  child  in  real  life. 

(3)  Seven  Vagabonds. 

^a)  Period ;  meeting  of  the  seven  vagabonds ;  the 
occupation  of  each ;  their  purpose ;  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  story.     Note  the  description  of 
the  puppet  show  and  of  the  salesman's  books. 
Vote  14.     This   sketch  is  said  to  be  founded  upon   a  trip 
which  the  author  made  through  part  of  Connecticut. 
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(4)  The  Toll-Gatherer's  Day. 

(a)  Date;  methods  of  travel.    Study  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  traffic. 
Note  15.     This  tale  was  derived  from  minute  observation  of 
the  traffic  on  a  bridge  near  Salem. 

(6)  The  Village  Uncle. 

(a)  Images  evoked  by  the  old  man's  musings  over 
his  Thanksgiving  fire;  picture  of  the  village; 
sea  pictures ;  the  fishing]  picture  of  the  group 
of  fishermen;  tales  told  by  Uncle  Parker. 
Note  16.     "Haw^thorne  is  not  a  realist.     Though  he  was  a 
keen  observer,  everything  observed  was  subject  to  the 
transfiguration  of  his  fancy."     This  criticism  is  illus- 
trated by  the  tale  under  consideration. 
Note  17.     Susan  was  a  real  personage.     Her  father  was  a 
fisherman  living  in  Salem,  and  Hawthorne  always  spoke 
of  her  as  his  mermaid. 
Note  18.    A  Haddock  bearing  the  black  marks  of  St.  Peter^a 
fingers.    According  to  tradition,  it  was  a  haddock  in 
whose  mouth  St.  Peter  found  the  piece  of  money,  and 
the  two  marks  on  the  fish's  neck  are  said  to  be  the 
impressions  of  the  apostle's  finger  and  thumb. 

Black  strap,  a  mixture  of  rum  and  molasses.  The 
rote  of  the  shore,  the  sound  of  the  surf  as  before  a 
storm. 

(6)  Peter  Goldthwaite's  Treasure. 

(a)  The  story. 
Suggestion  5.     Describe  the  literary  execution  of  this  sketch. 
What  is  meant  by  the  first  day  of  the  January  thawf 

(7)  The  Lily's  Quest. 

(a)  The  story;  its  moral. 

(8)  The  Ambitious  Guest. 

(a)  Place  of  action  (Franconia  Notch,  White 
Mountains)  ;  story. 

Note  19.  This  tale  has  its  foundation  in  fact.  Samuel 
Willey,  with  his  whole  family,  perished  in  the  landslide 
of  August  28,  1826.  The  house  was  left  standing,  as  the 
sketch  relates. 

Note  20.  The  secret  of  the  young  man*s  character  .  .  . 
recognize  him.  "Allowing  for  artistic  emphasis,  this 
expresses  Hawthorne's  early  view  of  his  own  aspirations. 
He  wished  to  be  so  spiritually  great  that  only  after 
he  was  gone  should  the  world  awake  to  a  comprehen- 
sion of  his  greatness."^-Julian  Hawthorne. 
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3.    Stories   of    Pure    Invention;    chiefly   of    an   Allegorical 
Character. 

a.  David  Swan. 

Note  21.  A  sketch  written  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  we 
can  be  but  partially  acquainted  even  with  the  eventa 
which  actually  influence  our  course  through  life  and  our 
final  destiny.  There  are  innumerable  other  events  which 
come!  close  upon  us,  yet  pass  away  without  actual  re- 
sults. Sleeping  or  waking,  we  hear  not  the  airy  foot- 
steps of  the  strange  things  that  almost  happen. 

Suggestion  6.  Enumerate  the  things  which  "almost  hap- 
pened" to  David. 

b.  The  Sister  Years. 

(1)  Explain  the  allegory;  date  of  the  story;  place; 

political  history  of  the  year;  plan  of  the  sketch; 

contents  of  the  Old  Year's  bandbox. 
Note  22.  Curious  sort  of  war  .  .  .  The  strong  nationalist 
movements  in  Canada  during  1837  and  1838,  which  thd 
British  government  found  itself  unable  to  check,  w^as 
terminated  by  a  compromise  which  ultimately  secured 
for  the  Canadian  provinces  recognition  as  self-govern- 
ing dominions  of  the  British  crown.  Loco-focos.  A 
party  nickname.  In  1835,  during  an  excited  meeting 
of  the  party  in  Tammany  Hall,  when  the  candles  had 
been  blown  out  to  increase  the  confusion,  they  were 
lighted  with  matches  then  called  locofocos.  From  this 
episode  the  party  took  its  name. 

c.  Wakefield. 

Note  23.  Here  we  find  the  "weird  imagination  of  Hawthorne 
brooding  over  the  mysteries  of  human  life  and  char- 
acter." Hawthorne  always  insisted  on  a  moral  in  all 
his  tales.  In  Wakefield  we  find  two:  (1)  An  influence 
heyond  our  control  .  .  .  tissue  of  necessity;  (2)  Amid 
the  seeming  confusion  .   .   .  place  for  ever. 

Suggestion  7.  Eelate  the  story  of  Wakefield.  What  im- 
pression does  it  make  upon  you? 

d.  The  Ministers  Black  Veil. 

(1)  The  story;  impression  produced  by  the  story;  a 
study  of  the  spiritual  history  of  New  England. 
Note  24.  Hawthorne,  explaining  his  philosophy  of  life, 
classifies  mankind  thus:  "First,  by  their  sorrows;  sec- 
ondly, all  who  have  the  same  maladies,  whether  they 
lie  under  damask  canopies,  or  on  straw  pallets,^  or  in 
the  wards  of  hospitals;  thirdly,  all  who  are  guilty  of 
the  same  sins,  whether  the  world  knows  them  or  not." 
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The  theme  of  The  Minister's  Black  Veil  is  the  catholicity 
of  guilt,  the  fratefnity  of  sin.  The  Black  Veil  is  the 
symbol  of  the  gniilt  in  the  soul  of  every  man:  I  look 
around  me,  and,  lo!  on  every  visage  a  Black  Veil. 

e.  The  Threefold  Destiny. 

(1)  Justification  of  the  sub-title;  the  threefold  des- 
tiny; how  fulfilled. 

f.  Eill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

2Jote  25.  A  refreshing  little  sketch,  sprightly,  graceful, 
and  humorous,  full  of  quaint  symbolism. 

Suggestion  6.  Compare  the  style  of  this  tale  with  that  of 
the  others  you  have  studied.  Who  is  speaking?  Ex- 
plain the  allusions  to  March  Meeting,  town  treasurer. 
Muster  Day,  Sagamore.  In  vs^hat  sense  can  the  Pump 
boast  of  being  the  head  of  the  fire  department?  the 
physician  of  the  Board  of  Health,  etc.?  What  moral 
does  Hawthorne  give  to  his  little  story?  {As  this 
wasted  and  long-lost  fountain  is  now  known  and  prized 
again,  .    .    .  recognized  by  all.)     Study  the  period. 

g.  The  Great  Carbuncle. 

(1)   Indian  tradition  of  the  Great  Carbuncle;  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  throughout  the  sketch;  the  story; 
fate  of  each  seeker;  s3Tnbolism  of  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  story. 
Note  26.     The  existence  of  the  Great  Carbuncle  is  one  of 
the  traditions  of  the  White  Mountains.     In  telling  the 
story,  Hawthorne  makes  of  it  an  allegory  in  which  the 
Great  Carbuncle  stands  for  worldly  preeminence).     The 
seven    seekers    are   types    of   those   vpho    in   their   mad 
desire  for  fame  give  up  the  opportunities  of  each  pass- 
ing day.     The   allegory   reaches   its   conclusion   in   the 
words,  From  the  hour  .   .   .  its  splendor  waned. 

h.    Fancy's  Show  Box. 

(1)  The  story. 
Note  27.  Fancy's  Show  Box  has  for  its  theme  the  discus- 
sion of  the  fearful  thought,  While  none  but  crimes  per- 
petrated are  cognizable  before  an  earthy  tribunal,  ^oill 
guilty  thoughts  draw  down  the  full  weight  of  a  con- 
demning sentence,  in  the  supreme  court  of  eternity? 
The  moral  of  the  tale  finds  expression  in  the  last  para- 
graph, Man  must  not  disclaim  his  brotherhood  .  .  . 
never  open. 

i.     Mr.  Higginbotham's  Catastrophe. 
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(1)   Its  story;  traces  of  the  supernatural. 
Note  28.     A  normal  tale,  although  the  subject  is  a  morbid 
one.    The  scene  is  laid  in  New  England  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  tale  is  filled  with  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time  and  place. 

j.     Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment. 

(1)  The  story. 
Note  29.     The  theme  of  this  tale  is  earthly  immortality,  a 
subject  always  attractive  to  Hawthorne. 

k.    Prophetic  Pictures. 

(1)  The  story;  descriptions  of  scenery. 
Note  30.  A  grewsome  story  of  a  portrait  painter  who 
painted,  not  merely  a  man's  features,  but  his  mind  and 
heart.  He  catches  the  secret  sentiments  and  passions, 
and  throws  them  upon  the  canvas,  like  sunshine, — or 
perhaps,  in  the  portraits  of  dark-souled  men,  like  a 
gleam  of  an  infernal  fire.  The  moral  appears  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  story. 

1.     The  Hollow  of  the  Three  Hills. 

(1)  Story;  impression  produced;  the  lady's  story; 
significance  of  the  title;  time  of  action;  the 
author's  characterization  of  the  period;  purpose 
served  by  the  story. 

m.    Vision  of  the  Fountain. 
Note  31.    A  fanciful  little  sketch,  charmingly  written  and 
ingeniously  contrived.     Tell  the  story. 

C.     SECOND  EEADING. 

INTERESTING    ALLUSIONS:     PASSAGES    TO    EE- 

EEAD:   THOUGHTS  TO  EEFLECT  UPON:    QUOTED 

CEITICISMS. 

I.    Interesting  Allusions. 

Suggestion  7.  Explain  each  allusion,  refer  it  to  the  talc  in 
which  it  is  found,  and  state  the  purpose  served  by  it  in 
the  story. 

1,  At  a  Smithfield  Fire;  3,  John  Eogers;  3,  Old  Noll; 
4,  Cotton  Mather;  5,  Crew  of  Comus;  6,  Eachel;  7,  Paul 
Pry;  8,  Paris  on  top  of  Mt.  Ida;  9,  Atalanta;  10,  Arethusa; 
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11,  Hippocrates;  12,  Ponce  de  Leon;  13,  Howe;  14,  Wolfe; 
15,  Washington;  16,  St.  Peter's  fingers;  17,  Flying  Dutch- 
man; 18,  Sinbad  the  Sailor;  19,  Aladdin's  Lamp;  30,  Pros- 
pero. 

II.     Passages  to  Ee-Eead. 

t 

1.  Last  paragraph  of  Little  Annie's  Ramhle. 

2.  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump. 

3.  Prophetic  Pictures.     From  Time  wore  on  .    .    .  airy 

pictures.    > 

4.  G7'eat  Carbuncle.     (Upward,  accordingly  went  the  pil- 

grims .   .   .  other's  sight.) 

5.  Sights  from  a  Steeple.     (In  three  part  of  ...  I  may 

looTc  elsewhere.) 

6.  Sights  from  a  Steeple.     (The  clouds  ...  to  the  end.) 

7.  Old  Esther  Dudley.     (And  did  she  dwell  .   .   .  in  the 

street.) 

8.  The  Village  Uncle.     (Entire.) 

9.  2'he  Ambitious  Quest.     (First  three  paragraphs.) 

10.  Snow-FlaJces.     (Entire.) 

11.  The  Seven  Vagabonds.     (My  ideas  of  the  aboriginal 

character  .   .   .  Indian  still.) 

12.  Peter  Goldthwaite's  Treasure.     (Every  evening  .    .   . 

occupants.) 

13.  Night  Sketches.     (Entire.) 

14.  Endicott  and  the  Bed  Gross.    (The  speech  of  Endicott.) 

15.  The  Vision  of  the  Fountain.     (Sad  and  heavy  .    .    . 

emblem  of  Hope.) 

III.    Thoughts  to  Eeflect  Upon. 

1.  So  long  as  I  imagine  that  the  earth  is  hallowed.  .   .   . 
It  wiU  return  again.    (Sunday  at  Home.) 

2.  Dreamy  as  the  scene  was  .   .  .  among  the  dead.     (The 
Vision  of  the  Fountain.) 

3.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  man's  nature  .    .   .  golden 
gate  will  never  open.    (Fancy's  Show  Box.) 
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4.  In  chaste  and  warm  affections,  humble  wishes  .    .    • 
hope  of  heaven.     {The  Village  Uncle.) 

5.  But  the  wisest  people  and  the  best  .  .  .  their  oflBce. 
(The  Sister  Years.) 

6.  My  hour  of  inspiration  .  .  .  fade  as  soon.  {Snow- 
Flakes.) 

7.  His  brief  glimpse  into  the  street  .  .  .  madness.  {Peter 
Goldthwaite.) 

8.  He  fears  not  to  tread  the  dreary  path  .  .  .  borrowed. 
{Night  Sketches.) 

9.  It  was  the  policy  .  .  .  the  above.  {Endicott  and  the 
Bed  Gross.) 

10.  And  forever  honored  .  .  .  dust.  {Endicott  and  the 
Bed  Cross.) 

11.  Amid  the  seeming  confusion  .  .  .  forever.  {Wake- 
field.) 

12.  Would  all  who  cherish  .  .  .  cast  their  lot.  {The 
Threefold  Destiny.) 

IV.    Quoted  Criticisms. 

1.  Hawthorne  is  the  greatest  imaginative  writer  since 
Shakespeare. — Lowell. 

2.  He  depicts  in  his  marvellous  style  the  dark  side  of 
human  nature. 

3.  Twice  Told  Tales  are  often  sombre,  but  they  possess 
beauty  of  style — smooth,  musical,  poetical. 

4.  Hawthorne  is  nowhere  more  satisfactory  than  when  he 
attempts  least,  as  in  Sights  from  a  Steeple,  Footprints  on  the 
Seashore,  etc. 

5.  Twice  Told  Tales  are  characterized  by  subtle  imag- 
ination, curious  power  of  analysis,  and  exquisite  purity  of 
diction.    Hawthorne's  style  is  sinewy,  simple,  and  lucid. 

6.  Such  pieces  as  are  tinged  with  actuality  have  not 
interested  readers  so  much  as  the  pure  invention  of  David 
Swan  or  the  weird  coloring  of  the  Legends  of  Province  House. 

7.  Hawthorne  studied  exceptional  developments  of  char- 
acter and  was  fond  of  exploring  secret  crypts  of  emotion. 
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D.    SUPPLEMENTAEY  WORK. 
TEST  QUESTION'S:    THEME   SUBJECTS. 

I.    Test  Questions. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Hawthorne's  life,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly upon  those  facts  which  influenced  his  work. 

2.  Classify  Twice  Told  Tales  according  to  their  motif  or 
theme. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  The  Amhitious  Guest.  Give  Haw- 
thorne's characterization  of  the  guest.  What  interest  has 
this  characterization  for  the  reader?  Where  is  the  scene  of 
the  story  laid?    Give  the  date. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment;  of  The 
Great  Carbuncle.    Trace  the  allegory  in  each  tale. 

5.  What  do  you  learn  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers 
from  The  Gentle  Boy?  To  what  train  of  thought  does  the 
tale  entitled  The  Prophetic  Pictures  give  rise? 

6.  In  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,  enumerate  and  ex- 
plain all  local  allusions.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
story  is  written.  Explain  the  assertions  in  the  first  five  para- 
graphs. 

7.  In  The  Grey  Champion  what  was  the  answer  to  the 
cry,  "Provide  a  champion  for  thy  people"  ?  The  whole  scene 
is  a  picture  of  conditions  in  New  England.  Give  the  details 
of  the  picture. 

8.  Write  a  paper  on  the  "Manners  and  Customs  of  Haw- 
thorne's Time/'  using  as  a  source  of  material  Little  Annie's 
Bamhle. 

9.  The  year  in  which  Hawthorne  entered  coUege  was  the 
year  in  which  a  distinctive  American  literature  began  to 
appear.  Name  six  contemporary  works  which  Hawthorne 
might  have  read. 

10.  "Plawthorne's  style  is  sinewy  and  lucid."  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  two  adjectives. 

11.  From  the  note  appended  to  The  Ambitious  Quest, 
what  do  you  learn  of  Hawthorne's  aspirations? 
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12.  Quote,  from  The  Minister's  Black  Veil,  the  last  words 
of  Father  Hooper,  and  explain  them. 

13.  What  does  Hawthorne  say  of  the  mansion  of  the  old 
governors  of  Massachusetts?    Eeproduce  the  description. 

14.  What  connection  with  Hawthorne  have  the  following 
names :  Eev.  A.  A.  Eoyce,  Peter  Parley,  Old  Manse,  Concord, 
Longfellow,  Custom  House,  Franklin  Pierce,  Brook  Farm. 

15.  State  the  significance  of  the  following  titles:  The 
Grey  Champion,  The  Gentle  Boy,  Prophetic  Pictures,  Seven 
Vagabonds,  The  Sister  Years,  The  Lily's  Quest,  Wakefield. 

16.  Describe  the  character  and  manner  of  living  of  the 
Puritans,  using  the  tales  as  your  only  source  of  information. 
List  those  tales  which  treat  of  Puritan  character. 

17.  "Hawthorne  was  the  most  original  man  of  letters  of 
his  time.  His  style  is  simple,  beautiful,  clear,  pure,  humor- 
ous, and  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  exquisite."  Cite  pas- 
sages proving  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

18.  Point  out  the  tale  called  by  its  author  a  fantasy; 
one  called  an  idyl;  another,  a  morality;  and  stiU  another,  an 
apologue. 

19.  Classify  the  tales  as  whimsical,  humorous,  somier. 

20.  Point  out  the  effects  produced  in  these  tales  by  tolling 
beUs. 

21.  In  Lady  Eleanore's  Mantle  occurs  a  symbolic  episode 
which  the  author  describes  as  an  emblem  of  aristocracy  and 
hereditary  pride  trampling  on  human  sympathies  and  the 
kindred  of  nature.    Eelate  the  episode. 

22.  Were  the  problems  of  sin  and  evil,  on  which  so  many 
of  these  stories  turn,  the  fruits  of  Hawthorne's  own  moral 
experiences  ? 

23.  Describe  the  reception  accorded  to  Twice  Told  Tales. 
^ame  other  important  works  of  Hawthorne. 

24.  What  impression,  as  a  whole,  do  these  tales  make  upon 
you?  What  has  the  reading  of  them  added  to  your  stock 
of  general  information?  Make  a  list  of  the  tales  which  inter- 
est you  most. 
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25.  Assign  to  its  proper  place  each  of  the  following  char- 
acters: Jervase  HelwysCj  Dominicus  Pike,  Walter  Ludlow, 
Ilbrahim,  Tobias  Pearson,  Ichabod  Pigsnort,  Father  Hooper, 
Mr.  Tiffany,  Eleanore  Eochcliffe,  Widow  Wycherley,  Esther 
Dudley,  Uncle  Parker,  Peter  Goldthwaite,  John  Brown. 

II.    Theme  Subjects. 

1.  The  Quaker  Persecutions. 

2.  Puritan  Character  and  Puritan  Customs  in  Colonial 

Times. 

3.  Life  in  the  Colonies  just  before  the  Ee volution. 
2.     Manners  and  Customs  of  Hawthorne's  Day. 

5.  The  Year  1838  in  Salem.     (Sister  Years.) 

6.  Rewrite  five  paragraphs  from  A  Rill  from  the  Town 

Pump,  using  your  own  words. 

7.  Description  of  Hawthorne's  genius  from  Lowell's  Fable 

for  Critics. 

8.  Night  Sketches. 

9.  Sights  from  a  Steeple  (in  your  town). 
10.     The  Story  of  the  Gentle  Boy. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  notorious  failure  of  the  puhlic  to  accord  to  teachers  the  kind 
of  consideration  and  respect  that  used  to  be  shown  toward  them  is 
an  effect,  and  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  What  has  caused  this 
change  of  sentiment  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  public?  Those 
of  us  who  can  remember  conditions  as  they  were  several  decades  ago 
will  recall  the  honor  and  affection  which  was  bestowed  upon  nearly 
all  of  the  teachers  of  our  youth.  A  large  part  of  them  were  in  the 
work  for  life;  some  of  them  were  young  men  from  the  colleges,  who 
thought  it  well  worth  while  to  spend  from  one  to  three  years  in 
teaching  school  as  a  preparation  for  their  own  life  work.  And  what 
an  opportunity  was  theirs,  and  how  splendidly  they  measured  up  to  it ! 
How  many  life  currents  they  set  in  motion  in  the  souls  of  their  pupils, 
— currents  that  flowed  out  into  the  great  centers  and  resulted  in  dis- 
tinguished careers  in  business,  in  the  professions,  and  in  political 
life !  There  was  no  reason  to  look  down  upon  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  those  days.  And  there  was  no  teacher  shortage.  This  work 
commanded  the  highest  respect,  and  those  who  engaged  in  it  were 
welcomed  in  the  best  homes  of  the  community.  Out  of  such  condi- 
tions sprung  such  great  teaching  careers  as  those  of  Mark  Hopkins  of 
Williams,  Samuel  H.  Taylor  of  Andover,  Julius  Seeley  of  Amherst, 
and  countless  others  whose  lives  have  counted  large  for  humanity, 
learning  and  progress. 

What  has  produced  the  change  of  sentiment  toward  the  teaching 
profession  and  the  average  teacher  of  today?  We  believe  that  it  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  entry  upon  this  work  of  large  numbers  of 
young,  inexperienced,  poorly-equipped  persons,  merely  as  a  makeshift 
to  get  a  living, — ^without  any  high  sense  of  duty  or  any  serious  aim 
to  make  their  work  a  real  contribution  to  the  public  welfare. 

With  the  great  increase  in  the  population  came  a  much  larger 
demand  for  grade  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  To  supply  this 
demand,  Normal  Schools  were  created,  with  short  courses  which  were 
inadequate.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  girls,  immature  of 
mind  and  with  inadequate  preparation  to  enter  upon  the  courses, 
rushed  into  the  Normal  Schools  as  an  open  door  to  a  respectable 
employment  that  would  yield  them  a  living.  That  was  about  the 
limit  of  their  vision.  Such  schools  were  a  necessity.  Their  Faculties 
have  done  their  best  to  train  these  well-meaning  but  immature  minds 
for  their  work.    Probably  the  Normal  Schools  and  their  courses  have 
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been,  under  existing  conditions,  as  good  a  makeshift  as  was  possible. 
They  have  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Of  late  they  have  been 
making  wonderful  progress  in  the  right  direction.  But  from  them 
has  flowed,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  mixed  stream  of  diversified  person- 
alities into  the  ranks  of  the  grade  teachers,  and  the  public  has  had 
to  take  what  was  offered,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Ask 
the  mothers  and  fathers,  who  have  had  several  children  who  passed 
through  the  grades  of  an  average  urban  or  suburban  town,  for  their 
opinion  of  the  teachers  who  have  taught  their  children.  In  most 
cases  the  reply  will  be  somewhat  like  this :  "In  such  and  such  grades 
my  child  did  splendidly, — ^got  along  fast,  was  happy,  loved  to  go  to 
school,  admired  his  teacher,  and  brought  home  excellent  report  cards ; 
but  in  such  and  such  a  year  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case ;  in  those 
years  my  child  was  unhappy,  had  poor  marks,  barely  'rubbed  through,' 
and  came  near  learning  to  hate  schooling  and  books  and  teachers." 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  here  is  the  cause  of  the  major  part  of  the 
present  disrespect  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. One  poor  teacher,  with  no  professional  fitness,  tact,  or  vision, — 
and  with  an  uncontrolled  temper,  it  may  be,  or  a  selfish  and  unhappy 
disposition, — "queers"  teaching  and  teachers  for  a  whole  community. 
Where,  then,  lies  the  remedy  ?  Truly,  it  is  a  hard  question !  We 
can  only  suggest  three  or  four  ways  to  modify  the  evil. 

First,  there  should  be  a  still  further  elevation  of  the  standards  of 
the  jSTormal  Schools,  together  with  a  fuller  measure  of  frankness  on 
the  part  of  their  faculties  in  advising  pupils  who  are  manifestly 
handicapped  by  an  uncontrolled  temper,  or  by  an  abnormally  frivolous 
character,  to  seek  some  other  calling.    ' 

Second,  a  much  more  serious  effort  should  be  made  by  the  voters 
of  our  towns  and  cities  to  put  the  best  qualified  citizens  upon  the 
School  Boards. 

Third,  a  stronger  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  personality  by 
committees,  in  examining  candidates.  Character  should  always  count 
for  more  than  scholarship  or  training,  important  as  these  are.  It  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  made  a  secondary  matter,  if  not  altogether 
overlooked  by  the  average  committeeman,  in  deciding  between  several 
candidates. 

Finally,  parents  can  do  much  in  this  reform  by  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of  their  children,  inviting  them  to 
their  homes,  visiting  their  classrooms,  learning  to  understand  and 
co-operate  with  them,  instead  of  standing  aloof  and  criticising  them 
and  their  work.  Thus  may  the  unfortunate  shortage  disappear  and 
the  old-time  teacher  and  the  public  regard  for  him,  come  back  again. 
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Strong  bodies  and  trained  intellects  are  very  desirable  results  of 
education,  but  they  are  not  enough.  True  education  means  these,  and 
something  more.  This  "something  more"  is  indicated  by  the  word 
Culture.  A  cultivated  person  is  one  who  shows,  by  words  and  acts, 
that  the  entire  character  is  in  harmony  with  whatever  is  true  and 
beautiful.  Kindness  and  consideration  for  others  are  unfailing  marks 
of  Culture.  Good  books,  music,  and  above  all^  the  influence  and 
example  of  noble  lives,  lift  us  to  higher  levels  of  Culture.  Strength 
and  efficiency  alone  are  characteristic  of  a  machine;  self-control, 
sympathy  for  others,  and  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful  are  qualities 
of  a  truly  developed  human  soul. 


Experience  is  a  word  to  conjure  with  in  our  day.  "We  turn  to 
experience  for  the  demonstration  and  verification  of  all  our  theories. 
This  is  well.  It  may  be  well  also  to  consider  the  nature  of  experience 
itself.  Just  what  is  experience  ?  In  general  terms  we  may  say  that 
experience  is  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  Two  factors  at  once  emerge :  there  is  the  outside  event,  and  the 
inner  mind  which  perceives  the  event.  The  impression  received,  then, 
is  something  like  an  image  in  a  mirror.  It  may,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  a  very  accurate  and  reliable  image;  but,  picture  it  is, 
nevertheless,  of  an  objective  fact  lying  outside  of  us.  It  is  one  remove 
farther  olT  than  the  mind  which  perceives  it.  Therefore,  the  first 
lesson  of  experience  must  be  that  we  are  more  sure  of  the  mind  itself 
than  of  anything  else.  All  we  can  ever  know  of  anything  else  depends 
upon  the  reliability  of  this  mind  to  perceive  and  report  truly  about  it 
Mind  is  our  starting  point,  and  the  basis  of  all  our  procedure. 


Another  fact  soon  emerges,  namely,  that  we  are  also  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  other  minds.  These  minds  all  receive  impressions 
and  react  in  a  manner  similar  to  our  own.  This  uniformity  is  so 
great  that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  grass  is  green  to  all,  the  snow 
white,  the  sunset  living  fire.  This  marvelous  unity  underlying  all 
individual  minds  is  what  makes  language  possible.  Words  must  stand 
for  the  same  objects,  convey  the  same  impression,  carry  the  same 
meanings  to  myriads  of  separate  minds  or  a  common  medium  of 
communication  would  be  impossible.  This  unity  is  also  responsible 
for  systems  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  of  government,  of  education; 
it  makes  possible  our  common  heritage  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetic  values.     The  important  thing  just  now  is  that  this  unity  is 
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a  fact.  How  shall  we  account  for  it?  When  we  consider  the  leaves 
on  an  oak  tree,  and  discover  that  they  are  all  alike  in  general  char- 
acter, we  explain  this  similarity  by  the  observation  that  they  are  all 
leaves  of  one  tree,  all  parts  of  one  living  organism.  They  are  alike 
because  they  have  one  common  ground  of  existence,  one  source  of 
being.  Unless  all  the  analogies  and  inductions  of  science  are  false, 
this  explanation  applies  to  the  human  mind.  Its  unity  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  Basic  Consciousness,  a  Universal  Mind,  in  which  all  individual 
minds  find  their  ground,  their  meaning  and  accord. 


It  is  natural  that  this  One  Mind  should  make  itself  manifest  in 
certain  great,  universal  insights,  common  to  the  best  minds,  if  not 
to  all  minds  at  present.  One  such  insight,  which  might  almost  be 
called  a  new  faculty,  is  that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  "his- 
torical sense."  It  is  the  discovery  of  human  solidarity  in  time.  One 
mind  made  history;  one  mind  writes  it;  and  this  mind  must  inter- 
pret it.  There  may  be  retardation,  even  retrogression ;  but  one  move- 
ment goes  forward  through  all  time. 


Another  "new  sense,"  destined  to  work  marvelous  and  salutary 
changes,  is  the  sense  of  universal  sympathy.  This  is  the  recognition 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  race  in  feeling;  it  is  sympathy  for  all,  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  all,  as  members  of  one  human  family,  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  sex,  creed  or  condition.  This  universal  sympathy 
the  great  world  teachers  had.  Buddha  had  it;  it  made  Buddhism  a 
missionary  religion.  Christ  had  it;  it  dictated  the  great  commission, 
"Go  teach  all  nations."  It  is  the  living  impulse  back  of  every  dis- 
interested effort  for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  But  even  the  best  minds 
of  classical  antiquity  seem  not  to  have  possessed  it.  To  them,  all 
"outsiders"  were  regarded  with  open  hostility.  They  could  not  look 
upon  foreigners  as  being  other  than  potential  enemies.  The  great 
idea  of  the  oneness  of  humanity  had  not  dawned  upon  them;  hence 
the  selfishness  of  culture,  the  localization  of  the  various  civilizations, 
each  in  its  turn  to  be  extinguished, — swallowed  up  in  the  surrounding 
darkness.  We  are  learning  now  that  civilization,  culture,  religion,  are 
possessions  of  the  race,  to  be  shared  by  all;  and  that  we  can  insure 
the  perpetuity  of  our  civilization  only  by  making  it  universal.  Hu- 
manity can  no  longer  tolerate  anything  which  is  merely  local,  par- 
tisan or  exclusive.  The  misguided  Germans,  looking  upon  all  others 
as  outlanders,  and  thinking  of  themselves  as  the  chosen  race,  destined 
to  give  law  and  order  to  tiie  world  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  called 
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down  upon  themselves  the  united  opposition  of  the  world.  The  mind 
of  man  is  attaining  a  new  level;  it  is  gaining  a  world-wide  vision. 
The  heart  of  humanity  is  being  stirred  by  a  new  impulse — the  feeling, 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  race;  and  all  true  education  must  rise  to  this 
level.     In  the  hands  of  teachers  is  the  future  unity  of  mankind. 


Schools  and  school  men  are  asked  to  send  samples  of  record  cards, 
report  forms,  new  courses  of  study,  teacher-recruiting  devices  and 
posters,  fund-raising  publicity  and  other  printed  material,  to  be  shown 
at  the  educational  exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  Commercial  Exhibit  Hall 
at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendency. 
The  IST.  E.  A.  has  set  aside  a  special  booth  at  this  meeting,  in  which 
will  be  shown  material  issued  by  state  departments,  city  systems, 
special  schools,  that  will  help  educators  save  time  and  increase 
efficiency. 

At  the  same  booth  will  be  shown  sample  copies  of  all  standard  tests 
and  measurements,  with  references  and  studies  in  which  they  have 
been  used.  All  schools  are  invited  to  send  helpful  material  to  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service,  423  West  120th  Street,  New  York  City, 
which  is  co-operating  with  the  N.  E.  A.  in  preparing  and  conducting 
this  exhibit. 


A  new  feature  for  the  commercial  exhibit  which  will  be  held  in  the 
large  meeting  building  (Steel  Pier)  at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendency  and  Society  for  Vocational 
Education,  February  24  to  March  3,  1921,  will  be  a  composite  show- 
ing of  leading  educational  publicity.  The  N".  E.  A.  and  the  Institute 
for  public  service  are  working  together  to  bring  into  one  central  booth 
at  least  one  sample  of  each  one  of  the  over  one  hundred  educational 
magazines,  in  order  that  visitors  may  see  and  compare  the  valuable 
material  which  is  being  furnished  by  educational  journals.  Copies 
of  many  publications  will  be  given  out,  and  each  visitor  is  invited  to 
consult  this  exhibit. 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

GAMES  AND  DANCES.  By  William  A.  Stecher.  Third  edition,  illus- 
trated, 356  pages,  7  by  9  inches.  Published  )Dy  John  J.  McVey,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.       Price  $2.75. 

Two  large  editions  of  this  book  have  been  sold,  vsrhich  speaks  louder 
for  the  usefulness  of  "Games  and  Dances"  than  does  an  extended 
review.  The  new  edition  has  102  more  pages  than  the  preceding  issue. 
The  bulk  of  the  new  material  consists  of:  (1)  a  complete  pageant  en- 
titled "The  Eevival  of  the  Play  Spirit  in  America,"  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  action,  the  properties,  the!  costumes  and  the  dances;  (2)  an 
outline  of  a  "Minimum  Physical  Training  Course,"  with  a  description 
of  the  games,  the  athletics,  and  the  dances;  (3)  an  outline  of  usable 
material  under  the  heading,  "Competitive  Mass  Athletics,"  and  (4)  a 
chapter  entitled  "Suggestions  to  Teachers  on  the  Coaching  of  Track 
and  Field  Athletics."  The  "Efficiency  Tests"  of  the  former  editions  have 
been  brought  up  to  date  and  several  new  tests  added  based  upon  weight 
and  age. 


PERSONALITY  CULTURE  BY  COLLEGE  FACULTIES.  David  E.  Berg. 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  New  York  City,  cloth  128  pp.     Price  $1.50. 

This  book  is  based  on  a  study  of  72  university  instructors  at  work  with 
100  classes  in  25  subjects.  The  author  spent  a  summer  session  in  visiting 
the  classes,  and  has  given  a  description  of  each  teacher  as  seen  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the'  students.  During  the  first  two  days  his  visits  to 
eight  instructors  revealed  examples  of  personalities  ranging  from  the 
"zenith  to  the  nadir"  in  teaching  ability,  "the  poor  teaching  power  being 
due  to  correctable  faults  of  personality."  With  each  group  of  personality 
portraits,  from  the  "lower  levels"  in  personality  to  the  "personalities 
plus,"  is  given  the  outstanding  personality  elements  that  determine  the 
classification.  Each  picture  is  so  fully  described  as  to  show  clearly  those 
qualities  of  personality  that  should  be  cultivated  and  those  avoided. 
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GKOVE'S  DICTIONAHY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.  American 
Supplement.  By  Waldo  Selden  Pratt,  editor,  and  Charles  N.  Boyd,  assis- 
tant editor.  The  sixth  volume  of  the  complete  work.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price  $6.00. 

This  is  a  volume  of  exceptional  interest  to  American  music  lovers. 
It  is  comprehensive  of  brief  or  more  extended  biographical  notices  of 
the  lives  and  works  of  those  musicians  and  musical  critics  who  have 
attained  fame,  together  with  adequate  notices  of  musical  organizations 
and  general  interests.  It  gives  America  her  true  place  in  the  develop- 
ment and  practice  of  music.     The  portraits  are  an  attractive  feature. 

CAMBRIDGE  ESSAYS  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  R.  St. 
John  Parry,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Cambridge 
University  Press,  London. 

Adult  education  has  made  splendid  progress  in  America, — ^partly  under 
the  inspiration  and  supervision  of  the  Universities,  and  also  through  the 
agency  of  Chautauqua  Institutes,  Sununer  Schools,  etc.  The  work  as 
conceived  and  supervised  by  the  great  English  Universities  is  the  espe- 
cial field  covered  in  this  volume.  There  are  chapters  on  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  adult  education,  its  history  and  organization,  democracy  and 
adult  education,  labor  and  adult  education,  the  education  of  women, 
University  extension  movements,  the  tutorial  class  movement,  and  "A 
Student's  Experience."  These  chapters  are  interestingly  presented  with 
British  thoroughness,  and  open  the  reader's  mind  to  the  vast  possibili- 
ties of  a  great  human  movement  which  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy. 

DRAWING  DESIGN  AND  CRAFT  WORK,  FOR  TEACHERS,  STU- 
DENTS, ETC.  By  Frederick  J.  Glass,  National  Silver  and  Bronze  Medalist 
and  King's  Prizeman,  Headmaster  Londonderry  Art  School,  etc.  London, 
B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd. ;  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    Price  $6  net. 

A  book  by  a  master  and  with  a  mission.  It  is  based  upon  some  four- 
teen years  of  experience  as  teacher,  and  in  teacher-training  work.  It  is 
sound  in  theory,  clear  in  diction,  and  suggests  clearly  the  principles  which 
teachers  of  these  subjects  should  follow  in  building  up  their  own  schemes. 
Teachers  and  students  and  practical  workers  in  the  plastic  and  graphic 
arts  will  find  this  book  very  inspiring  and  practically  useful.  The  price 
of  the  volume  is  based  upon  the  extensive,  expensive,  and  elaborate  plates 
which  it  contains,  to  the  number  of  114,  some  of  them  in  colors. 
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ENGLISH  IN  BUSINESS.  By  Dudley  Miles,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  English,  The  Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  York  City, 
and  Instructor  in  Business  English,  New  York  Chapter,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking.    The  Konald  Press,  New  York.    Price  $2.00. 

This  is  a  very  full  treatment,  but  so  well  classified  that  the  busy 
student  or  business  man  or  employee  can  get  readily  at  the  things  he 
particularly  needs  for  his  special  duties.  We  can  commend  the  book 
unreservedly,  both  as  a  volume  for  private  use  and  as  a  classroom  text 
book.  Teachers  in  Commercial  Colleges  will  find  it  comprehensive  and 
clear,  and  while  covering  the  entire  subject  in  a  thorough  manner, 
it  is  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  student  to  select  the  essentials,  if 
time  for  this  subject  is  limited. 

PAN-AMERICANISM,  ITS  BEGINNINGS.  By  Joseph  Byrne  Lockey. 
The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $5.00. 

A  most  timely  and  important  volume,  being  a  comprehensive  study 

of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Pan-Americanism,"  and  showing  the  neces- 
sity and  wisdom  of  establishing  "permanent  relations  of  confidence, 
respect,  friendship,  and  equality,"  with  no  coercion,  secret  understand- 
ings, or  conquest  between  the  different  coimtries  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  inestimable  advantages  to  all  concerned  are  clearly  and 
eloquently  shown.  The  argument  is  based  upon  the  most  complete  and 
impartial  data,  gathered  from  historic  documents,  speeches  of  statesmen, 
statistics  of  commerce,  reports  of  explorers  and  travelers,  etc.  In  short, 
the  book  is  a  marvel  of  scholarly  investigation,  digestion  of  records  and 
testimony,  and  sagacious  and  statesmanlike  conclusions.  It  will  prove 
a  sort  of  "handbook"  of  peace  and  goodwill  between  the  sometimes  con- 
flicting and  apparently  antagonistic  "interests"  involved  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  various  rapidly  developing  states  in  this  great  Western 
world. 

SWISS  FAIRY  TALES.  By  William  Elliott  Griffis.  New  York,  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company.     Illustrated  in  color.      260  pages. 

Teachers  and  parents  will  welcome  this  addition  to  our  Fairy  and 
Folk  Lore  stories.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  Alps,  the  avalanches, 
and  the  Swiss  clocks  and  watches;  there  is  no  coimtry  that  is  more 
replete  with  folk-lore  and  tales  of  imagination  and  adventure  than  this 
picturesque  and  romantic  land.  This  beautiful  book  will  prove  it  to  any 
one, — especially  the  children.  It  should  be  added  to  your  home  or  school 
library,  dear  readers,  especially  if  you  are  dealing  with  the  delightful 
experiences  and  problems  of  developing  child-life. 
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SCOUTMASTERSHIP.  A  Handbook  for  Scoutmasters  on  the  Theory  of 
Scout  Training.  By  Sir  Eobert  Baden-Powell.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Price  $1.50. 

To  name  this  book  and  its  author  is  almost  sufficient  as  a  review. 
Those  who  are  called  to  this  important,  delicate,  and  yet  delightful  ser- 
vice of  scoutmastership, — in  fact,  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
come  in  any  way  into  contact  with  developing  youth,  will  find  here  the 
experience  and  methods  of  a  master-workman  fully  and  sympathetically 
set  forth.  He  says :  "Conditions  may  differ,  temperaments  are  not  all 
alike,  national  characteristics  may  vary,  but  for  all  that,  I  find  that, 
go  where  you  will,  the  boy  is  the  same  animal,  bless  him."  To  this  may 
all  the  world  say  "Amen." 

A  CENTEAL  AMERICAN  JOURNEY.  By  Roger  W.  Babson.  (The 
first  of  the  Interamerican  Geographical  Readers.)  Cloth,  illustrated, 
ix-219  pages.    World  Book  Company.     Price  $1.20. 

This  book  is  a  geographical  reader  dealing  with  a  new  field,  being 
a  children's  book  based  on  the  big  adventure  of  big  business  in  our 
export  trade.  While  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  primarily  in  the 
things  the  cliildren  see  and  hear  and  do,  rather  than  in  any  definite 
plot,  there  is  plenty  of  incident,  as  they  visit  a  silver  mine,  cocoa,  coffee, 
and  banana  plantations,  a  balsam  forest,  and  Indian  villages ;  they  travel 
in  unfrequented  regions  and  experience  two  earthquakes.  The  tendency 
of  the  book  is  to  give  American  children  not  only  an  interest  in  this 
pictxiresque  region,  but  the  right  view  of  its  people,  and  impress  upon 
them  the  practical  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Spanish.  , 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO.  Revised  edition. 
By  Benjamin  Bradley,  Dean  of  Morehouse  College.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  ethnological  study  and  many  a  reader  will 
be  astonished  to  find  how  many  colored  men  and  women  have  attained 
eminence  in  the  professions,  in  business,  in  literature,  and  the  arts. 
Surely  the  Negro  should  be  accepted  upon  his  ov^m  merits.  He  is  here 
and  he  has  borne  a  man's  share  of  the  work  of  the  modern  world.  The 
author  says  that  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  "a  total  of  71.2  per 
cent  was  engaged  in  such  work  as  represents  the  very  foundation  of 
American  industry.  There  are  negro  inventors,  doctors,  ministers,  scien- 
tists, philanthropists,  authors,  soldiers  and  statesmen.  The  day  is  past 
for  claiming  any  right  to  despise  a  man  for  the  color  of  his  skin. 
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ELEMENTAEY  LESSONS  IN  EVERYDAY  ENGLISH.  By  Emma 
Miller  Bolenius.    The  American  Book  Company. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Education, 
having  seve'ral  timcvS  contributed  to  our  pages.  Her  book  has,  she  says, 
three  main  objects,  viz.,  to  make  correct  language-habits  automatic; 
to  develop  the  child's  thinking  power  and  give  him  richer  backgrounds 
of  life ;  and  to  make  him  enjoy  his  work  in  language  by  weaving  it 
around  the  doing  of  real  things.  Special  features  are  sixty  projects 
for  class  work,  socialized  recitation  suggestions,  training  in  thought- 
getting  and  organization,  supervised  class  work,  small  units  of  assign- 
ment, timely  exercises,  illustrative  models,  unique  use  of  pictures,  com- 
munity interests,  and  Americanism  throughout.  The  book  will  be  exceed- 
ingly suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  and  to  the  fortu- 
nate pupil. 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  By  J.  Anton 
DeHaas,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.     The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.     Price  $1.60 

This  is  a  text  for  high  school  use.  It  is  a  practical  book,  confining 
itself  to  essentials  and  stating  these  clearly  and  comprehensively  for 
short  courses  in  business  colleges  and  schools.  At  the  close  of  each 
chapter  there  are  references,  test  questions  and  questions  for  further 
study.  We  commend  this  book  for  what  it  omits  as  well  as  for  its  plan 
and  for  what  it  contains.  It  is  attractively  printed  and  bound.  There 
are  seveiral  tables,  cut«  and  other  illustrations. 


By  the  same  Publishers  we  have  MODERN  JUNIOR  MATHEMATICS, 
Book  Three.  By  Marie  Gugle,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.    Price  $1.00. 

This  carefully  edited  volume  strives  everywhere  to  make  its  subject 
intelligible  and  attractive  to  the  student  who  is  so  situated  that  he 
cannot  go  deeply  into  a  long  course  of  mathematical  study.  These  text 
books  of  this  company  are  doing  a  great  service  to  the  business  world, 
making  real  study  and  practical  mastery  of  the  essentials  of  business 
feasible  for  the  great  host  of  students  who  can  never  hope  to  attain 
a  college  education.  The  elements  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra  and 
trigonometry  are  taught  as  one  subject  and  made  interesting  and  usable. 
An  admirable  text  for  Junior  High  School  courses. 
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|'"""'"'"°""'"""'f  DUCATIONAL  Sociology  is  a  part  of  the  field  of 
I  r*  I  applied  sociology.  A  literature  of  educational 
I  WiM  I  sociology  is  rapidly  developing.  To  be  worth 
I  I    while    it   needs    the   foundation   of   a   solid   soci- 

^jiiiiiiniiHDiiiititiiiiic^  ology.  The  opinions  of  men  who  are  primarily  soci- 
I  I    ologists,    and    the    educational    bearing    of    their 

writings,  have  significance  for  students  in  this  field. 

Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion.  We 
are  interested  in  the  views  of  these  men  not  as  individuals  but  as 
sociologists.  We  want  to  know  the  place  of  education  as  they  see 
it  in  the  whole  movement  of  society.  We  are  concerned  with  their 
educational  conclusions  as  parts  or  outgrowths  of  their  sociological 
systems. 

Our  present  study  will  be  limited  to  the  writings  of  four  Amer- 
ican sociologists,  Lester  F.  Ward,  Charles  H.  Cooley,  Arthur  J. 
Todd  and  Charles  A.  Ellwood.^    Each  of  these  will  be  the  subject 

1  Theae  four  hare  been  selected  because  each  gives  mnch  attention  to  education  as  a 
social  factor  Of  course  profitable  studies  along  the  same  lines  could  be  made  of  the  work 
or  K08B,  Small,  Giddings,  and  other  eminent  sociologists. 
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of  one  article  and  a  fifth  will  deal  with  a  summary  and  some  sug- 
gestions for  an  educational  sociology.  While  Ward's  contribution 
is  no  longer  new,  it  has  had  much  influence  on  more  recent  writings 
along  this  line. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 

In  1883  Ward  published,  in  two  volumes.  Dynamic  Sociology.  It 
remains  his  greatest  work  although  followed  by  other  significant 
volumes,  especially  Psychic  Factors  in  Civilization,  1893,  Out- 
lines of  Sociology,  1898,  Pure  Sociology,  1903,  and  Applied  So- 
ciology, 1906.  His  educational  views  are  expressed  at  most  length 
in  the  second  volume  of  Dynamic  Sociology  and  in  Applied  Soci- 
ology. But  his  copious  references  to  education  and  constant  as- 
sertion that  it  alone  is  the  means  to  human  progress  are  found 
throughout  his  sociological  writings  covering  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  That  faith  in  education  as  the  social  panacea  remained 
undimmed  until  the  close  of  his  life  is  evident  in  a  number  of 
letters  and  addresses  published  near  the  end  of  "Glimpses  of  the 
Cosmos,"  an  autobiography  on  his  literary  carrer,  in  six  volumes. 
In  volume  six  of  the  series  is  printed  an  address  called  "Education 
and  Progress,"  which  is  a  partial  summary  and  reiteration  of  his 
educational  doctrine.    It  was  given  at  Oxford  in  1909. 

The  sociologist  like  the  poet  lives  in  the  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road  as  the  race  of  men  go  by.  What  we  call  sociology  is  a  study 
of  the  social  procession.  It  has  to  do  with  a  group  that  is  moving. 
Is  it  a  progressive  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  desired  goal,  or 
mere  drift  ?  Does  social  evolution  necessarily  bring  higher  con- 
ditions of  life,  in  other  words,  is  progress  inevitable  ?.  Is  the  pes- 
simism expressed  recently  in  a  cosmopolitan  daily,  "The  world  is 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  revolving  cage  going  nowhere  with  great  rapid- 
ity," justified  of  the  social  process  in  general?  How  significant 
is  the  human  will  in  the  process?  How  far  can  we  hope  to  de- 
termine our  social  destiny  ?    These  are  problems  for  the  sociologist. 

Volume  one  of  Dynamic  Sociology  has  to  do  with  the  evolution 
of  the  physical  world  and  with  man  as  the  product  of  natural 
forces.    Man's  consciousness  was  at  first  a  negligible  factor  in  his- 
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evolution.  But  the  evolutionary  process  in  producing  the  mind  of 
man,  capable  of  unlimited  adaptation,  marked  him  off  as  distinct 
and  superior  to  the  rest  of  nature.  Man  has  become  conscious  of 
the  movement  of  which  he  is  a  part.  He  looks  about  and  finds 
it  is  possible  within  limits  to  understand  and  direct  the  process. 
The  human  will,  therefore,  enters  as  a  factor,  and  the  process  be- 
comes at  least  in  part  self-directive.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Man's  social  destiny  is  in  his  own  keeping.  Ward 
urges  unceasingly  the  possibilities  to  come  from  the  conscious 
direction  of  social  processes,  and  the  superiority  of  conscious  over 
unconscious  control,  a  point  of  view  of  great  significance  in  the 
history  of  thought.  From  this  point  we  have  to  consider  the  place 
of  man's  knowledge  and  of  his  conscious  effort  in  the  social  process. 

Ward  concluded  that  the  end  of  life  is  happiness,  that  such  is 
what  men  individually  and  collectively  seek.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably influenced  by  the  ethics  of  Utilitarianism.  But  with  Ward 
it  is  less  a  matter  of  the  individual  happiness  quest  than  in  the 
earlier  utilitarian  writings.  He  is  concerned  with  the  collective 
organization  of  happiness,  happiness  for  all  by  combined  social 
effort. 

The  problem  throughout  volume  two  of  Dynamic  Sociology  con- 
cerns what  the  author  calls  conation,  which  may  be  defined  as 
striving,  or  more  particularly,  intelligent  striving.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  man  strives  after  happiness.  But  any  direct  pur- 
suit of  happiness  is  barren  of  results.  There  is  a  series  of  more 
immediate  ends  necessary  as  means  to  collective  happiness,  the 
ultimate  goal.  Happiness  is  reached  by  a  series  of  steps  each  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  next.  These  are  Education,  Knowledge, 
Opinion,  Action,  Progress  and  Happiness.  Education  is  therefore 
the  initial  means  in  the  organization  of  happiness.  The  formula 
might  be  abbreviated  to  read :  Education  is  essential  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  therefore  to  the  creation  of  that  dynamic  public 
opinion  which  alone  can  result  in  progress  in  the  direction  of  or- 
ganized happiness.  As  Professor  EUwood  puts  it:  "Ward  saw 
clearly  that  the  social  life  of  man  is  of  a  nature  of  a  developing 
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social  mind;  that  to  control  action  we  must  control  opinions,  be- 
liefs, ideas  and  standards." 

Education  is  then  the  basal  condition  of  progress,  l^ot  only  is 
education  the  initial  step  but  with  it  accomplished  all  the  others 
follow  automatically.  Ward's  sublime  faith  in  education  as  the 
means  to  social  welfare  is  shown  in  a  passage  in  Applied  Sociology. 
Four  of  the  terms  of  the  series  leading  to  the  organization  of  happi- 
ness, he  says,  are  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  social  action,  and 
"only  in  the  first  term,  education,  do  we  find  anything  tangible, 
anything  upon  which  society  can  directly  lay  hold  and  exert  its 
power  to  change,  modify  and  improve.  But  it  was  also  found  that 
the  entire  series  of  means  are  so  related  and  dependent,  each  upon 
the  immediately  antecedent  one,  that  whatever  affects  any  one 
affects  all  above  it,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  force  to  any 
of  the  intermediate  terms,  as  the  force  applied  to  the  most  remote 
term  is  communicated  automatically  through  the  entire  series  and 
ultimately  expends  itself  without  loss  in  transmission  upon  the  end 
itself.  The  rude  comparison  made  of  a  row  of  bricks  stood  on 
end,  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  touch  the  first  one  to  see  them 
all  fall  in  succession,  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  process  and 
one  within  the  comprehension  of  all."^  Let  fall  the  brick  of  edu- 
cation and  humanity  may  be  expected  to  move  on  in  happy  pro- 
cession. 

Education  is  the  sole  means  to  economic  reform.  Ward  dis- 
played impatience  with  projected  social  and  economic  reforms 
not  preceded  by  educational  changes.  Social  reform  other  than  by 
educational  means  is  a  chimera.  "There  can  be  no  equality  and  no 
justice,  not  to  speak  of  equity,  so  long  as  society  is  composed  of 
members  equally  endowed  by  nature,  only  a  few  of  whom  possess 
the  social  heritage  of  truth  and  ideas  resulting  from  the  laborious 
investigations  and  profound  meditations  of  all  past  ages,  while 
the  great  m^ss  are  shut  out  from  the  light  that  human  achieve- 
ment has  shed  upon  the  world.  The  equalization  of  opportunity 
means  the  equalization  of  intelligence,  and  not  until  this  is  at- 
tained is  there  any  virtue  or  any  hope  in  schemes  for  the  equaliza- 

1  Applied  Sociology,  p.  280. 
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tion  of  the  material  resources  of  society."^  Earlier  passages  ex- 
press the  same  idea.  "It  is  high  time  for  socialists  to  perceive 
that  as  a  rule  they  are  working  at  the  roof  instead  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  structure  they  desire  to  erect.  The  distribution  of 
knowledge  underlies  all  social  reform.  So  long  as  capital  and 
labor  are  the  respective  symbols  of  intelligence  and  ignorance  the 
present  inequity  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  must  continue."^ 

The  world's  intellectual  heritage  belongs  to  all  men.  Ward 
makes  the  strongest  plea  for  a  general  diifusion  of  knowledge. 
"In  the  administration  of  the  social  estate  the  first  and  principal 
task  is  to  hunt  up  all  the  heirs  and  to  give  each  his  share.  But 
every  member  of  society  is  equally  the  heir  to  the  entire  social 
heritage,  and  as  we  have  already  seen,  all  may  possess  it  without 
depriving  any  of  any  part  of  it.  And  as  the  social  heritage  con- 
sists of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  brought  into  the  world,  this 
task  is  nothing  less  than  the  diffusion  of  all  knowledge  among  all 
men."* 

All  knowledge  among  all  men  sounds  like  the  old  doctrine  of 
pansophism;  but  it  is  not  that  because  it  has  reference,  not  to 
complete  knowledge  of  the  universe,  but  to  the  intellectual  in- 
heritance already  enjoyed  by  the  fortunate.  It  includes  the 
sciences  of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychology  and 
sociology,  under  which,  says  Ward  may  be  grouped  all  the  facts 
and  phenomena  in  the  universe  known  to  the  mind  of  man.  All 
persons  are  not  supposed  to  attain  equal  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  these  several  sciences,  but  all  should  become  acquainted  with 
their  general  truths. 

What  the  world  especially  needs,  says  Ward,  is  a  new  faith  in 
the  power  of  scientific  education,  a  faith  as  deep  and  powerful 
as  that  inspired  by  religious  creeds  in  the  past.  Likewise  we 
need  to  understand  that  the  ends  of  progress  are  certainly  at- 
tainable, through  the  utilization  of  the  material  and  social  forces 
which  exist  in  nature. 

2  Ibid,  p.  281. 

3  Dynamic  Sociology,  II,  p.  598. 

4  Applied  Sociology,  p.  307. 
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Does  genius  always  become  known?  Is  it  not  rather  subject 
to  opportunity,  and  therefore  is  it  not  probable  that  the  genius 
which  remains  latent  is  vaster  in  amount  by  far  than  that  which 
becomes  known?  Ward  opposed  vigorously  the  conclusions  ex- 
pressed by  Francis  Galton  in  his  studies  of  hereditary  genius. 
According  to  Galton  genius  is  very  certain  to  assert  itself.  It 
tends  to  be  irrepressible.  In  this  view  environment  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  assertion  of  genius.  Like  murder  genius  ''will  out." 
Moreover,  says  Galton,  when  any  man  attains  a  high  reputation  it 
is  excellent  proof  that  he  has  high  native  ability. 

Ward  did  not  deny  the  worth  of  evidence  which  Galton  sub- 
mitted to  prove  that  genius  may  be  hereditary.  But  he  urged 
that  Galton  was  mistaken  in  his  collateral  thesis  that  actual  genius 
is  the  only  genius.  Hidden  among  the  people  is  an  amount  of 
genius  far  greater  than  that  familiar  to  the  world.  It  remains 
latent.  Genius  is  not  irrepressible.  It  requires  opportunity  to 
bring  it  out.  Ward  admits  that  human  achievement  has  been  the 
work  of  a  very  small  number  of  individuals,  but,  "How  many 
such  minds  there  may  be  at  any  given  time  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  because  those  that  are  known  to  exist  are  only  such  as 
have  been  permitted  by  environment  to  assert  themselves.  Great 
men  then  are  the  mentally  endowed  who  have  had  a  chance  to 
use  their  talents.  There  is  reason  to  believe  too  that  this  is  only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  who  possess  talents."-^  The  treasures 
of  the  earth  are  segregated  and  exist  only  in  rare  spots,  while  the 
treasures  of  human  genius  are  somewhat  uniformly  distributed 
and  there  is  no  region  which,  if  properly  worked,  will  not  yield 
them."2 

Ward  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  criticising  the  manner  of  Gal- 
ton's  conclusions.  Galton  did  mistake  the  high  position  of  public 
functionaries  for  superior  ability,  and  like  coins  took  them  at  their 
stamped  rather  than  at  their  intrinsic  value.  From  Galton's  well 
known  study  of  the  Judges  of  England,  to  whom  as  eminent 

1  Applied  Sociology,  p.  133. 

2  Ibid,  p.  227. 
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office  holders  lie  reputed  genius,  Ward  deduces  that  their  "great- 
ness" is  due  almost  wholly  to  their  positions.  Reflection  upon  the 
subtle  analysis  required  to  distinguish  hereditary  elements  from 
environmental  effects  shows  the  naviete  of  Galton's  method. 

That  those  who  manifest  talent  are  but  a  small  percentage  of 
those  who  might  do  so,  and  that  human  genius  is  somewhat  evenly 
distributed  among  all  classes  is  not  a  mere  assumption  with  Ward. 
He  submits  proof.  Chapter  IX  which  comprises  nearly  one  third 
of  the  contents  of  Applied  Sociology  contains  an  elaborate  and 
detailed  study  of  the  effects  of  environment  in  producing  dis- 
tinguished men.  It  is  based  on  investigations  by  Odin,  Candolle, 
Jacoby,  Galton  and  others.  The  percentage  of  the  eminent  in  a 
given  area  is  shown  to  be  affected  by  density  of  population,  near- 
ness to  cultural  centers,  and  other  educational  and  economic  ele- 
ments present  as  environmental  factors.  The  investigation  is 
centered  in  France  but  it  includes  also  England,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Spain.  We  have  space  here  only  for  conclusions.  Ward's 
conclusion  is  that  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  men  of  talent  of 
France,  and  only  slightly  less  in  the  four  other  countries,  were 
provided  in  their  youth  with  ample  educational  facilities.  And 
only  about  two  per  cent  of  those  who  became  eminent  succeeded  in 
struggling  up  to  distinction  after  a  limited  or  wholly  neglected 
early  education. 

And  again  in  discussing  the  resources  of  society,  the  "unworked 
mines"  of  talent  among  the  masses,  Ward  concludes  that  only  ten 
per  cent  of  these  resources  have  been  developed.  Another 
ten  per  cent  are  somewhat  developed.  There  remains  eighty 
per  cent  as  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped.  The  task  of 
applied  sociology  is  to  show  how  the  latent  four-fifths  of  mankind 
can  be  turned  to  account  in  the  work  of  civilization.  Ward  in- 
sists that  talent  and  genius  are  distributed  throughout  the  ranks 
of  the  uneducated  in  the  same  numerical  proportion  as  among  the 
"city  born,  the  opulent,  the  nobility,  and  the  academicians,"  and 
also  that  a  well  organized  system  of  education  would  increase 
fecundity  in  "dynamic  agents  of  society"  or  social  leaders,  at  least 
one  hundred  fold.  -  ^'^^ 
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If  it  is  claimed  that  the  above  calculation  is  not  based  upon 
American  conditions  it  is  easy  to  reply  that  in  America  even  few- 
er men  of  distinction  have  emerged.  While  we  have  had  a  large 
crop  of  so  called  "self  made"  men,  the  average  of  these  is  after  all 
not  very  well  made,  and  usually  fails  in  appreciation  of  higher 
humanitarian  values. 

'  Grenius  however  is  relative.  From  Ward's  lengthy  discussion  of 
distinguished  men  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  he  was  obsessed 
with  the  superman  idea,  as  Galton  appears  to  have  been.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Genius  he  held  to  be  entirely  relative.  There  are 
gradations  in  everything  and  likewise  in  genius.  There  are 
all  conceivable  degrees  of  genius.  A  dweller  on  our  central 
plains  hears  only  of  a  few  great  mountains  in  the  West, 
He  learns  the  names  of  the  high  peaks  in  the  geography  texts. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  whole  ranges  of  mountains  almost  as  high, 
and  many  more  of  lesser  height  but  of  the  same  compositon  and 
shape.  For  many  reasons  the  latter  may  be  the  more  valuable.  So 
it  is  with  human  ability. 

Ward's  principle  of  "intellectual  egalitarianism,"  a  term  he  in- 
vented, was  the  theme  of  his  Oxford  address,  1909.  He  main- 
tained that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  native  capacity  of  man- 
kind so  far  as  social  classes  are  concerned,  that  the  brain  power 
is  the  same  at  the  various  levels,  and  that  even  the  lowest  serfs  and 
slaves  have  had  the  same  potential  powers  and  faculties  as  those 
who  have  controlled  and  exploited  them.  Inequality  among  in- 
dividual minds  he  readily  conceded,  but  maintained  that  much 
of  this  inequality  is  but  apparent  and  is  best  interpreted  by  the 
term    "intellectual    individuality." 

Criticisms  of  Ward's  views  are  easy  to  make.  Perhaps  he  un- 
derestimated the  interdependence  of  institutions.  He  may  not 
have  appreciated  well  enough  the  organic  conception  of  society, 
and  so  failed  to  see  the  reciprocal  relation  of  forces  operative  in 
the  social  process.  An  illustration  of  this  is  his  professed  non-in- 
terest in  social  and  economic  reforms  unless  preceded  by  education 
as  the  initial  step.  It  may  be  argued  that  direct  attempts  at 
social,  economic  and  political  reforms  may  themselves  be  the  very 
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best  means  of  educating  the  people  in  such  matters.  And  with 
social  reforms  secured,  the  task  of  education  itself  is  easier.  Still 
his  conclusion  is  in  the  main  correct.  Stability  in  social  reform 
is  certainly  dependent  on  changes  in  ideas,  standards  and  values 
The  experience  of  Boards  of  Health  in  our  large  cities  furnishes 
an  illustration  of  this  kind.  They  have  usually  been  invested  with 
large  powers  which  they  found  impossible  to  use  unless  preceded 
by  extensive  educational  propaganda. 

A  second  criticism  is  in  the  narrowness  of  his  definition  of 
education.  He  considered  the  problem  of  education  to  be  the 
universal  distrihution  of  the  extant  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  is 
so  stated  in  Dynamic  Sociology  and  accepted  unchanged  in  later 
works.  Social  participation  as  an  educational  factor  is  lacking. 
We  do  not  believe  today  that  mere  diffusion  of  knowledge  assures 
effective  citizenship.  And  what  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  be 
distributed?  Although  Ward  included  sociology  as  one  of  the 
six  sciences  in  his  hierarchy,  there  is  little  emphasis  upon  appreci- 
ation of  social  knowledge  as  we  have  begun  to  use  the  term.  For 
instance,  he  defined  Progress  as  "success  in  harmonizing  natural 
phenomena  with  human  advantage,"  and  Dynamic  Opinion  as 
"correct  views  of  man's  relation  to  the  universe."  Ward's  em- 
phasis upon  the  mastery  of  nature  is  in  fact  a  reflection  of  nine- 
teenth century  natural  science.  While  we  admit  that  man's  con- 
quest of  nature  and  his  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  have  re- 
acted powerfully  upon  human  affairs,  nevertheless  the  problems 
of  applied  sociology  have  to  do  less  with  the  relations  of  man  to 
the  universe  than  with  the  relations  of  man  to  man. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  Ward's  position 
that  in  nature  he  included  social  forces.  But  in  contrast  to  the 
physical  environment  they  represent  a  division  of  nature  over 
which  man  has  attained  little  control,  due  in  part  to  their  com- 
plexity and  obscurity.  "He  has  made  the  winds,  waters,  fire, 
steam  and  electricity  do  his  bidding  .  .  .  One  field  alone  re- 
mains unsubdued.  One  class  of  natural  forces  still  remains  the 
play  of  chance,  and  from  it  instead  of  aid,  he  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving the  most  serious  checks.     This  field  is  that  of  the  social 
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forces,  of  whose  nature  man  seems  to  possess  no  knowledge,  whose 
very  existence  he  ignores,  and  which  he  consequently  is  powerless 
to  control."^  This  may  explain  Ward's  lack  of  emphasis  upon 
social  education.  Knowledge  of  a  social  character  was  not  at  hand 
to  be  taught.  He  certainly  did  recognize  the  need  of  social  science 
in  human  affairs.  He  urged  that  legislators,  administrfators, 
judges  and  all  dealing  practically  and  directly  with  social  forces 
be  students  of  sociology  and  also  seek  the  assistance  of  the  social 
expert  in  their  work.  But  he  admitted  with  regret  that  there  was 
scarcely  to  be  found  a  book  on  sociology  that  would  afford  useful 
principles  for  their  guidance;  in  fact  that  the  study  of  society 
was  still  where  physics  |ind  chemistry  were  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  conclusion  some  outstanding  contributions  will  be  briefly 
summarized.  Ward's  emphasis  upon  the  vast  possibilities  which 
lie  in  a  conscious  rational  direction  of  human  affairs,  upon  the 
superiority  of  conscious  over  unconscious  control  of  the  social 
process,  was  mentioned  as  a  striking  addition  to  the  history  of 
thought. 

That  education  is  the  main  agency  for  the  realization  of  social 
ideals  is  a  conception  which  of  course  does  not  begin  with  Lester 
F.  Ward.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Plato's  Republic.  It  was  asserted 
by  Turgot  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  none  have 
expounded  the  doctrine  with  more  ardent  mastery  than  Ward. 
Education  is  shown  to  be  man's  supreme  method  and  opportunity 
if  he  could  control  his  social  destiny.  He  therefore  struck  an  im- 
portant note  in  the  new  science  of  sociology.  If  education  is  the 
vital  factor  in  the  social  process,  as  Ward  maintained,  the  soci- 
ologists may  well  make  it  the  object  of  profound  consideration. 
The  researches  of  the  specialist  into  social  problems  and  processes 
contribute  greatly  to  defining  the  teacher's  work.  Their  aid  in  the 
development  of  scientific  education  will  be  immense.  And  Ward  is 
unquestionably  correct  in  his  thesis.  Our  optimism  concerning 
the  future  of  the  race  lies  wholly  in  education.  It  lies  in  fact  in 
the  successful  working  of  an  educational  scheme  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  thing  so  far  contemplated. 

1  Dynamic  Sociology,  I,  p.  35. 
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I^one  have  emphasized  more  than  Ward  the  latent  qualities 
of  human  nature  and  the  latent  abilities  of  the  masses.  While  in 
enlightened  countries  there  may  be  only  a  completely  "submerged 
tenth,"  he  says,  there  is  also  only  a  completely  emerged  tenth, 
and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  other  partly  emerged 
eight-tenths  should  not  completely  emerge.  What  if  a  very  much 
larger  portion  of  the  material  means  of  the  world  were  applied  to 
develop  these  "unworked  mines"  of  society  ?  What  if  it  became  the 
main  interest  of  men  individually  and  collectively  to  elicit  the 
latent  qualities  of  all  human  minds  in  the  direction  of  a  common 
fund  of  good  ?  The  possible  results  are  dazzling  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  conditions  imposed  upon  the  human  race  do  not  pre- 
clude the  attainment  of  an  ideal  order  of  society.  The  City  of 
God  may  be  realized  increasingly.  The  problem  is  that  of  elicit- 
ing the  latent,  and  of  organizing  it. 


Winter  Hope 

Dreams  of  rich  dyes  warm  the  pure,  snowy  hollows, 
That  weave  for  the  poet  a  color-song  sweet, — 

Spirit  of  sunshine  and  flowers  that  follows 

The  earth's — the  heart's — winter,  howe'er  the  storms  beat. 

I  love,  when  the  cold  clouds  of  wintertime  lower, 
To  gaze  on  the  landscape  that  murky  mists  dim, 

Where  neutral  and  russet  the  leafless  woods  tower 
O'er  white  hills  that  sweep  the  horizon's  dull  rim; 

And  fancy  strange  music,  where  minor  chords  meeting 

In  beautiful  sadness  die  dreary  away. 
Through  whose  mournfulness  still  a  glad  measure  is  beating. 

The  footsteps  of  summer  approaching  the  day. 

Yes — summer  is  coming, — her  rose-breath  is  creeping 

Across  our  chill  path,  so  slow,  yet  so  sure ! 
Yes — what  is  thy  feeble  foreboding,  thy  weeping. 

To  Nature's  bright  system,  her  joys  that  endure? 

Helen  Gary  Chadwick. 


I 


A  New  Message  on  the  Teaching  of  Business 

English 

Sherwin  Cody,  Chicago.  III. 

f"""»""'° " t^  SPITE  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken 

I  on  the  subject  of  business  English,  the  problem  has 
I  up  to  the  present  time  been  only  partially  solved. 
I  After  all  the  laborious  drilling  which  the  hard-work- 
^iiiiiiHiiuiDiiiiiuiiiiit^  ing  teacher  gives,  the  most  troublesome  words  are 
I  I    still  misspelled,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  are 

I  I    often  so  common  that  even  one  of  them  habitually 

misspelled  will  dot  the  pupil's  writing  all  too  freely 
not  with  misspelled  words  but  with  a  misspelled  word.  When  the 
misspelling  of  some  common  word  has  become  deeply  ingrained  in 
a  human  system  it  takes  a  powerful  lot  of  teaching  to  get  it  cor- 
rected. The  same  applies  to  the  common  points  of  punctuation 
on  which  we  all  ought  to  agree,  and  the  common  points  of  grammar 
which  it  is  a  disgrace  for  any  of  us  to  get  wrong.  When  I  first 
thought  of  compiling  a  little  book  on  the  grammar  of  everyday 
speech  I  amused  myself  by  collecting  flagrant  illustrations  of  viola- 
tions of  all  the  common  rules  from  the  letters  of  school  superin- 
tendents, of  which  I  happened  to  be  receiving  many  in  the  cor- 
respondence job  I  was  holding  down.  I  certainly  became  convinced 
that  knowing  all  the  rules  by  heart  is  no  guarantee  against  violat- 
ing them  in  habit  and  practice. 

Private  schools  usually  do  not  follow  the  proceedings  of  the 
irrational  Education  Association,  since  they  feel  that  they  must 
deal  with  practical  conditions  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way.  But 
when  a  theorem  of  pure  science  has  been  worked  out  to  the  actually 
practical  point,  the  private  schools  are  nearly  always  the  very  first 
to  adopt  this  practical  application  of  a  newly  discovered  principle, 
and  so  become  the  leaders  in  educational  reform.  Dr.  Claxton, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  once  told  me  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner  that  he  valued  private  schools  above  public  for  their  in- 
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variable  leadership  in  working  out  new  educational  ideas  when 
they  have  once  been  reduced  to  real  practical  utility.  They  have  to 
do  it  to  survive  the  competition  of  the  public  school,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  be  educational  leaders  in  working  out  new  prac- 
tical methods  they  will  continue  to  be  superior  to  any  competition 
that  any  public  school  system  can  possibly  develop.  Today  a  new 
educational  idea  in  the  teaching  of  English  has  been  worked  out 
by  a  number  of  educators  connected  with  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  ISTational  Education  Association,  and  after 
five  years  it  is  about  ready  for  useful  application.  To  me  it 
seems  a  marvelous  thing  in  its  extreme  simplicity  and  its  extreme 
effectiveness.  It  will  be  found  in  academic  form  in  the  reports  of 
the  committees  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Teaching,  and  Economy  of 
Time  in  Learning,  of  which  the  chairman  of  the  latter  is  Prof. 
Ernest  Horn  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  I  commend  to  you  this 
summary  of  the  methods  of  learning  spelling,  contained  in  the 
yearbook  of  the  Society  for  Educational  Research  (I  think  for  the 
year  1918),  where  the  essence  of  the  method  is  fully  illustrated.  I 
myself  became  interested  first  by  the  report  on  spelling  in  the  year- 
book of  the  same  society  distributed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  at  Cincinnati  in  1915  (the  yearbook  for 
1914),  where  there  was  a  summary  of  the  investigations  as  to  what 
words  are  most  commonly  used  and  in  general  exactly  what  the 
letter  writing  vocabulary  is.  The  most  notable  of  these  investiga- 
tions was  that  of  Prof.  Franklin  Jones  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  who  had  tabulated  15,000,000  words  of  children's  comppsi-" 
tions,  which  had  been  especially  written  to  draw  out  and  exhaust 
their  vocabularies.  There  were  56  to  over  100  different  composi- 
tions, written  by  each  of  1050  school  children  in  all  the  different 
grades,  and  a  list  of  all  the  words  used  more  than  once  numbered 
4532 — a  working  vocabulary  which  I  consider  about  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen.  E.  C.  Eldredge,  a  factory  manager  in  ]N^iagara 
Falls,  'N.  Y.,  also  tabulated  all  the  words  in  270  different  news- 
paper articles  by  over  200  different  writers,  and  found  in  all  only 
6002,  of  which  a  good  many  were  used  only  once.    I  cite  these  two 
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investigations  as  typical  of  many.  There  was  a  very  good  one 
later  on  errors  of  grammar. 

ITow  I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  the  technical  details  of 
the  way  the  new  idea  has  worked  out,  painfully,  expensively, 
over  a  period  of  years.  I  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  myself  put 
over  $3,000  into  pure  investigation  without  seeing  where  I  was 
coming  out;  but  now  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  were  the  best  in- 
vestment I  ever  made  in  my  whole  life. 

There  is  space  only  for  me  to  tell  something  about  the 
practical  working  system  which  I  am  now  using  in  a  correspond- 
ence course  sent  out  from  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  the  actual  practical 
results  of  which  far  surpass  even  my  own  dreams.  The  class  of 
people  who  are  taking  this  course  is  the  most  miscellaneous  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  including  Harvard  students  at  Harvard,  Harvard 
graduates  in  businesss,  a  lady  of  80,  a  girl  of  15, 
women  who  are  wives  at  home,  trained  nurses,  business  managers, 
and  their  clerks  and  their  stenographers.  It  is  just  as  motley  a 
crew  as  any  or  all  of  you  find  yourselves  faced  with,  in  any  or  all 
your  classes. 

The  only  thing  in  the  minds  of  these  people  is  a  suspicion  that 
they  don't  spell,  punctuate  or  use  words  correctly,  and  make  bad 
breaks  in  grammar  when  they  open  their  mouths.  I  say  they  have 
only  a  suspicion.  In  that  I  am  more  fortunate  than  you  often  are, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  many  of  your  pupils  haven't  even  got  a 
suspicion.  But  a  suspicion  is  a  fleeting  thing,  and  if  it  isn't 
promptly  confirmed  it  flies  away  and  the  old,  self-satisfled  assur- 
ance returns.  Until  that  assurance  is  knocked  on  the  head  with  a 
blackjack,  there  is  no  hope  for  either  me  or  you  to  do  any  real 
teaching  of  English.  So  I  start  my  course  with  psychological  tests 
on  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar  and  letter-writing,  which  are 
so  short  they  can  be  performed  in  five  to  fifteen  minutesand 
so  simple  in  plan  that  they  can  be  given  by  an  ordinary  adult 
student  to  himself,  he  can  correct  his  own  paper  in  five  minutes 
more  by  the  facsimile  key  or  test  sheet  marked  in  my  own  hand- 
writing engraved  in  facsimile.  The  essence  of  this  test  is  that 
every  point  is  so  ordinary  and  simple  that  every  person  who  takes 
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the  test ,  even  children  in  the  eighth  grade,  will  confess  that  there 
is  not  a  point  in  it  which  they  ought  not  to  know,  and  usually  they 
think  they  do  know  as  they  prepare  the  test  paper.  When  they  look 
at  the  key  and  see  that  they  do  not  agree  with  me,  they  feel  sure 
I  have  made  a  mistake.  Investigation,  however,  convinces  them 
that  I  am  right.  If  you  have  read  Freud's  Introduction  to  Psy- 
cho-analysis you  will  know  what  I  mean  by  saying  I  have  brought 
the  error  out  of  the  unconscious  and  made  it  conscious,  and  in 
doing  that  I  have  taken  ihe  first  step  toward  ending  this  mental 
disease,  for  that  is  what  these  ingrained  bad  habits  are,  and  they 
can  be  treated  only  by  the  technic  which  is  used  with  certain 
cases  of  mental  derangement,  namely  the  very  simple  method  of 
making  the  unconscious  conscious.  You  can  tell  a  pupil  that  a 
certain  thing  is  wrong,  and  you  can  show  him  how  it  does  not  con- 
form to  the  rule,  and  yet  as  Freud  points  out  in  his  very  different 
connection,  you  have  not  really  made  the  error  conscious.  I  have 
seen  children  studying  spelling  earnestly  and  laboriously,  and  as  I 
listened  to  the  half-articulated  murmur  of  their  lips  I  have  heard 
them  saying  the  wrong  letters,  I  have  given  them  the  spelling 
letter  by  letter  and  have  seen  them  write  down  the  wrong  letters 
with  which  they  were  obsessed.  Yet  I  have  seen  those  very  same 
pupils  learn  the  spelling  of  those  words  in  half  an  hour  by  the 
simple  method  of  copying  them  from  a  book  and  checking  them 
back,  letter  by  letter.  The  mechanical  checking  of  the  letters, 
after  the  mechanical  copying  of  them  from  the  book,  slowly  brings 
the  unconscious  into  the  field  of  the  conscious,  but  of  course  the 
process  had  to  be  repeated  many  times  with  some  words,  while 
others  would  be  learned  in  copying  once  or  twice. 

I  had  been  experimenting  with  these  tests  for  some  time  when 
I  was  asked  to  teach  English  and  commercial  subjects  in  a  private 
school  where  I  had  complete  freedom  to  do  as  I  liked,  using  my 
own  texts  and  methods.  At  the  same  time  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  N".  E.  A.  fell  into  my  hands.  The  school  had  the 
most  unruly  lot  of  boys  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  or  hope  ever  to  see — 
and  with  it  all  many  of  them  were  almost  mentally  defective.  Many 
of  them  had  been  expelled  from  all  their  home  schools  and  were 
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sent  to  this  school  as  a  last  resort.  When  I  started  in  I  thought  I 
would  be  conservative  and  safe,  and  teach  English  just  the  way 
you  teach  it,  using  the  '^"supefffior"  Cody  textbooks.  'I  soon 
found  I  had  in  my  books  the  right  things  for  them  to  learn,  but 
certainly  far  from  the  right  methods  by  which  to  teach  them.  The 
natural  savage  mind  simply  rebelled  at  such  teaching.  But  when  I 
gave  the  tests  one  day  the  pandemonium  stopped  completely,  so 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Afterwards  I  went  into  numer- 
ous public  school  classes  of  large  size  where  young  teachers  were 
having  a  terrible  time  with  discipline,  and  I  never  saw  the  time  in 
a  single  instance  where  a  test  did  not  reduce  the  class  to  perfect 
order  in  two  minutes.  Of  course  the  teachers  naturally  said,  "Why 
don't  you  have  a  test  every  day  ?"  That's  what  my  new  course  in 
English  is.  It  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  simple  process  of  rais- 
ing the  unconscious  error  into  consciousness,  with  all  the  speed 
and  natural  ease  which  the  technic  of  psychological  tests  has  de- 
veloped. The  tests  had  to  be  given  with  great  speed  or  they 
couldn't  be  given  in  business  offices  to  employees  whose  time  was 
worth  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  an  hour,  so  I  had  studied  mechan- 
ical speed  in  execution,  and  I  found  the  elimination  of  the  mechan- 
ical drudgery  of  copying  and  writing  out  lessons  was  very  grateful 
to  the  pupils,  and  one  principal  source  of  satisfaction. 

The  next  step  followed  with  perfect  naturalness.  When  youVe 
taken  a  test  that  makes  possible  the  answering  of  as  many  as  fifty 
questions  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  on  which  perhaps  five  points 
or  perhaps  forty  points  are  errors  in  the  unconscious  mind,  there 
is  never  the  slightest  question  that  every  pupil  wants  to  master 
every  point  on  which  he  becomes  suddenly  conscious  of  weakness. 
There  is  some  compulsion  in  his  nature  to  do  it  A  series  of  daily 
tests  ranging  over  the  field  of  English  that  needs  to  be  mastered,  of 
course  brings  into  consciousness  as  errors  every  point  which  each 
pupil  has  wrong  in  his  unconscious  mind.  These  points  are  widely 
different.  One  has  one  bad  habit  and  another  has  another,  in  the 
most  astounding  variety.  But  all  that  was  needed  in  conjunction 
with  the  test  was  a  little  recording  system  by  which  each  pupil 
was  given  a  permanent  record  of  each  error  he  had  made.     That 
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was  his  individual  assignment  for  study,  so  he  never  studied  any- 
thing except  what  he  needed  to  study,  and  there  was  nothing  which 
he  did  not  have  a  natural  desire  to  master.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  patent  on  the  recording  system,  and  incidentally  I 
may  remark  that  it  is  only  recently  that  the  patent  office  has  been 
liberal  minded  enought  to  grant  patents  to  educators  on  what  are 
in  effect  methods  of  teaching,  provided  there  is  some  slight 
mechanical  structure.  A  relatively  large  number  of  these  patents 
have  been  held  invalid  by  the  courts,  but  some  of  them  have  been 
maintained  and  the  patent  office  is  very  much  interested  in  helping 
to  perfect  and  maintain  patents  of  this  type.  I  get  this  at  first 
hand  from  the  patent  examiner  who  is  in  charge  of  educational 
devices,  who  talked  with  me  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

You  will  probably  wonder  how  the  needs  of  the  pupil  who 
makes  two  mistakes  out  of  fifty  chances  are  reconciled  with  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  who  makes  forty  mistakes  on  the  same  test. 
They  seem  to  be  miles  apart.  The  usual  method  is  to  average  their 
requirements  to  about  the  needs  of  say  the  pupil  who  makes 
twenty-one  errors.  The  one  who  makes  forty  but  masters  only 
twenty  still  has  twenty  against  him,  and  so  never  gets  above  the 
level  of  the  average  of  the  class  at  the  start — in  short,  he  never 
"passes"  the  subject  at  all,  although  he  may  actually  learn  twice 
as  much  as  the  average  person  in  the  class.  And  the  one  who 
makes  but  two  mistakes  has  so  much  waste  time  on  his  hands  that 
very  likely  he  lets  loose  quietly  no  end  of  mischief  in  the  class 
merely  because  he  has  too  much  vitality  to  do  nothing,  and  there  is 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do  but  plan  mischief.  Or  if  he  is  not  mis- 
chievious  he  dulls  his  brain  into  insensibility  and  learns  a  large 
number  of  fresh  errors  through  conscientiously  studying  over  all 
the  things  he  knows,  which  have  long  since  been  tucked  away 
securely  in  his  unconscious  mind.  When  he  has  brought  them  out 
into  the  conscious  mind  with  the  conscientious  feeling  that  he 
must  do  something  with  them,  he  naturally  does  the  one  thing 
that  is  left  for  him  to  do,  learns  to  do  the  things  wrong.  The 
mischievous  boy  who  does  not  waste  his  time  studying  that  which 
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he  knows  quite  well  already  is  mucli  wiser  than  the  conscientious 
cub  who  faithfully  teaches  himself  the  wrong  thing. 

I  got  my  idea  of  the  solution  of  this  question  from  Meumann's 
very  interesting  book  on  the  Psychology  of  Learning.  He  demon- 
strates from  laboratory  psychological  experiments  that  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way  to  memorize  a  poem,  for  example,  is  not  to  take 
one  line  and  one  stanza  at  a  time  and  study  that  single  element  in- 
tensely till  it  has  been  mastered,  but  to  go  over  the  whole  as  a  whole 
many  times,  checking  up  each  time  by  a  sort  of  self  test  to  see 
what  parts  have  been  learned  and  what  parts  still  escape.  This 
teaches  the  sense  for  the  whole,  which  cannot  be  learned  by  intense 
study  of  the  parts,  and  the  special  study  comes  to  be  centered  on 
those  words  or  phrases  which  give  special  difficulty  and  so  demand 
more  intense  effort.  I  took  a  class  of  stenographers  at  Mandel 
Brothers  in  Chicago — thirty  girls  of  the  type  you  are  turning  out 
of  your  schools  all  the  time.  On  the  opening  test  the  best  made 
about  90%,  the  poorest  40%,  with  an  average  of  T0%,  which  I 
have  found  to  correspond  to  one  or  two  years  in  the  high  school,  and 
this  proved  to  be  quite  exactly  the  degree  of  general  education 
these  girls  had  had.  I  gave  them  eight  lessons,  and  then  gave  them 
a  blanket  test  on  the  parts  they  had  been  over.  The  90  percenters 
had  reached  100%,  and  the  40  percenters  had  got  up  around  60% 
— the  poor  ones  quite  often  do  the  best,  and  then  the  best  ones 
come  next,  I  find.  I  had  gone  over  the  work  just  as  fast  as  I  could. 
It  was  the  proper  speed  for  the  best  to  make  100%.  The  poorest 
had  got  a  notch  higher,  and  needed  to  turn  right  around  and  go 
over  the  same  exercises  again.  As  they  had  a  record  of  all  the 
points  they  would  miss  before  study,  there  was  no  waste  of  time  in 
giving  the  opening  tests.  I  paired  them  off  according  to  standing 
and  made  them  quiz  each  other  individually  on  those  points  they 
had  missed,  or  I  induced  the  bright  ones  to  become  teachers  of  the 
dull  ones  through  a  system  of  teams  organized  so  that  each  team 
had  its  share  of  the  best  and  also  of  the  poorest,  and  the  best  as 
leaders  naturally  were  personally  interested  to  coach  the  dullest  so 
so  that  the  team  might  make  a  showing. 

Of  course  this  paper  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject  of 
mastering  the  common  fundamental  points  of  spelling,  grammar, 
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and  punctuation  which  all  stenographers  must  have.  I  fancy  that 
is  the  most  pressing  problem  before  you.  The  teaching  of  letter 
composition  seems  to  me  equally  important,  and  I  don't  believe 
many  schools  succeed  with  it  any  better  than  with  the  other  phase^ 
but  there  is  not  time  now  to  go  into  that. 

To  summarize,  our  first  step  should  be  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  list  of  all  the  points  on  which  errors  are  likely  to  be  made 
in  business  letter  writing  and  talking,  and  that  these  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  frequency  with  which  errors  are  made,  the  com- 
monest errors  being  taken  first  so  they  will  get  the  most  frequent 
review  as  the  course  proceeds.  In  spelling  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  matter  of  memory,  but  in  grammar  and  punctuation  it  is  a 
matter  of  bringing  the  simple  working  principle  into  conscious- 
ness through  numerous  examples  that  show  it  in  different  applica- 
tions. First  we  make  the  pupil  vividly  conscious  of  his  errors 
through  tests  arranged  and  carried  out  according  to  a  pretty  ex- 
act technic.  Then  by  rapid  testing  on  the  whole  range  of  the 
subject  each  pupil  is  given  an  individual  assignment  of  the 
points  on  which  he  is  weak,  clearly  separated  from  the  points 
which  he  has  already  learned  and  has  tucked  safely  away  in  his 
unconscious  mind  from  which  he  should  never  be  made  to  bring 
them  out.  They  are  far  safer  in  the  unconscious  mind  if  they 
are  right  there.  Finally,  the  points  to  be  mastered  should  have 
varying  degrees  of  intensity  of  study,  secured  through  going  over 
the  work  rapidly  and  eliminating  such  points  as  are  mastered, 
and  then  concentrating  all  effort  on  those  that  remain  unmastered, 
and  then  repeating  this  process  till  even  the  most  persistent  bad 
habits  have  been  corrected.  This  is  a  method  by  which  every  pupil 
can,  in  a  comparatively  short,  but  of  course  always  variable  time, 
master  every  difficulty  to  the  100%  point.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
destined  to  prove  a  far  more  nearly  complete  method  of  teaching 
business  English  than  anything  we  have  hitherto  had  at  our  dis- 
posal. I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  tests  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  grammar  have  been  adopted  by  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Co.  and  are  now  in  daily  use  in  its  free  employment  office  in 
I^ew  York.  I  have  been  employed  to  prepare  twelve  parallel 
series,  equal  in  difficulty  but  different  in  material. 


The  Library  and  the  School 

Maktha  Conner,  Librarian,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

♦iiiiiiiiiaiiaiHBiiiimc^jjjj  Library  and  the  School  are  inseparable  factors 
1  in  our  educational  system;  their  effects  are  recip- 
I  rocal,  the  work  of  one  reflecting  clearly  in  the  work 
J  of  the  other;  the  success  of  both  go  hand  in  hand. 
^imiiimiHciiiiiiiiiiiiicI  Let  us  consider  first  the  library  as  a  storehouse  of 
I  I   knowledge  and  as  a  laboratory  in  the  study  of  the 

I  I   humanities.     The  sum  total  of  human  knowledge 

♦"'"""""™"~*  has  grown  so  vast  that  no  one  person  can  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  even  one  particular  thing.  The 
best  one  can  do  is  to  know  where  to  find  everything  that  has  been 
recorded  about  any  particular  subject.  We  can  advance  knowl- 
edge only  by  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others  who  have  gone 
before  us ;  starting  where  they  stopped  and  forging  ahead  for  our 
brief  life's  span,  leaving  a  record  for  somleone  else  to  take  up 
the  work  where  we  drop  it. 

When  Winston  Churchill  returned  from  the  African  war,  he 
said  to  the  students  of  Cambridge  University,  "Do  not  make  your 
mind  a  magazine  for  the  storing  of  ammunition,  make  it  a  gun 
to  fire  the  other  fellow's  ammunition."  We  know  it  is  not  so 
much  the  well-stored  mind,  as  the  mind  which  can  make  available 
the  world's  cumulation  of  knowledge,  that  is  needed  in  the  life 
of  today.  So  we  must  have  the  library,  the  magazine  stored  with 
ammunition,  close  at  hand  for  the  students  in  our  schools,  and 
tliey  must  be  taught  to  use  it.  We  must  give  them  the  advantage 
of  the  knowledge  already  available,  teach  them  to  use  "the  other 
fellow's  ammunition." 

Modern  methods  of  teaching  can  scarcely  be  pursued  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  library.  Instead  of  a  single  text-book, 
committed  to  memory  page  by  page,  as  of  old,  we  have  a  multitude 
of  textbooks.    The  student  is  required  to  read  from  a  dozen  books 
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on  the  same  subject,  getting  the  cream  of  the  thought  of  a  dozen 
minds  instead  of  one,  and  as  many  viewpoints,  and  thus  is  taught 
to  detect  prejudice  in  opinion  and  to  think  for  himself,  which  is 
an  ability  much  needed  in  the  world  today.  The  library  must  be 
the  labatory  in  this  method  of  teaching,  for  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  each  student  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  for  himself  these 
multiple  textbooks.  A  single  set  of  books  in  the  library  can  meet 
the  needs  of  a  large  class  by  being  available  for  use  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  if  several  days  are  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
work. 

jSTo  modern  school  is  doing  its  duty  if  it  does  not  teach  the 
interpretation  of  current  events.  We  can  never  hope  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  or  democracy  safe  for  the  world,  unless 
in  the  public  schools  we  make  citizens  who  study  public  events 
and  are  able  to  interpret  them.  In  this  work  there  must  be  a 
school  library  well  stocked  with  periodicals,  newspapers  and  federal 
and  state  publications. 

English  caimot  be  taught  successfully  in  a  school  where  there 
is  no  library;  for  examples  of  style  are  as  necessary  as  textbooks 
on  technique.  Books  of  information  are  also  needed  to  furnish 
material  for  the  themes.  In  teaching  argumentation,  the  library 
must  furnish  material  for  the  debates  on  questions  of  the  day. 

The  history  teacher  needs  the  library  to  furnish  different  view- 
points on  some  period  of  history,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  library  must  furnish  the  historical  fiction  which 
portrays  the  social  customs  of  the  time  and  furnishes  local  color. 

Vocational  education  is  gaining  in  importance.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  shorter  working  day  and  a  higher  level  of  living,  each 
individual  must  be  more  productive.  The  vocational  school,  and 
its  companion  the  continuation  school,  are  especially  dependent  on 
the  library,  with  its  books  and  periodicals,  which  make  available 
the  latest  discoveries  in  science  and  the  newest  inventions  in 
mechanics.  In  fact,  the  library  itself  is  a  great  continuation  school. 
Boys  who  attend  these  schools  need  no  urging.  Wherever  boys 
have  access  to  a  library  you  will  find  the  current  numbers  of  the 
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Scientific  American  and  Popular  Mechanics  worn  to  shreds. 
Bound  volumes  of  these  magazines  have  frequently  to  be  rebound, 
so  constant  is  their  use.  Every  teacher  feels  the  need  of  the  library 
in  his  own  particular  field. 

The  famous  old  receipt  for  hare  pie  begins,  "First  catch  your 
hare."  So  we  must  first  get  our  school  library.  The  initiative 
must  come  from  the  teacher.  The  School  Board  and  the  com- 
munity must  be  made  to  feel  its  importance. 

Where  there  is  already  established  an  efficient  public  library 
system,  the  best  method  has  been  found  to  be  this:  the  school 
authorities  furnish  the  room  and  pay  for  the  permanent  collection 
of  books,  such  as  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  atlases,  special  refer- 
ence books  and  periodicals,  while  the  public  library  supplies  the 
books  for  circulation,  selects  the  reference  collection,  organizes  the 
library,  and  appoints  and  pays  the  librarian.  The  latter  is  always 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which 
the  library  is  located.  Sometimes  the  school  pays  the  salary  of 
the  librarian,  and  sometimes  the  salary  is  divided  between  the 
school  and  the  library.  The  above  method  is  followed  in  Chicago, 
Grand  Rapids,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities  having  well-organized 
public  library  systems.  It  is  most  economical  because  it  entails 
no  duplication  of  work.  The  Public  Library  already  maintains 
an  efficient  corps  of  workers  for  the  selection,  purchase  and  cata- 
loguing of  books,  all  of  which  is  done  at  the  central  library  for 
all  branch  school  libraries.  The  selection  of  books  for  the  school 
work  is  made,  of  course,  by  the  teachers  of  the  various  subjects, 
and  when  a  book  is  no  longer  needed  in  a  school  library  it  can  be 
tiansf erred  to  some  branch  of  the  library  system  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  it.  The  general  policy  of  the  library  may  be  directed 
by  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  technical  organization,  with 
which  he  cannot  be  familiar,  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
public  library.  By  this  method,  duplication  of  any  part  of  the 
work  is  avoided. 

In  towns  and  cities  having  no  public  library  system  the  school 
must  obtain  and  organize  its  own  library.     The  school  authorities 
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must  be  made  to  feel  its  indispensability,  so  they  will  appropriate 
means  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance.  In  case  this  is  done 
a  librarian  should  be  provided,  the  first  thing.  The  librarian 
should  have  the  same  educational  preparation  and  the  same  salary 
as  the  teachers  in  the  school.  In  schools  in  which  high  school  and 
normal  school  training  are  required  of  the  teachers,  the  librarian 
should  have  high  school  and  library  school  training.  In  the  schools 
in  which  a  college  degree  with  professional  training  is  required, 
the  librarian  should  be  appointed  the  first  thing.  The  librarian 
ing.  In  each  case  the  librarian  should  be  paid  the  same  salary  as 
the  teachers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  for  promotion. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  library  depends  upon  the  personality 
of  the  librarian,  who  should  have  wide  sympathy  and  boundless 
enthusiasm  and  a  real  love  for  books,  as  well  as  high  professional 
attainments.  Everything  depends  upon  her  ability  to  get  the  right 
books  into  the  hands  of  the  students.  Time  was  when  the  library 
world  put  its  faith  in  the  card  catalogue,  but  we  have  come  to 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  while  the  catalogue  is  an  indis- 
pensable tool,  it  is  the  librarian  who  knows  books,  who  really  makes 
the  library  effective.  Having  selected  your  librarian  with  this 
in  view,  allow  her  to  select  your  reference  collection,  purchase  the 
books  and  decide  upon  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
library.  If  you  cannot  afford  a  full-time  librarian,  put  the  library 
in  charge  of  a  part-time  teacher  who  has  had  one  of  the  summer 
courses  offered  for  teacher-librarians.  If  necessary,  let  the  school 
pay  her  expenses  to  take  such  a  course.  Your  state  library  com- 
mission will  assist  you  in  the  selection  of  your  books  and  advise 
as  to  organization.  There  are  many  excellent  lists  of  books  for 
school  libraries  published  by  the  various  state  library  commissions, 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  Student  assistance  may  be  used 
under  the  direction  of  your  librarian  or  teacher-librarian,  but  is 
seldom  satisfactory  in  handling  a  library  alone. 

A  well  organized  county  library  will  take  care  of  your  rural 
Bchools  by  means  of  travelling  libraries,  sent  by  book  wagon  from 
school  to  school.     This  is  the  most  economical  arrangement,  since 
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the  same  set  of  books  may  in  time  reach  every  school  in  the  comity. 
There  is  a  law  in  Tennessee  which  permits  the  State  to  give  to 
any  school  for  library  purposes,  money  to  the  amount  of  forty 
dollars  a  year,  provided  the  school  contributes  the  same  amount. 
This  might  be  made  more  effective  by  turning  the  money  over 
to  the  county  superintendent  for  the  purchase  of  books.  He  could 
then  purchase  different  sets  of  books  for  each  school  applying, 
and  these  could  be  circulated  from  school  to  school.  The  books 
could  be  marked  as  the  property  of  a  certain  school,  and  eventu- 
ally be  returned  to  that  school.  This  method  has  been  success^ 
fully  tried  in  counties  having  no  county  library.  If  the  above 
plan  is  not  possible,  apply  to  the  state  library  commission  for  a 
travelling  library.  If  you  are  determined  to  have  a  library,  you 
will  get  one.  If  it  is  small,  do  not  be  discouraged;  it  will  grow. 
There  is  much  useful  material  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Any  good  school  library  list  will  tell  you  where  this  material  may 
be  obtained.  The  U.  S.  Government  Documents  Office  publishes 
lists  from  time  to  time  of  material  in  government  publications 
available  and  useful  for  teaching  special  subjects.  Many  books 
may  be  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
school  to  give  books  from  their  own  libraries,  but  you  must  specify 
what  you  want  and  do  not  want.  This  was  done  with  great  success 
in  collecting  books  for  camp  and  hospital  libraries. 

The  school  needs  the  library,  not  only  for  information,  but 
also  for  inspiration  and  recreation.  It  is  not  enough  to  pre- 
pare these  children  to  be  more  productive,  and  thus  earn  a 
better  living,  we  must  prepare  them  to  lead  a  fuller  life.  Mate- 
rial things  will  never  make  them  happy  and  content,  or  make  the 
best  citizens  of  them.  The  mass  of  the  workers  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  getting  wages  beyond  their  widest  dreams  of  a 
few  years  ago,  and  yet  they  are  not  satisfied.  Material  things 
will  never  satisfy  them.  They  keep  on  demanding  more  and  more 
and  becoming  more  and  more  restless.  In  this  new  industrial  day 
for  which  all  are  striving,  though  it  be  blindly,  there  is  a  hope 
of  a  better  standard  of  living  for  the  mass  of  the  people  and  more 
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leisure  to  enjoy  life.  But  the  great  mass  of  children  passing 
through  our  public  schools  fail  to  develop  resources  within  them- 
selves to  supply  the  long  intervals  when  the  mind  and  body  are 
not  occupied  with  work.  Witness  the  great  crowds  at  the  movies, 
on  the  streets,  at  the  amusement  parks,  having  the  attitude  of 
simply  killing  time.  Even  the  fear  of  such  dread  epidemics  as 
Spanish  influenza  and  infantile  paralysis  will  not  keep  them  away 
from  these  places.  They  seem  to  have  no  resources  within  them- 
selves to  keep  them  happy  in  their  homes.  They  need  relaxation 
and  do  not  know  how  to  get  it  in  a  sane  way.  A  story  is  told  by  a 
man,  who,  on  a  holiday,  watched  his  neighbor,  a  business  man, 
pacing  up  and  down  his  porch  restlessly,  and  then  saying  petu- 
lantly to  his  wife,  "Jane,  let's  go  somewhere."  He  evidently  did 
not  care  where;  he  just  wanted  something  to  occupy  the  leisure 
time. 

The  modern  workman  is  in  greater  need  of  an  avocation  than 
his  forefather  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  industrial 
development,  the  craftsman  designed  and  completed  his  own  spe- 
cial article  of  commerce  and  was  able  to  take  pride  and  pleasure 
in  the  finished  product.  There  was  room  for  the  exercise  of  his 
imagination  and  creative  ability.  The  modern  minute  division 
of  labor  has  taken  all  that  away.  Working  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year  cutting  soles  for  shoes,  for  instance,  is  deadening 
to  the  imagination  and  leaves  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  creative  instinct.  These  needs  must  be  filled  by  outside  inter- 
ests, which  must  be  intense  enough  to  keep  the  mind  alert  and 
the  spirit  contented,  or  these  workers  will  fall  the  prey  of  unscru- 
pulous leaders  in  mischief.  In  Ernest  Poole's  novel,  "His  Fam- 
ily," one  of  the  characters  gives  a  solution.  Isadore  Freedom  is 
in  charge  of  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  the 
ghetto.  He  came  from  Russian  Poland,  where  he  began  the  study 
of  English.  The  first  word  he  learned  was  "freedom,"  and  when 
he  came  to  New  York  he  spent  seven  of  the  nine  dollars  which  he 
had  in  changing  his  name  to  Freedom  by  due  process  of  law.  He 
worked  in  a  sweatshop  and  went  to  night  school,  educating  him- 
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self  for  freedom.  Then  he  obtained  work  in  a  library,  where  he 
continued  his  education  until  he  was  proficient  enough  to  be  put 
in  charge  of  the  library.  This  is  how  he  describes  his  library  to 
a  visitor : 

"I  want  you  not  to  see  this  library  alone.  While  you  look  you 
must  close  your  eyes  and  see  other  libraries  all  over  the  world. 
You  must  see  them  in  big  cities  and  in  very  little  towns.  You 
must  see  people,  millions  there, — ^hungry,  hungry  people.  IsTow, 
I  will  show  you  their  food  and  their  drink."  He  pointed  to  the 
books  on  the  shelves,  poetry,  history,  science.  "They  read  all,  all," 
cried  Isadore.  "And  I  say  to  these  people,  'Yes,  read  about  your 
jobs  and  your  hours  and  your  wages.  Yes,  you  must  strike,  you 
must  have  better  lives, — ^but  you  must  also  read  about  the  stars, — 
about  the  big  silent  places, — silent,  not  a  sound  for  many,  many 
million  years.  To  be  free  you  must  grow  as  big  as  that,  inside 
your  head,  inside  your  soul.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  free  from  a 
Czar  or  a  Kaiser,  or  a  sweatshop  boss.  What  will  you  do  when 
they  are  gone?  My  fine  people,  how  will  you  run  the  world? 
You  are  deaf  and  blind ;  you  must  be  free  to  open  your  own  eyes 
and  ears.  To  look  into  books  and  see  what  is  there, — ^great  thoughts 
and  feelings,  gTeat  ideas.  And  when  you  have  seen  them,  you 
must  think, — ^you  must  think  it  out  every  time.  That  is  free- 
dom.' .  .  .  You  see  these  hungry  people,  more  hungry  than  men 
have  ever  been.  And  you  see  these  books  upon  the  shelves,  and 
you  know  that  when  they  come  together  at  last,  when  that  power  to 
think  as  clearly  as  the  sun  comes  into  the  souls  of  these  people 
so  hungry,  then  we  shall  have  a  new  day  for  the  world.  For  there 
is  no  end  to  what  they  shall  do." 

Doesn't  he  sum  it  up  very  well?  "Yes,  they  must  read  about 
jobs  and  hours  and  wages,"  but  they  must  also  "read  about  the 
stars."  We  must  teach  them  "to  look  into  books  and  see  what  there 
is  there,"  and  then,  when  comes  that  power  to  "think  as  clearly  as 
the  sun,"  there  will  indeed  be  a  new  day  for  the  world.  But  how 
shall  we  do  it?  It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  prescribe  reading  for 
enjoyment.    Attempts  to  control  choice  tend  to  destroy  the  pleas- 
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ure  of  reading.  The  reader  whose  books  are  chosen  for  him  will 
be  apt  to  feel  like  the  small  boy  who  had  always  been  fed  scien- 
tifically. He  had  always  heard  at  his  meals  that  he  had  just  so 
many  calories  of  this  and  so  many  calories  of  that,  and  all  because 
the  combination  contained  just  the  right  amount  of  nourishment. 
One  day  he  was  to  dine  with  his  grandmother,  who  was  not  a 
scientific  person,  and  who  asked  him  what  he  would  like  for 
dinner.  He  was  so  overjoyed,  that  the  only  thing  he  could  say 
was,  "Oh,  anything.  Grandma,  just  so  it  has  no  nourishment  in 
it."  In  guiding  reading  we  can  only  follow  basic  instincts  and 
passions  and  give  a  wide  range  of  choice.  We  soon  learn  the  age 
at  which  there  is  a  craving  for  fairy  tales,  when  a  hunger  for 
animal  stories,  when  boys  begin  to  turn  to  science  and  mechanics 
and  girls  to  romance. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  reading  of  college  students.  A 
freshman  will  shyly  ask  for  a  detective  story,  or  "a  good,  slushy 
love  story."  He  will  devour  R.  H.  Davis,  Jack  London,  O.  Henry, 
Mark  Twain,  the  travel  books  of  Harry  A.  Franck.  Then  he  will 
probably  turn  to  Ibsen,  Shaw,  Hardy,  Balzac  and  Dostoevsky,  and 
spend  his  last  year  in  a  deluge  of  philosophy,  history,  sociology, 
or  science,  as  his  taste  may  dictate.  Do  not  fear  to  give  a  boy  a 
book  which  interests  him,  even  if  it  is  light ;  it  will  lead  to  some- 
thing better.  Anything  that  is  not  vicious  is  better  than  not 
reading  at  all. 

Many  schools  have  worked  out  interesting  devices  to  stimulate 
outside  reading  of  books.  In  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York 
a  certificate  is  given  to  each  child  who  completes  a  list  of  fifty 
books.  In  one  school  the  pupils  file  criticisms  of  the  books  they 
have  read,  for  other  students  to  read.  The  books  children  like 
they  will  commend  with  unreserved  enthusiasm;  those  they  do 
not  like  they  will  condemn  with  as  much  vigor.  Sometimes  a 
party  is  given  in  the  library,  to  which  all  are  requested  to  come 
dressed  to  represent  some  book  they  have  read  during  the  year. 
In  one  school  each  pupil  keeps  a  diary  in  which  he  records  a  com- 
ment on  the  books  he  reads  during  the  year.     This  diary  is  left 
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on  the  teacher's  desk  during  the  last  school  month,  and  extra  credit 
is  given  for  the  reading  done.  One  librarian  holds  a  half-hour 
club.  The  members  of  the  club  read  a  half-hour  each  day.  The 
club  meets  once  a  week  for  a  half-hour  and  half-hour  reports  of 
books  are  given. 

The  teachers  of  English  and  the  school  library  have  the  won- 
derful privilege  and  duty  of  giving  the  future  citizens  of  our 
fair  land  a  chance,  like  Isadore  Freedom,  "to  look  into  books  and 
see  what  is  there,"  and  then  "to  think  it  out  every  time,"  to  be 
free  not  only  from  a  Czar  or  a  Kaiser,  but  from  a  worse  tyrant, 
Ignorance.  A  love  of  books  adds  to  the  richness  of  life  and  to 
the  sum  total  of  contentment. 

"Oh,  he  has  counsel  at  his  side, 

And  wisdom  for  his  duty, 
And  laughter  gay  for  hours  of  play, 

And  tenderness  and  beauty. 
And  fellowship  divinely  rare. 

True  friends  who  never  doubt  him, 
Unchanging  love,  and  God  above, 

Who  keeps  good  books  about  him." 

— E.  A.  Guest,  The  Fellowship  of  Boohs, 


Contributions  of  the  Social  Reformers  in 
Education 

GEORaE  W.  Gammon,  John  Marshall  School, 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

|»"'"»""""""'""«f  HENEVER  teachers  meet  today,  one  of  the  topics 
I  ¥  H  r  I  of  discussion  is  the  "new"  method  of  teaching.  It 
I  IfY  i  seems  to  many  teachers  as  though  the  methods  which 
I  i   were   considered   excellent   in   the   normal   schools 

^luiiimiiKaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  ten  years  ago  are  being  fast  relegated  and  that  a 

II  rebirth,  which  is  about  to  revolutionize  the  art  of 
I  teaching,  is  fast  taking  place.  The  social  movement 
m  education  is  engaging  the  attention  oi  every  live 
teacher.  Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the  reformers  are  prob- 
ably very  good,  and  some  are  probably  faulty,  if  not  very  bad. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  proceed  cautiously,  to  weigh 
carefully,  and  to  adopt  what  proves  to  be  good.  A  review  of 
the  past  will  reveal  the  fact  that  each  new  method  adopted  was 
thought,  for  a  while,  to  be  a  panacea.  No  method  of  teaching  in 
the  past  has  proved  to  be,  nor  will  the  problem-project  method 
and  socialized  recitation  probably  prove  to  be,  a  remedy  for  all 
ills  in  teaching. 

Every  method  of  teaching  and  every  form  of  recitation  of  the 
past  has  possessed  some  good  features.  A  certain  residue  has  been 
left  which  will  obtain  as  long  as  teachers  continue  to  teach  school. 
Teachers  must  not  think  that  this  priceless  heritage  is  to  be  dis- 
carded. There  is  place  yet  for  a  certain  amount  of  rational  mas- 
tery, for  the  development  method,  and  for  drill.  Without  any 
doubt  the  social  reformers  are  making  a  splendid  contribution. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  be  a  seeker  for  truth.  The  most 
successful  teachers  will  be  those  who  first  find  the  residue  that  is 
left  after  the  filtrate  has  drowned  those  among  us  who  are  too 
easily  convinced. 

In  this  article  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  present  some  of  the 
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recommendations  which  he  considers  good  and  to  register  objec- 
tions to  some  others  which  he  thinks  to  be  bad.  At  the  outset, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  many  teachers  concur  with  the  reformers  in 
their  statement  of  the  aim  of  education,  and  that  most  teachers 
agree  with  the  reformers  in  their  general  statement  of  means  to 
be  used  in  realizing  the  aim.  For  instance,  could  any  one  dis- 
agree with  the  statement,  "A  democracy  which  proclaims  equality 
of  opportunity  as  its  ideal  requires  an  education  in  which  learning 
and  social  application,  ideas  and  practice,  work  and  recognition 
of  what  is  done,  are  united  from  the  beginning  for  all"  ?  And 
would  not  every  one  agree  that  "a  method  of  education  is  neces- 
sary which  bridges  the  gap  between  the  purely  intellectual  and 
theoretical  sides  of  life  and  their  own  occupations"  ?  Further- 
more, most  teachers  probably  agree  with  the  reformers  on  the 
following:  that  each  child  should  enjoy  going  to  school,  that  each 
child  should  be  educated  according  to  his  capacities,  that  each 
child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  initiative  and  leader- 
ship, that  each  child  should  be  trained  to  think  for  himself,  that 
children  should  be  taught  to  work  together,  that  the  teacher  should 
make  the  best  use  of  the  school's  environment,  and  that  the 
teacher  should  make  use  of  all  instincts,  as  instincts  for  play, 
competition,  dramatization,  imitation,  construction,  etc. 

The  writer  disagrees  emphatically  with  the  reformers  as  to  the 
concrete  interpretation  of,  or  the  working  out  of,  the  proposed 
method.  The  reformers  claim  that  teachers  should  "wait  for  the 
desire  of  the  child,  for  the  consciousness  of  need,  and  then  supply 
the  means  to  satisfy  the  desire."  In  many  of  the  experiments 
conducted  by  the  reformers,  these  desires  and  needs  seem  to  be 
artificially  imposed  and  are  not  the  child's  own  desires  and  felt 
needs.  Many  teachers  with  whom  the  writer  has  consulted  believe 
that  a  child's  purpose  can  never  be  more  than  a  partial  guide. 

The  reformers  claim  that  "each  of  the  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum should  be  given  to  the  child  to  meet  a  demand  on  his  part 
for  a  greater  knowledge  of  relations  than  he  can  get  from  study- 
ing objects."  They  claim  that  "children  should  not  be  allowed 
to  use  books  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  year."    The  writer  believes 
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that  it  is  impracticable  to  pursue  sucli  a  policy  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  realize  the  aim  of  education  through  methods  based 
on  such  claims.  It  would  mean  each  child  starting,  if  he  started 
at  all,  at  a  different  time,  and  possibly  in  a  different  direction. 
To  attempt  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  reformers  would  mean 
a  small  class,  or  better  a  small  group,  progressing  with  the  same 
teacher  from  year  to  year.  In  most  schools  the  classes  are  too 
large,  and  in  some  schools  the  population  is  ever  shifting.  In 
following  such  a  method  of  teaching  there  can  be  no  class  plan  of 
promotion.     Each  child  is  a  class  by  himself. 

Every  up-to-date  teacher  knows  that  problem  solving,  co-opera- 
tion among  pupils,  the  socialized  recitation,  unified  subjects, 
immediate  values  of  knowledge,  pupil  initiative,  pupil  activity, 
and  a  natural  setting,  are  all  splendid  and  that  there  is  a  place 
for  each.  Every  teacher  of  good  judgment  and  common  sens© 
ought  also  to  know  that  the  problem-project  method  has  its  limi- 
tations. To  be  sure  the  problem-project  method  (combined  with 
the  socialized  recitation)  emphasizes  the  learner's  purpose,  gives 
a  wide  variety  of  situations,  develops  tastes  and  attitudes,  and 
perhaps  helps  to  retain  knowledge  longer.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  "new"  method  places  undue  emphasis  on  immediate  ends 
and  gives  too  great  value  to  a  child's  purposes,  which  are  likely 
to  be  momentary.  Teachers  using  the  problem-project  method 
and  socialized  recitation  wholly,  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that 
knowledge  has  any  value  beyond  application  to  problems.  The 
strongest  argument,  however,  against  the  sole  use  of  this  "new" 
method  is  the  contention  that  organized  knowledge  cannot  be 
acquired  except  through  a  well  organized  course  of  instruction 
followed  by  drill.  The  writer  is  positively  convinced  that  mathe- 
matics, for  instance,  cannot  be  taught  in  any  hit-or-miss  way. 

What  is  the  place,  then,  for  the  project  method  of  teaching? 
Surely  it  cannot  be  the  primary  method.  The  writer  believes  that 
the  project  method  has  many  excellent  features,  but  he  believes 
it  should  be  used  as  an  introductory  or  supplemntary  method,  and 
only  rarely  as  a  primary  method.  Teachers  should  always  let  the 
estimation  of  the  effect  precede  the  application  of  the  means. 


Outline  Study  of  Thoreau's  Walden 

OUTLINE  STUDY  No.  87. 

(Henry  David  Thoeeau  {thoro),  1817-1862.) 

A.     PREPARATORY  WORK. 
CHARACTER  AND  SCOPE  OF  WALDEN. 

I.     Character  and  Scope  of  Walden. 

Note  1.  In  1845,  when  Thoreau  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
he  built  with  his  own  hands  a  hut  on  the  shore  of 
Walden  Pond  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  retired 
to  the  woods  to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse.  "I  went  to 
the  woods,"  he  writes,  "because  I  wished  to  live  delib- 
erately, to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and 
see  if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not, 
when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I  had  not  lived. 
I  wanted  to  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan-like  as  to  put 
to  rout  all  that  was  not  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath 
and  shave  close,  to  drive  life  into  a  corner,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and,  if  it  proved  to  be  mean,  why 
then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine  meanness  of  it,  and 
publish  its  meanness  to  the  world ;  or  if  it  were  sub- 
lime, to  know  it  by  expeTience,  and  be  able  to  give  a 
true  account  of  it,"  That  is,  he  went  into  the  woods, 
not  because  he  wished  to  avoid  his  fellow  men  as  a 
misanthrope,  but  because  he  wanted  to  confront  Nature, 
to  deal  with  her  at  first  hand,  to  lead  his  own  life,  to 
meet  primitive  conditions;  and  having  done  this,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  recomnoiending  no  one  to  try 
it  who  had  not  a  pretty  good  supply  of  internal  sun- 
shine. ...  To  live  alone  comfortably,  he  must  have 
that  self-comfort  that  rays  out  of  Nature — a  portion 
of  it  at  least.     (Encyclopaedia  Britannica.) 

Walden  is  the  record  of  Thoreau's  mode  of  life,  his 
experiences,  and  his  reflections  during  the  two  years 
of  his  isolation.  From  this  experience  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  in  proportion  as  a  man  simplifies  his 
life,  "the  laws  of  the  universe  will  appear  less  complex, 
and  solitude  will  not  be  solitude,  nor  poverty  poverty, 
nor  weakness  weakness.  If  you  have  built  castles  in 
the  air,  your  work  need  not  be  lost;  that  is  where  they 
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should  be.  Now  put  the  foundations  under  them."  And 
aguin,  "Superfluous  wealth  can  buy  superfluities  only. 
Money  is  not  required  to  buy  one  necetesary  of  the 
soul." 

The  book  closes  with  this  bit  of  sound  advice:  "How- 
ever mean  your  life  is,  meet  it  and  live  it;  do  not  shun 
it  and  call  it  hard  names."  The  gospel  of  Walden  is 
plain   living  and   high  thinking. 


B.    FIEST  EEADIITG. 

OUTLINE    OF    "WALDEN"    AND    STUDY    OF    THE 

TEXT. 

I.    Outline  of. Walden  and  Study  of  the  Text. 

1.    Economy. 

a.  Purpose  in  •writing  Walden. 

Note  2.  Chapter  one  is  an  effort  to  prove  the  statement 
of  paragraph  6,  Most  men,  even  in  this  comparatively 

free  country machine. 

Suggestion  1.  Give  the  chief  points  in  the  argument 
of  paragraphs  3-8.  Make  a  list  of  the  allusions  in  this 
paragraph  and  state  the  value  of  each  in  the  argument. 

Note  3.  William  Willerforce,  an  English  merchant  and 
philanthropist.  He  devoted  his  entire  lifef  to  the  cause 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  Emancipation  Bill  of 
1833,  which  abolished  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
other  tropical  dominions  of  the  British  crown,  was 
largely  his  work,  although  he  died  before  the  bill  be- 
came law. 

b.  The  true  necessaries  of  life. 

Suggestion  2.  Define  the  expression  necessaries  of  life. 
Explain,  New  people  put  a  little  dry  wood. . .  .Mrds.  Of 
what  is  this  statement  offered  as  proof?  Eefute  or 
uphold  the  statement,  One  may  almost  douht  if  the 
wisest  man  has  learned  anything  of  absolute  value  "by 
living.  We  might  try  our  lives  by  a  thousand  simple 
tests.     Enumerate  some  of  these  tests. 

(1)  Food  the  first  necessary. 

(a)  Folly  of  striving  for  more  food  than  enough. 

(When  a  man  has  oMained  those  things. . . . 

commenced.) 

Suggestion  3.     Enumerate  the  enterprises  which  the  author 

has  cherished.    What  point  does  the  author  make  by 

the  story  of  the  Indian  and  his  baskets? 
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Note  4.  The  charm  of  a  sketch  like  Walden  lies  in  its  dis- 
cursive style  of  writing.  There  is  no  formal  line  of 
argument.  The!  author  goes  from  subject  to  subject  as 
his  fancy  wills. 

(2)  Clothing  the  second  necessary.  (We  are  led  of  tenet 

. . .  .utility.) 
Suggestion  4.  Notice  the  whimsical  discussion  of  the  ob- 
ject of  clothing.  Explain,  When  the  soldier  is  hit  by  a 
cannon-hall,  rags  are  as  becoming  as  purple.  Point  out 
statements  which  show  that  Walden  is  not  a  recent 
book. 

Note  5.  La  Perouse,  a  French  navigator  who  suffered  ship- 
wreck off  the  coast  of  Asia  and  perished  with  his  whole 
expedition.  Bead  Verne's  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea,"  for  an  interesting  account  of  this 
expedition. 

(3)  Shelter  the  third  necessary.    (Man  wanted  a  home 

....affections.) 
Note   6.     In   the    interesting,   although  rather   absurd,   dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  the  conclusion  reached  is,  //  the 
civilized  man's former. 

c.  Building  the  house. 

Note  7.  The  philosophy  of  a  young  man  w^ho  lives  an  un- 
natural and  selfish  life  contributing  nothing  to  the 
society  of  which  he  should  be  a  part,  can  be  neither 
helpful  nor  valuable. 

/  borrowed  an  axe.  Thoreau's  experiment  actually 
presupposed  all  that  complicated  civilization  which  it 
theoretically  abjured.  He  built  on  another  man's  land ; 
he  borrows  an  axe ;  etc.  etc. — Lowell. 

Flying  Childers,  a  race  horse  (1715)  long  considered 
to  have  been  the  fleetest  horse  ever  knov^m. 

Suggestion  5.  What  was  the  date  of  the  house  building? 
Notice  the  wonderful  word  picture  with  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  text  opens.  In  the  section  on  college  educa- 
tion do  you  find  any  practical  thought?  What  was  the 
extent  of  the  telegraph  and  the  railroad  systems  at 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  Walden?  What  point  does 
Thoreau  try  to  make  when  he  says,  /  doubt  if  Flying 
Childers  ever  carried  a  peck  of  corn  to  the  mill? 

d.  The  farm;  labor  of  animals. 

(1)  Means  employed  to  obtain  a  livelihood;  expenses. 

(2)  Character  of  the  author's  food;  its  preparation. 

(3)  Furniture. 

Suggestion  6.    Though  we  have  many  substa/ntial house. 

To  what  extent  is  this  statement  true  today?    Kepro- 
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duce  the  author's  protest  ag-ainst  using  the  labor  of 
animals.  Is  there  any  sense  in  this  protest?  In  what 
connection  does  he  say,  One  piece  of  good  sense  would 
6e  more  memorable  than  a  monument  as  high  as  the 
moon?  Reproduce  Thoreau's  observations  on  the  Pyra- 
mids. Notice  the  fine  paragraph  on  the  subject  Leaven. 
What  train  of  thought  does  the  topic  Furniture  suggest 
to  the  writer?  Explain,  When  a  man  dies  he  kicks  the 
dust. 
Note  8.  Bhagtat-Geeta,  a  metaphysical  poetn  interwoven 
as  an  episode  in  the  great  Indian  epic,  the  "Maha- 
bharata." 

e.    Philanthropy. 

Suggestion  7.  Discuss  Thoreau's  arraignment  of  so-called 
philanthropy.  Notice  that  the  thought  to  carry  away 
from  this  reading  is  found  in  the  paragraph  which  be- 
gins, /  would  not  subtract....  Re-read  and  comment 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter.  In  arranging  this 
chapter  for  class-room  work,  is  there  any  section  which 
you  would  omit? 

2.  Where  I  Lived. 

a.  Situation;  morning  rites. 

b.  What  I  lived  for.     {Why  should  we  live  with  such 
hurry  and  waste  of  life?) 

Suggestion  8.  Study  the  details  of  the  word  picture  of 
Hollowell  Farm  and  of  the  Walden  home.  Explain 
Old  Cato  whose,  etc.  Give  the  date  of  the  Walden 
enterprise.  Notice  the  exquisite  description  of  the  wind. 
Describe  Thoreau's  bird  neighbors.  In  what  "fields  of 
the  imagination"  did  the  author  of  this  sketch  dwell? 
Explain,  Morning  brings  back  the  heroic  ages.  Study 
the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  the  song  of  the  mos- 
quito. Discuss  the  author's  condemnation  of  our  mode 
of  life.  What  charges  does  he  bring  against  the  post- 
office?  Notice  the  whimsical  dissertation  on  "sleepers." 
Do  you  find  any  real  truths  amid  all  this  brilliant  false 
reasoning?  Study  the  word  painting  in  the  paragraph 
beginning.  Time  is  but  the  stream.  . . . 

Note  9.  Earivansa,  a  Sanskrit  poem.  To  demonstrate  how 
simply  and  agreeably  a  man  might  live.  Such  a  mode 
of  life  as  that  pursued  by  Thoreau  was,  of  course,  utterly 
selfish  and  all  the  philosophy  to  which  it  gave  rise 
is  not  of  the  sort  to  help  along  the  march  of  progress. 
The  average  man  must  accommodate  himself  to  his 
surroundings  and  keep  in  touch  with  a  community  of 
which  he  is  an  individual  unit. 

3.  Beading.     {To  read  well ).     {BooTcs  are  the  treas- 

ured ....). 
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Suggestion  9.  Learn  what  Thoreau  says  of  the  study  of 
ancient  languages.  Give  his  definition  of  the  classics. 
What  is  Thoreau's  criticism  of  usual  reading  methods? 
Analyze  the  thought  of  the  paragraph  which  begins 
We  boast What  doe's  the  author  mean  by  uncom- 
mon schools?  What  good  advice  do  you  find  in  this 
chapter  ? 

4,    Sounds.     (My  life  itself. . .  .every  hour.) 

a.    Sounds  of  a  summer  afternoon. 

Suggestion  10.  Analyze  the  thought  of  the  first  paragraph. 
Notice  all  the  details  of  the  scene  of  paragraph  2. 
"Everything  is  transformed  into  beauty  by  the  author's 
magic  touch."  Study  paragraph  3  in  the  light  of  this 
criticism.  Note  the  specific  terms  used  in  describing 
the  sounds  of  a  summer  afternoon,  circling,  flying, 
dimples,  steals,  etc.  Notice  all  the  details  of  the  pic- 
ture. Describe  the  method  of  writing  employed  in  the 
paragraph  about  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive.  What 
train  of  thought  was  aroused  in  the  author's  mind  by 
the  passing  of  the  cars?  Explain,  We  are  all  educated 
thus  to  be  sons  of  Tell.  What  does  the  expression 
railroad  fashion  imply?  Eead  carefully  the  remarkable 
sketch  of  the  Freight  Train.  What  fanciful  metaphor 
adds  beauty  to  the  description  of  evening  sounds?  Eead 
carefully  the  paragraph  describing  the  cry  of  the  owl 
and  the  call  of  the  frogs.  Give  the  thought  in  the 
closing  paragraph.  What  impression  does  the  whole 
chapter  make  on  you? 

6.    Solitude.     (There  can  he  no  very  hlaclc  melancholy  to  him 

who  lives  in  the  midst  of  Nature  and  has  his  senses 

still.) 

Suggestion    11.     Enumerate   the    comparisons    used   by   the 

author    to    convey    an    idea    of    his    solitary    situation. 

Interpret  the  paragraph  which  begins,  /  have  occasional 

visits Identify   Goffe   and  Whalley.     What   is   the 

point  of  introducing  these  names  in  this  sketch? 

6.  Visitors:  different  types;  Thoreau's  manner  of  entertain- 

ing visitors. 
Suggestion  12.    Explain,  We  could  not  speak  low  enough  to 
be  heard.    What  leads  up  to  the  statement.  It  is  easy 
to  establish  new  and  better  customs  in  place  of  the  oldT 

7.  The  Bean-Field.     {Making  the  yellow  soil. . .  .worTc 

a.    The  poetry  of  hoeing  beans;  the  weeds. 
Suggestion  13.    Explain,  /  disturbed  the  ashes,  etc.     Hus- 
bandry is  degraded  toith  us.    Reproduce  Thoreau's  line 
of  reasoning.    Discuss  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter. 
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8.  The  Village. 

a.  Village  gossips;  vitals  of  the  village. 

b.  The  walk  from  the  village  at  night. 

c.  In  jail  for  taxes. 

Suggestion  14.  What  manner  does  Thoreau  adopt  when  de- 
scribing the  stores,  etc.,  of  the  village?  What  oppor- 
tunity for  philosophical  observations  does  Thoreau's 
arrest  furnish?     Who  paid  the  taxes  ultimately? 

Note  10.  Thoreau's  refusal  to  pay  taxes  was  his  way  of 
protesting  against  a  great  wrong.  He  dissented  from 
the  theory  of  human  government  and  from  the  practice 
of  the  American  state  which  supported  slavery. 

9.  The  Ponds. 

a.  Amusements;  the  flavor  of  huckleberries. 

b.  Walden  Pond.     {A  field  of  water. . .  .sweeps  over  it.) 

c.  Fish  in  Walden  Pond. 

d.  One  November  afternoon;  the  sacrilegious  design  of 
the  villagers. 

e.  Flint's  Pond;  White  Pond. 

Suggestion  15.  Study  carefully  the  section  describing  color. 
Notice  the  words  used  by  the  author  to  express  his 
meaning.  Study  the  epithets,  similes,  and  metaphors  of 
this  section.  What  is  the  tradition  of  Walden  Pond? 
In  describing  the  fish  in  the  pond,  w^hat  word,  unusual 
and  extremely  colloquial,  is  used  with  effect?  Learn 
the  paragraph  which  begins,  A  lake  is  the  land- 
scape's.... Give  all  the  details  in  the  picture  of  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  lake.  Note  the  specific  verbs  of 
motion  in  this  word  picture.  Explain  Boom  of  the 
water  nymphs.  Tell  the  story  which  gives  point  to 
the  allusion,  Icarian  Sea.  Reproduce  the  paragraph  on 
the  yellow  pine.  What  lesson  of  life  is  learned,  says 
Thoreau,  from  the  contemplation  of  ponds? 

10.   Baker  Farm. 

a.    Fishing  trip  to  Fair-Haven ;  In  John  Field's  hut. 

Suggestion  16.  Notice  the  word  painting  of  the  first  and 
second  paragraphs.  Repeat  the  advice  given  by  the 
guest  to  his  host.  How  much  of  it  is  good  advice? 
Ee-read  paragraphs  five,  six,  and  seven.  Explain,  Until 
their  feet  get  talaria  to  their  heels. 
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11.  Brute  Keighbors. 

a.    The  Battle  of  the  Ants. 

Suggestion  17.  Omit  the  chapter  entitled  "Highefr  Laws." 
How  does  the  chapter  under  consideration  open?  What 
is  the  effect  of  such  an  opening?  Ee-read  carefully 
the  "Battle  of  the  Ants."  From  what  source  does  the 
author  draw  his  illustrations  for  this  episode?  Ex- 
plain, Every  ant  was  a  Buttrick. 

Note  11.  Pilpay.  The  supposed  author  of  Indian  Beast 
Fables,  in  which  the  episodes  are  intended  to  convey 
useful  moral  lesson.  The  Battle  of  the  Ants  is  written 
in  imitation  of  the  heroic  style  of  Homer's  "Iliad." 
The  battle  is  described  with  the  same  grand  style  that 
a  writer  would  use  in  describing  a  conflict  of  heroes. 
Red  republicans,  the  revolutionists  of  France.  Black 
imperialists,  those  who  favored  an  empire  or  monarchy. 

12.  House-Warming. 

a.  Fruits  of  October. 

b.  Building  a  chimney. 

e.    The  Walden  hut  in  winter.    (Should  not  every  depart- 
ment, .rafters? 

d.  The  house  of  the  author's  dreams. 

e.  The  freezing  of  the  pond;  keeping  the  fire;  the  wood- 
pile. 

Suggestion  18.  Study  the  exquisite  simile  in  paragraph  4. 
Ke-read  the  description  of  the  house  of  the  author's 
dreams.  Explain,  /  sacrificed  it  to  Vulcan,  for  it  was 
past  serving  the  god  Terminus,  i.  e.,  I  burned  it,  for  it 
was  of  no  use  a^  a  fence.  What  does  the  author  say 
of  the  New  England  veneration  for  wood?  Learn,  the 
lines  on  "Smoke." 

13.  Winter  Animals. 

a.  The  frozen  pond;  sounds  of  a  winter  night  in  the 
woods. 

b.  The  animals  in  the  winter  woods. 

Suggestion  19.  Omit  the  preceding  chapter.  Enumerate  the 
sounds  of  the  winter  night,  using  the  word  employed 
by  Thoreau  to  designate  each.  Can  you  think  of  any 
other  word  that  might  be  substituted?  State  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  words  in  italics,  barking  raggedly, 
ranged  over  the  snow-crust,  coursing  over  the  roof,  brisk 
about,  threading  all  the  woods.  Describe  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  red  squirrel.  How  does  the  author 
designate  the  movement  of  the  partridge? 
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14.    Spring. 

a.  Signs  of  Spring;  the  breaking  of  the  ice  in  the  pond. 

b.  Story  of  Fair-Haven  Pond. 

c.  The  first  sparrow  of  Spring;  the  robin  at  the  end  of  a 
summer  day. 

d.  The  soaring  hawk. 

Suggestion  20.  Ke-read  the  description  of  thawing  sand  and 
clay.  No  wonder  that  the  earth  expresses  itself  out- 
wardly in  leaves,  etc.  Carry  out  the  author's  thought. 
What  does  the  author  consider  the  iirst  tender  signs  of 
the  infant  year?  What  does  he  describe  as  decent  weeds 
which  widowed  Nature  wears?  Give  his  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  winter  are 
suggestive  of  a  fragile  delicacy.  Study  the  description 
of  a  grass-blade  and  the  beautiful  simile  that  closes 
the  paragraph.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  birds  and  beasts 
mentioned  in  this  chapter.  With  how  many  are  you 
acquainted? 

16.    Conclusion. 

a.  If  you  would  learn^  etc. . .  .Explore  thyself. 

b.  What  Thoreau  learned  by  his  experiment:  In  propor- 
tion as  one  simplifies  his  life,  the  laws  of  the  universe 
will  appear  less  complex. 

c.  Let  every  one  mind  his  own  business,  and  endeavor  to 
he  what  he  was  made. 

d.  However  mean  your  life  is,  meet  it  and  live  it;  do  not 
shun  it  and  call  it  hard  names. 

e.  Superfluous  wealth  can  huy  superfluities  only. 

f.  Only  that  day  dawns  to  ivhich  we  are  awake. 

Note  12.  When  Thoreau  left  his  hut  it  was  bought  by  a 
Scotch  gardener,  who  carried  it  off  a  little  w^ay  and 
used  it  as  a  cottage.  Then  a  farmer  bought  it,  moved 
it  still  farther  away  and  converted  it  into  a  tool  house. 
A  heap  of  stones  marks  the  site  of  the  hut  on  the  shore 
of  Walden  Pond. 

Note  13.  "The  radical  vice  of  Thoreau's  theory  of  life  was 
that  he  confounded  physical  with  spiritual  remoteness 
from  men.  A  man  is  far  enough  withdrawn  from  his 
fellows  if  he  keep  himself  clear  of  their  weaknesses.. 
He  is  not  so  truly  withdrawn  as  exiled,  if  he  refuses 
to  share   in  their  strength.    .    .    , 

"While  he  studied  with  respectful  attention  the  minks 
and  woodchucks,  his  neighbors,  he  looked  with  utter 
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contempt  on  the  august  drama  of  destiny  of  which  his 
country  was  the  scene,  and  on  which  the  curtain  had 
already  risen." — James  Russell  Lowell. 


C.     SECOND  HEADING. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REFLECTIONS:  APHORISMS: 
WORD  PICTURES :  PASSAGES  FOR  CLASS- 
ROOM READING :   LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 

I.    Philosophical  Reflections. 

Suggestion  21.  State  the  circumstances  that  g-ives  rise  to 
each. 

1.  What  a  man  thinks  of  himself. ...  (1). 

2.  Most  of  the  luxuries. ..  .mankind.    (1). 

3.  The  life  which  men  praise.  . .  .others?     (1). 

4.  It  is  the  luxurious  and  dissipated  who  set  the  fashion 

which  the  herd  so  diligently  follow. 

5.  I  would  rather  sit  on  a  pumpkin. . .  .all  the  way.     (1)', 

6.  More  sensible. . .  .of  life.     (1). 

7.  There  are  a  thousand. . .  .relieve.     (1). 

8.  What  should  we  think thoughts?     (2). 

9.  To  him  whose. . .  .sleep.     (2). 

10.  A  man  thinking.  . .  .in  the  desert.     (5). 

11.  Not  till  we  are  lost. . .  .relations.     (5). 

12.  So  our  human  life.  . . .  (Spring). 

Note  14.  "Thoreau's  philosophy  is  possible  only  to  one  who 
recognizes  no  social  obligations.  His  criticism  of  civili- 
zation is  destructive,  not  helpful.  To  abandon  civili- 
zation entirelj"^  will  not  correct  its  vices." 

The  early  New  Englanders  were  compelled  by  the 
necessity  of  their  situation  to  devote  all  their  ener- 
gies, mental  as  well  as  physical,  to  the  tremendous 
national  tasks  which  lay  at  their  hand.  No  class  was 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  unremitting  labor ;  and 
]  their    educational   system,    of   which   they   were   justly 

proud,  developed  in  accordance  with  utilitarian  stand- 
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ards.  The  philosophy  of  Thoreau  was  in  revolt  against 
the  intellectual  spirit  developed  under  such  conditions 
— its  fixed  formulas,  its  contefmpt  for  the  imagination, 
its  dislike  of  speculative  thought,  its  veneration  of 
authority,  which  kept  New  England  intellectually  colo- 
nial after  half  a  century  of  vigorous  commercial  and 
political  independence. 

II.    Aphorisms. 

Suggestion  22.  Define  the  word  aphorism.  State  the  point 
which  each  of  the  following  illustrates.  Put  each  into 
literal  language. 

1.  As  if  you  could  kill  time  without  injuring  eternity. 

2.  It  is  never  too  late  to  give  up  my  prejudices. 

3.  When  the  soldier  is  hit  by  a  cannon-ball,  rags  are  as 

becoming  as  purple. 

4.  Men  have  become  the  tools  of  their  tools. 

5.  The  man  whose  horse  trots  a  mile  a  minute  does  not 

carry  the  most  important  messages. 

6.  Morning  brings  back  the  heroic  ages. 

7.  Time  is  but  the  stream  I  go  a-fishing  in. 

8.  Most  men  do  not  know  that  any  nation  but  the  He- 

brews has  had  a  scripture. 

9.  Our  horizon  is  never  quite  at  our  elbows. 

10.  A  man  sits  as  many  risks  as  he  runs. 

11.  If  you  would  know  the  flavor  of  huckleberries,  ask  the 

cowboy  or  the  partridge, 

12.  There  was  never  but  one  opportunity  of  a  kind. 

13.  After  all  our  discoveries  and  inventions,  no  man  will 

go  by  a  pile  of  wood. 

14.  You  can  always  see  a  face  in  the  fire. 

15.  If  you  give  money,  spend  yourself  with  it. 

III.     Word  Pictures, 

1.  The  Hallowell  Place;  The  Unplastered  Cabin;  Wal- 
den Pond;  The  Song  of  the  Mosquito;  A  Eeverie  in  My 
Sunny  Doorway ;  Walden  Woods ;  At  My  Window  this  Sum- 
mer Afternoon;  Commerce;  The  Bean  Field;  The  Song  of 
the  Brown  Thrasher ;  Baker  Farm ;  The  Rainbow  Arch ;  The 
Battle  of  the  Ants;  First  Sparrow  of  Spring;  The  Breaking 
of  the  Ice  in  Walden  Pond. 
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IV.     Passages  fob  Class-Koom  Eeading. 

1.  Eailway  Sleepers  (2). 

2.  Eeflections  Aroused  by  a  Locomotive  Whistle  (4). 

3.  The  Passing  of  a  Freight  Train  (4). 

4.  The  Owls  (4). 

5.  The  Crowing  of  the  Cock  (4) . 

6.  Loneliness  (5). 

7.  The  Canadian  Woodchopper  (5). 

8.  The  Walk  from  the  Village  (6). 

9.  The  Bean  Field  (7). 

10.  Scenery  of  Walden  (7). 

11.  Indian  Fable  (7). 

12.  The  Glassy  Surface  of  the  Lake  (7). 

13.  The  Eainbow  Arch  (8). 

14.  Brute  Neighbors  (10). 

15.  Battle  of  the  Ants  (10). 

16.  Gathering  Fruits  (11). 

17.  Freezing  of  the  Pond  (11). 

18.  Winter  Animals  (12). 

19.  Breaking  of  the  Ice  (13). 

20.  Conclusion. 

V.    Quoted  Criticisms. 

1.  Thoreau  must  always  be  read,  whether  lovingly  or  in- 
terestedly, for  he  has  all  the  amiable  charm,  the  strange  sat- 
urninity,  the  contradictions,  austerities,  and  delightful  sur- 
prises, of  Nature  herself. 

2.  Walden  abounds  in  felicitous  descriptions  of  the  sea- 
sons and  the  scenery,  and  fresh  and  penetrating  observations 
on  the  wild  life  about  him. 

3.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  delicious  piece  of  brag  in 
our  literature. 

4.  There  is  always  some  tinge  of  humor  lurking  behind 
Thoreau's  cynicism.  His  paragraphs  end  with  almost  startling 
abruptness.  Walden  is  distinguished  for  its  terseness  and 
directness  of  style  and  diction. 
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5.  Thoreau  has  exquisite  mechanical  skill  in  the  shaping 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

6.  Mr.  Thoreau  dedicated  his  genius  with  such  entire  love 
to  the  fields,  hills,  and  waters  of  his  native  town,  that  he 
made  them  known  and  interesting  to  all  reading  Americans 
and  to  people  over  the  sea. 

7.  "He  saw  the  partridge  drum  in  the  woods; 

He  heard  the  woodcock's  evening  hymn; 
He  found  the  tawny  thrushes'  broods ; 
And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him ; 
What  others  did  at  distance  hear, 
And  guessed  within  the  thicket's  gloom, 
Was  shown  to  this  philosopher. 
And  at  his  bidding  seemed  to  come." 

D.     SUPPLEMEN^TAEY  WORK. 
TEST  QUESTIONS:   THEME  SUBJECTS. 

I.    Test  Questions. 

1.  To  what  department  of  literature  does  Walden  belong? 
Compare  it  with  the  other  books  which  you  have  read  in  your 
English  work.     State  the  significance  of  the  title. 

2.  Write  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Thoreau.  Describe 
his  manner  of  living.  Mention  some  of  his  peculiar  ideas. 
Discuss  his  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 

3.  Give  a  pen  picture  of  Thoreau. 

4.  Study  the  biography  of  Thoreau.  Name  and  identify 
the  three  men  in  whom  he  took  the  greatest  interest. 

5.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  led  by  Thoreau  after  he  left 
Walden  Pond.  Where  is  he  buried  ?  Near  what  distinguished 
people  does  he  lie? 

6.  Carry  out  the  thought  expressed  by  Thoreau  when  he 
says,  in  chapter  1,  Men  have  become  the  tools  of  their  tools. 

7.  What  is  the  application  of  the  story  found  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  chapter  one? 

8.  It  is  said  of  Walden  that  its  pages  are  full  of  destruc- 
tive not  helpful  criticism.    Explain  and  discuss. 
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9.  Read  Emerson's  poem  "Woodnotes."  What  does  Emer- 
son say  of  Thoreau  in  these  verses? 

10.  In  arranging  chapter  1  for  classroom  work,  what 
portions  would  you  omit? 

11.  Explain  the  following  allusions  and  give  the  context 
for  each:  Winslow  and  Massasoit;  sons  of  Tell;  Antaeus; 
Castalian  Fountain;  Phaeton;  Moore  of  Moore  Hall;  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini ;  Buttrick ;  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill ;  The 
Hesperides. 

12.  Follow  out  each  line  of  thought  pursued  by  Thoreau 
in  his  description  of  the  situation  of  his  cabin  and  his  mode 
of  life  there  (2). 

13.  "Interesting  alike  for  originality  of  genius  and  for 
eccentricity  in  human  relations."  Cite  anecdotes  in  proof 
of  this  statement. 

14.  What  do  you  learn  from  Walden  of  the  characteristics 
and  habits  of  the  owl,  the  cock,  the  hawk? 

15.  "Thoreau's  quotations  are  always  nuggets  of  the 
purest  ore."  Explain  this  statement.  Quote  four  quotations 
used  in  Walden  and  give  the  context  for  each. 

16.  "His  metaphors  and  images  are  always  fresh  from  the 
soil."  Show  that  this  statement  is  true  by  quoting  twenty 
such  metaphors  and  images. 

17.  In  the  chapter  on  "Walden  Pond/'  Thoreau  says,  "Fit 
studies  for  Michael  Angelo."  What  would  be  fit  studies  for 
Michael  Angelo? 

18.  In  what  remarkable  paragraph  does  Thoreau  sym- 
bolize the  various  disappointments  of  his  life?  (I  long  ago 
lost  a  hound,  a  hay  horse,  and  a  turtle  dove. . . . ) 

19.  What  effect  upon  the  value  of  Thoreau's  philosophy  of 
life  has  the  sentence,  I  borrowed  an  axe? 

20.  Point  out  those  portions  of  the  book  which  you  found 
most  interesting. 

21.  If  you  were  to  draw  illustrations  for  Walden,  what 
portions  of  the  book  would  you  illustrate  ?  Describe  the  com- 
position of  ten  such  pictures  and  give  a  title  to  each. 

22.  Choose  fifteen  pages  from  Walden  which  seem  to  you 
desirable  for  classroom  reading. 
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23.  Add  fifteen  more  philosophical  reflections  to  the  list 
given  in  C  of  this  outline.  Add  ten  more  to  the  list  of  word 
pictures. 

24.  When  was  Walden  written  ?  Make  a  list  of  the  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  of  which  Thoreau  knew  nothing. 

25.  Give  your  own  opinion  of  Thoreau's  philosophy,  of 
his  manner  of  living,  of  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow  men. 


II.    Theme  Subjects. 

1.  Concord  in  Literature  and  History. 

2.  Sleepy  Hollow. 

3.  Life  of  Henry  Thoreau. 

4.  Emerson's  Estimate  of  Thoreau  from  "Woodnotes." 

5.  Railroad  Development  in  New  England  since  Thoreau's 

Day. 

6.  Manners  and  Customs  of  Thoreau's  Day. 

7.  Ponds  that  I  Have  Known.  ^ 

8.  Sights  and  Sounds  of  a  Winter  Day  in  the  Woods. 

9.  The  United  States  During  1845-1847. 

10.  Nature  Studies  from  Walden. 

11.  Value  of  Walden  in  the  Class-Room. 

12.  A  man  thinking  or  working  is  always  alone,  let  him 

he  where  he  will. 


<f>iiiniiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiii[4> 


Suggestions  for  School  Discipline 

A.  S.  Martin,  Supeeintendent  Schools,  !N^oreistowk",  Pa. 

|iBiuiiiiiiiaimimniit|  QOD  order  in  the  schoolroom  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  good  school  work.  Every  teacher  must 
expect  to  have  some  pupils  who  disregard  the  rulea 
of  school.     In  a  group  of  thirty  or  forty  there  are 

§1 iiiauiiiiiiiiiii^   always   some   who   are   inclined  to  be  noisy,   im- 

I  I    pudent,  mischievous,  revengeful,  and  dishonest.  It 

is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  train  these  pupils  to 
virtuous  habits  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  train  them 
to  read,  cipher  and  do  the  other  school  or  academic  exercises. 

The  good  order  of  the  school  depends  much  more  upon  the 
teacher  than  upon  any  other  element  such  as  supplies,  furniture, 
or  even  the  parents  themselves.  There  are  certain  elements  of 
character  and  attributes  of  mind  that  are  essential  to  a  teacher 
who  would  control  not  only  well  but  ethically. 

A  teacher  must  have  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  ordinary  virtues 
of  life  such  as  sincerity,  honesty,  truthfulness,  cleanliness,  ordili- 
ness  in  all  things,  and  a  warm  and  sympathetic  interest  in  children 
and  humanity  whatever  class  it  may  represent.  A  teacher  who 
hates  a  pupil  or  finds  a  pupil  repulsive  cannot  hope  to  be  of  much 
service  to  that  particular  pupil.  The  probabilities  are  that  the 
reaction  of  the  pupil  will  be  in  kind  but  expressed  in  rude  and 
sometimes  very  objectionable  ways.  This  will  be  so  because  the 
pupil  is  in  a  sense  ignorant  and  has  not  learned  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  society. 

Certain  preliminaries  ought  to  be  observed  by  all  teachers  who 
wish  to  control  their  schools  rationally.  The  teacher  ought  to  be 
careful  in  his  personal  appearance,  his  position  before  the  class, 
his  movements,  and  particularly  in  his  speech  and  temper.  He 
must  control  himself  if  he  wishes  to  successfully  control  others. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  and  after  the  close  of  the 
sessions  he  should  spend  some  time  in  preparing  the  work  for  the 
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next  day.  When  the  school  session  begins  there  should  be  at 
hand  and  convenient  all  the  supplies  that  may  be  needed  during 
the  day  such  as  paper  of  different  sizes,  paper  for  lead  pencils 
and  for  ink,  pens  and  pen-holders,  lead  pencils,  etc.  I  said  papers 
of  different  sizes.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  use  paper  it  will  not 
do  to  cut  it  or  tear  it  into  halves  or  quarters  when  the  class  is 
ready  for  work.  This  delays  the  work.  It  is  an  opportune  time 
for  pupils  to  go  into  disorder.  Search  for  pencils  or  shortness  of 
supplies  will  also  tend  to  confusion. 

A  floor  that  is  littered  with  paper  is  indicative  of  lack  of  con- 
trol. Before  the  pupils  leave  the  room  they  should  be  required  to 
pick  up  the  paper  on  the  floor  without  any  comment.  This  is  a 
practical  lesson  in  orderliness.  The  unadjusted  window-shades 
often  are  indicative  of  indifference  of  the  teacher.  The  books  on 
the  teacher's  desk  and  the  papers  in  the  desk  reflect  the  mind  of 
the  teacher.  The  confused  condition  of  the  cloakrooms,  the  in- 
different placement  of  the  clothing,  the  disordered  desks  of  the 
pupils,  all  are  a  reflection  of  lack  of  appreciation  of  ordiliness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Disheveled  hair,  dirty  faces,  unclean  hands,  tend  to  disorder. 
They  suggest  a  lack  of  self-respect  which  is  always  conductive  to 
poor  conduct.  Respect  for  self  is  a  basic  requirement  for  physical 
and  mental  improvement  as  well  as  for  moral  and  social  fltness. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  pupils  to  read  and  recite  seated 
until  proper  control  is  gained.  This  eliminates  the  time  lost  in 
rising  and  sitting  down  and  the  noise  incident  to  the  kicking  of 
the  desks  and  the  slamming  of  the  seats  during  the  rising  and 
sitting  down.  This  plan  also  tends  to  continuity  of  thought.  The 
fatigue  in  this  case  incident  to  the  particular  ^lesson  or  exercise 
should  be  relieved  by  suitable  physical  exercises  or  calesthenics. 

The  teacher  should  not  talk  too  much.  When  she  does  talk  she 
should  speak  in  an  interesting  manner  and  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  say.  One  attempt  to  ask  a  question  as  a  rule  should  be 
sufficient.  The  repetition  of  questions  as  a  rule  has  a  tendency 
to  make  at  least  some  of  the  children  indifferent  to  the  original 
question  or  the  original   direction.     They  will  not  attend   im- 
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mediately  because  they  expect  the  teacher  to  repeat  the  question, 
re-pronounce  the  words,  or  repeat  the  direction.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable in  pronouncing  or  spelling  a  series  of  words  to  say,  "the 
next  word  is,"  "the  next  word  is,"  etc.  "The  next  word  is,"  in 
this  case,  is  a  waste  of  time  and  eifort  and  a  thoughtful  teacher 
will  eliminate  all  such  expressions. 

A  teacher  after  the  school  session  and  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  schools  on  the  next  day  ought  to  carefully  plan  his  work  for, 
the  next  day.  He  should  know  the  points  of  the  lesson  which  he 
desires  to  develop  before  he  meets  his  class.  Not  only  should  he 
know  the  points  of  the  lesson  but  he  should  have  a  pretty  definite 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will  attempt  to  develop  these 
points.  Without  this  preparation  his  teaching  is  nothing  more 
than  chance  and  his  discipline  may  suffer  much  on  account  of  this 
unsystematic  procedure. 

It  is  not  a  wise  plan  to  place  an  objectionable  boy  among 
children  whose  deportment  is  good.  Virtue  in  deportment  should 
not  be  recognized  by  subjecting  the  individual  to  the  annoyance 
of  a  mischievous  boy.  I  suggest  that  the  pupils  whose  conduct  is 
objectionable  be  placed  in  the  first  seats  accross  the  room.  The 
teacher  should  occupy  a  position  in  front  of  the  room  and  see  what 
is  going  on  in  the  school  and  eliminate  at  once  from  the  room  the 
pupil  who  is  a  disturber  of  the  well  being  of  the  school.  Without 
comment  the  objectionable  pupil  should  be  told  in  a  courteous  tone 
to  report  to  the  principal.  The  teacher  should  make  a  memo- 
random  of  the  offense.  If  the  boy  returns  to  the  room  and  again 
becomes  an  offender  he  should  be  dismissed  and  when  he  is  deemed 
beyond  control,  the  teacher  should  recommend  his  permanent  elim- 
ination from  her  school. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  teacher  cannot  con- 
trol in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  truant  that  is  forced  back  to 
school  needs  an  intelligent  treatment  of  an  entirely  different  type 
than  the  child  who  is  by  nature  and  home  training  courteous, 
obliging  and  obedient.  The  teacher  will  do  as  great  service  and 
possibly  greater  if  she  reform  a  truant  and  a  law-breaker  than  if 
she  simply  trains  and  educates  those  who  are  by  nature  and 
training  normal  in  their  conduct. 


The  Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools  of  Great  Britain  and  America 

(Two  important  reports  of  interest  to  administrators 
and  teachers). 

Earl  E.  Glenn,  the  Lincoln  ScTrooL  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  Univeksity. 

OUTLINE 

I.  Science  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Great  Britain. 

A.  Science  in  the  secondary  school. 

B.  Science  course,  ages  12  to  15. 

C.  Science  course,  ages  15  to  18. 

II.  Science  in  the  secondary  schools  of  America. 

A.  Science  as  a  whole  in  secondary  education. 

B.  Contribution  of  science  to  general  education. 

C.  Science  sequences  recommended. 

(1)  Junior-senior  high  school. 

(2)  Large  four  year  high  school. 

(3)  Four  year  high  school  of  medium  size. 

(4)  Small  high  school.  ■ 

D.  The  principal  courses  in  science. 

E.  The  science  teacher. 

r.     Defects  and  remedies  in  education. 

T.     Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Great  Britain. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  science  function  in  the  education  of 
pupils  of  high  school  age  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  in 
two  recent  reports  dealing  with  the  reorganization  of  science  in 
secondary  schools. 
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The  first  report,^  whicli  was  published  more  than  two  years  ago 
but  has  received  almost  no  attention  in  American  journals,  is  en- 
titled "JSTatural  Science  in  Education,"  and  is  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  !N^atural  Science  in  the  Educational  System  of 
Great  Britain.  This  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  August,  1916,  and  issued  its  report  in  1918,  Sir  J.  J» 
Thomson,  who  is  well  known  for  his  great  discoveries  in  physics, 
as  well  as  for  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  was  appointed  to  advise  what  measures  are 
needed  to  promote  the  study  of  science  with  respect  to  the  needs  of 
a  liberal  education,  to  the  advancement  of  pure  science,  and  to  the 
development  of  the  trades,  industries,  and  professions  which  de- 
pend upon  applied  science. 

The  final  report  is  a  volume  consisting  of  272  pages  which 
represents  the  labor  of  many  able  men  and  women.  The  import- 
ance of  this  report  has  been  appreciated  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  almost  the  entire  report^  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

We  quote  a  few  statements  from  the  "Summary  of  Principal 
Conclusions"  (Chapter  VI,  pages  237-8). 
A.     Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

"Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  for  all  pupils  in  state-aided 

secondary  schools  a  school  life  beginning  not  later  than  12" 

and  extending  at  least  to  16. 

"In  all  secondary  schools  for  the  boys,  the  time  given  to 

science  should  be  not  less  than  4  periods  in  the  first  year 

from  12  to  16,  and  not  less  than  6  periods  in  the  three 

succeeding  years. 

"Increased   attention   should  be  given  to   the  teaching  of 

science  in  girls'  schools. 
"In  girls'  schools  with  a  24-hour  school  week  not  less  than 
3  hours  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  science  in  the 
period  12-16." 

1  Th'  iDHon,  Sir  J.  J.,  and  Committee,  Natural  Science  in  Education,  His  Majesty's  Sta< 
tionery  Office,  London.    Price  is  6d. 

2  NmT'  ral  Science  Teachine;  in  Great  Britain,  Bulletin  1919,  No.  6S, GoTemment  Printing^ 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    Price,  16c. 
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B.  Science  Course,  ages  12  to  15. 

"The  science  work  for  pupils  under  16  should  be  planned  as 
a  self-contained  course,  and  should  include  besides  physics 
and  chemistry,  some  study  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

"More  attention  should  be  directed  to  those  aspects  of  the 
sciences  which  bear  directly  on  the  objects  and  experiences 
of  every  day  life. 

"There  should  be  as  close  correlation  as  possible  between  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  at  all  stages  in  school 
work." 

C.  Science  Course,  ages  16  to  18. 

"The  amount  of  time  devoted  from  16  to  18  to  the  subject  or 
subjects  in  which  a  pupil  is  specializing  should  be  not  less 
than  one-half  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  school  week. 

"Those  specializing  in  science  should  continue  some  literacy 
study,  and  those  specializing  in  literary  subjects  should 
give  some  time  to  science  work  of  an  appropriate  kind. 

"Pupils  who  do  advanced  work  in  science  should  be  enabled 
to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German." 

II.     Science  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  America. 

The  second  report^  to  which  we  wish  to  refer  is  a  more  recent 
publication  entitled  "Reorganization  of  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools."  This  publication  is  one  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.  This 
American  report  was  prepared  by  a  science  committee  of  4Y  mem- 
bers with  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell  of  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  as  chairman.  The  work  of  this  committee  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  years  and  now  that  the  report  has  been 
approved  by  the  Reviewing  Committee  of  the  Commission  of  Re- 
organization of  Secondary  Education,  the  report  is  issued  for 
public  distribution. 

3  Caldwell,  Otis  W.,  and  Committee.    R«*organization  of  Science  in  Secondary  SchoolB 
Balletia  1920,  No.  20.    Qoyernment  Printing  Offlce,  Wasbingrton,  D.  C.    Price,  10  cents. 
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A.  Science  as  a  Whole  in  Secondary  Education. 

The  report  states  that  there  is  great  need  for  reorganizing 
the  science  courses  of  the  secondary  schools  because  of: 

(1)  The  variation  of  purposes  for  which  science  was 

taught. 

(2)  The  increasing  number  of  sciences  offered. 

(3)  The  development  of  intensive  specialization  within 

the  sciences. 

(4)  The  lack  of  sequence  in  the  order  of  teaching  the 

various  sciences. 
[(5)  The  wide  variation  in  content  and  method. 

B.  Contribution  of  Science  to  General  Education. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  science  instruction  should  con- 
tribute to  six  chief  objectives  in  general  education  as 
follows : 

(1)  Health:      Topics    dealing   with   health    should    be 

taught  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  in  at  least 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  four  year  high 
school. 

(2)  Worthy  home  memberships     The  conveniences  that 

make  the  modern  home  comfortable  and  attractive 
require  science  for  their  full  appreciation  and  in- 
telligent use. 

(3)  Vocation:     Science  should  be  so  represented  as  to 

be  of  direct  assistance  in  the  wise  selection  of  vo- 
cation. 

(4)  Citizenship:  Students  should  acquire  a  more  intelli- 

gent appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
scientist  and  technologist. 

(5)  Use  of  leisure  time :    Science  should  be  taught  so  as 

to  suggest  useful  and  pleasurable  avocations. 

(6)  Ethical  characters     The  science  course  should  con- 

tribute to  an  adequate  conception  of  truth  an  a 
working  confidence  in  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 
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C.     Science  Sequences  Recommended. 

(1)  Junior-senior  high  school. 

Seventh  year:     General  science,  hygiene  included,  three 

periods  per  week. 
Eighth  year:     General  science,  hygiene  included,   three 

periods  per  week. 
Note — In  case  general  science  is  not  carried  through 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  it  may  be  given  five 
periods  per  week. 
IN'inth  year:     Biology,  including  hygiene.     Courses  may 

consist  of  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 
Tenth  year,  eleventh  year,  twelfth  year :    Elective  courses 

as  follows: 

(a)  Chemistry — Genera(l      chemistry      and      special 
courses. 

(b)  Physics — General  physics  and  special  courses. 

(c)  General  geography,  or  physiography. 

(d)  Advanced  biological  science. 

(2)  Large  four  year  high  school. 

Eirst  year:  General  science,  including  hygiene. 

Second  year:     Biology,  including  hygiene.     Courses  may 

consist  of  general  biology,  botany,  or  zoology. 
Third  year,  fourth  year:     Elective  courses  as  follows: 

(a)  Chemistry. 

(b)  Physics. 

(c)  General  geography  or  physiography, 
^(d)     Advanced  biological  sciences. 

(3)  Four  year  high  school  of  medium  size. 
First  year:     General  sciences. 

Second  year:     Biology. 
Third  year:     Chemistry. 
Fourth  year:   Physics. 

(4)  Small  high  school. 
First  year :    General  sciences. 

Second  year:  Biology.  ,- 
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Third  year,  fourth  year:  Chemistry  and  physics.  It  is 
desirable  to  alternate  the  courses  in  chemistry  a^nd 
physics  in  alternate  years. 

D.  The  Principal  Courses  in  Science. 

Part  II  of  the  reports  concerns  the  details  of  the  principal 
courses  in  science,  namely:  general  science,  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics.  Several  pages  are  devoted  to  each 
science  in  discussing  the  selection  and  organization  of 
subject  matter,  methods  of  teaching,  type  topics,  aims,  ex- 
cursions, etc. 

E.  The  Science  Teacher. 

At  the  end  of  the  report,  there  is  a  brief  appendix  dealing 
with  the  science  teacher,  his  training,  and  professional 
development. 

F.  Defects  in  American  Education  and  Remedies  for  Them. 
In  discussing  the  defects  in  American  education*  a  well 

known  educator  mentions: 

(1)  Bad  diet. 

(2)  Infant  mortality. 

(3)  Eeeble  efforts  of  state  and  nation  in  combating 
tuberculosis. 

(4)  Popular  ignorance  of  veneral  diseases. 

(5)  Lack  of  manual  skill. 

(6)  Little  training  of  the  senses. 

(7)  1^0  habitual  accuracy  of  observation  or  statement. 

Finally,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  high  school  science, 
we  have  two  reports  issued  by  independent  committees  of  two 
great  nations,  in  which  practically  the  same  science  program  is 
advocated  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  respective  nations.  If 
the  suggestions  of  these  committees  could  be  put  into  intelligent 
operation  at  once,  the  defects  mentioned  above  might  be  remedied 
in  an  effective  manner  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

1  Eliot,  Charles  W.  Certain  defects  in  American  education  and  tlie  remedies  for  them. 
Teachers'  Leaflet,  Xo.  6,  Bureau  of  Education,  Wasbiigcon,  D.  C. 
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The  "project-method''  is  apparently  becoming  increasingly  pop- 
ular,— as  it  should,  since  it  is  inherently  useful  and  valuable  as 
an  educational  plan.  It  is  having  a  new  demonstration  in  a  Massar 
chusetts  school,  which  has  been  fittingly  described  in  print  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "The  Junior  Civic  League,"  by  M.  G.  Ford,  Sixth 
Grade,  Wells  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  the  said  pamphlet  being  issued  in 
a  "First  Series"  of  "Sample  Projects,"  under  copyright,  by  James 
Fleming  Hosic,  506  West  69th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  This  pamphlet 
gives  a  most  entertaining  and  suggestive  account  of  how  the  pupils 
of  the  above-named  school  organized  themselves  into  a  definite  com- 
munity where  laws  for  the  good  of  all  might  be  enacted  and  where 
trial  might  be  made,  by  the  school,  of  the  projects  which  had  been 
suggested  when  it  "had  become  evident  to  us  that  many  of  the  outside 
influences  at  clubs,  lectures,  and  so-called  social  service  houses,  and 
even  in  the  homes,  were  fostering  un-American  principles  and  ralical 
ideas  which  were  most  detrimental  to  the  pupils  who  would  be  the 
future  citizens  of  our  great  republic." 

The  first  thing  was  selecting  a  name,  and  "The  Junior  Civic  League" 
was  chosen  as  the  best  one  suggested.  As  leaders  were  necessary  nine 
members  were  appointed, — ^the  Chairman,  to  hold  office  as  the  highest 
authority  in  the  League;  a  "Good  Citizens"  committee,  a  "Board  of 
Health,"  "Public  Works  Department,"  "Library  Department,"  and 
an  "Entertainment  Committee"  were  created.  The  opportunity  to 
gain  information  and  to  form  definite  impressions  as  to  the  working 
of  a  "town  meeting"  was  found  in  the  meetings  of  the  League  and 
its  Committees.  The  Good  Citizens  Committee  promote  a  spirit 
patriotism,  thrift,  obedience  to  law,  honesty  and  order  in  the  school. 
The  Board  of  Health  looks  after  such  matters  as  personal  cleanliness, 
the  nails,  the  shoes  of  the  pupils,  the  teeth,  eyes,  etc.  The  Public 
Works  Department  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  schoolroom, 
the  desks,  plants,  and  the  school  yard,  etc.  The  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee plans  Friday  afternoon  and  holiday  entertainments,  celebra- 
tions, and  the  like.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  pupils  of  this  school  in  their  work.  They  are  actually  "doing 
things,"  not  simply  being  told  about  them.  We  can  see  how  it  be- 
comes a  hardship  to  stay  away  from  school, — instead  of  a  "streak  of 
luck"  to  get  out  of  going  to  the  sessions  for  a  day,  or  a  week.  The 
detailed  reports  of  the  work  of  the  above-mentioned  committees,  and 
the  full  account  of  this  specific  example  of  an  applied  "Project- 
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Method,"  discreetly  supervised,  makes  interesting  reading.  The  plan 
can  be  adapted  to  any  average  community  and  would,  in  our  opinion, 
work  wonders  in  the  way  of  increased  interest  and  intelligence  in 
regard  to  all  matters  of  good  citizenship. 


President  Butler's  definition  of  education  has  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  and  elicited  much  favorable  comment.  Albeit,  the  term 
has  been  defined  times  without  number  for  almost  two  and  a  half 
millenniums.  E.  R.  Sill  once  wrote:  "An  educated  man — ^what  is  it 
that  we  understand  by  the  phrase  ?  If  it  would  not  be  easy  to  set  down 
all  that  it  connotes  in  our  various  minds,  we  shall  probably  agree  that 
it  includes,  among  other  things,  such  qualities  as  these:  a  certain 
largeness  of  vision;  an  acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
world;  the  application  of  principles;  the  power  and  habit  of  inde- 
pendent thought;  the  freedom  from  personal  provincialisms  and  the 
recognition  of  the  other  point  of  view;  an  underlying  nobleness  of 
intention  and  the  persistence  of  noble  aims."  Ruskin  once  wrote: 
"No  one  is  truly  educated  unless  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do, 
when  he  ought  to  do  it,  whether  he  wants  to  do  it  or  not."  Huxley 
believed  that  "the  man  has  a  liberal  education  whose  body  has  been 
so  trained  in  youth  that  it  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will  and  does 
with  ease  and  pleasure  all  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of; 
whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of 
equal  strength  and  in  smooth  running  order,  ready,  like  a  steam- 
engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work  and  to  spin  the  gossamer 
as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is  stored  with 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  her  opera- 
tions; one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose 
passions  have  been  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  a  tender  conscience ;  one  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness  and  to  esteem  others 
as  himself."  The  fundamental  question  here,  however,  is  whether 
these  definitions  do  not  refer  to  enlightenment  rather  than  to  educa- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  the  man  who  is  enlightened  belongs  to  a 
higher  type  than  does  he  who  is  merely  educated.  People  sometimes 
speak  of  an  "educated  dog,"  or  of  an  "educated  horse,"  but  nobody 
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ever  refers  to  an  enlightened  brute.  Enlightenment  may  be  the 
result  of  a  small  amount  of  knowledge;  but  education  certainly  is 
not. — Contributed. 


A  dozen  years  ago  the  pure  elective  system  prevailed  in  Harvard 
College.  The  student  had  virtually  complete  freedom  in  his  choice 
of  courses.  The  central  feature  of  instruction  was  the  lecture,  and 
the  degree  was  obtained  by  piling  up  sixteen  credits,  each  credit 
obtained  by  passing  a  course  (and  perhaps  forgetting  it  at  once). 
The  first  step  taken  by  President  Lowell  toward  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  tutorial  system  modified  to  suit  American  conditions,  was 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  student  in  his  choice  of  studies  by  requir- 
ing that  he  should  choose  six  courses  in  one  subject  or  group  of  sub- 
jects and  distribute  six  others  over  the  whole  field  of  instruction,  so 
as  to  include  a  fairly  representative  selection.  The  machinery  was 
set  up  for  the  operation  of  this  system  of  "concentration  and  distri- 
bution," and  time  was  given  for  it  to  be  tested  and  improved,  and 
for  the  faculty  and  students  to  get  used  to  it.  There  was  nothing 
final  about  it ;  it  was  a  step  towards  something  else,  as  will  appear.  A 
few  years  later,  one  Division,  that  of  History,  Government  and  Eco- 
nomics, adopted  the  requirement  that  every  man  who  concentrated  in 
History,  Government  or  Economics,  must  take  a  general  examination 
in  the  whole  field  of  his  concentration  at  the  end  of  his  Senior  year. 
This  involved  a  board  of  tutors  to  advise  the  men  on  their  preparation 
for  these  general  examinations  and  to  act  as  counsellors  or  preceptors. 
The  change  was  fundamental.  For  men  specializing  in  this  Division, 
the  lecturer  might  still  be  the  more  important  figure,  but  the  tutor 
became  also  important ;  and  the  system  of  credits  leading  to  the  bache- 
lor's degree  was  markedly  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  requirement 
of  a  general  examination,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  system. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  plan  of  a  general  examination  for  gradua- 
tion was  introduced  in  the  Schools  of  Divinity  and  Medicine.  In  the  for- 
mer it  proved  immediately,  and  in  the  latter  ultimately,  very  valuable. 
Under  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  single  Division  of  History, 
Government  and  Economics  operated  the  new  system  experimentally 
for  five  years.  This  gave  the  College  authorities  time  to  watch  its 
working,  to  see  how  much  it  cost,  to  see  what  sort  of  men  were  suited 
to  the  tutorial  work,  and  how  they  had  best  be  secured.  Then,  in 
1919,  the  system  was  authorized  by  the  faculty  for  all  departments 
which  desired  to  adopt  it,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  adopted  by  .all  the 
departments  except  those  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science.     Be- 
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ginning  with  the  class  of  1932,  therefore,  every  man  in  the  College, 
save  in  those  subjects,  will  have  to  take  a  general  examination  before 
he  can  graduate.  This  examination  does  not  simply  touch  on  the 
courses  which  the  individual  student  happens  to  have  taken;  it  may 
touch  also  on  the  gaps  between  those  courses.  For  example,  if  a  man's 
field  of  concentration  is  English  Literature  and  he  is  given  a  question 
on  Dr  .  Johnson,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  he  never  had  a  course  which 
included  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  only  took  courses  on  Shakespeare  and 
Dickens  and  the  Eomantic  Poets  and  19th  Century  literature.  He 
is  supposed  to  fill  in  the  gaps  for  himself  and  to  use  his  choice  of 
courses  as  a  means  of  obtaining  mastery  of  his  field.  "The  aim,"  as 
President  Lowell  has  said,  "is  to  fasten  his  attention  on  the  subject 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  on  isolated  fragments  of  it;  to  lead  him  to 
co-ordinate  the  information  he  obtains,  whether  from  his  courses  or 
elsewhere;  to  master  the  subject  and  make  it  his  own;  to  impress  on 
him  the  responsibility  for  his  own  education,  for  real  value  belongs 
only  to  self -education,  acquired  by  personal  effort.  Teachers  can  help 
a  man  to  obtain  it,  but  cannot  stuff  it  into  him  ready-made.''  There 
has  been  a  general  feeling  at  Harvard  that  the  system  of  instruction 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  test  what  the  student  has  become,  rather 
than  merely  what  he  has  been  through,  and  also  to  bring  the  faculty 
and  students  closer  together,  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  lecture 
to  the  conference,  from  the  test  of  memory  to  the  test  of  thought. 
Hence  this  deliberate,  cautious  progress  toward  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  examination,  and  toward  a  tutorial  system  adapted  to  Amer« 
ican  conditions. — Contributed. 


The  Macmillan  Company  have  recently  published  a  book  that  is 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  schoolmen.  It  is  a  five-volume 
work  on  the  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  These  volumes 
contain  a  very  full  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
especially  in  its  educational  achievements,  one  of  which  was  the  found- 
ing of  the  above  named  University.  This  University  claims  among 
its  distinguished  alumni,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  President  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Among  its  famous  professors  were  Gildersleeve,  the  Hel- 
lenist, Sylvester,  the  mathematician,  and  Eogers,  the  founder  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology.  Its  unique  elective  system  of  studies 
is  described,  its  honor  system  of  discipline,  the  stirring  life  of  its 
students,  its  economic  and  financial  affairs.  This  book  is  a  vivid 
mirror  of  the  intellectual  and  academic  life  of  the  South  during  the 
most  pregnant  periods  of  American  history ;  it  is  full  of  worth-while 
history  and  suggestion  for  educators  in  this  less  idealistic  and  more 
material  twentieth  century. 
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So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

SUfmY  BOY  IK  THE  COUNTRY  .  By  Ramy  Allison  White,  author  of 
the  "Sunny  Boy  Series."  Illustrated  by  Charles  L.  Wrenn.  214  pages. 
Barse  &  Hopkins,  New  York. 

All  the  other  youngsters  of  between  five  and  te?n  who  meet  "Sunny 
Boy  in  the  Country"  will  be  fortunate  indeed.  He  is  just  an  ordinary 
boy,  perhaps.  He  gets  into  scrapes  and  out  again.  But  his  unflagg^g 
fund  of  good  humor  and  his  resourcefulness  make  him.  mighty  gfood 
company.     A  clean  wholesome  story. 

THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN'S  OWN  BOOK.  By  Chelsea  Curtis  Eraser, 
author  of  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Battles,'  etc.  320  pages,  8vo.  Illustrated. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York. 

This  might  be  styled  a  personally  conducted  to\ir  through  the 
machinery-room  of  our  Government.  It  describes  in  easy,  chatty  style  for 
boys  just  how  the  various  branches  of  our  public  affairs  are  managed — 
with  the  "w^hy"  of  a  good  many  things  that  even  older  citizefns  of 
voting  age  are  prone  to  forget. 

A  FIEST  BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.  D.  and  E.  E. 
Arnold,  M.  A.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 

Changed  condition  in  the  schools  make  necessary  changed  treatment 
of  the  subject-matter  in  some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  text-books, 
The  names  of  the  authors  of  this  book  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
value  for  practical  use  in  the  schools  of  today.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
preface  that  most  pupils  entering  high  school  are  now-a-days  a  good  deal 
younger  than  the  high  school  entrants  of  yesterday.  They  are  not  less 
mature  but  the  majority  of  them  do  not  take  the  later  and  more  ad- 
vanced course.  These  facts  should  be  considered  in  choosing  text-books. 
This  volume  takes  account  of  these  things.  Besides  simplification  and  a 
practical  aim  there  is  an  increased  and  systematic  use  of  the  graph  and 
of  the  formula,  an  improved  treatment  of  written  problems,  a  larger 
amount  than  usual  of  oral  exercise  work  in  the  use  of  algebraic 
language,  etc. 
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THE  NEGRO  FACES  AMERICA.  By  Herbert  J.  Seligmann.  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

The  reader  of  this  book  will  realize  before  reading  many  pages, — if 
he  has  not  already  done  so — that  America  has  a  "Neg^ro  Problem."  It 
was  not  settled  by  any  means,  by  the  Civil  war.  This  is  a  fresh  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  taking  into  account  such  recent  happenings 
as  the  Chicago  riots,  the  struggle  in  Washington,  in  Omaha  and  other 
localities.  The  economic,  the  racial,  the  political,  the  social  aspects  of 
the  Negro  question  are  fully  treated.  The  public  must  not  longer  re- 
main asleep  upon  this  real  and  very  pressing  problem  of  how  to  do 
justice  to  a  race  that  is  with  us  not  of  its  own  accord,  is  here  to  stay, 
and  that  too,  in  numbers  that  make  up  a  percentage  of  the  entire 
population  which  is  so  high  that  to  ignore  it  is  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
verbial ostrich  that  hides  its  head  in  the  sand.  The  volume  deals  very 
largely  with  facts  that  can  be  verified.  They  are  facts  that  carry  con- 
viction and  are  sobering  to  any  thoughtful  lover  of  this  g^eat  and 
favored  land.  / 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Ellsworth  Huntington, 
Research  Associate  in  Geography,  Yale  University,  and  Sumner  W.  Gush- 
ing, late  Head  of  the)  Department  of  Geography  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Salem,  Mass.    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  take  up  a  book,  written  by  masters,  which 
presents  the  always  fascinating  subject  of  geography  from  a  new  stand- 
point. The)  "human"  aspects  and  relations  of  geography  are  th6  ones 
that  most  concern  us ;  they  have  been  presented,  of  course,  in  all  re- 
putable geographical  text  books,  but  this  book  makes  them  the  central 
and  all-important  matter.  Human  life  is  affected  by  location,  land  forms, 
water  bodies,  soils,  minerals,  climate,  plants,  animals ;  how  man  responds 
to  geographic  surroundings,  how  these  affect  his  industries,  his  efficiency, 
his  poverty  or  wealth,  his  higher  spiritual  natvire,  etc.,  these  and  many 
other  alluringly  interesting  topics  are  presented.  A  generous  number  of 
"Problems"  are  suggested,  and  left  xmsolved,  for  the  pupils  to  work  out, 
a  very  valuable  and  up-to-the-minute  feature  which  will  particularly 
interest  those  teachers  and  fortunate  pupils  who  have  adopted  the 
"Problem-Method"  of  study.  Many  a  parent,  having  children  in  school 
studying  geography,  might  well  be  interested  in  getting  a  copy  of  this 
volume  and  working  out  alone  or  with  the  son  or  daughter  some  of 
these  fascinating  problems.  We  venture  the  guess  that  this  would  bring 
more  happiness  and  satisfaction  than  whist  parties  or  Club  functions, 
valuable  and  entertaining  as  these  may  sometimes  be.  In  style,  subject- 
matter,  illustrations,  tables,  index,  and  mechanical  features,  this  book  is 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  wholly  commendable. 
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LE  CID.  Tragedie  Par  Corneille.  Edited  by  J.  Marks.  M.  A.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

The  editor  presents  in  this  book  a  famous  play  and  shows  "how  the 
work  was  played,  how  it  was  made  and  for  whom  it  was  made."  There 
are   abundant  notes  and  an  index,  and  an  introduction  of  more  than 
eighty  pages.     The  volume  belongs  to  the  French  Series  for  Schools. 
L.  E.  Kastner,  M.  A.,  general  editor. 

PATRONS  OP  DEMOCRACY.  By  Dallas  Love  Sharp.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press. 

A  much  discussed  article  in  booklet  form,  by  this  noted  writer  on 
nature  subjects.  It  was  originally  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
It  aims  to  show  the  superiority  of  public  to  private  schools  as  a  place 
of  real  education  in  true  Americanism. 

MEMORIES  AND  APPRECIATIONS  OF  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS 
MOWRY.     Collected  and  edited  by  his  daughter,  Ruth  Mowry  Brown. 

A  brief  memorial  volume  reciting  the  main  facts  in  the  life  of  a 
well  known  New  England  educator.  Dr.  Mowry  was  at  different  times 
teacher,  editor,  superintendent  of  schools.  For  a  short  time  he  was  the 
editor  of  our  own  magazine,  Education.  This  volume  contains  many 
letters  of  appreciation  of  his  character  and  work  from  distinguished 
educators. 

FAIRY  STORIES  MY  CHILDREN  LOVE  BEST  OP  ALL.  Edited  by 
Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  Ph.  D.,  Lit.  D.,  District  Superintendent,  New  York 
City.     Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  Publisher. 

There  are  thirty-three  tales  included  in  this  attractive,  well  il- 
lustrated volume,  which  is  printed  in  large  type  for  the  easy  reading  of 
the  little  folks.  The  stories  are  selected  from  the  folk-lore  of  many 
nations.  The  illustrations  are  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  The  volume  is 
one  of  a  series  called  "My  Children's  Best  of  All"  series. 

THE  DIRECT  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  FOREIGNERS. 
By  Isaac  Price,  A.  M.     Lloyd  Adams  Noble. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  "Americanizing"  the  foreigner  is  to  teach  him 
to  speak  and  read  the  English  language.  In  hundreds  of  evening 
schools  this  convenient  volume  will  supply  the  needs  of  teacher  and 
pupil  and  by  its  simple,  direct  methods  will  enable  the  new  American 
citizens  to  become  such  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  lessons  are 
properly  graded,  phonic  drill  is  emphasized,  reading  and  writing  and 
conversation  are  well  balanced,  and  dramatization  is  not  forgotten. 
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A  CLASSROOM  LOGIC.  Deductive  and  inductive.  With  special 
reference  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  By  George  Hastings  McPh- 
Nair,  Ph.  D.     Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  publisher. 

A  comprehensive  text  book  written  in  a  simple,  understandable  style, 
abounding  in  apt  illustrations,  containing  helpful  outline,  summary 
and  review  questions,  and  so  divided  that  by  following  the  "Briefer 
Course"  the  essentials  may  be  covered  in  ten  weeks ;  or  by  studying  the 
entire  book  it  fulfills  the  college  requirem,ents.  It  distinctly  helps  the 
student  to  do  his  own  thinking.  Its  use  vnll  promote  intelligent  citizen- 
ship. 

VIRGINIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Virginia  Education  Commis- 
sion and  the  Virginia  Survey  Staff.  Published  in  two  volumes,  being 
Volumes  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Educational  Survey  Series.  Part  I,  il- 
lustrated with  photographs  and  statistical  tables.  Cloth.  400  pages. 
World  Book  Company. 

The  Virginia  Survey  is  of  general  interest  to  progressive  educators 
everjnvhere.  The  survey  was  organized  and  the  report  formulated  in  order 
to  answer  specific  problems  in  education.  It  throws  light  on  seven 
grade  elementary  schools,  short  terms,  rural  education,  and  negro  edu- 
cation. The  statistics  are  of  educational  value  because  of  their  relation 
to  certain  administrative  conditions  found  particularly  in  Southern 
schools.  Part  II  wil  be  devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Survey  Staff's 
Division  of  Tests  and  Measurements. 


OUTLINES  IN  DICTIONARY  STUDY  FOR  THE  FOURTH  TO  SEV- 
ENTH GRADES.  By  Anna  L.  Rice,  Principal  of  Lincoln  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass.     The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

The  use  of  this  practical  little  book  is  important  for  all  children, 
whatever  their  future  careers  may  be.  It  is  admirably  planned  and 
carried  out,  showing  how  to  use  the  Dictionary,  how  to  be  sure  of  the 
spelling,  pronunciation,  syllabification,  accent,  and  meaning  of  words. 
Its  use  will  promote  thought  and  intelligence,  and  give  command  of  lan- 
guage,— than  which  nothing  is  more  important  in  business,  scholarly 
pursuits,  at  home,  upon  the  street,  in  the  study,  or  at  the  counter.  If 
we  were  on  "the  Committee"  we  should  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
book  in  any  and  every  case  where  our  vote  might  count.  We  are  sure 
that  business  men,  parents,  editors,  and  intelligent  people  generally, 
would  say  the  same  should  they  spend  an  hour  in  studying  its  several 
chapters. 
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BUSINESS  LAW.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  Alfred  W.  Bays. 
Tlie  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.40. 

A  convenient  manual  for  classes  in  high  and  business  schools  and 
colleges  and  for  business  offices.  It  gives  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
manner  a  careful  exposition  of  the  underlying  principles  governing 
business  transactions.  Such  matters  as  contracts,  sales  of  goods,  nego- 
tiable paper,  business  associations  such  as  partnerships,  law^s  of  prop- 
erty, etc.,  are  carefully  explained.  Any  young  person  contemplating 
entering  upon  a  business  career,  in  fact,  people  of  all  sorts,  in  order  to 
get  along  safely  and  frugally  should  understand  the  principles  set  forth 
so  clearly  in  this  volume. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Jesse  H.  Coursault,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  this  important  work,  that  there 
has  been  a  somevs'hat  radical  change  of  direction  in  educational  thought 
since  the  incoming  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
philosophy  and  psychology  dominated  educational  investigation  and 
theory.  This  was  most  helpful  to  progress,  both  in  knowledge  and 
practice.  In  the  twentieth  century,  however,  experiment  has  been  the 
ruling  influence.  "Specific  methods  of  teaching,  supervision,  and  of  ad- 
ministration have  been  studied  in  localized  situations  to  discover  the 
better  practice."  This  helpful  volume  will  enable  the  busy  teacher  or 
superintendent  to  get  at  results  achieved.  The  sections  of  the  book  deal 
with  "The  Individual  Process,  the  Social  Process,  and  the  Educational 
Process."  The  volume  is  stimulating  to  thought  and  the  best  practice 
and  should  be  carefully  studied  and  frequently  referred  to  by  the  earnest 
teacher  and  school  executive.  It  will  doubtless  find  a  wide  field  in  the 
classrooms  of  Schools  of  Education  of  various  sorts. 

SOCIAL  SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE  VIKING  AGE.  By  Mary  Wilhelmine 
Williams.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $6.00. 

This  is  a  learned  book,  but  thoroughly  readable  and  interesting,  never- 
theless. Students  of  history  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  her  labor- 
ious researches  and  her  elaborate  presentation  of  the  story  of  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Scandinavians  and  of  the  great  influence  of  these  people  on 
Europenn  and  therefore  on  American  history.  These  people  were  in  fact 
near  of  kin  to  ourselves,  and  did  and  thought  much  that  has  come  dovni 
as  a  part  of  our  own  heredity.  Their  food,  dress,  dwellings,  customs, 
industries,  recreations,  laws,  artistic  and  literary  efforts,  superstitions, 
practices  and  beliefs  are  described.  There  are  attractive  illustrations 
here  and  there  throughout  the  volume. 
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THE  MALDEN  SUEVEY.  By  Walter  S.  Athearn.  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     Price  $2.50  net. 

This  is  a  religious  survey  of  conditions  in  the  churches  of  a  suburb 
of  Boston.  It  exemplifies  the  modetn  scientific  method  of  dealing  with 
moral  and  religious  problems.  Instead  of  relying  upon  sentiment  and 
hearsay,  and  lamenting  the  lack  of  results  in  various  lines  of  religious 
activity,  this  author  and  this  book  show  the  pathway  to  improvement 
and  a  high  order  of  success  by  scientifically  analyzing  and  standardizing 
every  particle  of  equipment,  every  activity,  and  all  possible  resources  of 
each  and  every  church  of  whatsoever  denomination, — and  the  various  sub- 
sidiary and  contributory  organizations  of  the  locality  studied.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  note  how  much  conservation,  right  direction,  wise  suggestion 
and  efficient  supervision  can  accomplish,  as  compared  with  what  has 
been  done  by  a  hit-or-miss  method,  or  lack  of  method.  Every  citizen  of 
every  community  in  the  land,  who  has  any  desire  to  see  his  particular 
locality  grow  in  strength  and  efficiency  and  usefulness  along  the  higher 
line's  of  civic  betterment  and  service,  would  do  well  to  send  for  this  book 
and  see  what  has  been  discovered  and  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
one  community, — as  well  as  what  is  here  recommended  in  view  of  the 
facts  and  principles  brought  to  light. 

A  STRAIGHT  DEAL,  OR  THE  ANCIENT  GRUDGE.  By  Owen  Wister. 
Macmillan.    Price  $2.00. 

This  is  a  book  which  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  should  read  and  ponder.  In  eloquent  words, 
and  backed  by  incidents,  anecdotes,  testimony  from  high  authorities,  and 
statistics,  the  author  appeals  to  persons  of  common  sense  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  having  the  common  ideals  of  the  Caucasian  race,  to 
quit  their  bickerings,  backbitings,  misjudgments,  petty  quarreling,  and 
get  together  in  thought,  sentiment  and  action  to  set  the  old  world  and 
the  new  on  its  way  along  the  pathway  of  an  intelligent  and  friendly 
civilization.  If  any  person  still  feels  that  there  is  any  cause  for  a 
grudge  against  England  on  the  part  of  any  true  American,  he  will  get 
rid  of  the  feeling  by  reading,  and  pondering  over,  this  book.  It  is  a 
book  with  a  mission.  Wc  have  marked  our  copy  with  our  own  address, 
by  way  of  personal  indorsement,  and  set  it  afloat  in  our  community,  with 
directions  to  each  reader  to  "pass  it  along,  after  reading."  Buy  a  copy, 
dear  reader,  and  go  and  do  likewise.    It's  good  missionary  work. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.   XLI.  APRIL,    1921  No.  8 

Setting  Up  School  Standards 

C.  E.  Douglass,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Baltimore,  Md.  (Lately  at  Erie^  Pa.) 

|iiHm«micimmi.imt|  CREDIT Y  is  the  chief  factor  with  which  we  as 

I      w  »      I  educators  are  concerned.     It  does  not  appear  that 

I       ■"!       I  responsibility  for  hereditary  abilities  has  been  yet 

I                   I  placed  upon  the  public  schools.    Were  a  kind  provi- 

^)iiiiiniiiKatiiiiiiiiiii[^  dence  disposed  to  standardize  mental  abilities  of  all 

I                   I  people,  the  rest  would  be  comparatively  easy.     We 

s                   i  cannot  standardize,  we  cannot  regulate,  but  if  we 

-ifiJIIIHIIIIIIIDIIIIIIIUtllCfi  •<•.      1  -xi  1*  J! 

are  giited  with  a  modicum  01  common  sense  or 
scientific  spirit  we  can  and  will  classify  and  teach  youth  as  it  is, 
and  not  as  idealized — we  will  educate  what  we  get  and  not  what 
we  are  supposed  to  have  received. 

A  second  great  factor  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  extra- 
schoolroom  life  and  activities.  Honor  and  distinction  await  one 
who  can  bring  about  even  the  semblance  of  organization  and  stand- 
ardization in  this  field.  The  pedagogical  literature  of  the  day 
shows  how  alert  we  are  to  the  advantages  of  random  explorations 
from  out  the  schoolroom  into  "real  life."  We  motivate  or  vitalize 
our  work ;  we  seize  upon  the  problem  or  the  project.  We  seek  to 
introduce  into  organized  school  life  the  entities  of  an  unorganized, 
iinstandardized  life  without. 
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Heredity  and  extra-sclioolroom  activities  often  are  of  greater 
educational  significance  than  the  procedure  of  the  schoolroom. 
At  any  rate,  no  school  standards  can  be  set  up  regardless  of  these 
forces.  This  would  be  a  needless  truism  were  it  not  for  a  preva- 
lent and  sinful  malpractice  in  a  profession  controlled  largely  by 
those  who  are  richer  in  scholastic  attainments  than  in  the  broader 
experiences  of  life.  Those  within  and  those  without  the  class- 
room find  difficulty  in  learning  to  think  together,  and  in  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  present  conditions,  not  those  of  twenty-five  or 
even  five  years  since.  The  concept  of  a  school  as  "the  cloistered 
halls  of  learning"  is  pretty  well  relegated  to  the  "low-vaulted 
past,''  while  the  identity  of  education  and  life  becomes  fixed  in 
our  thinking.  As  education  is  less  confined  to  the  traditional  and 
formal  schoolroom  practice,  setting  up  standards  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  and  complex. 

School  standards  are  to  be  determined  (1)  by  the  educational 
aims,  (2)  by  the  demands  of  society  as  to  the  degree  and  the  kind 
of  proficiencies  desired,  (3)  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  mental 
abilities  of  students. 

As  a  rule  the  course  of  study  in  English  has  much  which  was 
read  into  it  when  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  the  educational 
aim.  Even  Paracelsus  aspiring  "to  know"  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  attainment  of  his  ambition,  soon  discovered  how 
obsolete  was  such  an  educational  aim,  though  he  had  no  vision  of 
the  social  aims  of  today.  The  daring  boast,  "I  have  taken  all 
knowledge  to  be  my  province,"  has  a  lessening  significance  in  a 
day  when  not  the  acquisition  but  the  use  of  knowledge  really 
counts.  Precedent  weighs  heavily  with  the  student  of  the  classics 
as  with  the  student  of  law.  To  this  natural  tendency  to  conser- 
vatism may  be  charged  the  retention  in  the  courses  in  English  of 
much  that  is  at  variance  with  present-day  opinion  and  in  accord 
with  an  obsolete  philosophy  of  education.  Formal  studies  in 
technical  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  history  of  literature,  as  often 
given  in  the  high  school,  are  as  obsolete  as  are  the  educational 
aims  imder  which  they  originated. 
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When  the  chief  emphasis  shifted  from  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge to  mental  power,  technical  intricacies  far  beyond  the  demands 
of  social  life  were  readily  retained  in  the  course  for  the  sake  of 
their  alleged  disciplinary  value.  Dividing  hairs  'twixt  south  and 
southwest  side  has  long  enough  been  the  English  student's  favorite 
indoor  sport.  But,  it  is  said,  technical  grammar  is  dead.  In 
fact,  we  buried  him.  Yes,  the  grammarian  has  had  his  funeral. 
But  we  hear  much  of  spirit  communication  at  the  present  time. 
Recently  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  largest  cities  said,  "We  teach  a 
great  deal  of  grammar  in  our  schools  because  we  have  so  many 
foreigners."  It  is  not  true  that  there  are  none  so  poor  as  to  do 
him  reverence. 

But,  in  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  the  important 
educational  aim  is  not  knowledge,  nor  mental  power,  but  behavior. 
We  are  in  the  business  of  training  citizens,  and  we  can  scarcely 
speak  in  other  than  social  terms.  It  is  not  what  one  knows  or 
what  one  can  do,  but  what  one  does,  that  most  directly  concerns 
the  state.  There  is  no  place  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic  for  the 
training  of  the  Bolshevist,  whether  he  be  of  the  parlor  type  or 
belong  to  the  unwashed. 

Exhaustive  courses  in  the  formal  technical  phases  of  English 
serve  only  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  one  eager  for  the  perform- 
ance of  real  work.  Extensive  courses  in  the  history  of  literature 
afford  a  ready  refuge  for  the  indolent  teacher  who  finds  it  a  bore 
to  develop  real  situations,  because  it  necessitates  the  burden  of 
thinking.  Doubtless  there  are  those  who  think  of  the  school  as 
an  institution  for  the  conferring  of  the  rank  of  aristocracy  upon 
the  few,  and,  such  being  the  case,  any  fund  of  knowledge  not  com- 
monly held  may  serve  as  a  distinction.  What  with  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  intellectual  aristocrats  along  with  those  of  the  intel- 
lectual acrobats,  our  English  sanctum  gets  bady  littered  up. 

In  the  determination  of  standards  there  are  two  tendencies 
which  should  have  consideration:  (1)  Democracy  demands  with 
increasing  insistence  that  we  should  make  good  citizens  of  all ; 
(2)  The  war  has  left  us  with  a  growing  conviction  that  human 
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intelligences  can  be  measured  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  that 
we  can  reasonably  forecast  one's  possible  range  of  achievements. 

The  school  administrator  has  today  the  problem  of  establishing, 
not  a  standard  which  may  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  all,  but 
standards  for  various  groups  and  kinds  of  intelligences.  Theo- 
retically, each  individual's  standard  is  the  highest  he  can  attain. 
Achievement  in  the  field  of  English,  in  all  but  the  more  elemen- 
tary and  formal  aspects  of  the  study,  is,  and  doubtless  should  be, 
as  varied  as  the  intelligence  quotients  of  the  students.  We  have 
no  moral  right  to  set  up  standards  arbitrarily  which  would  exclude 
those  whom  we  should,  in  the  interests  of  democracy,  train.  The 
public  schools  are  training,  rather  than  selective  institutions.  It 
is  our  business  to  grind  the  grist  which  comes  to  our  mill,  though 
we  admit  we  must  at  times  grind  exceeding  small.  Any  normal 
youth  who  cannot  be  made  more  efficient  in  our  public  educational 
institutions,  whether  it  be  elementary,  secondary,  or  college  grade, 
stands  as  a  challenge  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  we  have  built 
up  with  the  aid  of  public  funds.  Beyond  the  mastery  of  the 
elementary  three  R's  there  is  no  fixed  body  of  information  essen- 
tial to  efficient  living.  Standards  will  have  to  vary  according  to 
individual  differences,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  state  none  may 
be  denied  opportunity. 

A  great  psychologist  recently  said,  "Unless  he  has  extraordinary 
energy  and  devotion,  a  boy  whose  IQ^  is  under  100  will  be  unable 
to  graduate  from  a  reputable  American  college."  At  the  same 
time,  a  colleague  of  this  psychologist,  a  man  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  testing  of  the  general  intelligence  of  army  men, 
said,"I  anticipate  that  we  shall,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  regu- 
larly specify  upon  the  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school, 
just  how  good  a  composition  can  be  written  by  a  pupil  under 
standard  conditions ;  just  how  hard  a  language  problem  of  a  speci- 
fied type  this  person  can  solve;  just  how  small  a  difference  in 
poetic  quality  a  particular  person  can  observe  accurately,  and  for 
each  different  type  of  ability  give  the  objective  statement  of  ca- 
pacity.    In  that  case,  those  people  who  have  superior  intellectual 
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capacity  and  have  done  only  fair  work  may  be  denied  a  diploma, 
while  those  of  very  inferior  intellectual  capacity  who  have  done 
fair  work  might  be  granted  a  diploma  which  would  specify  exactly 
their  degree  of  achievement.''  Shades  of  John  Harvard !  When 
are  reputable  colleges  reputable?  Surely  our  educational  aim 
has  shifted  when  we  are  able  to  contemplate  our  higher  institu- 
tions in  the  role  of  conferring  honors  for  relative  rather  than  abso- 
lute achievement.  Almost  the  sole  reason  for  our  public  schools 
is  the  training  of  citizenry,  but  we  have  studiously  granted  our 
diplomas  upon  the  basis  of  intellectual  achievements  alone,  to  the 
godly  and  the  ungodly  alike.  One  of  low  intelligence  who  works 
up  to  the  limit  of  his  abilities  is  a  better  citizen  than  he  of  high 
intellectual  ability  who  idles  away  his  opportunities.  These  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  establishing  any  standards. 

Dr.  Thorndike  recently  said,  "The  argument  for  democracy  is 
not  that  it  gives  power  to  all  men  without  distinction,  but  that  it 
gives  greater  freedom  for  ability  and  character  to  attain  power." 
This  is  true  whether  the  mental  abilities  in  question  are  social, 
mechanical  or  abstract.  We  must  provide  for  an  indefinite  range 
of  character,  intellect  and  skill.  In  a  democracy  every  one  must 
be  efficient  in  leadership  and  in  followership.  When  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  all,  few  there  will  be  who  do  not  lead  in 
something,  though  in  most  things  they  must  follow.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  set  up  absolute  standards  in  such  a  situation.  The 
most  highly  standardized  nation  on  earth  has  recently  failed  mis- 
erably in  competition  with  a  nation  whose  lack  of  standardization 
was  looked  upon  with  contempt. 

Social  needs  will  determine  both  the  kind  and  the  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  fundamentals  which  we  should  attain.  In  the 
acquisition  of  these  tools  of  learning,  scientifically  derived  stand- 
ards give  sane  balance  in  subject-matter  and  method  and  leave  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  time  free  for  growth  in  the  efficient 
use  of  these  tools.  If  this  principle  is  not  followed,  some  will  be 
prone  to  over-train  for  show  purposes.  Any  normal  pupil  can 
double  or  treble  the  skill  needed  in  the  fundamentals,  and,  it  is 
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regrettable  to  note,  just  this  is  often  done  for  sake  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  effect  it  has  upon  an  admiring  clientele.  Standards  in 
these  fundamental  skills  should  spring  from  needs  as  expressed 
by  the  community,  and  they  may  not  be  imposed  from  above  or 
from  without.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  standard  of  perfection. 
To  seek  a  perfect  standard  in  penmanship  or  in  spelling  or  in 
reading  would  be  a  folly  comparable  to  seeking  perfection 
in  rate  of  addition.  Even  in  these  fundamental  attain- 
ments society  is  lenient  and  mindful  of  individual  differences 
— of  the  "longs"  and  the  "shorts" — to  such  a  degree  that  her 
standard  is  rather  a  statement  of  what  is  desired  than  a  thing 
fixed  and  absolute.  Were  it  otherwise  many  present  leaders  of 
thought  would  have  been  suppressed  in  student  days  because  they 
could  not  spell,  and  one  still  notes  a  somewhat  prevalent  supersti- 
tion that  a  hopelessly  illegible  handwriting  is  a  manifestation  of 
brains.  A  surgeon  may  split  his  infinitives  and  still  be  an  efficient 
member  of  his  profession. 

Experience  leads  one  to  believe  that  there  are  three  things  in 
life  which  are  absolutely  certain :  death,  taxes,  and  error  in  teach- 
ers' marks.  In  a  recent  investigation  in  which  fifteen  grade 
teachers  of  English  and  five  high  school  teachers  of  English  graded 
fifteen  seventh  grade  English  compositions,  there  was  a  range  of 
forty  per  cent  on  a  single  paper.  In  order  that  the  writer  of  this 
composition  may  get  on  he  should  choose  his  teachers  with  great 
care.  There  are  many  cases  on  record  which  show  us  conclusively 
the  inefficiency  of  grading  and  the  utter  lack  of  standards. 

It  is  some  years  since  Brown  University  tried  the  experiment 
of  admitting  students  who  failed  to  meet  the  standards  for  admis- 
sion, and  these  same  failures  made  an  average  quite  as  high  as 
that  made  by  those  who  passed  the  gateway  unchallenged.  More 
than  one  superintendent  has  discreetly  rejoiced  over  the  success 
of  elementary  school  failures  whom  he  surreptitiously  injected 
into  high  school.  Dr.  Terman  tells  an  interesting  story  of  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  who  failed  in  the  sixth  grade,  was  tested  by  an 
eminent  psychologist  and  found  to  have  an  IQ  of  140,  was  pro- 
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moted  immediately  to  high  school,  skipping  all  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  work,  and  how  he  carried  his  work  with  good  marks. 
We  are  in  great  need  of  more  and  better  measuring  scales,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  English  Composition.  There  can  be  no  uni- 
formity in  teachers'  marks  until  the  whole  matter  is  reduced  to 
objective  measurements.  But  measuring  scales  serve  their  most 
useful  purpose  when  they  clarify  and  make  sure  our  judgment. 

The  next  step  in  standardization  should  be  the  setting  up  of 
standards,  not  only  with  due  consideration  for  the  demands  of 
society,  but  of  the  infinitely  varied  native  abilities  of  students. 
There  are  no  figures  to  show  just  how  many  school  systems  are 
using  general  intelligence  tests  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  and 
the  promotion  of  pupils  and  for  the  guidance  of  student  counselors, 
but  the  number  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  Some  cities  admit 
to  first  year  work  in  the  elementary  school  only  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  a  mental  age  of  six  years,  thus  assuring  a  fair  start. 
Again,  other  systems  are  admitting  to  junior  high  school  rank  on 
the  showing  of  general  intelligence  tests,  or  better  still,  these  are 
used  as  a  basis  of  classification,  for  educational  and  vocational 
guidance. 

In  the  city  of  Erie  we  have  recently  admitted  a  class  to  the 
East  Junior  High  School  upon  the  showing  made  with  the  Otis 
Group  Intelligence  Scale.  The  entrants  are  classified  in  four 
groups,  according  to  their  mental  age.  We  frankly  assume  differ- 
ent standards  of  achievement  for  each  of  the  four  groups. 

The  median  mental  ages  and  the  median  chronological  ages  of 
the  four  groups  respectively,  are: 


Mental  Age 

Chronological 

Groups 

Limits 

Median 

Age  Limits 

Median 

TBI 

12:4-18: 

13:7 

10:4-14:11 

12:6 

7B2 

11:5-12:7 

12:0 

10:8-15:3 

12:8 

TBS 

10:1-11:7 

10:11 

10:8-16:0 

13:2 

7B4: 

7:10-10:5 

9:4 

11:0-15:1 

13:2 

The  experiment  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  permit  of  defi- 
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nite  conclusions,  but  all  who  have  to  do  with  it  pronounce  it  the 
most  interesting  project  with  which  they  have  had  experience. 
It  appears  that  an  unfair  handicap  has  been  removed  from  each 
of  the  classes,  that  each  individual  has  the  privilege  of  working 
up  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  that  the  bright  may  receive  a  due 
amount  of  credit  and  not  an  undue  amount  as  formerly,  and  that 
the  slow  ones  may,  at  times  at  least,  taste  the  joy  of  victory  instead 
of  living  habitually  in  an  atmosphere  of  defeat.  What  of  our 
standards  ?  They  are  the  best  we  can  possibly  attain  as  the  aver- 
age of  each  group.  Group  1  should  as  certainly  go  above  the 
standard  for  the  country  as  will  group  4  fall  below.  While  there 
are  pupils  in  the  lower  group  whose  mental  age  is  four  years  below 
their  chronological  age,  yet  we  accept  the  responsibility  of  making 
good  citizens  of  these.  Here  where  mental  processes  are  slowed 
down  is  an  opportunity  for  experiment  and  study  which  is  rare, 
but  teachers  who  appreciate  this  fact,  one  regrets  to  say,  are  more 
rare.  At  the  end  of  the  term  we  hope  to  reward  all  alike  with 
promotion,  in  case  always  each  has  worked  according  to  his  talents. 
Above  all  we  hope,  through  wise  guidance,  to  avoid  failures  in 
life,  because  all  will  come  better  to  know  their  own  capabilities. 
We  shall  not  say  to  a  boy  with  a  low  IQ,  "Study  hard  and  some 
day  you  will  hold  a  place  of  distinction,"  when  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  best  he  can  hope  to  do  is,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  to  spend  his  declining  years  discussing  the  League  of 
!N'ations ! 

In  conclusion,  first,  let  me  say  that  in  my  judgment,  princi- 
pals and  teachers  of  English  can  do  very  much  to  develop  a  saner 
practice  by  giving  careful  heed  to  Bulletin  No.  2,  1917,  on  the 
Reorganization  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools.  Were  it  safe 
to  assume  that  this  excellent  document  has  been  translated  into 
practice  it  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  much  that  has  received 
attention  here.  Very  many  classroom  teachers  should  revise  their 
viewpoint  in  conformity  with  this  modern  statement  of  the  case 
covering  subject  matter  and  method,  and  they  should  be  expected 
to  have  intimate  knowledge  of  this  work. 
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Secondly,  the  progressive  principal  today  can  ill  afford  to  ne- 
glect the  use  of  scientific  methods  for  the  study  of  intelligences  of 
and  that  he  will,  after  scientific  classification  of  students,  assist 
his  teachers  in  a  statement  of  aim  and  in  setting  up  standards 
which  have  a  very  definite  relation  to  the  competency  of  respec- 
tive groups  in  this  classification. 

Thirdly,  scientific  methods  in  the  study  of  classroom  problems 
should  not  remain  a  matter  for  the  superintendent's  or  the  prin- 
cipal's ofiice.  The  classroom  teacher  should  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  investigation,  and  the  principal  who  fails  to  develop  this 
spirit  and  who  fails  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  his  teachers  in 
the  use  of  scientific  measurements,  is  neglecting  a  most  needful 
procedure  in  the  setting  up  proper  standards  of  achievement. 

Fourthly,  the  principal  will  realize  that  English  is  a  social 
medium,  and  the  art  of  expression  can  be  developed  only  in 
social  situations.  The  socialized  recitation  is  a  most  convenient 
method,  but  it  is  to  be  employed  with  a  great  deal  of  discretion 
because  it  is  often  misunderstood  and  misused.  When  the  work 
of  the  classroom  is  thus  vitalized,  text-books  in  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  history  of  literature  can  serve  useful  purpose  only  for  refer- 
ence. Dissection  of  the  classics  and  vivisection  of  the  modems 
will  give  way  to  creative  readings.  Training  of  this  type  through- 
out the  high  school  course  will  later  gladden  the  heart  of  the  col- 
lege professor,  despite  the  fact  that  little  account  is  taken  of 
college  entrance  requirements. 

The  great  task  before  us  is  to  square  our  practice  with  our 
theory.  The  gap  between  the  standard-bearers  in  the  front-line 
trenches  and  the  conservative  reserves  is  dangerously  wide.  In 
the  language  of  Spenser: 

"Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tride 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide." 

*The  Intelligence  Quotient  (I.  Q.)  is  found  by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  the  chrono- 
logical age,  and  is  used  as  a  convenient  index  to  a  pupil's  ability.  A  characteristic  of 
great  importance  in  this  Intelligence  Quotient  is  that  it  apparently  remains  constant. 


The  Spirit  of  Americanization 

Louise  Barnes  La  Bella,  Springfield^  Mass. 

*"""""'"°""""""^f  NE  of  the  results  of  the  war  is  the  so-called  Ameri- 
I  ^X  I  canization  Movement.  Any  effort  of  this  kind  is 
I  ^B  I  of  the  deepest  interest  to  American  educators.  Do 
I  I    the  leaders  in  this  movement  realize  that  this  is 

^] iiiiDiiitiiiiiiiit^   not  a  new  work,  but  one  which  has  been  carried 

I  I    on  right  nobly  and  efficiently  by  the  patient  public 

i  I    school  teachers  in  our  common  schools  ?     This  work 

must  continue,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  reach  the 
children  only,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our  adult 
population  should  be  reached  also. 

In  an  address  by  Mr.  John  Daniels,  delivered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  'New  York  Library  Association,  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  the 
speaker  states  that  he  has  been  engaged  for  two  years  in  a  country- 
wide study,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  of 
methods  of  Americanization.  He  has  gone  into  the  results  ob- 
tained by  settlements,  public  schools,  social  centers,  neighborhood 
associations,  community  councils,  and  various  other  agencies  and 
forms  of  organization  which  include  Americanization  in  their 
field  of  activity. 

According  to  Mr.  Daniels'  investigation,  it  is  found  that,  while 
such  agencies  are  attracting  large  numbers  of  children  and  yoimg 
people  of  foreign  parentage,  and  while  they  are  administering 
many  helpful  services  in  immigrant  neighborhoods,  they  are  fail- 
ing, in  the  main,  to  enlist  the  interest  and  responsible  co-operation 
of  immigrant  adults  and  especially  of  foreign-bom  men. 

In  seeking  the  reason  for  such  a  failure  and  at  the  same  time 
the  way  to  better  results,  let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  mind 
which  should  possess  those  who  would  lead  the  foreign-born  adult 
to  an  appreciation  of  what  America  has  to  offer  him.  No  better 
advice  could  be  given  than  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
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"If  jou  would  win  a  man  to  jour  cause,  first  convince  him  that 
you  are  his  friend.  Therein  is  a  drop  of  honey  that  catches  his 
heart,  which,  say  what  you  will,  is  the  greatest  high-road  to  his 
reason,  and  which,  when  once  gained,  you  will  find  but  little 
trouble  in  convincing  his  judgment  of  the  justice  of  your  cause; 
if  indeed  that  cause  be  a  really  just  one. 

"On  the  contrary,  assume  to  dictate  to  his  judgment,  or  to  com- 
mand his  action,  or  to  mark  him  as  one  to  be  shunned  or  despised, 
and  he  will  retreat  within  himself,  close  all  the  avenues  to  his 
head  and  heart,  and,  although  your  cause  be  naked  truth  itself, 
transformed  to  the  heaviest  lance,  harder  than  steel  and  sharper 
than  steel  can  be  made,  and  you  throw  it  with  more  than  Hercu- 
lean force  and  precision,  you  shall  be  no  more  able  to  pierce  him 
than  to  penetrate  the  hard  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw. 

"Such  is  man,  and  so  must  he  be  understood  by  those  who  would 
lead  him,  even  to  his  own  interests." 

What  is  Americanization  ?  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  says:  "It  has  never  seemed  to  me  difficult  to  define 
Americanization:  I  appreciate  something,  I  admire  something, 
I  love  something ;  I  want  you,  my  friends,  my  neighbors,  to  appre- 
ciate and  admire  and  love  that  thing,  too.  That  something  is 
America." 

The  definition  of  Americanization  is  not  as  simple  to  other  minds. 
One  prevailing  point  of  view  is  what  may  be  called  one  of  con- 
formity. It  holds  that  "in  order  to  be  truly  an  American  one 
must  dress,  talk,  eat,  behave,  and  even  think,  according  to  one 
prescribed  American  formula.  According  to  this  view,  the  immi- 
grant's racial  inheritance,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  mean  to 
him,  becomes,  upon  his  arrival  in  America,  a  foreign  impediment, 
which  must  forthwith  be  cast  away." 

Another  conception  of  Americanization,  and  one  which  is  prob- 
ably most  in  vogue  today,  confines  the  term  largely  to  teaching 
immigrants  English  and  civics.  One  man  from  whom  information 
was  sought,  expressed  this  view  naively.  "We  used  to  have  an 
Americanization  problem,"  he  said,  "but  we  haven't  got  one  any 
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longer.  Several  years  ago  we  got  all  the  foreigners  in  our  town 
into  some  English  and  civics  classes  and  in  two  or  three  months 
we  Americanized  them  all."  This  view  could  be  called  one  of 
infection.  It  attaches  prime  importance  to  classes,  lectures,  and 
the  distribution  of  educational  and  uplifting  literature,  and  im- 
plies that  if  enough  of  such  instruction  and  information  can  be 
injected  into  the  immigrant,  he  is  thereby  automatically  Ameri- 
canized. 

Still  another  viewpoint  regarding  Americanization  is  held, 
especially  by  people  of  what  is  known  as  the  common-sense 
type.  This  may  be  called  the  practical  idea.  It  was  expressed 
by  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  !Rew  York  in  his  Washington's 
Birthday  address  last  February.  As  quoted  by  the  l^ew  York 
World,  the  Governor  stated  that  Americanization  means  "to  under- 
stand the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  country."  "The  poor  immi- 
grant," he  goes  on  to  say,  "who  does  his  work,  raises  his  family, 
sends  his  children  to  our  schools, — that  man,  whether  he  can  speak 
the  English  language  or  not,  is  just  as  good  an  American  as  a  man 
who  can  point  to  a  long  and  unbroken  line  of  New  England 
ancestry." 

Varying  conceptions  of  Americanization  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  but  the  ones  cited  will  serve  to  represent  the  chief 
outstanding  points  of  view.  The  point  to  be  noted,  however,  is 
that  all  the  varying  conceptions  are  animated  by  the  same  inner 
motive  of  enlisting  the  immigrant  in  the  common  life  of  America. 
Is  it  not  true  that  what  all  desire  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
immigrant  at  heart,  is  that  each  individual  shall  enter  effectively 
and  as  soon  as  possible  into  America's  well-being  and  upbuilding  ? 
To  accomplish  this  end  we  must  meet  men  in  the  true  spirit  of 
America  at  the  best.  Xo  one  has  expressed  this  idea  with  more 
helpful  suggestions  than  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Into- 
rior,  in  an  address  given  in  New  York,  January  11,  1919. 

The  first  step,  he  says,  is  to  meet  men  from  Armenia  and  Italy, 
from  Greece  and  from  Persia,  from  Russia  and  from  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  to  learn  their  conception  of  America,  to  hear 
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what  they  believe  America  offers  them,  to  help  them  to  an  under- 
standing,  to  spread  before  them  our  ideals,  our  traditions,  our 
opportunities.  Just  as  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  breath  of 
life  can  be  put  into  a  man's  body,  once  it  has  gone  out,  so  there 
is  no  manner  by  which,  with  all  our  wills,  we  can  make  an  Ameri- 
can out  of  a  man  who  is  not  inspired  by  our  ideals ;  and  there  is 
no  way  by  which  we  can  make  any  one  feel  that  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  an  American,  unless  we  are  ourselves  aglow  with  the 
sacred  fire,  unless  we  interpret  Americanism  by  our  tolerance,  our 
fairness,  our  thoroughbred  qualities,  our  liberality,  our  valor,  and 
our  kindness.  Americanism  is  entirely  an  attitude  of  mind ;  it  is 
the  way  we  look  at  things  that  makes  us  Americans. 

What  is  America  ?  There  is  a  physical  America,  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  America.  They  are  so  interwoven  that  you  cannot  tell 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  this  connection  every 
teacher  and  social  worker  should  read  "The  American  Spirit,"  by 
Edward  Steiner. 

After  the  immigrant  has  learned  the  language,  Mr.  Lane  would 
give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  America,  so  that  he  may 
get  a  conception,  not  only  of  its  strength,  of  its  resources,  of  what 
it  can  do  against  the  world,  but  that  he  may  have  pride  in  this  as 
n  land  of  hope  and  a  land  in  which  men  have  won  out.  "I  would 
take  him  across  the  continent.  I  would  show  him  the  eight  mil- 
lion farms  which  went  to  feed  Europe  in  her  hour  of  need.  1 
would  show  him  in  Utah  that  mountain  of  copper  which  they  are 
tearing  down  at  the  rate  of  thirty-eight  thousand  tons  per  day.  I 
would  show  him  the  highest  dam  in  the  world,  in  Idaho.  And  I 
would  let  him  see  the  water  come  tumbling  down  and  being  trans- 
formed into  power,  and  that  power  being  used  to  pump  water  again 
that  spreads  over  the  fields  and  makes  great  gardens  out  of  what 
ten  years  ago  was  the  driest  of  deserts." 

Let  the  newcomer  feel  that  America  is  in  the  making,  and  that 
he  is  needed  to  build  it  up.  Tell  him  his  chances  here,  and  the 
•chances  of  his  children,  will  always  be  in  ratio  to  his  zeal  and 
ambition.     We  cannot  estimate  when  we  shall  have  reclaimed  all 
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our  lands,  or  found  all  our  minerals,  or  made  all  our  people  as 
happy  as  they  might  be.  But  out  of  our  beneficent  political  insti- 
tutions, out  of  the  warmth  of  our  hearts,  out  of  our  yearning  for 
higher  accomplishments,  there  will  be  ample  space  and  means  for 
the  fulfillment  of  dreams,  for  further  growth,  for  constant  im- 
provement. The  conviction  is  at  once  our  inspiration  and  our 
aspiration. 

The  new  Am.erican  should  be  shown  the  greatness  of  physical 
America,  from  the  reindeer  ranges  of  Alaska  to  the  Everglades 
of  Florida.  Show  him  that  we  have  the  raw  products  essential 
for  our  industries,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road, two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  schools,  colleges,  water- 
powers,  mines,  furnaces,  factories.  Show  him  the  industrial  life 
of  America,  the  baseball  game  in  all  its  glory.  Trace  for  him 
the  history  of  our  land,  from  Plymouth  Rock :  the  sturdy  pioneers 
of  early  days,  the  struggle  for  freedom  for  the  blacks  in  1861,  the 
war  with  Spain  to  free  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Tell  him  that 
in  the  Philippines  alone,  ten  thousand  native  teachers  teach  every 
day  eight  hundred  thousand  native  children  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Take  him  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  show  him  a  typical 
school  at  Mauna  Loa,  in  which  there  are  Filipinos,  Javanese, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Samoans,  Australians,  Americans, 
Koreans.  Every  morning  these  children  stand  before  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  raise  their  little  hands  and  pledge  themselves  to  one 
language,  one  country,  and  one  God. 

Bring  him  back  to  this  country  and  say:  "Grasp  the  meaning 
of  what  I  have  shown  you  and  you  will  then  know  what  Ameri- 
canism is.  It  is  not  110,000,00  people  alone;  it  is  110,000,00 
people  who  have  lived  through  struggle,  who  have  won  out  through 
work.  The  march  of  civilization  is  the  epic  of  man  as  a  work- 
ingman,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  labor  must  be  held  high 
always. 

Show  the  struggle  of  the  Great  War,  the  willing  individual  sac- 
rifices of  our  sons,  conservation  of  food,  contributions  to  welfare 
work ;  the  high  ideals  of  President  Wilson  at  the  council  chamber, 
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striving  for  tlie  happiness  of  mankind,  together  with  our  boys  in 
khaki,  whose  love  of  righteousness  alone  carried  them  into  the 
Argonne  Forest  to  perish  for  the  might  of  law  and  the  salvation 
of  mankind, — and  you  will  have  drawn  for  him  a  picture  of  the 
Spirit  of  Americanism  that  he  too  can  exemplify,  a  spirit  which 
the  traditions  and  the  history  of  our  country  demand  of  each  of  us. 

How  best  can  we  spread  this  spirit  through  the  land ;  how  best 
explain  our  purposes  and  interpret  our  systems  ?  Through  the 
community  council  and  through  the  schools.  First  of  all  the  hand 
of  friendship  for  the  new  American,  the  voice  of  a  friend  who 
shall  be  an  unselfish  adviser,  a  guide  in  this  strange  land  of 
troubles,  small  and  large.  Then  the  school,  the  night  school  or 
the  shop  school.  And  with  these,  the  community  center,  the  gath- 
ering place  that  represents  all  America. 

Always  remember  this:  we  want  to  interpret  America  in  terms 
of  fair  play,  in  terms  of  the  square  deal.  We  want  to  interpret 
America  in  healthier  babies  that  have  enough  milk  to  drink;  in 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  who  can  read  and  write;  in 
better  housing  conditions  and  decent  wages,  in  hours  that  will 
allow  a  father  to  know  his  own  family  and  to  support  his  household 
like  a  man. 

That  is  the  real  Spirit  of  Americanization  reduced  to  a  prac- 
tical, uplifting  force. 


Education  in  Recent  Sociology 

II 

Peofessok  Joseph  T.  Williams,  Deury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Charles  H.  Cooley. 

{" """°' """'|0  understand  the  social  writings  of  Professor  Cooley 

I  it  is  important  at  the  outset  to  grasp  clearly  the 

i  organic  conception  of  mind.     Any  one  perceives 

I                   I  without  difficulty  the  interworking  of  parts  in  a 

4^iiniiiiiiinc]iiiiiiiiiiric^  complex  machine,  or  understands  at  least  vaguely 

I                   I  the  reciprocal  action  of  organs  in  an  animal  body. 

§                   i  He    derives    thereby    an    elementarv    meaning   of 

HhlllllllllllllDIIMIIIIIIIIC'it      ,,  •n-r.  TT  •      -,      -,  T  ^1 

"organic."  But  applied  to  mind  the  student  finds 
the  conception  harder  to  grasp.  "Mind,"  we  are  told,  in  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  Social  Organization,  "is  an  organic  whole,  made  up 
of  co-operating  individualities  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that 
the  music  of  an  orchestra  is  made  up  of  divergent  but  related 
sounds."  And  just  as  we  do  not  divide  the  music  of  individual 
instruments  from  that  of  the  whole,  so  we  cannot  divide  mind  into 
individual  and  social.  I  have  my  own  thoughts,  yes,  but  they 
have  flown  in  upon  me  from  many  sources,  from  ancestors,  from 
distant  sages,  from  associates  both  near  and  remote.  The  social 
mind  is  a  complex  the  parts  of  which  are  related  by  organization 
and  reciprocal  influences,  but  by  no  means  are  all  of  them  in 
agreement.  The  organization  is  evident  in  the  simplest  inter- 
course and  as  well  in  the  widest  and  most  complex  relations.  If 
one  cannot  see  this  organization,  says  Cooley,  a  definition  would 
be  useless. 

Professor  Cooley  has  published  three  books,  Human  Nature  and  the 
Social  Order,  Social  Organization,  and  Social  Process,  which  supply  the 
data  for  this  study. 
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Any  one  wlio  observes  the  small  child  knows  how,  as  his  con- 
sciousness emerges,  he  identifies  himself  with  a  group.  He  thinks 
in  terms  of  "we,"  "our"  and  "us"  quite  as  early  as  he  thinks  of  his 
separate  self.  "Self  and  society  are  twin  bom,  we  know  one  as 
immediately  as  we  know  the  other,  and  the  notion  of  a  separate 
and  independent  ego  is  an  illusion."  A  caution  is  necessary  at 
this  point.  When  the  average  person  thinks  of  society,  what  prob- 
ably comes  to  his  mind  is  an  aggregate  of  material  bodies,  and  the 
individual  is  one  of  these  bodies.  But  the  sociologist  means  some- 
thing very  different.  A  mere  aggregate  never  makes  a  society. 
It  would  be  ludicrous  to  speak  of  a  society  of  trees  in  the  forest. 
We  must  rid  ourselves  entirely  of  a  concept  of  society  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  bodies.  The  primary  condition  of  any  society  is  mental 
interaction.  Of  course,  an  aggregate  of  bodies  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  a  human  society,  but  that  is  not  what  constitutes  it  a 
society,  or  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  and  chickens  in  the  barnyard 
would  come  under  the  definition.  Society  always  means  a  group 
united  by  a  common  consciousness  and  by  reciprocal  mental  influ- 
ences, and  all  human  beings  who  comprise  a  group  are  so  united. 

The  types  of  consciousness  which  unite  a  group  are  well  shown 
by  Cooley  in  an  illustration.  He  takes  congenial  family  life  as 
an  example,  but  application  may  be  made  to  any  group  united  by 
common  interests.  There  is  first  a  public  consciousness  and  this 
includes  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which  hold  the  members  to- 
gether as  a  co-operative  group ;  secondly,  in  the  mind  of  each  per- 
son is  a  vivid  sense  of  the  personal  traits  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  other  members;  and  again,  there  is  each  one's 
consciousness  of  himself,  which  is  largely  indeed  a  direct  reflec- 
tion of  the  ideas  about  himself  he  attributes  to  the  others,  and 
which  is  altogether  a  product  of  the  social  life.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  group  consciousness  is  a  combination  of  divergent  ele- 
ments held  together  in  a  more  or  less  unified  whole. 

The  school  group  furnishes  an  illustration  of  organized  mind. 
The  school  is  a  group  of  individuals  representing  similar  interests 
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and  desires.  There  is  always  evident,  even  in  the  lowest  grade, 
a  public  consciousness,  comprising  ideas,  feelings  and  attitudes 
tending  to  group  solidarity  and  co-operation.  There  is  in  each 
member  a  growing  social  consciousness  as  he  enters  more  and  more 
into  the  concerns  and  the  understanding  of  others.  And  there  is 
likewise  a  developing  sense  of  himself,  and  this  sense  of  himself 
is  unquestionably,  as  Professor  Cooley  says,  a  reflection  of  the 
opinions  he  believes  others  to  hold  of  him.  The  analysis  of  indi- 
vidual and  group  mind  shows  the  members  of  a  group  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  each  other,  not  flesh  of  each  other's  flesh,  but  mind 
of  each  other's  mind.  This  description  applies  perfectly  to  the 
school.  There  are  usually,  of  course,  individuals  who  by  influ- 
ences of  heredity  or  of  other  group  memberships  (and  every  child 
is  presumed  to  be  a  member  of  at  least  a  family  group)  resist 
more  or  less  the  dominant  school  group  interests.  But,  as  said 
at  the  beginning,  the  group  organization  does  not  require  complete 
agreement;  it  does  imply  mental  interaction  and  reciprocal 
influences. 

The  reciprocal  influences  of  the  members  of  the  school  group 
upon  one  another  may  be  represented  by  the  diagrams  often  used 
in  psychology  text  books  illustrating  the  association  of  ideas. 
From  points  representing  ideas  and  images  lines  are  extended  to 
many  other  points,  back  and  forth  in  criss-cross  fashion.  From 
the  teacher  and  each  child  are  radiated  influences  to  all  other 
members  of  the  group.  It  would  not  be  over-fantastic  to  say  that 
a  group  of  growing  minds  is  like  an  association  of  stars,  each 
emitting  light  upon  the  others  and  all  illumined  in  a  common 
light  to  which  each  contributes.  There  is  this  striking  dif- 
ference, that,  without  the  others,  or  some  others,  each  mind  would 
remain  dark.  Reflections  on  the  relations  of  the  individual  and 
group  mind  lead  one  to  think  that  perhaps  the  most  significant 
factor  in  the  education  of  the  immature  person  in  school  is  the 
character  of  his  group  membership. 

Cooley's  chapters  on  Primary  Groups  and  Ideals  have  become 
well  known.    The  meaning  of  a  primary  group  is  given  as  follows : 
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''By  primary  groups  I  mean  those  characterized  by  intimate,  face- 
to-face  association  and  co-operation.  They  are  primary  in  sev- 
eral senses,  but  chiefly  in  that  they  are  fundamental  in  forming 
the  social  nature  and  ideals  of  the  individual.  The  result  of 
intimate  association,  psychologically,  is  a  certain  fusion  of  indi- 
vidualities in  a  common  whole,  so  that  one's  very  self,  for  many 
purposes  at  least,  is  the  common  life  and  purpose  of  the  group. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  describing  this  wholeness  is  by  say- 
ing it  is  a  'we.'  It  involves  the  sort  of  sympathy  and  mutual 
identification  for  which  'we'  is  the  natural  expression.  One 
lives  in  the  feeling  of  the  whole  and  finds  the  chief  aims  of  his 
will  in  that  feeling."^  As  examples  of  the  'we'  groups,  where  per- 
sons meet  in  face-to-face  association,  he  mentions  the  family,  the 
playground  and  neighborhood  groups,  the  gang,  the  village  com- 
munity, the  self-governing  Russian  mir. 

It  is  these  primary  groups  that  are  the  nurseries  of  human  na- 
ture. It  is  in  them  that  the  truly  human  qualities  are  acquired 
and  developed.  It  is  there,  too,  that  we  must  look  for  social  ideals. 
"Where  do  we  get  our  notions  of  love,  freedom,  justice,  and  the 
like,  which  we  are  ever  applying  to  our  social  institutions  ?  ^ot 
from  abstract  philosophy,  surely,  but  from  actual  life  or  simple 
and  widespread  forms  of  society,  like  the  family  or  the  play-group. 
In  these  relations  mankind  realizes  itself,  gratifies  its  primary 
needs  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  and  from  the  experience 
forms  standards  of  what  it  is  to  expect  from  more  elaborate  asso- 
ciation." 

What  are  the  ideals  sought  in  attempts  to  realize  a  democratic 
state  ?  Such  things,  of  course,  as  equality  of  opportunity,  fair 
dealing,  fraternity,  justice,  fellow  feeling,  group  loyalty.  But 
these  are  qualities  of  human  nature  which  have  their  origin  in 
primary  groups  alone  And  as  ideals  of  democracy  they  are  kept 
stable  and  fresh  by  constant  renewal  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
associated  in  these  groups.  Another  essential  of  democracy  is  the 
feeling  of  group  unity.  We  may  call  it  loyalty.  Eoyce  identified 
the  moral  life  with  loyalty.     And  Professor  Cooley  says,  "The 

1  Social  Organization,  p.  23. 
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ideal  of  moral  unity  I  take  to  be  the  mother,  as  it  were,  of  all 
social  ideals."  It  is  again  the  primary  groups  that  afford  the 
basis  for  loyalty.  He  who  has  learned  to  merge  his  personality 
in  the  concerns  of  his  immediate  groups  is  thereby  prepared  for 
loyalty  in  such  larger  associations  as  the  state  or  mankind. 

Social  ideals  and  habits  are  developed  in  the  school.  Certainly 
the  conditions  of  the  primary  group  surround  the  child  there.  He 
participates  in  a  common  life,  shares  a  common  consciousness,  and 
he  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  his  fellows.  Unfortunately,  the 
schools  do  not  use  their  opportunities  to  the  extent  they  might. 
Should  it  not  be  the  larger  purpose  of  the  school  to  elicit  feelings 
of  unity  and  loyalty  and  social  powers  and  virtues  ?  Cooley  states 
his  view  in  the  following  lines:  "The  merging  of  himself  in  the 
willing  service  of  a  greater  whole  raises  man  to  the  higher  function 
of  human  nature.  We  need  to  aim  at  this  in  all  phases  of  our 
life,  but  nowhere  is  it  easier  to  attain  or  more  fruitful  of  results 
than  in  connection  with  the  schools.  Since  the  school  environment 
is  comparatively  easy  to  control,  here  is  the  place  to  create  an  ideal 
formative  group,  or  system  of  groups,  which  shall  envelop  the 
individual  and  mould  his  growth,  a  model  society  by  assimilation 
to  which  he  may  become  fit  to  leaven  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  we  can  insure  his  learning  loyalty,  discipline,  ser- 
vice, personal  address  and  democratic  co-operation,  all  by  willing 
practice  in  the  fellowship  of  his  contemporaries.  As  a  good 
family  is  an  ideal  world  in  miniature,  in  respect  to  love  and 
brotherhood,  so  the  school  and  playground  should  supply  such  a 
world  in  respect  of  self-discipline  and  social  organization.  There 
is  nothing  now  taking  place,  it  would  seem,  more  promising  of 
great  results  than  the  development  of  groups  which  appeal  to  the 
young  on  the  social  and  active  side  of  their  natures  and  evoke  a 
community  spirit."^  It  is  an  idea  of  Cooley  that  every  one  who 
has  attended  any  kind  of  school  should  have  an  alma  mater,  a 
place  of  learning  associated  with  friendship,  loyalty  and  ideals  of 
youth.  Common  schools  in  town  and  country  might  then  play  the 
part  in  the  life  of  the  masses  of  the  people  that  colleges  do  in  that 

1  Social  Process,  p.  72. 
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of  the  privileged  class,  thereby  providing  many  more  continuous 
groups,  the  bearers  and  transmitters  of  a  high  social  spirit. 

Fellowship  in  the  school  group  is  the  most  potent  factor  in 
school  life.  The  accepted  notion  of  a  school  is  a  place  where  a 
group  of  students  master  the  studies  which  make  up  the  curricu- 
lum. While  learning  of  this  kind  is  essential,  is  not  the  more 
significant  factor  the  group  itself  and  the  relations  of  the  group 
members  to  one  another  ?  The  child  finds  himself  one  of  a  group 
of  persons,  and  through  contact  with  these,  including  the  teacher, 
his  personality  emerges.  The  two  things  following  are  given  by 
Cooley  as  indispensable  to  a  school:  "First,  an  intimate  relation 
with  a  teacher  who  can  arouse  and  guide  the  child's  mental  life, 
and,  second,  a  good  group  spirit  among  the  children  themselves, 
in  which  he  may  share.  The  first  meets  the  need  we  all  have  in 
our  formative  years  for  a  friend  and  confidant  in  whom  we  also 
feel  wisdom  and  authority ;  and,  I  assume,  we  are  not  to  rely  upon 
the  child's  finding  such  at  home.  The  second,  equal  membership 
in  a  group  of  our  fellows,  develops  the  democratic  spirit  of  loyalty, 
service,  emulation,  and  discussion.  These  are  the  primary  con- 
ditions which  the  child  as  a  human  being  requires  for  the  growth 
of  his  human  nature ;  and  if  I  could  be  sure  of  them  I  should  not 
be  exacting  about  the  curriculum,  conceiving  the  harm  done  by 
mistakes  in  this  to  be  small  compared  with  that  resulting  from 
defect  in  the  social  basis  of  the  child's  life.  And  it  is  the  latter, 
it  seems  to  me,  which,  because  of  its  inward  and  spiritual  character, 
not  to  be  ascertained  or  tested  in  any  definite  way,  we  are  most 
likely  to  overlook."^ 

Success  and  failure  are  often  the  result  of  social  suggestion. 
It  is  the  reaction  upon  him  of  his  group,  including  the  teacher, 
that  determines  for  the  child  or  youth  his  conception  of  himself  as 
a  success  or  failure.  The  theory  of  teaching  might  profit  by 
incorporating  the  viewpoint  in  the  chapter  in  "Social  Process" 
on  Degeneration  and  the  Will.  Success  is  a  habit,  so  is  failure. 
Often  each  is  entred  upon  accidentally.  One's  social  experience 
may  be  such  as  to  break  down  his  strength  of  will.     "The  process 

1  Social  Process,  p.  62. 
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known  as  'losing  yonr  grip'  is  primarily  a  loss  of  self-respect  and 
self-confidence  due  to  a  series  of  failures.  Imagined  loss  of  the 
respect  of  others  enters  largely  into  it,  and  it  is  hastened  by  the 
inability  to  dress  well  and  to  keep  clean,  also  by  poor  food,  anxiety, 
loss  of  sleep  and  physical  deterioration."  On  the  other  hand, 
^'The  habit  of  accomplishment,  and  that  alone,  gives  self-respect, 
bope,  and  courage  to  face  the  eyes  of  men.  The  disheartened  man 
is  no  man,  and  if  kept  disheartened  for  a  long  time  he  is  matter 
for  the  scrap-heap.  The  healthy  growth  of  the  will  requires  diffi- 
culty, to  be  sure,  and  even  failure,  but  only  such  failure  and  diffi- 
culty as  can  be  and  are  overcome  in  a  sufficient  proportion  of  cases 
to  keep  confidence  alive.  "^ 

The  will  may  take  a  degenerate  course.  We  need  to  guage  the 
abilities  of  people  individually  and  not  commit  the  error  of  hold- 
ing them  to  things  which  they  cannot  do.  The  average  man  can- 
not scramble  over  an  eight-foot  fence.  Our  typical  school  require- 
ments are  not  adapted  to  all  pupils.  "Fail  him  out,"  is  the  school's 
usual  disposition  of  the  unfit.  We  are  Social  Darwinists  in  prac- 
tice, if  not  in  theory.  American  colleges  have  pushed  thousands 
of  students  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  through  mal-adaptation 
to  the  foreign  language  requirements  alone.  Much  of  the  enor- 
mous elimination  all  along  the  educational  ladder  is  due  to  failure 
to  succeed,  a  failure  resulting  to  greater  or  less  degree  in  impaired 
will  and  self-respect.  It  is  not  contended  here  that  students  should 
never  be  "failed"  in  their  studies.  In  fact,  the  trial  and  error 
method  is  still  the  best  way  of  gauging  abilities.  But  failure 
should  not  be  accented.  The  school  should  endeavor  to  discover  the 
peculiar  abilities  of  each  pupil,  and  with  them  as  a  base,  start 
him  on  the  road  to  accomplishment.  Every  child  above  the  mental 
grade  of  imbecile  has  qualities  that  make  success  possible.  Among 
the  habits  to  be  acquired  in  the  formative  period  of  life,  why  not 
give  prominent  place  to  the  habit  of  success? 

Ward  found  in  happiness  the  aim  of  life.  Were  it  necessary 
to  answer  the  question  in  respect  to  Cooley's  philosophy,  an  answer 
would  be  found  in  self-expression.     "The  main  need  of  men  is 

1  Social  Process,  p.  173. 
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life,  self-expression,  not  luxury ;  and  if  self-expression  can  be  made 
general,  inequalities  alone  will  excite  but  little  resentment."  In 
fact,  the  ideal  of  human  equality  may  be  defined  as  a  condition 
in  which  every  one  has,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  suitable  field  of 
growth  and  self-expression.  Every  one  has  a  desire,  perhaps 
latent,  to  be  something,  to  express  an  individuality.  "This  is  only 
human  nature  and  one  way  of  stating  nearly  all  our  social  troubles 
is  to  say  that  individuality  has  not  been  properly  understood  and 
evoked,  has  not  had  the  right  sort  of  opportunity.  To  find  a  re- 
sponse in  life,  to  discover  that  which  is  most  inwardly  you,  is 
wanted  also  in  the  world  without,  that  you  can  serve  others  in 
realizing  yourself;  this  is  what  makes  resolute  and  self-respecting 
men  and  women  of  us,  and  what  the  school  ought  unfailingly  to 
afford.  The  people  who  drift  and  sag  are  those  who  have  never 
'found  themselves.'  "  The  art  ideal,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  joyous 
self-expression.  He  whose  life  expresss  his  individuality,  lives 
in  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  While  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  seek 
free  play  of  individuality  outside  of  working  hours,  there  should 
be  something  of  self-expression  and  the  spirit  of  art  in  all  work. 
And  in  other  phases  of  life,  too.  Democracy  itself  is  an  art 
wherein  the  common  man  finds  expression  in  a  varied,  intelligent, 
and  joyous  participation  in  the  community  life. 

The  following  passage  defines  in  a  striking  manner  the  function 
and  true  spirit  of  a  university.  It  is  also  an  illustration  of  Cooley's 
delightful  literary  style.  "When  I  am  raking  and  burning  leaves, 
as  I  have  to  in  the  fall  and  spring,  I  often  light  one  little  pile, 
and,  when  it  is  well  afire,  I  pick  from  it  a  burning  leaf  or  two 
on  my  rake  and  carry  them  to  the  next  pile,  which  thus  catches 
their  flame.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  a  university  should 
do  for  the  higher  life  of  our  people.  It  should  be  on  fire,  and  each 
student  who  goes  out  should  be  a  burning  leaf  to  start  the  flame 
in  the  community  where  he  goes."^ 

As  we  have  seen,  an  organic  conception  of  things  is  central  in 
Professor  Cooley's  social  philosophy.  "It  is  the  aim  of  the  organic 
view  to  'see  things  whole,'  or  at  least  as  largely  as  our  limitations 

2  Ibid,  p.  392. 
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permit."  The  significance  of  the  organic  view  is  brought  out  best 
by  comparison  with  the  types  of  particularism  which  have  domi- 
nated men's  minds.  A  particularism  is  a  partial  view  which  ia 
mistaken  for  the  whole ;  it  is  some  one  phase  of  the  process  which 
is  held  to  be  supreme  and  to  which  all  others  are  subsidiary.  There 
is  no  better  illustration  than  the  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory, a  view  natural  to  those  who  see  through  the  economic  window 
only.  While  the  true  specialist  sees  beyond  his  own  field,  never- 
theless, increase  in  specialization  has  emphasizd  particularistic 
views.  ''It  should  be  the  outcome  of  the  organic  view  that  we 
embrace  specialty  with  ardor,  and  yet  recognize  that  it  is  partial 
and  tentative,  needing  from  time  to  time  to  be  reabsorbed  and 
reborn  of  the  whole.  The  Babel  of  conflicting  particularisms  re- 
sembles the  condition  of  religious  doctrine  a  century  ago,  when 
every  one  took  it  for  granted  that  there  could  be  but  one  true 
form  of  belief,  and  there  were  dozens  of  antagonistic  systems 
claiming  to  be  this  form.  The  organic  conception,  in  any  sphere, 
requires  that  we  pursue  our  differences  in  the  sense  of  a  larger 
Tinity."^ 

Education  has  been  a  field  of  conflicting  particularisms.  There 
have  been  conflicts  of  the  practical  and  the  cultural,  the  narrowly 
technical  and  the  liberal,  the  egoistic  and  the  social,  drill  and 
reason,  interest  and  effort,  routine  and  initiative,  the  child  and 
the  curriculum.  In  the  organic  view  these  are  not  antagonistic  but 
complementary.  The  ideal,  prevalent  among  educational  leaders 
today,  of  subjecting  all  school  processes  to  quantitative  measure- 
ment, takes  on  the  character  of  a  particularism  by  over  emphasis. 
While  the  measurement  movement  adds  materially  to  the  efficiency 
of  prevailing  practices,  it  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  more 
baffling  problem  of  underlying  purposes  and  aims. 

A  partial  summary  of  the  foregoing  may  be  given  as  follows. 
Only  the  organic  view  of  mind  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  individual  and  his  group.  The  individual  is  an 
organic  part  of  his  group;  he  is  determined  by  it,  but  he  also 
determines  it;  hence  each  is  the  determinant  of  the  other.     Of 

1  Social  Process,  p.  49. 
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course,  the  individual  is  not  wholly  determined  by  any  one  group ; 
lie  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  member  of  many,  including  ideal 
groups,  the  latter  being  products  of  his  imagination.  He  is  re- 
lated to  the  groups  in  a  contributory  way,  as  he  is  also  a  resultant 
of  influences  from  them.  We  are  the  most  influenced,  especially 
in  the  years  of  plastic  childhood  and  youth,  by  stimuli  from  the 
immediate  environment;  so  the  family,  playground  and  school 
groups  are  the  main  determinants  of  the  child's  growing  person- 
ality. The  school  affords  unique  opportunity  for  the  formation 
of  an  ideal  group  in  which  the  child  may  learn  to  live,  to  con- 
tribute, and  to  adapt  himself,  and  the  habits  freely  formed  by 
this  adaptation  tend  to  create  an  ideal  world  group.  Evidently 
the  group  relation  itself  is  the  essential  factor  in  school  life.  The 
school  is  a  primary  group  where  persons  live  together  in  a  common 
consciousness  of  interests  and  aims.  It  is,  therefore,  the  oppor- 
tune place  for  the  development  of  feelings  of  loyalty  and  unity, 
and  likewise  of  those  sentiments  and  ideals  of  justice  and  frater- 
nity which  are  basal  in  a  democratic  state. 


Riches 


Long,  languorous  lines  of  the  river, 

The  sinuous  sweep  of  the  shore; 
Dark,  straight  pines  pointing  upward, 

The  boom  of  the  ocean's  roar; 

The  gleam  of  the  moon  on  the  water, 

The  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  trees; 
What  has  the  whole  earth  to  offer 

Of  riches  greater  than  these? 

Margaret  MacGregor. 
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Vocational  Psychographs 

Richard   S.   Uhrbeock,    Teaching  Fellow   in  Psychology, 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Schbnley  Park, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

|jiiiiiiiiiiionnimi«t|gYCHOGRAPHY  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of 
I  making  graphic  records  of  mental  traits.  The  mak- 
I  ing  of  careful  and  detailed  examinations  of  the 
I  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  successful 
^iiiiiiiiitiioiiiiiiiiiiit^  men  has  been  strongly  advocated,  particularly  by 
I  I    French  and  German  scientists.     In  his  Vocational 

I  I    Psychology,   H.   L.   Hollingworth  gives  a  lengthy 

report  of  the  work  done  in  this  field  by  Dr.  Edouard 
Toulouse,  of  France,  who  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  mental 
traits  of  Zola,  the  novelist,  and  Poincare,  the  mathematician.  In 
each  case  a  study  of  the  heredity,  development,  physical  condition, 
sensory  acuity,  various  kinds  of  memory,  attention,  imagery,  re- 
action time,  association  of  ideas,  language  ability,  handwriting, 
character,  habits,  and  opinions  on  various  subjects,  were  studied. 
Dr.  Toulouse  found  a  marked  and  unexpected  contrast  between 
the  two  men.  The  mathematician  was  extremely  flighty,  uncon- 
trolled, spontaneous,  unstable  and  spasmodic.  Frequently,  while 
test  directions  were  being  explained  to  him,  his  attention  would 
wander  or  he  would  become  interested  in  some  detail  of  the  appa- 
ratus before  him.  Quite  often  he  began  a  problem  only  to  aban- 
don it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  solve  itself  without  conscious  effort 
on  his  part.  The  novelist,  Zola,  was  entirely  logical  and  consistent. 
He  kept  his  objectives  well  in  mind  and  worked  definitely  to 
attain  them.  In  his  case  there  was  no  tendency  for  continuation 
of  ideas  after  cessation  of  work.  His  intellectual  activities  were 
voluntary,  intensive,  and  concentrated.  We  usually  expect  the 
mathematician  to  be  coldly  logical  in  his  methods,  and  the  roman- 
ticist inconsistent  and  erratic.  In  these  two  notable  cases  the  re- 
verse holds  true.    After  many  cases  of  the  same  general  type  have 
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been  studied  just  as  intensively,  by  means  of  synthesis,  the  psycho- 
.i^raph  for  the  average  individual  in  the  field  can  be  estimated  and 
drawn.  Such  studies  are  of  little  value  when  considered  alone, 
but  they  point  the  way  and  blaze  the  trail  for  constructive  work 
in  the  field  of  vocational  guidance. 

For  many  years  Columbia  University  has  been  giving  psycho- 
logical tests  to  all  entering  students  and  plotting  individual  psy- 
chographs. Mental  age,  motor  speed,  perception  of  difference, 
perception  of  order,  imagination,  manipulation  of  objects,  manipu- 
lation of  words,  association  free  and  controlled,  learning,  rote  and 
logical  memory,  language  ability,  comprehension,  arithmetic 
ability,  community  of  ideas,  and  vocabulary  tests  are  all  given. 
The  results  are  calculated  on  a  percentage  basis  and  incoming  stu- 
dents receive  a  copy  of  their  psychograph  together  with  a  table 
showing  norms  for  each  separate  test.  Similar  work  is  also  being 
done  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Such  material  will  be  increas- 
ingly useful  and  valuable  as  it  is  checked  against  the  subsequent 
success  or  failure  of  the  individual  in  his  chosen  work. 

Dr.  Carl  Seashore,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  made  a  not- 
able contribution  to  the  science  of  psychography  as  a  result  of 
his  work  on  the  "Measurement  of  the  Individual  as  a  Singer" 
and  "The  Psychology  of  Musical  Talent."  It  is  common  to  hear 
persons  say,  "I  have  no  ear  for  music,"  or  "I  have  no  sense  of 
rhythm."  Some  one  will  remark,  "He  has  absolute  pitch,"  or 
"He  never  forgets  an  air."  All  such  judgments  are  without  scien- 
tific basis.  Critics  and  teachers  have  relied  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  expert  intuition  when  expressing  opinions  concerning  musi- 
cal ability.  Dr.  Seashore  set  himself  the  task  of  making  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  individual  as  a  singer,  and  to  measure  specific 
abilities  and  achievements.  He  studied  the  sensory,  motor,  asso- 
ciational  and  affective  qualities  of  individuals  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  native  endowments  and  abilities  as  singers.  By  means 
of  standard  laboratory  apparatus,  and,  in  many  cases,  especially 
invented  appliances,  he  was  able  to  determine  if  the  individual 
under  observation  was  psycho-physically  capable  of  hearing  and 
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making  music.  He  frequently  found  that  one  person  was  able  to 
discriminate  when  the  pitch  was  changed  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
tone,  while  another  would  not  notice  a  change  of  half  a  tone. 

Seashore's  method  of  discovering  and  measuring  creative  imag- 
ination is  unique.  He  gives  the  subject  a  set  of  words  without 
music  and  allows  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  improvise  a 
melody.  The  result  is  recorded  on  a  dictogi*aph  disc,  later  to  be 
studied  in  detail.  Timbre,  volume,  upper  and  lower  tonal  range, 
emotional  and  affective  qualities  and  powers  of  association,  are 
all  noted  and  evaluated. 

At  one  time  a  prominent  concert  singer  suspected  that  she  habit- 
ually sang  a  trifle  flat.  Her  voice  was  tested  in  the  psychological 
laboratory  and  such  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Seashore  states 
that  if  the  singer  practiced,  meanwhile  constantly  watching  the 
pitch-recording  device,  her  defect  would  be  corrected.  At  another 
time  he  served  as  the  host  to  the  members  of  an  entire  orchestra. 
These  men  consented  to  act  as  subjects  for  experiments.  During 
the  course  of  their  visit  many  long-standing  disputes  between  vari- 
ous members  as  to  exactness  of  pitch  were  definitely  settled. 

Seashore  does  not  make  any  exaggerated  claims  for  his  work. 
He  states  very  definitely  that  the  methods  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mere  mechanical  forms  so  that  every  teacher  can  use  them.  A 
high  degree  of  skill  in  administering  the  tests  and  using  the  appa- 
ratus is  needed.  Also,  the  tests  only  have  significance  when  com- 
pared with  previously  established  norms.  At  present  that  work 
is  not  completed.  The  value  of  such  an  analysis  to  a  person  who 
is  considering  seriously  a  musical  career  cannot  be  estimated. 
Insurmountable  difficulties  may  be  detected  and  years  of  profit- 
less training  be  avoided.  What  has  been  done  in  the  field  of 
music  may  also  be  done  with  other  professions  and  occupations. 

While  assisting  in  the  school  survey  in  New  York  City,  in  the 
spring  of  1912,  Dr.  Stuart  A.  Courtis  made  a  study  of  individual 
differences  as  manifested  by  the  work  done  in  each  of  five  arith- 
metic tests.  He  states  that  the  most  difficult  record  to  find  is  that 
of  an  individual  equally  developed  in  all  abilities.     He  presents 
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charts  in  his  report  which  show  the  great  variety  of  differences 
that  exist  between  children  in  the  same  class.  Some  are  above 
the  average  in  multiplication  and  far  below  in  addition.  Others 
make  high  scores  in  addition  and  are  very  poor  in  subtraction. 
During  the  course  of  the  survey  the  records  of  a  great  number  of 
twins  were  studied.  Some  were  strikingly  similar,  their  graphs 
followed  the  same  lines;  and  others  were  widely  dissimilar.  In 
order  to  determine  if  this  likeness  and  difference  was  due  to  chance 
or  more  stable  factors,  Courtis  had  all  the  twins  undergo  a  prac- 
tice series  of  twenty  tests,  four  of  each  kind,  to  determine  the 
effect.  As  a  result,  the  contours  of  the  graphs  of  the  similar 
twins  remained  unchanged,  but  the  graphs  of  the  dissimilar  twins 
showed  fewer  points  in  common;  their  differences  were  accentu- 
ated. Charts  of  mathematical  ability  never  have  been  plotted 
accurately  before,  and  they  are  of  genuine  interest  to  the  voca- 
tional counsellor.  They  measure  only  one  aspect  of  the  individual. 
However,  they  contribute  an  important  element  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  make  a  complete  psychograph  of  the  individual. 

Professor  Thorndike  of  Columbia  University  has  said  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  high  correlation  exists  between  character 
and  intelligence.  In  order  to  determine  if  such  is  the  case.  Miss 
June  B.  Downey,  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  has  developed 
the  Will-Profiie  Test.  This  is  an  individual  test  and  is  a  tentative 
scale  for  measuring  the  volitional  pattern.  With  the  Will-Profile 
Test  the  following  aspects  of  the  individual  are  indicated :  co-ordi- 
nation of  impulses,  accuracy,  tenacity,  resistance,  assurance,  motor 
impulsion,  speed  of  decision,  flexibility,  freedom  from  inertia, 
speed  of  movement.  The  results  are  plotted  on  a  percentile  scale, 
and  a  character  psychograph  of  the  individual  is  obtained.  The 
value  of  the  will  pattern  always  depends  upon  the  intelligence 
level  with  which  it  is  associated.  Recently  this  test  has  been  re- 
vised by  Mr.  Merrill  J.  Ream,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  issued  in  group  form. 

In  Hugo  Miinsterberg's  "Vocation  and  Learning,"  he  says, 
the  "right  guidance  of  youth  to  the  special  life  occupations  is  a 
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fimction  of  the  community  no  less  important  and  no  less  difficult 
than  the  right  schooling."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  various  vocations  and  the  mental  qualities  that 
make  for  success  in  them  must  be  made.  So  far,  the  reliable  voca- 
tional psychograph,  based  upon  a  careful  preliminary  survey  of 
the  qualities  required  in  a  given  work,  and  using  specially  adapted 
norms  for  the  purpose  of  evaluation,  is  not  available  for  any  field 
with  the  single  exception  of  music. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  vocational  bureaus  along  this  line  has 
been  futile.  They  have  attempted  to  get  "clinical  pictures"  of 
individuals  suited  for  various  occupations,  by  sending  out  ques- 
tionnaires to  employers  and  then  fusing  the  results  into  one  set 
of  qualifications  for  workers  in  that  field.  HoUingworth  cites  an 
example  in  his  Vocational  Psychology.  He  leaves  out  the  name 
of  the  occupation  to  which  the  following  applies,  and  doubts  if 
many  people  will  guess  the  specific  trade  in  the  mind  of  the  writer : 

"If  a  girl  wishes  to  succeed  in she  must  possess 

intelligence,  (How  much?  asks  H.)  good  judgment  and 
common  sense.  She  must  have  good  eyesight,  good  hear- 
ing, and  a  good  memory.  She  must  have  good  percep- 
.  tion  and  be  able  to  concentrate  her  attention  completely 
on  any  matter  in  hand.     In  addition  to  these,  she  must 

be  neat  in  executing work  and  accurate  to  the  last 

degree.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  she  have  a  good 
education." 

The  names  of  any  number  of  occupations  might  be  inserted  in 
the  blank  spaces  in  the  foregoing  and  all  the  statements  would 
remain  perfectly  true.  The  vocational  bureaus  never  will  reach 
the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  until  they  are  provided  with 
reliable  individual  and  vocational  psychographs.  Then  they  may 
hope  to  make  useful  and  intelligent  decisions  when  their  assistance 
is  requested  in  selecting  suitable  occupations  for  psychically  dif- 
ferent individuals. 
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Pupil-Training  vs.  Subject-Teaching 

"WiLMAM  J.  Sands,  High  School  op  Commerce, 
Boston,  Mass. 

f "" °""""""t*T  a  time  of  general  unrest,  such  as  we  are  now  pass- 
ing througli,  all  who  are  engaged  seriously  in  the 
work  of  education  are  casting  about  for  an  answer 
§  I    to  the  question  the  whole  world  is  addressing  to  us : 

^jniiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiir^    "How  is  education  to  remedy  the  ills  of  the  present 

II    and    future    generation?"      Everybody   knows,    or 
I    at  least  thinks  he  knows,  that  education  is  decadent, 
— that  it  is  proving  to  be  a  disappointment,     is 
"more  education"  the  answer  ?     Or  is  the  solution  to  be  sought 
in  changing  the  direction  education  is  taking? 

!N'ot  so  very  many  centuries  ago  popular  education  was  cham- 
pioned because  it  meant  information,  knowledge,  and  greater  gen- 
eral intelligence.  This  line  of  endeavor  was  found  wanting,  in 
that  it  tended  to  produce  dreamers,  and  general  aloofness  from 
the  world's  work.  A  more  practical  education  was  demanded  and 
provided ;  and  manual  training  was  acclaimed  the  remedy.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  manual  training  with  mental ; 
but  the  attempts,  for  one  or  another  good  reason,  have  all  been 
pretty  clumsy.  "Educate  the  man  along  the  line  of  his  work," 
has  for  some  years  now  been  the  newer  educational  slogan.  "Not 
only  has  this  principle  been  applied  to  the  training  of  men  and 
women  who  are  already  bread  winners,  but  even  boys  and  girls 
of  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  now  attending  our  secondary 
schools,  have,  in  many  cases,  been  sent  there  by  parents  who  look 
upon  education  as  a  means  of  making  a  better  living  more  easily 
than  they  themselves  have  made.  The  children  are  guided  into 
"vocational"  courses.  They  are  on  some  way,  but  this  way  is 
very  much  over  crowded,  and  very  soon  the  traveler  finds  that  if 
he  decides  to  travel  a  less  well-beaten  trail  and  one  for  which  he 
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is  more  expressly  adapted,  his  "vocational"  training  is  of  small 
value  to  him.  He  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  he  wants ;  but  the 
educator  of  the  old  school  points  the  finger  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
says:  "I  told  you  so;  what  that  boy  needs  is  general  training — 
formal  discipline — the  kind  of  thing  the  old  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  Greek  used  to  afford."  But  few  educators 
would  recommend  a  return  to  the  education  of  two  centuries  ago. 
At  the  same  time,  is  it  not  possible  to  reconstruct  our  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  combine  the  training  of  the  old  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  newer  education  ? 

Suppose  we  teachers  were  to  have  a  little  examination  of  our 
aims.  What  is  our  purpose  ?  To  impart  information  ?  To  de- 
velop judgment?  To  lead  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-con- 
trol, seriousness,  neatness,  regularity,  application,  attention?  Do 
we  want  to  encourage  attainment,  measurement  of  the  rate  of 
progress,  independence ;  concise,  clear,  felicitous  expression  ?  If 
these  and  similar  objectives  be  our  aim,  why  should  we  not  select 
our  material  and  emphasize  it  so  that  these  "all-round"  and  imi- 
versally  applicable  attainments  be  encouraged  and  acquired? 

Teachers  of  mathematics  will  admit  that  much  that  they  must 
teach  will  be  of  little  practical  use ;  but  if  the  subject  be  properly 
taught  and  the  pupils  are  led  to  reason  out  their  problems,  the 
work  has  much  general  value.  But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be 
taught  in  the  mathematics  department.  Lessons  must  be  done 
neatly,  regularly,  completely,  independently.  The  pupil  must  be 
neat  in  appearance,  attentive,  alert,  earnest.  His  demonstrations 
must  be  clear ;  if  spoken,  they  must  be  given  in  a  good,  clear,  full 
tone  of  voice ;  he  must  stand  or  sit  in  a  good,  easy,  but  becoming 
position.  And  the  pupil  should  know  that  he  is  just  as  likely 
to  be  marked  on  these  things  as  on  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge.  Work  in  foreign  languages  has  its  opportunities 
peculiar  to  itself,  as  well  as  those  which  are  common  to  some  or 
all  other  subjects.  History,  civics,  law,  science — all  may  well  be 
stressed  to  develop  the  abiding  qualities.  The  training  these  sub- 
jects provide  is  fully  as  important  as  the  subject-matter.     There 
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are  difficult  problems  to  solve,  and  carefully  thought  out  decisions 
to  be  rendered.  If  pupils  come  to  look  upon  the  law,  or  economics, 
or  history  periods  merely  as  rest  periods,  or  to  regard  the  science 
periods  as  times  when  they  are  permitted  to  toy  with  the  appa- 
ratus in  the  laboratory,  these  subjects  lose  practically  all  their 
value.  ^ 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  English,  a  form  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  following  may  be  used. 


NAME 


SUBJECT 


DIVISION 


Habit 
Regularity 
Promptness 
System 

Neatness 
Appearance 
Work 

Knowledge 
Fullness 
Accuracy 

Expression 
Clearness 

Conciseness 

ft- 

Memory 
Quickness 
Retentiveness 

Judgment 

Progress 

Understanding 

Interest 

Seriousness 

Self-control 


Jan. 
3-7 


Jan. 
10-14 


Jan. 
17-21 


Jan. 

24-28 


Jan. 

Feb.4 


Feb. 
7-U 


Feb. 
14-18 


Feb. 
21-25 


Feb.28 
Mar.  4 


Mar 

7-11 


Mar. 
14-18 


Mar. 
21-26 


The  pupil  may  fill  in  his  name,  and  the  teacher  may  take  occa- 
sion to  explain  that  all  these  details  enter  into  school  training, 
and  that  the  pupil  may  be  marked  on  any  or  all  of  these  details 
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any  day.  Some  few  objectives  may  be  singled  out  at  a  time  and 
emphasized,  or  the  whole  list  may  be  presented  with  little  or  no 
conmient.  Thus  pupils  may  be  led  to  see  that  education  is  train- 
ing, rather  than  simply  the  acquiring  of  knowledge ;  that  all  school 
work  contributes  to  success,  in  living  as  well  as  in  making  a  living. 
They  may  comprehend,  as  never  before,  the  doctrine  of  one  of 
our  foremost  educators:  that  it  matters  little  what  one  studies; 
but  it  matters  much  how  one  studies  it.  They  will  realize  that 
they  are  being  trained,  rather  than  that  the  subject  is  being  taught. 


The  Return 

Back  to  the  scenes  of  childhood; 

Fortune  and  fame,  farewell! 
Give  me  the  field  and  forest. 

Mountain  and  woodland  dell. 

May  and  the  morning  sunlight 
Earth  with  a  glory  fill; 

Gone  are  the  years  like  shadows, 
Youth  in  the  heart  lives  still. 

Youth  with  a  deeper  longing 

Cometh  again  to  me — 
As  I  follow  the  shining  river 

Winding  down  to  the  sea. 

Songs  of  the  thrush  and  robin 
To  songs  of  the  heart  respond; 

I  cherish  the  life  of  the  present. 
Yet  reach  to  the  life  beyond. 

Love  from  the  blue  above  me. 
Life  from  the  fragrant  sod; 

Back  to  the  field  and  forest; 
Back  to  the  heart  of  God. 


A.  S.  Ames. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  No.  88 
(JAMES  FENIMOEE  COOPEK  1789-1851) 

Preparatory  Work:  Character  of  "THE  SPY:"  Military 
situation. 

First  Reading:     Outline  of  the  Narrative;  Study  of  the 
text. 

Second  Reading:  Construction  of  the  Novel;  Actors  in 
the  Story;  Places  Closely  Connected  with  the  Story; 
The  Author's  Views  of  the  Political  Situation;  Com- 
ment of  the  Actors ;  The  Literary  Value  of  the  Novel. 

Supplementary  Work:     Test  Questions;  Theme  Subjects. 

A.     PREPARATORY  WORK 

CHARACTER  OF  "THE  SPY:"  MILITARY 
SITUATION. 

I.    Character  of  The  Spy. 

Note  1.  The  Spy,  a  novel  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  pub- 
lished in  1821,  tells  the  story  of  Harvey  Birch,  a  spy 
employed  by  Washington  in  1780,  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  the  Neutral  Ground  during  the 
Kevolution.  His  services  could  not  be  acknowledged 
and  he  was  suspected  by  patriots  and  Tories  alike. 
The  tale  is  based  on  a  story  which  had  once  been 
told  by  John  Jay.  It  startled  the  American  public 
and  attained  a  success  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  American  work. 
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II.    The  Military  Situation  in  1780. 

Note  2.  The  summer  of  1780  was  a  critical  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  fall  of  Charleston  in  the 
early  summer,  which  was  regarded  as  the  establish- 
ment of  British  power  in  the  extreme  Southern 
colonies,  had  been  a  crushing  blow  to  the  patriot 
cause.  Financial  chaos,  lack  of  authority  in  Congress, 
and  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  state  governments 
had  created  a  situation  which  seemed  to  offer  no 
promise  of  a  successful  offensive  or  of  any  effective 
utilization  of  the  French  alliance.  Dissensions  were 
known  to  be  rife  among  the  officers  of  the  Continental 
aiTuy  and  a  mutinous  spirit  pervaded  its  ranks.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  might  well  have  seemed  that 
the  treason  of  Arnold  was  the  beginning  of  a  general 
disintegration  of  that  military  force  which  was  the 
sole  support  of  the  patriot  cause.  The  Eevolution  was 
in  danger,  not  only  from  the  avowed  Tories,  but  from 
the  growing  luke-warmness  of  a  large  and  influencial 
class  whose  chief  concern  was  to  keep  on  the  winning 
side. 

From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  however,  the 
patriot  army  in  the  Northern  states  still  held  the  ad- 
vantageous position  gained  in  the  victorious  Saratoga 
campaign.  The  British  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  were  concentrated  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  were  practically  on  the  defensive.  Be- 
sides the  town  itself  which  included  only  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  British  held 
all  Manhattan  Island  with  Staten  Island,  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island,  and  the  commanding  positions 
on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson.  Their  war- 
ships held  the  harbor  and  commanded  the  Hudson. 

The  patriot  army,  under  General  Washington,  oc- 
cupied a  line  of  connecting  positions  extending  from 
Philadelphia,  across  northern  New  Jersey,  to  the  forti- 
fied post  of  West  Point  on  the  Hudson.  Along  the 
Hudson  Eiver,  the  American  lines  extended  to  Peek- 
skill,  and  outposts  patrolled  the  country  as  far  south 
as  Tarrytown.  From  this  point  to  the  channels  which 
separate  Manhattan  Island  from  the  mainland,  a 
distance  of  about  forty  miles,  lay  the  "neutral  ground," 
the  No  Man's  Land  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  patriot  army  to  prevent  the  British  forces 
from  drawing  supplies  from  this  region,  but  Congress 
would    not    permit    devastation.  Consequently,    the 

"neutral  ground,"  swept  by  constant  raids,  and  exposed 
to  the  unchecked  evils  of  civil  war,  became  the  abode  of 
the  lawless  and  adventurous  spirits  who  flourish  best 
in  times  of  upheaval  and  disorder. 
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B.     FIRST  READING. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  NARRATIVE:  STUDY  OF 
THE  TEXT. 

I.    Outline  of  the  Naerative  :    Study  of  the  Text. 
1.     The  Narrative. 

a.     Chapters  1-4. — A  Neutral  Household  on  the  Neutral 
Ground. 

(1)  Opening  Scene  of  the  Story. 

(a)  Time  and  place  of  the  action;  the  military 
situation;   character  of  the  country. 

(h)  The  solitary  traveller;  incidents  of  his 
journey;  shelter  at  the  Locusts. 

(2)  The  Wharton  Household. 

(a)  Members  of  the  family;  attitude  of  each 
towards  the  war;  position  of  Mr.  Wharton. 

(b)  Arrival  of   Captain   Henry  Wharton. 

(c)  Harvey  Birch,  the  peddler  enters  the 
scene;  story  of  the  Birch  family;  Katty 
Haynes. 

(d)  Mr.  Harper  promises  not  to  betray  Henry; 
Harvey  Birch  warns  Captain  Wharton  of 
danger  ahead. 

"Note  3.  The  entire  action  of  the  story  takes  place  in  that 
portion  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  between  the 
Sound  and  the  Hudson.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the 
novel  describe  the  time  and  place  of  action,  explain  the 
political  and  military  situation,  introduce  all  but  three 
of  the  characters  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
story,  and  give  a  hint  of  the  very  subtle  plot  which 
serves  as  the  nucleus  of  the  tale 

Suggestion  1.  What  does  Cooper  say  of  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing friend  and  foe  in  these  times?  Identify 
Cow-Boys,  Regulars,  and  Skinners.  Describe  the  traveller 
and  the  impression  he  produces  upon  the  household. 
Make  a  list  of  the  characters  introduced  in  these 
chapters.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  conversation 
about  tobacco?  What  was  the  trend  of  the  conversation 
in  general?  Tell  the  story  of  the  arrival  of  the  second 
guest  at  the  Locusts.     Give  Mr.  Wharton's  reason  for 
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leaving  the  city  for  the  Locusts.  Eelate  from  your 
history  the  events  of  the  Revolution  connected  with  the 
names,  Stark,  Burgoyne,  Washington,  Gates.  In  these 
four  chapters  do  you  notice  any  mysterious  conduct  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  characters?  Describe  the  perilous 
position  of  Harvey  Birch.  Give  a  delineative  picture  of 
him.  Describe  in  detail  the  peddler's  visit.  What  idea 
of  the  plot  of  the  story  do  you  have  at  this  point?  What 
does  Sarah  mean  when  she  says,  "Very  pretty  liberty 
which  exchanges  one  master  for  fifty?"  Describe  the 
situation  of  the  Loyalists  in  New  York  at  this  period. 
What  idea  of  Mr.  Harper's  place  in  the  story  have  you 
formed?  Notice  the  mysterious  conduct  of  the  peddler 
as  Mr.  Harper  leaves  the  house.  What  is  the  Wharton's 
estimate  of  Harvey  Birch?  Describe  Captain  Wharton's 
position. 

b.     Chapters    5-7.      The    Fight    between    the    Virginia 
Horse  and  the  British  Regulars. 

(1)  The  Tall  Dragoon. 

(a)  The  dragoon  inquires  for  Mr.  Harper; 
momentous  conversation  between  Captain 
Lawton  and  Captain  Wharton. 

(b)  Captain  Lawton's  opinion  of  Harvey  Birch. 

(2)  Major  Dunwoodie. 

(a)  Frances'       request;       Major      Dunwoodie's 
i  answer;  Captain  Wharton's  pass;  Wharton 

placed  under  guard;  Major  Dunwoodie  re- 
ceives a  message. 

(3)     The  Fight. 

(a)  Preparation  for  the  skirmish;  Mr.  Wharton's 
dilemma;  character  of  the  troops  on  each 
side;  the  first  charge;  victory  for  the 
patriots;  Captain  Wharton's  escape;  Harvey 
Birch  appears  again;  his  advice;  Captain 
Lawton  discovers  the  escape  of  his  prisoner; 
change  made  in  the  views  of  Major  Dun- 
woodie; fatal  mistake  of  the  English  col- 
umn; the  fight;  recapture  of  Henry  Whar- 
ton; the  surgeon;  the  retreat  of  the  British. 

Suggestion  2.  What  important  information  regarding  the 
movements  of  Harvey  Birch  does  chapter  v  give?  What 
was  the  cause  of  Captain  Lawton's  enmity?     What  is 
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the  significance  of  the  pass  held  by  Captain  Wharton? 
What  new  characters  are  introduced  in  these  chapters? 
Trace  the  action  of  Harvey  Birch  throughout  these 
chapters?  Tell  the  story  of  Andre.  Reproduce  the  chief 
points  of  the  conversation  between  Col.  Wellmore  and 
Capt.  Wharton. 

c.  Chapters  8-15.    After  the  Battle. 

(1)  The  Wounded. 

(a)  Captain  Singleton  and  Col.  Welhnore 
brought  to  the  Locusts;  Captain  Wharton's 
parole. 

(b)  Pursuit  of  Harvey  Birch;  Birch  spares 
Lawton's  life;  Capt.  Lawton  seeks  the  aid 
of  the  surgeon  at  the  Locusts. 

(2)  At  the  House  of  Harvey  Birch 

(a)  Its  situation;  the  dying  father;  the  raid  of 
the  Skinners;  panic  of  the  raiders. 

(3)  At  the  Locusts. 

(a)  Arrival  of  Isabella  Singleton;  the  dinner 
party. 

(4)  Adventure  of  Harvey  Birch. 

(a)  The  burial  of  the  elder  Birch;  the  sale  of 
the  house;  the  Skinner;  Harvey's  capture; 
the  spy's  house  is  burned. 

(5)  Isabella  Singleton. 

(a)  Conversation  between  Isabella  and  Frances. 
Suggestion  3.  Name  the  inmates  of  the  Locusts  at  the  end 
of  chapter  ix.  Describe  the  character  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought.  What  glimpses  of  Harvey 
Birch's  movements  does  chapter  x  give?  What  was  Law- 
ton's  toast  at  dinner?  Why  did  Captain  Lawton  refuse 
to  arrest  Harvey  Birch?  Point  out  some  of  the  "stilted 
expressions"  of  this  chapter.  In  chapter  xv  how  does 
the  author  express  the  fact  that  the  casket  was  lowered 
into  the  grave?  In  chapter  xv  what  do  you  learn  of  the 
relations  between  Col.  Wellmore  and  Sarah  Wharton? 

d.  Chapters  16-18.    At  the  Four  Corners. 

(1)  Elizabeth  Flanagan's  Hotel. 

(a)  Descriptive     sketch     of     Betty     Flanagan; 
;  scene  in  hotel. 
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(2)  The  Spy. 

(a)  The  Skinner  claims  the  reward  offered  for 
the  capture  of  the  spy;  the  patrol's  report; 
the   piece   of   paper;    Harvey's   guard   and 
prison;   charge   given   to   the   sergeant;   es- 
cape of  Harvey  Birch;  meeting  with  Dun- 
woodie;  discovery  of  the  escape;  the  writing 
in  the  Bible. 
Suggestion  4.     Reproduce   the  conversation  between  Major 
Dunwoodie  and  the  spy.     What  idea  occurs  to  you  in 
connection  with  the  piece  of  paper  and  the  spy's  mys- 
terious   allusion   to    "my   only    safeguard?"     What    ar- 
rangement made  possible  the  escape  of  the  spy?     Ex- 
plain  in  detail  how  this   escape  was  effected.     Relate 
the  events  recorded  in  chapter  xviii.     How  did  Lawton 
treat  the  captors  of  the  spy  and  how  did  he  justify  his 
course  of  procedure?     Describe  the  meeting  of  Captain 
Lawton   and   Betty.     By  what   ruse   was   the   gang   of 
Skinners  dispersed?    What  action  in  chapter  xviii  leads 
you  to  suspect  that  the  supposed  Betty  is  Harvey  Birch 
in  disguise?  To  whom  does  the  spy  refer  when  he  speaks 
mysteriously  of  Mmf    What  is  Lawton's  position  at  this 
point  of  the  story? 

e.     Chapters  19-25.    The  Events  of  a  Night. 

(1)  Major  Dunwoodie's   Perplexity. 

(a)   Misunderstanding   between   Dunwoodie   and 
Frances. 
Note  4.     The  sentimental  scenes  of  the  story  are  worthless 
from  any  point  of  view.     See  Note  11. 

(2)  Captain  Lawton  on  Guard. 

(a)  Dunwoodie's  orders;  his  vague  apprehen- 
sions; the  warning. 

(b)  Letters  from  [Major  Dunwoodie;  Captain 
Lawton's  irritation. 

(c)  A  second  warning. 

(3)  An  Evening  at  the  Locusts. 

(a)  The  army  chaplain;  preparations  for  the 
wedding  ceremony;  the  interruption  by  the 
peddler. 

(b)  The  interrupted  duel;  Captain  Lawton  in 
the  power  of  the  Skinner;  the  fight;  Law- 
ton's  escape. 
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(c)  The  Skinners  force  an  entrance  into  the 
house;  situation  of  the  family;  HoUister 
and  Lawton  come  to  the  rescue;  the  house 
is  set  on  fire. 

(d)  The  peddler  saves  Sarah  from  the  flames; 
Lawton  spares  the  life  of  the  peddler;  Law- 
ton's  question;  its  answer. 

(4)  The  Eemoval  to  the  Four  Corners. 

(a)  Sarah's  condition;  preparations  for  de- 
parture; death  of  Isabella  Singleton;  orders 
of  Major  Dunwoodie. 

(5)  Journey  into  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

(a)  The  cavalcade;  its  destination. 

Suggestion  5.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Dr.  Sitgreaves. 
Notice  that  Harvey  Birch  dominates  each  scene  of  the 
story.  What  tribute  does  Lawton  pay  to  the  spy?  Give 
Lawton's  characterization  of  Mr.  Wharton.  Why  was 
Lawton  so  sure  that  Harvey  Birch  was  a  spy  of  the 
enemy?  Eepeat  Hollister's  tribute  to  Major  Dunwoodie. 
Describe  the  effect  produced  by  the  spy's  appearance 
at  the  Four  Corners.  How  and  why  was  the  wedding 
ceremony  interrupted  ?  What  part  does  the  peddler  play 
in  the  events  of  chapters  xix-xxv?  What  effect  on  the 
reader  is  made  by  Lawton's  question  and  its  answer? 
What  purpose  does  the  death  of  Isabella  Singleton 
serve?  What  does  Katy  Haynes  say  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Revolution?  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  conversation  between  Katy  and  Frances  relative  to 
Harvey  Birch?  Explain  belonged  ahove  or  deloto.  Eo- 
late  the  episode  of  the  mysterious  hut. 

Note  5.  Whether  he  belonged  above  or  below. — The  Ameri- 
cans were  called  the  party  belonging  "above,"  and  the 
British  that  belonging  "below."  The  terms  had  refer- 
ence to  the  course  of  the  Hudson 

e.     Chapters  26-28.     On  the  Plains  of  Fishhill. 

(1)  Henry  Wharton  on  Trial  for  his  Life. 

(a)  The  investigation. 

(b)  The  sentence. 

(c)  Col.  Singleton  despatches  a  courier  to  Gen. 
•  Washington  to  demand  reprieve  or  pardon. 

(b)  Return  of  the  courier;  the  paper. 
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(e)  Henry  urges  his  sister  to  marry  Dunwoodie 
immediately. 

(f)  The   visit   of   Mr.    Harper   recalled;   effect 
produced   on   Dunwoodie. 

(2)   The  Escape  of  Captain  Wharton. 

(a)  The     minister;     the     revelation;     Harvey 
Birch's  ultimatum. 

(b)  The   plan  of  escape   adopted;   carried  into 
eifect. 

(c)  The  discovery. 

Suggestion  6.  What  special  interest  centers  around  the 
president  of  the  court  of  investigation?  Describe  the 
three  judges.  Give  the  details  of  the  trial.  What 
statement  made  by  Frances  was  adverse  to  the  cause  of 
her  brother?  What  part  does  Harvey  Birch  play  in 
these  chapters?  Give  Col.  Singleton's  opinion  of  the 
spy.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Col.  Singleton.  Re- 
produce the  conversation  about  Mr.  Harper.  Which  of 
the  scenes  of  this  portion  of  the  story  are  uninteresting? 
Describe  Dunwoodie's  action  w^hen  he  hears  of  the  visit 
of  Mr.  Harper.  In  what  manner  does  Birch  enter  the 
story  of  chapter  xxviii? 

f.  Chapters  29-31.    Mr.  Harper  enters  the  scene  again. 

(1)  The  Eace  for  Life. 

(a)  The  desperate  position  of  the  spy  and  the 
prisoner;  the  race;  safe  in  the  mountains. 

(2)  Frances  Visits  the  Mysterious  Hut. 

(a)  Interview  with  Mr.  Harper;  interview  with 
Harvey  Birch;  Frances'  promise. 

(4)  Major  Dunwoodie's  Position. 

(5)  The  Marriage. 

(6)  Washington's  Orders. 

Suggestion  7.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  spy's  speech 
in  chapter  xxix?  What  manoeuvre  saved  the  lives  of 
the  peddler  and  Captain  Wharton?  Does  anything  in 
these  chapters  point  out  to  the  reader  the  identity  of 
Mr.  Harper?  To  what  extent  is  the  marriage  of  Major 
Dunwoodie  a  factor  in  the  escape  of  the  Tory  captain? 

g.  Chapters  32-33.     The  Fight. 
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(1)  Captain  Wharton  and  the  Peddler  continue  their 

Journey. 

(a)  Position  of  the  two  armies. 

(b)  Captain  Wharton  reaches  a  place  of  safety. 

(2)  Meeting  with  the  Cow-Boys. 
(a)  The  peddler's  pass. 

(3)  The  Attack. 

(a))   Captain  Lawton  is  killed. 

Suggestion  8.  What  remarks  of  the  peddler  lead  the  reader 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  an  American  spy  after  all? 

h.     George  Washington  and  Harvey  Birch. 

(1)  The  interview. 

(a)  Washington's  appreciation  of  the  peddler's 
services. 

(b)  The  proffered  reward. 

(c)  The  certificate. 

Note  6.  The  closing  scene  of  the  story  proper  possesses  real 
dramatic  appeal  and  is  genuinely  and  effectively  tragic. 
It  brings  out  forcibly  the  tragic  i>osition  of  a  loyal 
patriot  whose  qualifications  fit  him  for  a  spy  rather  a 
soldier. 

Suggestion  9.  At  the  close  of  chapter  34,  what  disposition 
has  the  author  made  of  the  following  characters :  Mr. 
Harper,  Harvey  Birch,  Katy  Haynes,  Sarah  Wellmore, 
Captain  Wharton,  Captain  Lawton,  Isabella  Singleton, 
Frances  Wharton,  Dr.  Sitgreaves,  Betty  Flanagan,  Major 
Dunwoodie? 

2.     Conclusion. 

a.     Thirty-three  Years  Later. 

(1)  Time  and  Place  of  action. 

(2)  Characters  introduced. 

(3)  Situation  of  affairs. 

(4)  The  spy  of  the  neutral  ground  meets  his  death, 
(a)  The  paper. 

Note  7.  The  ending  of  the  story  is  artistic — thirty-three 
years  after  the  Revolution,  the  loyalty  of  the  spy  is 
proven  and  becomes  history. 
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C.     SECOND  EEADING 

CONSTEUCTION  OF  THE  NOVEL:  ACTOES  IN  THE 
STOEY:    PLACES    CLOSELY    CONNECTED    WITH 
THE  ACTION  OP  THE  STOEY:  THE  AUTHOE'S 
VIEW    OF    THE     POLITICAL     SITUATION- 
COMMENT  OF  THE  ACTOES:  THE  LITEE- 
AEY    VALUE     OF    THE    NOVEL 


I.     Construction  op  the   Novel, 
1.    The  Plot. 

Note  8.  The  plot  centers  around  the  activities  of  Harvey 
Birch  in  his  role  of  Continental  spy — his  efforts  to  aid 
the  Virginian  army;  his  absolute  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  American  spy ;  the  dangers  he  en- 
counters, rising  from  the  belief  that  he  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  British. 

a.     Episodes  unfolding  the  plot. 

Note  9.  No  action  important  to  the  development  of  the 
story  takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  Harvey 
Birch. 

(1)  Harvey  Birch  procures  a  pass  from  Gen.  Wash- 

ington which  enables  Captain  Wharton  to  visit 
his  father. 

(2)  When  the  Captain  escapes  the  spy  is  on  hand  to 

tell  him  to  turn  to  the  left,  etc. 

(3)  Harvey  Birch  sends  a  letter  to  Major  Dunwoodie 

informing  him  that  The  rig'lers  are  at  hand, 
horse  and  foot. 

(4)  Spares  Captain  Lawton's  life. 

(5)  Appears  to  Dunwoodie  and  points  out  his  best 

course  of  procedure. 

(6)  The  spy  sends  the  letter  of  mysterious  meaning 

(chapter    xx)    and    the    billet    found    on    the 
bench. 

(7)  Prevents   the   marriage   of   Col.    Wellmore   and 

Sarah. 
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(8)  Assists  Captain  Wharton  to  escape. 

(9)  Final  interview  with  Gen.  Washington. 
(10)  Death  of  Harvey  Birch. 

2.  Most  Striking  Scenes  of  the  Novel. 

a.  The  Robbery;  the  interrupted  marriage;  the  burial; 
Captain  Lawton's  death;  Captain  Wharton's  trial; 
the  race  for  life;  Frances  visits  the  mysterious 
hut;  Washington  and  the  spy;  the  burning  of  the 
Locusts;  death  of  Harvey  Birch. 

3.  Characters  Important  to  the  Development  of  the  Story, 
a.     Mr.  Wharton,  Mr.  Harper,  Captain  Wharton,  Captain 

Lawton,  Col.  Wellmore,  Major  Dunwoodie,  Harvey 

Birch,  Dr.  Sitgreaves,  Sarah  and  Frances  Wharton, 

Katy  Haynes,  Betty  Flanagan,  Caesar. 

Suggestion  10.    Notice  the  first  and  last  appearance  of  each 
character. 

3.  Places  Closely  Connected  with  the  Story. 

a.  The  Neutral  Ground;  island  of  New  York;  Fishkill; 
King's  Bridge;  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

4.  The  Author's  View  of  the  Political  and  Military  Situ- 
ation :  Comment  of  the  Actors. 

a.  Chapter  1.     The  County  of  West-Chester. . .  .British 

gold. 

b.  Chapter  3.     There  was  no  part  of  the  continent. . . . 

of  their  youth. 

c.  Chapter  4.     The  Loyalists'  view  of  Gen.  Stark's  op- 

erations; of  Burgoyne's  prowess. 

d.  Chapter  5.     A  war  in  which  similarity  of  language, 

appearance,  and  customs  rendered  prudence  doubly 
necessary. 

e.  Chapter    7.     Character   of  the  men   composing  the 

two  armies. 

f .  Chapter  7.     While  the  British ....  interior;   The  suf- 

ferings ....  write. 

g.  Chapter   13.     Conversation  between    Col.   Wellmore 

and  the  surgeon  on  the  subject  of  political  liberty 
and  on  slavery. 
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h.  Chapter  18.  If  the  French  will  give  us  arms  and 
money  we  will  drive  out  the  royal  troops  in  six 
months. 

i.     Chapter  18.    There  is  a  pervading  spirit. . .  .years  ago. 

j.  Chapter  25.  Conversation  between  Katy  Haynes  and 
Frances  Wharton. 

5.     Criticism  of  the  Novel. 

Note  10.  The  Spy  is  a  work  of  no  great  literary  merit,  but 
it  has  created  a  noted  character  in  fiction — ^Harvey 
Birch,     the  Spy  of  the  Neutral  Ground. 

Note  11.  Cooper's  character  sketches  of  Harvey  Birch,  Dr. 
Sitgreaves,  and  Captain  Lawton  are  drawn  with  skill 
and  sympathy;  Katy  Haynes  and  Betty  Flanagan  stand 
out  as  vivid  and  humorous  portraitures ;  but  the  "ladies" 
of  the  novel  are  wooden  and  lifeless  and  the  scenes  in 
vphich  they  appear  are  written  in  a  style  aw^kward, 
stilted  and  pretentious. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK 

TEST  QUESTIONS:  THEME  SUBJECTS. 

I.    Test  Questions 

1.  What  position  in  American  Literature  does  "The  Spy^' 
occupy?  Give  the  character  of  the  work,  its  scene  and  date 
of  action.  When  was  the  story  written?  What  is  its  value 
in  the  class  room? 

2.  Give  the  significance  of  the  title  of  the  novel.  Name 
the  chief  characters  and  designate  the  one  which  serves  as 
the  hero  of  the  story.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  bring 
about  the  first  mention  of  Harvey  Birch. 

3.  Do  you  suspect  the  identity  of  Mr.  Harper  at  any 
time  during  the  story?  Describe  the  three  occasions  in 
which  he  appears. 

4.  In  chapter  v  why  was  the  conversation  between  Cap- 
tain Lawton  and  the  subalterns  an  earnest  and  pleased  con- 
versation ? 

5.  What  is  the  significance,  in  the  development  of  the 
story,  of  the  pass  held  by  Captain  Wharton? 
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6.  Describe  in  detail  the  fight  of  chapters  v-vii.  Trace 
the  movements  of  Harvey  Birch  throughout  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  this  fight. 

7.  What  purpose  in  the  story  development  does  the  in- 
troduction of  Isabella  Singleton  serve  ?  What  part  is  played 
by  Frances  Wharton  in  the  career  of  Harvey  Birch?  by 
Caesar  ? 

8.  Identify  Andre,  De  Lancey,  Burgoyne,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  Gates,  Hale,  Stark,  Arnold. 

9.  Make  chapter  captions  for  any  ten  of  the  chapters  of 
this  novel.  Study  five  of  the  title  verses  and  tell  why  each  is 
appropriate. 

10.  Draw  a  character  sketch  of  Dr.  Sitgreaves;  of  Col. 
Wellmore;  of  Katy  Haynes.  Point  out  the  contrast  between 
Cooper's  sketches  of  his  soldier  characters  and  those  of  the 
women  of  the  novel. 

11.  Tell  the  story  of  Sarah  Wharton.  Does  the  Spy  ap- 
pear in  this  portion  of  the  story? 

12.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  dinner-party  at 
the  Locusts,  describing  food,  dress,  service,  conversation,  etc. 

13.  Relate  in  detail  the  story  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
novel. 

14.  What  was  the  peddler's  motive  in  visiting  the  Locusts 
with  his  wares  while  Mr.  Harper  was  at  the  house? 

15.  Make  a  list  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the  story 
and  describe  the  part  played  in  each  scene  by  Harvey  Birch. 

17.  Describe  the  political  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Neutral  Ground.  Which  of  the  characters  in  the  novel 
are  types  of  this  class  of  society? 

18.  Enumerate  those  characters  of  the  novel  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  plot.  State  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  one  appears  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

19.  Make  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  "The  Spy,"  adding  numerous  sub-headings  to  the 
headings  of  B,  I,  1,  a. 
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20.  Eelate  the  various  adventures  of  Captain  Wharton, 
mentioning  the  part  played  by  Harvey  Birch  in  each  of 
them. 

21.  Cooper  is  criticised  for  the  pretentious  and  stilted 
diction  of  portions  of  his  novels.  Point  out  passages  which 
justify  such  criticism. 

22.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  bit  of  paper  which  the 
spy  swallowed?  Explain  the  spy's  words  in  connection  with 
this  act — "My  only  safeguard" 

23.  Cite  instances  from  the  text  to  prove  that  Harvey 
Birch  was  an  American  spy.  Cite  other  passages  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  Tory  spy.  Which  side  of  the  argument  has  the 
better  proofs. 

24.  Tell  the  story  connected  with  the  hut  on  the  moun- 
tainside. Why  was  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Harper  and  Harvey 
Birch  should  not  meet  in  the  hut  ? 

25.  Give  the  significant  facts  in  the  life  of  Cooper.  With 
what  character  in  fiction  is  his  name  more  closely  associated 
than  with  the  spy'? 

II.    Theme  Subjects 

1.  A  Colonial  Household. 

'2.  The  War  of  1812.  ' 

3.  The  Neutral  Ground  and  its  Inhabitants. 

4.  The  Journey  into  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

5.  Harvey  Birch — A  Loyalist. 

6.  Harvey  Birch — A  Patriot.  ' 

7.  Interesting  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Period. 

8.  Government  and  Activities  of  the  Colonists  in  1780. 

9.  The  Women  of  the  Novel. 

10.     The  Value  of  "The  Spy"  in  the  Class  room. 


Cultivating  Acquaintance  with  the  Magazines 

Eenest  Erwijst  Leisy,  The  University  of  Illinois, 
Uebana,  III. 


s 


|jmiiHimiGiiimimiit*xARTLED  by  the  results  of  an  assignment  to  my 

I    rhetoric  class  on  My  Favorite  Magazine,  in  which 

I    a  timid  favoritism  centered  at  length  on  The  8atur- 

I    day  Evening  Post,  I  began  to  reflect  on  some  meas- 

4^]iiiiiiiiniiDiiiiiHiiiiicl>  ures  that  might  be  taken  to  bring  students  to  know 

I  i    the  "run  of  the  stands."     The  need  for  this  was 

i  I    driven  home  when  investigation  among  other  classes 

4>3iniiniinK]iiiiiiiiiiiic<i*  i   j    -  £  <i  i         .  i? 

revealed  ignorance  oi  even  the  general  nature  of 

the  contents  of  a  dozen  or  two  magazines  that  come  off  the  press 
each  month.  When  one  considers  that  in  after  life  most  of  the 
reading  of  our  students  will  be  in  the  newspaper  and  current  maga- 
zine, it  is  imperative  that  the  school  cultivate  wise  orientation. 
His  favorite  "daily"  is  easily  decided  for  a  man  by  his  locality, 
but  lest  his  reading  should  be  confined  to  that  altogether,  a  taste 
for  judicious  browsing  among  magazines  should  be  formed  early. 
The  logical  years  for  this  are  the  later  ones  in  the  high  school, 
when  the  student  has  been  awakened  to  a  considerable  range  of 
ideas  and  before  he  probably  leaves  the  schoolroom  altoget;her. 
The  college  rhetoric  classes  might  well  devote  a  period  or  two  to 
such  a  discussion,  if  for  some  reason  the  high  school  has  been 
unable  to  give  it,  or  has  neglected  it. 

If  students  are  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  magazines,  one 
may  stimulate  interest  by  a  guessing  contest,  such  as  this : 

1.  One  hundred  years  old  (Century). 

2.  What  we  cling  to  (Life).  ' 

3.  A  noted  fairy  (Puck). 

4.  Dispenser  of  justice  (Judge). 
;  I             5.  A  prospect  (Outlook). 

'  6.     A  citizen  of  the  world  (Cosmopolitan).  '         J 
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7.  Hash  (Review  of  Beviews). 

8.  Prosperity  (Success). 

9.  Money  the  trusts  want  (Everybody's). 

10.  Resident  of  New  York  (Metropolitan). 

11.  What  we  are  proud  to  be  (American). 

12.  What  a  rich  man  is  (Independent). 

13.  A  tiresome  person  (Harper). 

14.  A  large  body  of  water  (Atlantic). 

The  nature  and  contents  of  magazines  may  next  be  taken  up. 
In  order  to  get  concrete  results  one  may  proceed  as  follows: 
Make  a  list  of  twenty-five  non-technical  magazines.  Let  each 
member  of  the  class  choose  a  magazine  for  an  investigation.  Have 
him  go  through  a  copy  or  two  with  a  view  to  writing  a  critique 
based  on  the  following  points : 

a.  General  make-up  and  impression.  (Cover,  proportion, 
paper,  type,  etc.) 

h.  l^ature  of  subject-matter.  (Chiefly  articles?  stories?  poe- 
try? What  is  the  tone  or  quality,  and  what  readers  are  ap- 
pealed to?) 

c.  Illustrations.     (What  number  ?    Any  cartoons  ?    Taste  ?) 

d.  What  is  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  advertising? 

e.  Considering  the  field  of  the  magazine,  suggest  improvements. 
Naturally,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  outline  will  serve 

the  needs  of  all  classes  without  modifications  here  and  there,  but 
it  has  proved  helpful  for  intensive  study.  To  make  the  acquaint- 
ance extensive,  let  each  student  make  a  list  of  some  twenty-five 
non-technical  magazines,  arranging  them  as  in  a  bibliography,  i.  e., 
arrange  the  titles  in  alphabetical  order;  in  the  next  column  give 
publisher,  place  of  publication,  and  price;  indicate  briefly  the 
general  content ;  in  a  word,  show  what  class  of  readers  the  maga- 
zine seems  intended  for. 

If  one  wishes  to  continue  the  work,  various  plans  may  be  fol- 
lowed. One  might  set  aside  one  day  each  month  as  Magazine  Day, 
on  which  one  would  hear  the  report  of  each  student  on  the  con- 
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tents  of  his  magazine.  In  order  to  give  range,  let  there  be  pro- 
gressive selection,  i.  e.,  let  the  student  vsrho  reported  on  the  Ameri- 
can last  month  review  the  Atlantic  this  month,  while  the  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  takes  the  American.  Other  modes  of  pro- 
cedure will  suggest  themselves  to  suit  individual  needs.  Eor  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  it  is  regarded  sufficient  if  it  has 
been  pointed  out  how  students  and  magazines  may  cultivate  a 
closer  acquaintance. 


Hymn  to  the  Stars 

Stars  that  are  suns  to  myriad  millions  of  bepeopled  spheres, 

On  which  unknown,  strange  beings  thrive  throughout  the  endless 

years. 
How  fair  you  are  to  us  benighted  souls  in  this  far  place, 
To  whom  you  seem  bright  flowers  blooming  in  remotest  space! 

How  oft  in  childhood  days  we  gazed  on  you  in  silent  awe ! 
Within  your  far-flung  space  what  wondrous  visions  then  we  saw! 
The  years  passed  on,  and  farther  off  in  space  you  seemed  each  night; 
But  your  strange  beauty  never  languished  and  still  gleamed  your  light. 

In  youth's  sweet,  golden  days  how  bright  you  were  those  charming 

nights — 
Oh,  how  our  souls  were  lifted  to  your  iridescent  heights ! 
"What  silent  songs  of  love  you  sang  our  glowing  souls  to  thrill 
That  made  young  love  sweet  and  enslaved  us  to  love's  burning  will! 

So,  through  the  years,  you  keep  watch  on  the  changeful  moods  of  life  > 
You  charm  with  wonder  when  we  tire,  and  speak  of  peace  in  strife ; 
The  glory  of  the  vast  unknown  is  yours ;  we  give  you  praise 
For  all  your  mystic  splendor  and  your  uncomputed  ways. 

George  Lawrence  Andrews, 


American  Notes — Editorial 

If  a  comparison  were  possible  between  the  scholarship  of  a  group 
of  boys  who  had  had  much  liberty  in  a  natural  environment  of  fields, 
woods  and  hills  from  the  age  of  from  five  to  twelve,  with  another  group 
who  had  spent  but  little  time  with  nature  and  much  time  over  books, 
in  a  similar  period,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  scholarship  record 
of  the  first  group  would  far  surpass  that  of  the  second  group,  say  at 
the  time  of  graduation  from  High  School. 

Every  child  should  be  given  as  wide  an  opportunity  as  possible  for 
contact  with  nature,  at  first  hand,  in  the  formative  years  of  early  and 
later  childhood.  Of  course  this  is  comparatively  easy  in  a  rural  or 
suburban  district.  In  the  cities  some  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the 
parks  and  museums.  In  these,  under  the  direction  of  parents  and 
teachers  the  children  can  acquire  some  knowledge  of  flowers,  trees, 
birds,  insects  and  animals,  which  will  be  interesting  to  them  and  help- 
ful in  promoting  their  mental  development.  But  they  will  be  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  as  compared  with  children  of  the  same  age  who 
live  in  the  country.  In  a  real  sense  the  chief  business  of  the  young 
human  animal  is  to  get  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  outside, 
material  world  and  its  laws,  habits  and  inhabitants,  before  he  begins 
to  look  within  and  to  recognize  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  nature 
and  to  study  the  deeper  mysteries  and  responsibilities  of  the  human 
mind  and  soul. 

Parents  and  teachers  often  underestimate  or  fail,  altogether,  to  un- 
derstand, the  tremendous  power  of  "the  call  of  the  wild"  which  echoes 
and  re-echoes  in  the  soul  of  the  child,  making  him  crave  the  com- 
panionship of  a  dog  or  other  pet  animal,  driving  him  to  the  fields 
and  woods  and  giving  him  a  delight  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the 
exploration  of  the  forest  depths,  the  mountain  heights,  the  hidden 
caves  with  their  mysterious  treasures,  the  ponds  and  streams  with 
their  finny  denizens,  impelling  him  to  gather  flowers,  climb  trees, 
search  out  the  nesting  places  of  birds  and  familiarize  himself  with 
their  habits,  track  the  smaller  animals  to  their  hiding  places,  and 
fairly  wear  himself  out  with  his  eager,  joyous  investigations  of  every- 
thing in  his  natural  environment.  This  is  the  main  and  strenuous 
business  of  childhood  for  the  better  part  of  the  first  dozen  years.  We 
older  people  should  understand  that  all  this  is  not  a  useless  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Besides  building  up  the 
body,  with  its  complicated  nerves,  muscular  system,  assimilative  and 
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digestive  organs,  its  lungs,  and  all  its  marvelous  intricacies,  these  to 
us  seemingly  purposeless  and  random  quests  and  adventures  of  the 
average  boy  or  girl  are  all  a  part  of  nature's  plan  and  purpose  to 
equip  the  young  human  being,  physically  and  mentally  for  life.  We 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  our  boys  and  girls^  even  though  it  should 
sometimes  seem  to  us  like  letting  our  children  run  wild,  and  though 
it  does  more  or  less  ruin  their  clothes  and  freckle  their  faces  and  ex- 
pose them  to  occasional  accidents.  Somehow  or  other  they  generally 
come  through  fairly  whole,  and  with  a  mighty  increase  of  physical 
strength,  practical  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  and  understanding 
of  God's  world  and  its  creatures.  These  are  worth  their  price,  and 
without  them  something  would  be  missed  that  is  fundamental  to  a  true 
education, — a  background  or  foundation  for  the  later  superstructure 
of  a  normal  mental  and  spiritual  experience  and  life. 


The  Editor  of  Education  is  privileged  in  receiving  many  printed 
reports,  manuals,  contributions  to  other  educational  journals,  minutes 
of  educational  conferences,  etc.,  in  which  the  trend  of  educational 
thought  is  connoted.  Sometimes  a  statement  or  a  line  of  thought  is 
so  forcefully  presented  that  it  seems  as  though  whoever  passed  it  on 
to  others  would  become  a  sharer  in  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  original 
author  or  speaker.  With  this  feeling  strongly  possessing  him  the 
Editor  presents  herewith  a  recent  utterance  of  Superintendent  David 
B.  Corson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  was 
addressing  the  Superintendent's  staff  at  the  regular  February 
meeting  and  who  took  for  his  subject;  "The  Spiritual  Values  in 
Education."  We  quote  Dr.  Corson's  opening  remarks  and  the  words 
which  the  Assistant  Superintendent  spoke,  following  Dr.  Corson, 
These  brief  addresses  strike  a  note  which  is  fundamental  in  all 
teaching  and  supervising  work  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and  will 
meet  with  a  ready  response  from  mind  and  heart  wherever  read  by 
earnest  educators. 

In  introducing  the  subject  Dr.  Corson  said  (in  part)  : 
"During  the  month  just  passed  I  visited  several  schools  where  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  effective  way  in  which  your  work  functions.  The 
art  work  functions  in  pictures  well  hung  with  good  space  relations 
and  intelligent  consideration  of  grouping.  Where  there  were  flowers 
there  was  no  discordant  matter  to  lessen  their  beauty.  Art  instruction 
must  produce  this  state  of  affairs  or  else  it  fails.  It  is  producing  it  in 
our  schools.  I  attended  an  assembly  where  pupils  sat  in  proper  posi- 
tion throughout  the  period  and  where  they  sang  in  good  tone  and  spirit 
with  great  enjoyment.  They  fairly  revelled  in  song.  There  it  was 
evident  that  physical  training  and  music  functioned.    I  congratulate 
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you  on  these  evidence  of  your  influence  and  the  influence  of  your 
work.  I  would  like  you  to  exert  this  same  influence  in  developing 
something  of  the  old  idealism  which  once  animated  teachers.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  has  been  a  great  slump  in  values  and  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  purely  material  and  commercial  values. 
I  wish  you  to  discuss  this  morning  the  'Spiritual  Values  in  Education' 
believing  that  though  difficult  to  describe  we  all  recognize  and  prize 
them.  The  best  supervisors  and  superintendents  are  those  who  seek 
spiritual  values  as  major  objectives,  not,  however,  neglecting  the  lesser 
aims.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  supervising  officer  establishes  the  right 
relations  with  those  supervised  and  secures  their  confidence  and  co- 
operation it  is  because  of  personal  harmony  in  aims  and  methods. 
This  is  essential  to  successful  work.  If  such  a  spirit  exists  all  the 
lesser  objectives  in  education  are  more  easily  reached.^' 


The  discussion  was  continued  by  Assistant  Superintendent  J.  Wil- 
mer  Kennedy,  who  said: 

"As  I  take  it  our  topic  connotes  those  enduring  qualities  of  the 
mind  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  character  of  any  worth.  Among 
them  are  truthfulness,  honor,  courage,  self-control,  love  of  beauty, 
whether  of  nature  or  art,  reverence  for  truth  and  goodness  in  human 
conduct,  and  unselfishness — the  sentiment  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
great  world  religions.  If  there  is  anything  God-like  in  the  soul  of  man 
it  must  be  predicated  on  the  possession  of  these  lofty  attributes  of  the 
human  spirit. 

"They  are  all  developed  and  strengthened  by  education,  but  strange 
to  say,  they  are  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  intellectual  training. 
We  plan  to  teach  mathematics  and  science,  and  our  chief  concern  is 
about  the  success  of  our  plan.  But  we  can  only  hope  that  spiritual 
growth  will  be  an  indirect  result  of  our  main  plans.  No  one  can  start 
out  to  develop  courage  and  love  of  the  beautiful.  If  he  does,  he  will 
fail.  Indeed,  the  student  may  rebel  against  the  direct  didactic  method 
of  teaching  him  virtue,  and  acquire  a  disgust  for  it.  The  method 
most  effectual  seems  to  be  one  of  indirection,  suggestion,  unconscious 
intuition,  and  proper  use  of  emotional  experience. 

"We  see  the  same  method  work  out  in  the  larger  relations  of  life. 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Dorothy  Dix,  moved  to  pity  by  the  horrors 
of  war,  devoted  their  lives  to  the  mitigation  of  suffering  and  each  won 
a  crown  of  unfading  glory,  but  the  glory  was  not  in  their  thought  as 
an  original  motive.    William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
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Charles  Sumner,  aflame  with  righteous  indignation  at  the  iniquities 
of  slavery,  and  defying  the  gibbet  and  the  mob,  preached  a  moral 
crusade  against  the  baleful  institution.  Their  names  are  now  fixed 
high  on  the  roll  of  heroes — but  they  did  not  plan  to  become  heroes. 

"We  have  competitive  athletics  in  our  schools.  The  avowed  purpose 
is  to  satisfy  the  instinct  for  play  and  trials  of  strength.  The  boys  have 
in  mind  the  winning  of  games — but  we  all  know  that  the  spiritual 
value  of  athletics  lies  in  the  development  of  the  power  of  self-control 
when  the  game  is  on  and  the  blood  is  hot. 

"We  call  the  algebra  and  the  chemistry  and  the  Latin  major  sub- 
jects. This  is  fiction.  Knowledge  of  these  studies,  if  unused — and 
most  of  it  is  unused — grows  dim  with  age  and  in  time  vanishes  away. 
But  the  ideals  and  atmosphere  of  the  class  and  school  and  nation  give 
a  permanent  bent  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  remain  as  perma- 
nent forces — guiding,  sustaining  and  restraining  the  individual  in  all 
the  storm  and  stress  of  life.    These  are  the  real  major  subjects. 

"Eecently  I  read  an  article  headed  'The  Diagnosis  of  the  English- 
man,' by  John  Galsworthy,  the  noted  author.  What  struck  me  most 
forcibly  in  the  article  was  the  statement  that  the  great  public  schools, 
such  as  Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby,  do  more  to  mould  the  morals  and 
manners  of  British  men  than  any  other  single  agency.  In  these  schools 
the  flower  of  English  youth  are  stamped  with  the  impress  of  a  uniform 
morality,  uniform  manners,  uniform  way  of  looking  at  life.  These 
unwritten  ethical  standards  filter  down  through  every  class  to  the 
Very  toes  of  the  land.'  This  code  forbids  a  boy  to  show  his  feelings, 
teaching  that  to  do  so  is  not  manly;  prohibits  all  tales  about  one's 
companions  and  lies  about  one's  self;  condemns  all  'swank,'  'side,' 
'swagger,'  and  braggadocio  of  speech  or  manner  as  bad  form;  enjoins 
the  boy  to  play  games  hard  and  keep  the  rules  of  them.  'This  system 
represses  all  extremes,  implants  everywhere  a  kind  of  stoicism  and 
respect  for  the  rules  of  the  great  game — LIFE.  One  who  observes  the 
rules  bears  the  hall-mark — An  English  Gentleman.' " 


We  are  glad  to  pass  on  to  all  readers  of  Education  the  following 
significant  statements  made  by  Hon.  Philander  C.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education: 

"Not  only  educators,  but  practically  all  citizens  who  have  thought 
deeply  upon  our  national  problems,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
universal  high  school  education  is  essential  to  the  realization  of  the 
American  ideal.  Of  course,  elementary  school  education  is  not  uni- 
versal yet,  except  in  theory,  but  there  is  no  reason,  while  we  are  wait- 
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ing  for  that  in  the  lagging  states,  why  we  should  not  make  a  vigorous 
move  to  open  the  high  schools  to  all  the  children.  Only  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  present  total  enrollment  of  pupils  is  in  the  high  schools.  If 
this  advanced  training  were  given  to  all  children  of  school  age,  the 
proportion  would  be  30  per  cent.  This  would  mean,  then,  a  200  per 
cent  increase  needed  in  high  school  accommodations.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  true  American,  if  he  reflects  upon  this  matter,  can  dispute 
the  need.  Democracy  will  certainly  not  be  safe  for  the  world  unless 
we  give  the  people  the  habit  of  thinking  intelligently,  to  the  end  that 
they  will  be  ruled  by  truth  instead  of  prejudice  or  emotion  in  the 
meetings  where  we  discuss  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
schools.  The  duty  of  providing  education  is  primarily  a  state  duty; 
yet  the  present  deficiency  in  school  and  college  facilities  is  so  wide- 
spread that  it  has  become  a  national  problem.  The  seriousness  of  it 
is  such  that  the  highest  intellects  of  America  should  concentrate  upon 
finding  a  solution." 


The  University  of  Florida  has  made  an  unprecedented  national 
record  by  increasing  the  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  seven 
times  during  the  past  twelve  months.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  offering  extension  courses  through  a  new  General  Extension 
Division.  By  enrolling  5,804  students  during  the  first  twelve  months 
in  its  history,  the  Florida  General  Extension  Division  also  broke  by 
a  wide  margin  all  records  for  the  first  year  held  by  the  38  other  states 
doing  similar  work.  Students  were  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses 
from  every  county  in  the  state  and  from  19  other  states  and  foreign 
countries.  This  is  considered  a  noteworthy  achievement,  since  Florida 
has  only  about  5G0,00  white  residents,  scattered  over  58,666  square 
miles,  and  no  general  extension  work  had  previously  been  carried  on. 


Minimal  Essentials  in  English. — The  Inland  Empire  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  has  recently  published  bulletins  on  minimal 
essentials  in  English  for  the  grades  and  high  school.  The  two  bulle- 
tins, one  for  the  grades  and  one  for  high  school,  contain  reports  of 
committees  comprised  of  leading  English  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 
These  committees  worked  for  two  years  on  the  compilation  of  the 
Essentials  in  English  Composition  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
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schools,   and  the  resulting  reports  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
English  teachers  throughout  the  United  States. 


"The  census  of  1920  shows  that  there  are  approximately  418,000 
adults  in  Pennsylvania  who  cannot  read  or  write.  These  are  found 
in  every  county  of  the  state.  In  43  of  the  counties  the  number  of 
illiterates  ranges  from  1,000  to  79,125.  This  vast  army  of  illiterates 
can  share  in  only  a  limited  way  in  either  the  opportunities  or  the 
obligations  which  citizenship  in  this  Commonwealth  affords.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  make  their  greatest  contribution  to  American  life 
or  realize  its  complete  advantages  until  they  have  acquired  the  ability 
to  transact  their  own  private  affairs  and  to  make  known  their  desires 
and  needs  in  English — the  common  language  of  the  country.  To  be 
sure,  the  great  majority  of  those  unprepared  are  of  foreign  birth,  but 
our  duty  in  the  premises  is  none  the  less  urgent.  We  have  invited 
these  people  here  to  help  us  in  our  tasks  of  development,  we  have  prof- 
ited by  their  art  and  industry,  and  we  must  give  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  their  full  stature,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  that  an  effective  state-wide  program  for  the 
elimination  of  adult  illiteracy  be  inaugurated  without  delay,  by  estab- 
lishing a  bureau  for  that  purpose  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion."— From  an  address  by  Governor  William  C.  Sproul,  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 
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So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  pm-pose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

TRAINING  FOR  LIBRARIANSHIP.  By  J.  H.  Freidel,  M.  A.  J.  B 
Lippincott  Co. 

This  is  a  timely  volume  of  224  pages,  covering  the  essentials  for  a 
training  in  the  profession  of  librarianism.  At  present  there  is  a  w^ide 
demand  for  librarians.  One  large  city  library  alone  recently  needed 
and  called  for  candidates  for  over  two  hundred  vacancies  on  its  staff. 
The  profession  pays  salaries  from,  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars 
up  to  many  thousands  per  year.  But  careful  training  and  experience 
are  necessary,  especially  for  the  better  positions.  This  book  is  a  very 
thorough  treatment  of  the  matter  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
aspirant  for  a  library  job. 

CANCIONES  POPULARES,  Arranged  by  Allena  Luce.  Foreword  by 
Prof.  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  of  Harvard  University.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

A  collection  of  idiomatic  songs  from  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  The 
text  is  entirely  in  Spanish.  The  songs  are  suited  to  the  traditions  of 
the  people.  Any  one  who  has  heard  Porto  Rican  singing  vrill  be  eager 
to  hear  these  songs.  The  book  will  be  a  great  aid  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  studying  the  now  popular  branch  of  the  Spanish  Language  with 
a  view  to  business  or  residence  among  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  EVOLUTION.  By  Joseph  McCabe.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

This  little  volume,  in  124  pages,  tells  the  essential  facts  in  the  theory 
of  evolution.  While  strictly  scientific,  it  is  clear  and  quite  free  from 
unintelligible  scientific  terms.     It  should  have  a  wide  reading. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ESSAY.  By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.  A.  E.  P.  Button  & 
Company. 

A  thoroughly  English  book,  the  author  being  some  time  professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Calcutta,  and  drawing  illustrative  matter  chiefly 
from  England  and  India.  The  chapters  show  English  thoroughness  in 
scholarship  and  accuracy  of  statement.  An  excellent  feature  is  found 
in  a  considerable  number  of  "Sample  Essays. 
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THE  SCHOLAE'S  LARGEE  LIFE.  By  Eev.  James  L.  Hill.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Mrs.  James  L.  Hill.     Boston,  The  Stratford  Company. 

Contains  the  latest  collection  of  Dr.  Hill's  essays  and  addresses.  He 
understands  human  nature  and  is  a  great  lover  of  boys  and  a  strenuous 
worker  with  church  young  people  of  both  sexes. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  OCCUPATIONS.  By  Frederick  J.  Allen. 
The  Harvard  University  Press. 

This  book  gives  a  selected  critical  bibliography  of  the  common  occu- 
pations, with  specific  references  for  their  study.  It  will  have  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness  in  the  circles  where  vocational  education  is  now  being 
advocated  and  practiced,  and  that  means  wherever  there  are  good  schools 
and  intelligent  teachers. 

CUENTOS  Y  LECTUBAS  EN  CASTELLANO.  By  Maria  Solano.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  and  Company. 

A  very  elementary  Spanish  Eeader,  which  may  be  used  by  the  student 
of  the  Spanish  language  at  the  beginning  of  his  w^ork.  The  book  w^as  a 
growth  out  of  its  author's  actual  experience  while  teaching  teachers 
how  to  teach  Spanish  in  the  city  schools  of  Boston. 

ELEMENTARY  HOME  ECONOMICS.  By  Mary  Lockwood  Matthews, 
B.  S.     Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  author  is  Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Department  of  Perdue 
University,  and  her  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  much  study  and  experience 
in  home  economics.  It  is  notable  for  the  way  in  which  it  covers  in  a 
single  volume  the  varied  subjects  of  sewing,  textiles,  food  and  cooking, 
and  the  care  of  the  house.  It  is  well  adapted  for  ordinary  public  school 
use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A  feature  is  the  "Home  Problems 
and  Questions,"  which  will  appeal  to  the  individual  pupil  and  call  out 
thought  and  develop  interest.     There  are  many  attractive  illustrations. 

THE  BOOK  OF  CHILDEEN'S  GAMES.  By  Constance  Wakeford  Long. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

This  book  describes  and  illustrates  by  many  diagrams  about  one  hun- 
dred games  for  school  and  playground  use.  Where  musical  accompani- 
ments are  necessary,  the  appropriate  music  is  given. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  GOOD  TEACHING.  By  Edwin  Arthur  Turner. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Lotus  D.  CofEman.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

The  value  of  this  book,  written  by  the  Director  of  Practice  Teaching 
in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  lies  in  the  emphasis  which  it 
lays  upon  principles.  Teaching  is  distinguished  from  other  forms  of 
doing;  its  "aim"  is  defined;  the  growth  of  subject-matter;  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  same ;  the  child-factor  ;  habit  formation ;  the  emotional  factor ; 
means  of  generating  a  sense  of  responsibility;  these  and  other  equally 
important  matters  are  dwelt  upon  in  chapters  that  are  as  interesting 
as  they  are  essential.  Every  ambitious  teacher  should  own,  read  and 
digest  this  helpful  volume. 

ELEMENTARY  CATXTJLUS.  By  William  E.  Osgood,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

An  undergraduates'  treatment  of  the  Calculus.  It  illustrates  the  ideas 
and  methods  of  the  Calculus  by  means  of  its  application  to  physics  and 
geometry,  thus  connecting  the  subject  with  that  which  is  familiar  to  the 
pupil.  The  thought,  underlying  the  method,  is  stressed.  The  formal 
pr'ocesses  and  the  technique  of  the  Calculus  are  treated  with  due  care 
and  explicitness.  An  all-around  treatment  of  an  important  subject,  for 
students  who  are  preparing  for  further  scientific  study  and  work. 

CORRELATED  MATHEMATICS  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGES.  By  Ernst 
R.  Breslich.     The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

There  is  an  economy  in  treating  mathematical  topics  in  combination 
instead  of  seriatim.  Such  treatment  keeps  the  student  alert  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  and  possessed  of  a  balanced  judgment,  and  places  him 
at  the  completion  of  the  course  distinctly  ahead  of  those  pursuing  the 
old-time  policy  of  taking  up  first  one  subject  and  then  another,  and  being 
left  at  each  stage  with  the  feeling  that  each  had  been  "finished"  before 
taking  up  the  next.  The  authors  of  this  volume  try  to  convey  the  im- 
pression to  each  student  that  there  is  still  much  more  to  learn  after  he 
has  closed  any  course  in  mathematics.  The  books  of  this  series  have  been 
carefully  tested  in  the  University  High  School  at  Chicago,  and  by  college 
entrance  examinations,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  put  their  students 
in  a  distinctly  superior  place,  above  any  and  all  other  methods  of  mathe- 
matical instruction. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VILLAGE  AND  CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS.  By  Rose  L.  Finney,  Ph.  D.,  and  Alfred  L.  Schafer,  Ph.  D. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  this  volume  is  that  it  fills  a  need  that  has 
long  existed  for  a  book  dealing  with  country  schools  in  distinction  from 
city  schools.  The  problems  of  the  two  are  quite  distinct  in  many  par- 
ticulars, and  country  school  teachers  have  been  left  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems as  best  they  could.  Part  I  treats  of  governmental  administration ; 
Part  II  of  the  principal's  personal-oflRcial  relations;  Part  III  of  the 
needs  of  the  child ;   Part  IV  of  the  business  side ;    Part  V  considers  sev- 
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eral  important  matters,  such,  as  getting  a  good  start,  class  room  manage- 
ment, consolidation,  the  transportation  problem,  the  social  life  of  the 
community,  the  principal's  professional  career,  etc.  This  book  deserves, 
and  will  doubtless  receive,  a  wide  reading,  and  it  will  help  in  the  wide- 
spread movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools. 

AMERICAN  LEADERS.  Book  Two.  By  Walter  LefEerts,  Ph.  D. 
Illustrated.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

This  second  volume  brings  the  characters  of  our  great  leaders  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  includes  some  who  are  living  today.  Truth  is 
stranger  and  more  instructive  and  inspiring  than  fiction.  We  are  here 
told  about  the  interesting  and  useful  lives  of  such  men  as  Eli  Whitney, 
who  made  cotton  king ;  Robert  Fulton,  who  made  steam  propel  a  boat 
on  the  Hudson ;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  learned  how  to  send  the 
human  voice  along  a  wire,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  the  kind  of  book  that  appeals 
to  the  boy  or  girl  with  good  healthful  ambition  and  the  desire  to  count 
for  something  wrorth  while  in  this  old  world  that  is  ever  full  of  things 
that  are  new. 

COMMERCIAL  RESEARCH:  An  Outline  of  Working  Principles.  By 
C.  S.  Duncan,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Modern  business  is  a  science,  and  a  careful  study  of  its  principles  is 
a  necessity,  if  success  is  to  be  the  rew^ard  of  activity.  Every  educated 
person  should  be, — every  business  man  must  be,  familiar  with  the  main 
facts,  principles  and  methods  of  business.  These  can  be  acquired  slowly 
by  experience, — ^more  rapidly  by  study,  plus  experience.  As  a  majority 
of  the  graduates  of  our  schools  ultimately  go  into  business,  business 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools.  This  volume  furnishes  the  most  com- 
plete and  fundamental  guidance  on  this  subject  of  any  book  we  have 
seen.  It  will  be  well  worth  while  for  any  business  man  to  take  the  time 
to  read  it.  High  schools  and  business  colleges  will  find  it  a  most  satis- 
factory text-book, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE.  By  Wayne  P. 
Smith  and  Edmund  Gale  Jewett.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  course  of  study  laid  out  in  this  volume  aims  to  follow  the  time 
order  of  mental  development  of  the  pupils.  This,  the  authors  believe, 
will  materially  aid  the  student  in  acquiring  a  scientific  habit  of  mind. 
This  psychological  emphasis  dominates  the  treatment  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena and  laws  which  are  brought  under  observation  and  investigation 
throughout  the  book.  There  is  suflBcient  material  for  a  year's  work,  with 
provision  for  a  half-year  if  desired.  The  volume  is  well  and  fully  illus- 
trated. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  DICTATION.  By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  A.  M.  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

A  very  comprehensive  manual  of  directions  and  models  for  corres- 
pondence with  all  sorts  of  people  on  all  kinds  of  business.  Our  only 
criticism  is  that  it  is  too  full  and  detailed. 

EDUCATION  FOR  CHARACTER.  By  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  Ph.D , 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

An  excellent  restatement  of  the  problem  of  moral  training  in  the 
school  and  the  home.  The  chapter  on  "The  Influence  of  Personality" 
should  be  read  by  every  teacher. 

THE  PASSMAN.  How  Are  Our  Universities  to  Train  Citizens?  By 
R.  L.  Archer.     A    C.  Black,  Ltd.,  London.     Price  $1.50. 

A  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject  of  the  proper  requirements 
and  acquirements  for  the  different  scholastic  degrees.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten primarily  for  Englishmen  and  British  institutions.  But  the  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  everywhere — and  World  War  conditions  have  made 
desirable  and  necessary  a  restatement  of  this  matter. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  By  S.  J.  Holmes,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Zoology,  University  of  California,  249  illustrations. 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 

An  excellent  High  School  text. 

MON  PETIT  TROTT.  A  Modern  French  Reader,  By  Leopold  Cardon, 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Silver, 
Burdett  and  Company. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  UNCLE  SAM.  A  First  Book  of  Citizenship.  By 
Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  A.  Flanagan  Company.  Cloth,  224  pages,  illus- 
trated. 

LITERARY  COMPOSITION.     By  Sherwood  Cody     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

YOUR  BETTER  SELF.  By  Humphrey  J.  Desmond.  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  SHORT  STORIES.  Edited  with  Notes,  Exer- 
cises and  Vocabulary,  by  Charles  Alfred  Turrell.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Spanish  America  has  its  great  stories  as  well  as  its  great  agricultural 
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and  other  resources.  Business  is  pushing  south  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  is  almost  a  necessity  now  in  most 
any  branch  of  commercial  activity.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the 
language,  no  advantage  is  greater  than  to  become  familiar  with  a  foreign 
country's  literature.  This  is  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  people  and  a  resulting  ability  to  deal  with  them.  Books 
upon  the  language  of  South  America  have  multiplied  rapidly  of  late. 
This  attractively  printed  and  illustrated  book  puts  within  reach  some 
choice  stories,  which  reveal  the  modes  of  thought,  the  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people.  The  volume  makes  an  excellent  reader  for  Spanish 
classes. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  THE  NEW  DAY.  By  Cleland  Boyd 
McAfee.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Those  who  would  like  to  receive  the  confirmation  of  their  faith  in  the 
essential  gospel  of  salvation  in  the  life  after  death,  but  who  have  had 
new  doubts  and  fresh  cravings  after  more  light  because  they  have  lost 
loved  ones  in  the  late  World  War,  would  do  well  to  read  and  ponder  this 
thoughtful  little  volume.  It  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  read  a 
few  lines  or  pages  at  a  time,  and  thus  be  absorbed  into  one's  inner  con- 
sciousness It  is  very  comforting  in  its  clearness  of  vision  and  in  its 
logical  reasoning.  There  are  five  chapters,  on  (1)  the  call  to  recon- 
struction, (2)  the  Christian  theology  of  God,  (3)  the  Christian  theology 
of  Salvation,  (4)  the  Church,  and  (5)   a  concluding  word. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following: 

MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S  POCKET  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH 
-CLASSICS :  Rob  Roy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  edited  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Eugene  Musgrove,  A.M. ;  Guy  Mannering,  or  The  Astrologer, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  edited  by  Eva  Warner  Case ;  The  Tragedy  of 
Coriolanus,  "by  William  Shakespeare,  edited  by  H.  D.  Weiser,  A.B. ;  and 
Prue  and  I,  by  George  William  Curtis,  edited  by  Vincent  B.  Brecht.  The 
characteristics  of  the  books  of  this  series  of  school  classics  are  so  well 
known  to  educators  and  the  reading  public  that  no  review  is  here 
necessary. 
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Ninth  Annual  Convention  on  Rural  Education,  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.     Subject — 

Strengthening  the  Rural  Community  Through 
the  Public  School  and  Allied  Agencies 

Address  of  Welcome  by 

William  B.  Aspinwall,  PeincipaLj  State  JTormal  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

f""""'""°"""""'«f  HE  theme  chosen  for  discussion  at  this  Conference 
I  r»n  I  has  been  selected  in  the  belief  that  in  solving  the 
I        I  I    problem  of  improving  the  conditions  of  the  rural 

I  I    community  the  rural  public  school  is  but  one  of 

$]iiiiiiiiniiD iiiiiiic^    several  factors.    That  is  why  the  topic  contains  the 

I  I    words,  "and  allied  agencies." 

i  i        Sometimes  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  respon- 

«KimimiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiE<i>      ^^  •■,•.      e      1      1       i-      •       iii-i       j?  11       1 

sibility  lor  leadership  m  all  kinds  01  rural  develop- 
ment resides  solely  in  the  public  school,  and  that  the  public  school 
teacher  should  be  equipped  to  carry  on  such  work  of  improvement 
in  addition  to  and  outside  the  duties  of  the  classroom.  Not  infre- 
quently, it  is  true,  the  necessities  of  the  case  make  it  necessary  for 
the  school  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  movement.  But  in 
almost  every  community  there  are  agencies  and  resources  which 
are  of  great  educational  value  and  which  are  equally  or  better 
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adapted  to  accomplisliiiig  the  results  most  needed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  for  a  commtiiiity  to  ascertain  what  the  agencies 
are  within  its  reach  which  have  educational  influence,  and  to  seek 
to  have  them  all  co-operate  to  the  end  of  bettering  the  conditions 
of  the  whole  community.  Each  agency  has  its  peculiar  place  in 
working  out  this  problem  and  can  contribute  to  its  solution  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  contributed  by  the  other  agencies.  When 
this  fact  is  understood,  it  becomes  apparent  that  by  bringing 
together  for  one  purpose  and  utilizing  these  different  elements 
in  a  systematic  and  well-organized  way,  a  great  deal  of  effective 
work  can  be  done. 

The  rural  public  school,  through  its  trained  teachers,  is  now 
prepared  as  never  before  to  adapt  its  work  to  the  needs  of  thei 
pupils  and  of  the  community.  The  farm  bureau,  the  grange,  the 
town  library,  the  church  and  the  home  are  also  equipped  to  do 
their  special  part  in  this  work.  In  some  cases  they  will  tend  to 
interfere  one  with  another,  if  they  attempt  to  carry  on  their  work 
independently,  and  thus  some  of  the  resources  of  the  community 
will  not  be  as  effective  as  they  should  be.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
by  pooling  or  organizing  the  resources  of  the  community  that  it 
is  possible  to  realize  the  fullest  co-operation.  In  the  case  of  the 
public  school  there  has  been,  especially  in  this  field  of  rural  better- 
ment, a  tendency  to  shape  the  course  of  study  and  to  adapt  the 
methods  of  teaching  to  the  end  of  making  the  pupils  more  and 
more  rural-minded.  The  object  has  been  so  to  concentrate  the 
thought  and  experience  and  outlook  of  the  country  children  upon 
rural  things  that  they  will  be  increasingly  attached  to  the  rural 
life.  This  has  been,  I  believe,  a  mistaken  point  of  view.  Re- 
garded in  a  large  sense,  the  teaching  of  children  in  the  country 
has  no  different  aim  than  the  teaching  of  children  in  the  city. 
Each  has  to  develop  the  pupils'  talents  as  completely  as  possible 
and  to  fit  them  to  do  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted  by  nature.  The  real  purposes  of  education,  which  arc 
not  only  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  individual  but  to  provide  the 
equipment  for  social  adjustment  and  progress,  belong  to  the  rural 
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school  as  truly  as  to  any  other.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment 
a  mistaken  aim  to  endeavor  to  predetermine  what  pupils  shall 
become,  but  it  is  a  better  purpose  to  strive  to  give  them  through 
their  training  and  education  free  access  to  that  larger  social  heri- 
tage of  knowledge,  thought  and  imagination  to  which  all  children 
are  entitled,  to  help  them  to  acquire  social  contacts  other  than 
merely  those  of  country  people,  and  to  reveal  to  them  wide  inter- 
ests which  will  make  them  not  only  citizens  of  a  community,  but 
more  and  more  truly  citizens  of  the  world.  It  is  only  through 
such  a  type  of  education  as  this  that  those  who  dwell  in  the  rural 
community  will  be  inspired  to  lift  the  conditions  and  the  com- 
munity life  to  a  higher  and  richer  plane. 

In  order  to  make  progress  in  this  direction  it  is  essential  for 
the  rural  teacher  to  be  familiar  with  the  environment  and  experi- 
ences of  country  children,  to  know  the  resources  of  the  community, 
and  to  be  conscious  of  the  lacks  or  things  to  be  supplied  by  the 
school.  With  this  as  her  background  she  must  permeate  the  pupils' 
school  experience  with  the  life  and  activities  in  which  people  gen- 
erally participate,  such  as  the  promotion  of  individual  and  com- 
munity health,  the  ways  and  means  of  selection  and  consumption 
of  social  products,  such  as  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  the  habit 
of  co-operation  by  means  of  the  social  tools  of  number,  oral,  writ- 
ten and  printed  language,  the  privilege  and  obligation  of  miscel- 
laneous civic  and  social  duties,  and  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  various  forms  of  recreation.  The  study  and  promotion  of  all 
of  these  endeavors  are  most  certainly  justifiable  aims  of  the  rural 
teacher's  work.  The  chief  difference  in  her  work  from  that  of 
the  teacher  in  an  urban  school  is  the  change  in  emphasis  upon  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  work  as  necessitated  by  the  varying  contribu- 
tions of  the  environment  to  the  desired  ends.  For  there  is  no  need 
to  provide  experiences  looking  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  definite  ends  when  experiences  adequate  for  this  purpose 
are  already  afforded  by  natural  environment.  This  is  true  of 
many  problems  relating  to  nature  study,  gardening,  and  the  like. 
The  proper  use  of  the  course  of  study  will  always  involve  adapta- 
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tion  to  the  psycliological  needs  of  tlie  pupils  while  retaining  the 
same  desire  and  aim  in  teaching  a  particular  lesson.  The  teacher 
in  the  country  school  will  of  necessity  use  different  material  from 
that  used  by  a  teacher  in  a  city  school,  and  her  instruction  will 
be  based  upon  a  different  experience,  for  her  pupils  will  be  chil- 
dren who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  distinctly  rural  environment. 
But  in  this  work  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school  has  one  distinct 
advantage  over  the  teacher  of  the  city,  in  that  the  educational 
resources  of  the  rural  community  stand  in  a  much  closer  relation- 
ship to  the  children  of  the  rural  school  than  the  educational  re- 
sources of  the  city  do  to  the  city  child.  The  pupils  may  easily 
be  brought  to  realize  this  fact  and  will  be  led  to  play  a  part  in  the 
development  of  these  resources  far  more  directly  than  a  city  child 
could  find  it  possible  to  do.  Through  this  fact,  the  co-operation 
of  the  public  school  in  utilizing  for  the  community  welfare  the 
advantages  of  the  various  agencies  available  that  have  educational 
influences  is  a  natural  one  and  easily  made  productive  of  effective 
results.  If,  therefore,  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  striving  to 
have  the  public  school  turn  out  children  in  the  rural  districts  who 
shall  be  vigorous  in  health,  possessing  general  practical  efficiency, 
having  high  ideals  of  citizenship,  and  knowing  how  to  make  a 
wise  use  of  their  leisure  time,  we  will  see  the  wisdom  in  having 
all  of  the  other  active  community  agencies  come  to  recognize  the 
great  value  of  placing  their  entire  resources,  of  whatever  educa- 
tional nature,  personal,  industrial,  social,  civic  or  institutional, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school,  either  by  endorsing  through  their 
active  efforts  the  actual  work  done  in  the  school  or  by  joining  with 
the  school  to  accomplish  some  particular  community  improvement. 
We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  work  that  has  been  done  along 
these  lines  in  many  communities.  The  agencies  that  are  repre- 
sented here  today  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  valuable 
results  have  already  been  accomplished.  The  messages  that  they 
bring  to  us  will  fully  serve  their  purpose  if,  as  we  anticipate,  they 
will  inspire  us  to  a  greater  spirit  of  co-operation  and  give  us  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  educational  value  of  their  different 
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lines  of  endeavor,  the  personal,  social  and  civic  influence  of  their 
leaders  and  workers,  and  the  necessity  for  a  common  aim  on  the 
part  of  all  for  the  improvement  of  the  entire  community.  When 
all  these  agencies,  therefore,  including  the  public  school,  come  to 
the  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  working  for  the 
same  end,  namely,  a  loyal,  co-operating  citizenship,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  unselfish,  efficient  service,  and  that  a  generous  con- 
tribution of  their  resources  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  then  the  greatest  results  possible  in  rural  improvement 
will  certainly  be  achieved. 

The  object  of  this  conference  is  to  give  inspiration  to  this  work 
to  the  end  that  this  purpose  so  greatly  to  be  desired  may  be 
attained. 


Who  Saved  Your  Stars? 

Flags  with  the  lily  white. 
Flags  with  the  crimson  bright. 
Flags  with  the  field  of  blue. 
Who  saved  your  stars — a  few 
Lads  who  were  brave  and  true? 
All  saved  your  stars  and  you. 

Wave,  wave,  wave, 

Over  each  grave! 

Ah !  the  bonny  boys  who  fell ! 

Wave,  and  with  your  colors  tell 

The  story.     They,  who  seem  to  lie  asleep, 

Fill  God^s  infinite,  immortal  deep. 

Minnie  E.  Hays. 


Are  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  an  Educational 

Asset  ? 

Geokge  F.  E.  Story,  Agent  and  Manager,  Wokcestee 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

|jriiHuiimn.Huitimi[|  jjE  success  or  failure  of  any  project  will  ultimately 
I    depend  upon  the  real  worth  of  the  project.     For 
j    a  time  the  careful  planning  or  good  salesmanship 
I  I    will  enable  a  poor  project  to  apparently  succeed; 

$iiiitiiitiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiit^  likewise,  many  good  projects  are  for  a  time  ham- 
I  pered  by  not  being  carefully  planned;  but  sooner 
I  or  later,  real  worth  will  determine  the  true  success 
of  the  enterprise.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 
is  based  upon  principles  so  sound  that  it  met  the  approval  not  only 
of  boys  and  girls,  but  grown-ups  as  well,  until  today  it  is  one  of 
the  most  active  agents  in  the  development  of  our  coming  genera- 
tion. It  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  work  can  be  made  a 
game;  that  young  people  like  to  do  real  jobs.  It  takes  in  young 
people  from  the  ages  of  ten  to  eighteen,  and  teaches  them  the  fun 
of  growing  or  producing  something.  It  instills  property  rights  and 
business  training,  by  enabling  them  to  own  something.  It  also 
has  given  many  a  boy  or  girl  his  or  her  first  insight  into  a  broader 
life  and  greater  future  than  surrounds  people  in  their  own  locality. 
When  club  work  first  started,  an  individual  might  become  a 
member  of  a  State  club.  In  this  way  he  had  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducing goods  and,  we  hope,  received  the  value  of  this  effort;  but 
real  development  in  club  work  came  when  it  was  decided  that  a 
local  club,  composed  of  five  or  more,  was  necessary  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  project  in  that  community.  This  step  resulted  in 
the  boys  and  girls  getting  parliamentary  training,  technical  in- 
struction, and  free  recreation. 

The  club  spirit  is  a  great  help  to  the  local  leaders  in  getting 
work  completed.     The  spirit  of  rivalry,  so  strong  in  young  people, 
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is  also  brought  into  play  by  means  of  competition  between  tbe 
clubs,  at  which  time  demonstrations  are  arranged.  Below  is 
given  an  idea  of  the  wide  variety  of  clubs,  considered  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  in  Massachusetts,  together  with  the  requirements  of 
each  club : 

1.  Market  Garden.  Members  must  grow  500  square  feet  or 
more  of  market-garden  products,  and  keep  record  in  book  provided. 
Time,  growing  season. 

2.  Potato.  Members  must  grow  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  or 
more  of  potatoes,  and  keep  accurate  records  in  book  provided. 
Time,  growing  season. 

3.  Com.  Members  must  grow  one-fourth  of  an  acre  or  more 
of  corn,  and  keep  accurate  record  in  book  provided.  Time,  grow- 
ing season. 

4.  Onion.  Members  must  grow  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  or 
more  of  com,  and  keep  accurate  records  and  write  a  story  of  their 
work.     Time,  growing  season. 

5.  Pig.  Project  divided  into  two  classes:  fat  hog,  and  sow 
and  litter.  Fat  Hog — Members  must  keep  one  or  more  pigs ;  pig's 
must  be  fed,  cared  for,  and  accurate  records  kept  of  amount  of 
feed  given  and  time  spent.  Time,  June  1  to  December  1.  Sow 
and  Litter — Sow  must  be  kept  and  bred ;  record  and  story  required. 
Time,  from  time  sow  is  bred  until  pigs  are  weaned. 

6.  Calf.  Project  divided  into  five  classes:  calf,  yearling, 
heifer,  junior  cow,  and  senior  cow.  Rewards  based  on  care,  growth 
and  individuality  of  calf;  records  and  story  required;  extra  credit 
given  for  exhibit  and  home-made  equipment.  Time,  varying  with 
age  of  calf. 

7.  Rahhit.  Members  are  required  to  keep  one  or  more  does, 
and  to  keep  accurate  records  and  write  a  story.  Special  require- 
ments may  be  asked  by  the  club  leaders  in  whose  county  the 
member  resides. 

8.  Poultry.  Yearly  productive  contest.  Members  must  have 
five  or  more  hens  and  keep  records.  Time,  IJTovember  1  to  No- 
vember 1. 
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9.  Handicraft.  Members  are  required  to  complete  one  useful 
article,  one  repair  job,  and  one  toy,  keep  a  record  and  write  a 
story.     Time,  January  1  to  May  1. 

10.  Canning  and  Marketing.  Members  must  can  24  jars,  five 
varieties,  and  keep  records  on  sheet  provided.  Exhibit  required. 
Time,  May  15  to  October  15 : 

11.  Sewing.  Members  must  complete  two  garments,  darn  five 
pairs  of  stockings,  and  do  50  hours  of  housework.  Exhibit  re- 
quired.    Time,  January  1  to  May  1. 

12.  Bread  Making.  Members  must  do  15  bakings  of  bread, 
two  loaves  to  a  baking,  and  50  hours  of  housework.  Exhibit  re- 
quired.    Time,  January  1  to  May  1. 

For  the  successful  completion  of  a  club  project  a  member  must 

1.  Sign  an  enrollment  card. 

2.  Do  the  work  from  start  to  finish. 

3.  Keep  a  record. 

4.  Write  a  story  or  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  work  done. 

Eneollment  in  Worcestee  County  Clubs. 

Market  Garden  (1920)  including  Potato  and  Corn  Club 175 

Canning  (1920)   500 

Pig  (1920)   80 

Calf  (1920-1921) 35 

Handicraft  (1920-1921)    85 

Poultry  (1920-1921)   125 

Home  Economics  (1921)  including  Sewing  and  Bread 800 

After  inspecting  samples  of  club  work  as  turned  in  to  our  office 
by  Worcester  County  Club  members,  I  will  leave  it  to  your  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  Junior  Club  Work  is  an  educational 
asset  or  a  liability. 


Co-Operative  Relations  of  the  Community 
and  the  Rural  School 

Arthur  W.  Gilbert,  Statpj  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 

^sntiiiuiuoiiitiimiic^  ^YQ   ^p  more  generations   ago,   our  railroads  were 

I      rw^      I    carrying  immense  quantities  of  our  manufactured 

I         I         I    products  west  and  had  the  option  of  returning  east 

I  I    with  empty  cars  or  bringing  back  farm  products  at 

^iiiiiimiiitDiiiiiiiiiiitc§    a  very  low  freight  rate.     N^aturally,  the  latter  is 

I  I    what  they  did.     Large  quantities  were  shipped  here 

I  i    from  the  west  and  placed  on  our  markets  at  a  price 

4]iiniiiiiiiiDiiiiniiiiiic4>  .,  .         .^  ^  111*1 

much  lower  than  these  same  products  could  be  raised 

here.  That  competition  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  The 
west  has  increased  its  production  tremendously,  while  we  have 
seen  a  corresponding  decrease  in  production  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts of  N^ew  England. 

There  are  other  factors  to  consider  in  accounting  for  the  shrink- 
age in  farming  operations  in  Kew  England.  The  population  of 
Kew  England  has  increased  tremendously  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  while  the  industrial  poulation  has  increased  359% 
since  the  Civil  War,  the  population  in  828  towns  has  decreased 
32%.  Farm  land  under  cultivation  during  this  time  has  decreased 
42%.  These  figures  show  that  while  our  population  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  been  growing  food,  so  that,  at  the  present 
time  only  T%  of  the  population  of  this  state  live  on  farms. 

The  1920  census  indicates  that  for  the  first  time  the  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  exceeds  the  rural.  To  be  exact,  54% 
of  the  population  now  live  in  urban  communities.  The  census 
also  shows  that  the  number  of  dairy  cows  and  acreage  under  culti- 
vation is  steadily  decreasing.  The  number  of  farms  being  oper- 
ated, and  other  things,  indicate  that  the  prosperity  of  our  agri- 
cultural communities  is  steadily  and  persistently  decreasing. 
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Since  the  war  many  changes  have  taken  place.  We  have  an 
increase  in  our  freight  rates  of  75%,  which  makes  it  a  great  deal 
more  expensive  to  bring  food  from  the  west  to  be  marketed  here. 
Farming  in  the  west  is  becoming  more  expensive.  They  no  longer 
have  virgin  soil  to  be  tilled — large  quantities  of  chemicals  must 
now  be  employed  in  order  to  produce  abundantly. 

'New  England  is  facing  some  rather  serious  problems  in  her 
industrial  communities.  Statistics  recently  compiled  indicate  that 
38.2%  of  the  cost  of  living  is  made  up  of  food.  A  few  statistics 
relating  to  Boston  may  be  illuminating.  While  Boston  has  in- 
creased its  population  in  the  last  ten  years  11%,  cities  like  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  some  cities  of  the  South  with  which 
Boston  is  in  direct  industrial  competition,  show  increases  of  45% 
during  the  same  period.  Spindleage  in  our  cotton  factories  has 
increased  45%  in  the  last  10  years,  while  the  South  shows  an 
increase  of  345%.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  statistics  shows  that  it  costs  the  average  working  man's 
family  in  this  state  about  $75  per  year  more  for  food  than  in 
states  of  the  West  and  South.  If  you  multiply  that  75  by  the 
number  of  working  families  in  this  state,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
costing  our  people  about  $50,000,000  more  for  food  alone  than 
it  costs  in  competing  areas. 

These  are  significant  statements  and  it  brings  to  us  the  partic- 
ular aspect  of  the  problem  in  this  state  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  great  rural  problem  of  the  state,  including  that  of 
the  schools,  is  primarily  one  which  must  be  solved  by  our  indus- 
trial communities.  It  is  not  a  problem  for  the  farmer  alone;  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  it  must  be  solved  by  our  industrial 
communities,  by  our  business  men,  and  by  the  state  itself,  because 
the  future  success  of  industry  in  this  state  depends  largely  on  the 
cost  of  food  to  the  industrial  worker.  Manufacturers  must  sell 
their  goods  in  competition  with  other  manufacturing  sections  of 
the  country,  and  if  Massachusetts  and  New  England  workers  must 
continually  face  higher  costs  of  living  than  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, wages  must  necessarily  be  higher  in  this  section  or  manufac- 
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turing  plants  will  continue  to  leave  the  East  for  the  West  and 
South. 

New  England  has  had  manj  advantages  which  have  tended  to 
keep  our  industries  here.  First,  we  have  excellent  educational  sys- 
tems, which  have  been  no  small  factors  in  helping  to  retain  our 
industries  and  our  people  here.  We  have  cheap  sea-food,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water-power,  and  a  climate  congenial  to  indus- 
try and  agriculture,  which  are  lasting  advantages  to  us;  but  the 
cities  of  the  Central  West  and  South  with  which  we  are  competing 
are  rapidly  overtaking  us  in  some  of  these  advantages  which  we 
formerly  alone  possessed.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  problem 
that  we  are  facing  is  for  all  the  people  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  not  for  any  particular  part  or  section. 

We  are  facing,  because  of  this  increase  in  freight  rates,  a  time 
of  greatest  difficulty,  because  conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly. 
Conditions  are  bad  economically.  During  the  40  years  that  these 
changes  have  been  taking  place,  the  rural  communities  have  been 
depleted  greatly.  This  depletion  must  be  counteracted.  Farm 
production  here  must  be  increased  and  offers  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  the  intelligent  farm  worker. 

There  are  certain  groups  of  farmers  in  the  state  who  are  usually 
prosperous.  The  growers  of  market-garden  produce,  of  truck, 
onions,  tobacco,  apples,  and  cranberries,  and  a  few  who  have  been 
raising  specialties  have  been  very  successful  and  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  money,  particularly  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
these  are  in  the  minority.  It  is  the  general  farmer,  particularly 
the  dairy  farmer,  who  has  been  in  a  poor  position  during  these 
years.  The  depletion  of  the  population  of  the  country  towns  has 
made  it  very  difficult  to  pay  proper  salaries  to  the  school  teachers. 
It  resolves  itself  primarily  into  an  economic  question. 

Riding  on  a  railroad  train  the  other  day,  on  a  small  branch 
road,  the  writer  passed  a  small  crossing.  A  man  stepped  out  hold- 
ing a  sign  which  said  "Stop."  The  train  went  through  on  this 
branch  road  to  the  main  road  twice  a  day,  so  that  this  man  was 
employed  to  hold  up  this  sign  four  times  a  day.     This  was  his 
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entire  railroad  duty,  yet  his  salary  was  considerably  more  than 
that  of  the  rural  minister  in  that  town.  If  it  is  possible  to  bring 
agriculture  back  to  its  former  status  in  this  state,  so  that  farmers 
may  earn  a  fair  profit  on  their  operations,  they  will  be  able  to  pay 
more  taxes  and  supply  enough  to  warrant  higher  salaries  to  the 
school  teachers  and  to  other  agencies  for  improvement  in  their 
communities,  thus  making  better  living  conditions  and  life  more 
attractive  in  the  rural  districts. 

In  looking  over  a  farm  audience,  we  find  it  is  made  up  of  two 
rather  distinct  groups.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  elderly 
persons  who  have  lived  on  these  farms  many  years;  the  other 
group  is  composed  of  young  people  of  high  school  age,  perhaps 
younger,  who  are  interested  in  agriculture.  We  do  not  find  many 
persons  of  middle  age  in  these  gatherings;  they  have  gone  to  the 
cities. 

The  work  being  carried  on  by  the  County  Agents  and  Farm  Bu- 
reaus and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  has  done  much  to  keep  the  young 
people  interested  in  farm  work.  It  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty 
of  every  one  living  in  a  rural  community  to  make  use  of  these 
organizations  and  state  departments  which  can  in  any  way  add 
to  the  attractions  of  country  life.  The  Department  of  Education 
and  Agricultural  College  and  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  be  of  assistance.  They  are  all  in  a  position  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  rural  improvement  than  the  school  teachers  and  farmers 
of  this  state  realize,  and  their  facilities,  their  information  and  help 
should  be  utilized  continually.  The  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  a  fund  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  this 
state.  It  is  primarily  for  prizes  awarded  at  the  various  exhibits 
and  competitions  and  gives  stimulus  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  interest  in  these  various  enterprises. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  in  agriculture  in  this  section,  I  believe 
that  we  can  be  very  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try districts  of  the  state.  They  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  to  the  industrial  section,  and  compared  with  many  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  there  is  much  ground  for  optimism. 
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The  rural  population  alone  of  this  state  exceeds  the  total  popula- 
tion of  ten  states  and  exceeds  the  rural  population  of  nine  states. 
The  rural  population  of  this  state  alone,  which  we  consider  small 
as  compared  to  the  urban  population,  exceeds  the  total  population 
of  ten  states  in  the  Union.  The  Massachusetts  rural  population, 
with  a  density  of  33  per  square  mile,  exceeds  the  density  of  the 
total  population  of  21  states.  The  number  of  farms  in  this  state 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  farms  in  14  other  states,  so  you  can 
see  that  when  you  compare  our  state  with  these,  we  are  by  no 
means  near  the  bottom  in  the  total  number  of  our  rural  population 
or  in  density. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again,  that  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  exists  to  serve  you.  Do  not  wait  for  us  to  come  to 
you ;  please  come  to  us.  We  have  many  facilities  to  help  you  of 
which  you  may  not  know,  so  please  come  to  us  and  you  will  find 
we  vnll  be  happy  to  meet  you  more  than  half  way. 


SONNET 

Father  -  Spirits 


Brings  rest  and  peace  unto  a  world  of  care 

The  dreamy  curfew,  sounding  o'er  the  sea; 

Sends  out  its  peal  of  hallowed  harmony 

The  bell,  at  even,  that  calleth  unto  prayer. 

The  moon-lit  hills  beyond  the  river  there 

Are  monuments  of  God's  eternity 

And  rarely  move  my  soul  to  ecstasy. 

Yet,  would  I  wander  when  the  stars  are  fair, 

When  hovering  night  with  darkness  fills  the  sky, 

And  midst  their  shining  orbs  I  seem  to  feel       4 

A  presence  strangely  like  to  him  I  knew 

In  childhood.     Surely  father-spirits  steal. 

Aglow  with  love,  toward  earth,  and  drawing  nigh 

Lend  comfort  to  the  hearts  that  mourn, — and  weal. 

Linda  Rider. 


Can  We  Educate  Rural  Agencies  to  Believe 

in  and  to  Practice  Co-operation  with 

Teachers  ? 

Mes.  Irene  W.  Landers,  Home  Editor,  Farm  and  Home. 

f""""""°""""""|A:>^  we  educate  rural  agencies  to  believe  in  and  to 

I       ^^      I    practice  co-operation  with  rural  teachers  ?     This  is 

3       ^^      I    one  of  the  questions  for  our  earnest  consideration. 

I  I    The  very  fact  of  the  presence  of  such  a  question 

§]iiii iHnimiiiiiiiic*   in  our  minds,   imposes  the  idea  that  some  rural 

i  I    agencies  do  not  co-operate  with  the  rural  teacher, 

i  f,    possibly  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  is  their  lack 

^]iiiiiiiiiiioitiiiiiiiiic4>   ^        !■   ,<  • 

of  belief  in  her. 

Just  who  are  we  rural  teachers,  and  why  should  we  expect  the 
faith  and  co-operation  of  other  rural  agencies  ?  And  who  are  these 
other  rural  agencies  whose  belief  and  co-operation  we  are  asking  ? 
The  target  for  all  the  existing  rural  agencies  is  the  farm  home, 
a  home  whose  members  have  felt  socially  ostracized.  We  desire 
to  help  these  rural  folk  to  express  themselves  through  better  living 
conditions,  and  thereby  overcome  the  heavy  penalty  they  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves  by  locating  among  the  solitudes  and  dis- 
tances of  rural  life.  Their  living  conditions  have  produced  a  lack 
of  opportunity  to  express  their  inner  selves  in  constructive  action. 
So  many  capable,  substantial  men  and  women  are  in  the  plight 
of  the  good  old  farmer  who  said,  "I  have  plenty  of  idees  up  in 
my  head ;  the  trouble  is  I  can't  get  them  down  onto  my  tongue." 
We  who  are  termed  rural  teachers  are  aiming  to  emancipate  the 
farm  home  through  the  children — those  classed  with  the  other 
rural  agencies  in  the  most  part  have  this  same  mission  with  their 
immediate  point  of  attack  sighted  on  the  adults  of  the  rural  family. 
We  are  all  aiming  at  the  same  spot,  the  family  hearthstone,  from 
a  common  motive,  a  strong  humanitarian  impulse.  Our  creed 
asserts  very  definitely  our  love  and  firm  belief  in  the  farm  home— 
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its  occupants,  its  power  for  immense  good  and  never-ending  influ- 
ence, proclaiming  that  it  is  the  very  backbone  of  this  world  of 
ours. 

You  who  are  rural  teachers,  went  into  your  profession  with 
your  eyes  quite  open — no  element  of  curiosity  prompted  you  to 
try  this  very  difficult  calling,  no  item  of  dollars  and  cents  held  a 
lure  for  you.  Here  your  reward  was  to  be  in  greater  things, 
commensurate  with  your  power  for  service.  Why  should  you  not 
merit  the  belief  of  the  whole  world,  especially  of  those  agencies 
who  have  heeded  a  similar  call  and  are  traveling  a  parallel,  though 
a  far  newer  road  into  your  territory,  to  make  their  aim  at  the 
farm  hearthstone,  too.  Possibly  all  who  are  in  the  rural  agency 
game  can  still  feel  the  benign  influence  of  the  smile  of  their  teacher- 
soul,  "Miss  Stone,"  that  has  followed  them  down  through  the  years. 
They  may  appreciate  the  fact  that  "Ma  Bennett,"  with  her  moth- 
erly ways,  always  decked  out  in  her  firm  starched  little  cuffs  and 
collar  in  rain  or  shine,  in  season  and  out,  has  been  such  a  power- 
ful memory  and  inspiration  to  greater  things.  Her  motherly 
way  may  have  been  so  potent  a  factor  that  you  could  not  resist 
her  challenge,  luring  you  back  to  the  teacher's  road,  made  smooth 
and  level  for  you  by  the  efforts  of  just  such  faithful  inspiring 
souls  as  your  early  teachers.  The  teacher's  highway  is  known  to 
all,  the  other  rural  agencies  do  know  what  patient  toil  has 
made  it  broad  and  level,  and  thereby  have  to  offer  their  firm 
belief  in  your  purpose  and  are  eager  to  have  you  act  as  their  guide. 
You  have  been  following  the  well-blazed  trail  and  have  made  a 
broad  thoroughfare  to  the  very  hearthstone  of  the  home,  for  you 
have  been  ministering  to  the  farm's  most  precious  crop — the  chil- 
dren. 

"Miss  Stone,"  "Ma  Bennett,"  and  the  rest  in  the  pioneer  pro- 
cession, did  not  have  to  sit  at  institutes  and  be  told  by  the  powers 
that  be  that  they  must  be  skillful  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
three  R's,  be  adept  as  musicians,  artists,  sculptors,  gymnasts,  scien- 
tists, hygienists,  grammarians,  with  a  thorough  working  knowledge 
of  household  affairs,  including  hygiene,  cooking,  sewing,  gardening, 
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plus  having  a  proper  personality  equal  to  organizing  and  leading 
groups  at  the  church  sociables,  the  granges,  and  the  school  enter- 
tainments !  These  teacher  folk  knew  that  an  equally  great  service 
in  the  community  consisted  of  after  4  o'clock  duties,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  responsibilities.  The  burden  was  too  great,  the  day  did 
not  have  hours  enough  in  it  to  finish  the  tasks  that  merely  opened 
the  way  to  larger  neighborly  growth.  They  worked  with  the  child 
as  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  countryside.  In  gaining  the  love 
of  the  rural  folk  they  realized  that  the  child  had  led  them  through 
doors  once  flanked  by  suspicion,  opposition  and  positive  unfriend- 
liness. .  *] 
A  few  years  ago  the  government  saw  "Ma  Bennett"  and  "Miss 
Stone"  and  their  co-workers  making  marked  strides,  but  discovered 
their  limitations  of  human  strength  and  the  element  of  limited 
time.  As  a  result  of  this  rural  study  and  the  truly  remarkable 
work  of  you  and  your  predecessors,  a  new  rural  agency,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  was  placed  in  some  of  the  farm  communities.  The  aim 
of  this  new  agency  was  the  farm  home.  An  educated  farmer-man 
was  placed  in  a  position  to  help  that  rural  home  develop  by  the 
means  of  better  agriculture.  This  county  agent  began  to  translate 
his  interest  in  the  home  through  the  language  of  better  fertilization, 
better  pigs,  culled  flocks,  and  so  on.  Some  progressive  farmers 
he  reached;  many  farmers  he  antagonized,  to  the  decided  detri- 
ment of  the  development  of  his  work.  He  did  not  have  just  the 
right  key — he  had  not  discovered  the  most  direct  route  into  the 
home.  A  very  wise  county  agent  discovered  that  via  the  pig-sty 
to  the  hearthstone  often  offered  too  great  an  opportunity  to  the 
farmer  for  getting  lost  in  the  bams  of  indifference  and  stumbling 
through  the  ells  of  scorn,  for  experienced  farmer-folk  had  an 
abhorrent  fear  of  having  book-farming  imposed  upon  them.  These 
wise  agents  soon  discovered  that  when  a  better  boy  as  the  result 
of  a  better  teacher  and  a  better  school,  could  show  Dad  a  better  pig, 
better  eggs,  better  vegetables,  than  Dad  and  his  age-long  practice 
could  produce,  it  was  not  hard  for  the  farmer  father  to  be  sought 
out.  He  then  was  waiting  to  be  approached.  Having  seen  results 
he  could  be  made  to  believe  in  improved  methods.     A  great  im- 
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petus  was  given  to  farm  bureau  work  through  the  child's  interest 
in  the  farm.  Pig,  garden  and  com  clubs  sprang  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  every  school  that  had  caught  the  vision  and  capitalized 
the  opportunity.  This  interest  was  kindled  by  the  school  teacher, 
fostered  and  developed  through  a  co-operation  of  interest  between 
the  farm  bureau  and  the  school,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  boys 
and  girls  had  their  own  junior  rural  agents,  the  club  workers  were 
led  by  the  teacher  to  the  heart  of  the  rural  situation,  making  the 
journey  to  the  home  together. 

Soon  the  farm  bureau  saw  another  need  and  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  a  long  neglected  person  on  the  farm — the  busy  mother. 
They  sent  a  rural  visioned,  trained  woman  to  visit  her.  At  first 
the  road  was  rough,  and  home  demonstration  agents  were  few  and 
far  between.  It  was  very  difficult  for  this  new  type  of  rural 
teacher  to  tell  Mary  Ann's  mother  that  there  was  a  better  way  to 
make  cream  soups  than  the  one  she  had  prepared  for  lunch.  Mary 
Ann's  mother  had  cooked  for  years  and  resented,  as  did  her  farmer 
husband,  any  interference  from  an  apparently  friendly  but  rather 
a  suspicious  outside  source.  When  Mary  Ann,  her  little  self,  came 
home  from  school  one  chilly  day,  soon  after  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent's  visit,  with  her  sample  of  cream  soup  that  she  had 
made  in  school,  in  a  little  glass  can  tucked  under  her  arm,  mother 
was  deeply  interested.  Mary  Ann's  enthusiasm  over  the  noon 
lunch  and  the  luscious  taste  of  the  soup  with  her  cold  sandwich 
and  fruit  that  she  had  brought  from  home,  proved  that  that 
mother  needed  little  besides  Mary's  pride  and  recipe  to  arouse  her 
to  her  opportunity.  The  clever  home  demonstration  agent  had 
quietly  taken  the  subtle  teacher  road  into  the  rural  home  and  there 
found  a  glorious  avenue  of  approach.  You  teachers  found  this 
sister  worker  after  her  travel  with  you  a  great  resource  for  bigger 
developments  in  the  school  and  out.  She  organized  canning  clubs 
that  preserved  the  food  grown  in  the  club  members'  gardens,  sewing 
clubs  that  made  caps  and  aprons,  curtains,  towels,  school  and  home 
decorations.  If  you  wanted  your  school  yard  cleaned  up,  this 
home  demonstration  agent  organized  landscape  garden  activities 
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and  proved  to  the  community,  through  utilizing  your  great  mate- 
rial, the  children,  what  a  beauty  spot  the  little  old  schoolhouse 
could  become.  The  noon  lunch  she  already  has  helped  you  put 
into  most  of  your  schools.  She  has  relieved  you  of  many  of  the 
demands  made  upon  your  faithful  predecessors,  and  as  a  result 
is  helping  you  in  the  production  of  a  fuller  community  life,  a  better 
and  more  contented  group  of  young  folks,  developing  a  real  content 
with  farm  conditions  through  this  gradual  improvement.  Mark 
you,  had  you  a  dozen  lives  to  offer  instead  of  one,  the  services  of 
no  agencies  would  be  needed.  Their  mission  includes  your  field 
of  endeavor.  Those  agencies  simply  enlarge  and  develop  your 
contacts  with  the  rural  home.  They  have  to  give  you  co-operation 
if  their  venture  is  to  be  a  complete  success.  They  realize  this 
and  seek  your  aid,  and  in  return  offer  you  very  definite  services, 
as  a  result  of  which  they  too  get  near  the  family  hearth. 

In  Massachusetts  the  dental  hygienist,  a  new  rural  agent,  is 
making  his  appearance  in  some  localities  where  the  farm  bureau 
agencies  exist.  Worcester  County  is  especially  advanced  in  this 
line  of  development  having  clinics  in  successful  operation  at  Lunen- 
burg, Ashburnham  and  Rochdale.  In  Cummington,  a  town  of  500, 
the  clinic  is  having  remarkable  success.  Middlesex  County,  with 
three  clinics  in  Townsend,  Ashby  and  Wilmington,  means  an  era 
fast  approaching  when  rows  of  false  teeth  are  not  a  moderate 
source  of  pride,  but  rather  an  occasion  for  pity.  The  clinic  work- 
ers went  directly  to  the  teachers  for  co-operation,  working  space, 
and  material  to  work  upon.  There  they  had  their  requests  given 
prompt  attention,  and  daily  programs  were  adjusted  by  these  far- 
visioned  souls  behind  the  desks,  in  whose  charge  lay  the  welfare 
of  the  young  life  of  the  community,  so  that  the  clinic  folk  could 
have  a  steady  supply  of  material  to  work  on  through  the  crowded 
hours  of  the  day.  The  teachers  realized  that  this  new  step  in 
education  was  but  an  outcome  of  the  many  years  of  ceaseless  sug- 
gestions of  clean  hands,  faces,  teeth  and  nails.  At  last  some  of 
the  burden  for  better  health  of  the  pupils  was  being  lifted  from 
the  teachers'  broad  shoulders. 

In  many  localities  the  community  nurse  has  become  a  vital 
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factor.  She,  too,  lias  learned  how  unpractical  it  is  to  tell  James' 
mother  that  he  must  sleep  with  his  windows  open,  drink  more 
milk,  and  make  other  welfare  suggestions.  In  what  position  is 
she  to  advise  the  little  fellow's  mother,  when  it  is  the  mother's 
proud  boast  that  she  has  had  twelve  children  and  has  raised  seven 
of  them.  When  the  nurse  opens  the  schoolroom  door  and  is  greeted 
by  you  teachers  and  given  an  opportunity  to  put  her  health  story 
into  the  hearts  of  the  young  folks  under  your  care,  these  wonderful 
little  propagandists  are  eager  to  grasp  every  word  of  the  message 
and  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  health  program  in  school  and  out. 
James'  windows  have  to  remain  open  then,  for  he  receives  a  credit 
mark  ic  the  health  contest  for  this  duty,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
healthy  reforms  can  be  instituted  if  the  message  goes  over  the 
teacher's  highway.  This  nurse  may  be  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
enterprises,  or  an  agency  of  the  Eed  Cross  or  State  Public  Health 
Department.  She  will  institute  health  crusades,  fly  campaigns, 
and  be  available  for  any  welfare  work  connected  with  your  pro- 
gram, if  only  you  ask  her  to  co-operate. 

The  Grange  and  the  church  I  have  not  mentioned,  for  these 
rural  agencies  are  pioneers  along  with  you.  They  have  expressed 
a  belief  in  you  and  sought  your  co-operation,  for  the  proof  of  which 
we  only  have  to  look  at  your  records  of  the  past.  In  both  organ- 
izations you  have  proved  a  leader. 

The  rural  agent  that  is  very  close  to  my  heart  just  at  present, 
is  the  rural  paper  or  the  rural  magazine.  Possibly  you  have  not 
regarded  it  as  a  rural  agent  up  to  this  time.  When  you  consider 
that  as  a  mere  editor  one  reaches  100,000  people  on  the  farm 
every  month  in  the  year,  the  periodicals  take  a  very  definite  place 
in  the  rural  agency  list.  It  is  the  one  agent  that  can  get  through 
that  door  originally  opened  by  the  parson  and  the  teacher.  It 
holds  the  attention  of  the  family  circle  after  the  day's  work  is 
over.  Haven't  you  seen  formidable  piles  of  these  rural  papers 
stacked  in  the  corner  of  the  farmer's  room,  with  a  stem  injunc- 
tion to  friend  wife  not  to  throw  one  of  them  away,  and  she  obeys 
that  command  to  the  letter,  though  she  knows  full  well  they  will 
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never  be  touched  again.  Perhaps  when  you  understand  the  mis- 
sion of  a  rural  paper  more  clearly,  this  idea  will  be  altered.  These 
periodicals  are  aiming  directly  at  the  combined  interest  of  the 
family  circle.  It  is  the  farmer's  field-glass,  for  the  editorial  staff 
is  ever  on  the  alert  for  valuable  experiences  of  a  constructive 
nature  of  the  world  at  large  to  offer  to  the  farmer  as  a  stimulus 
for  renewed  effort  on  his  part,  to  make  his  farm  more  productive 
and  his  home  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

iN'ation  and  world-wide  events  are  not  forgotten  between  the 
covers  of  these  periodicals,  the  meat  of  situations  of  universal 
interest  is  culled  and  handed  to  the  home,  for  farmers  are  busy 
folk.  They  have  not  time  to  read  extensively.  They  need  diver- 
sion, so  stories  are  selected,  puzzles  and  contests  given  the  young 
folks,  and  needlework  and  home  helps  for  the  goodwife.  Such  is 
the  mission  of  the  farm  periodical,  whether  the  country  paper  or 
the  more  pretentious  magazines.  Some  magazines  even  sectional- 
ize  their  interest,  having  eastern  and  western  editions,  to  make 
their  suggestions  adaptable  to  its  family  of  readers.  The  period- 
icals have  a  unifying  interest,  as  does  the  church  and  the  Grange 
in  its  departments  for  young  and  old. 

For  the  adults  it  spreads  a  panorama  of  achievement,  keeps 
them  based  on  science  tempered  with  experience.  For  the  young 
folks  it  inspires  achievement,  it  stimulates  enterprise  and  lauds 
accomplishment.  If  these  young  folks  will  write  a  story  of  the 
animal  friend  and  send  along  a  good  clear  picture  of  the  object 
of  admiration,  they  will  find  that  picture  is  reproduced  in  an 
ensuing  issue  of  the  editor's  magazine.  If  the  good  teacher-lady 
has  a  literary  or  poetic  bent,  has  an  interesting  story  to  tell  as  a 
result  of  her  community  work  of  her  schoolroom  practice,  the 
periodical  is  most  anxious  to  secure  such  material,  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it,  and  publish  it,  because  it  wants  its  pages  to  be  interesting 
to  all  the  family.  Father,  Mother,  Mary  and  John.  How  can  it 
be  made  more  interesting  than  with  stories  of  and  by  those  self- 
same folks  ? 

We  all  know  the  great  inspiration  of  seeing  our  name  in  print, 
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and  the  younger  we  are  the  greater  the  inspiration.  Urge  your 
Johnnie  and  Mary  to  send  their  efforts  to  the  best  rural  paper  in 
your  town,  and  keep  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  your  school.  With 
your  backing  a  paper  gains  in  circulation;  upon  circulation  de- 
pends advertising,  and  upon  advertising  depends  success.  Hence 
you  can  realize  your  importance  to  the  magazine,  for  you  can 
carry  it  to  the  family  reading  circle  by  the  way  of  your  children, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  one  and  all. 

What  has  co-operation  meant  to  your  community  in  this  very 
new  past  of  ours  ?  Right  here,  in  Massachusetts,  a  need  has  devel- 
oped through  teacher  demands,  so  that  every  county  has  its  farm 
bureau,  including  the  county  agent,  the  home  demonstration,  and 
boys  and  girls  club  workers.  You  are  due  much  credit  for  this 
advance,  for  your  children  solved  the  adult  situation  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  for  little  robust  Tommy  is  far  dearer  and  nearer  to 
the  gruff  farmer's  heart  than  the  pig  rooting  behind  the  barn. 
These  agents  in  many  instances  have  assistants :  the  dental  hygien- 
ists  are  on  their  way,  having  in  fact  arrived ;  the  community  nurse 
is  a  vital  factor  in  many  localities;  the  circulation  of  the  rural 
periodicals  is  well  on  the  increase. 

These  agencies  have  enlarged  your  work  in  Massachusetts, 
strengthened  it  to  the  tune  of  lYO  canning  clubs,  with  1,954? 
members  canning  in  1920  over  $39,000  worth  of  canned  goods; 
60,000  loaves  of  bread  were  made  by  club  members,  and  7,500  gar- 
ments were  made  by  the  girl  members  of  your  group,  the  future 
home-makers  of  our  country.  Add  to  these  figures  the  proportion- 
ate achievements  of  the  boys  in  garden,  pig,  poultry,  cow,  and  soon 
has  not  your  co-operation  meant  an  intensive  development  of  rural 
life,  better,  happier,  more  satisfying  conditions  that  are  to  sta- 
bilize this  topsy-turvy  old  world  of  ours?  You  can  expect  rural 
agencies  to  co-operate  with  you,  for  their  very  results  are  far-reach- 
ing enough  to  justify  intense  belief  in  your  mission,  your  manner 
of  approach,  and  your  tools  have  sought  out  the  very  crux  of  the 
rural  situation.  Use  every  available  opportunity  to  make  that 
schoolhouse  of  yours  a  source  and  center  of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
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rural  community,  and  your  influence  will  be  felt  through  the  colon- 
nades of  time. 

Our  town  does  not  need  to  be  a  little  dull  town,  if  we  have  gone 
into  it  determined  to  make  of  our  school  a  community  center,  with 
roads  of  service  leading  from  our  desk  into  every  home  in  our 
district.  Our  children  are  going  to  receive  their  full  measure  of 
education  in  its  broadest  sense.  Lighten  the  weighty  burden  that 
has  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  rural  teacher  since  her  work 
began,  by  shifting  some  of  this  weight  to  those  specific  agencies 
that  have  come  to  your  township  bearing  a  particular  type  of  edu- 
cation to  be  assimilated  according  to  the  needs  of  your  community, 
whether  it  be  the  power  of  showing  that  rural  group  how  to  play 
or  the  need  of  brushing  their  teeth.  Take  these  folks  with  you 
down  your  highway  to  the  heart  of  the  home.  If  you  do  not  find 
them  knocking  at  your  door,  hang  out  your  welcome  sign  and 
make  its  appeal  irrestible;  tuck  in  a  hot  noonday  lunch  for  the 
county  agent  and  the  home  demonstration  agent,  when  they  appear 
in  your  town.  Plan  a  rural  agent  party  and  let  your  child  propa- 
gandists be  the  hostesses  and  entertainers;  invite  every  agency 
that  comes  into  your  town,  from  the  parson  to  the  newest  prospect. 
Big  things  will  happen,  and  as  a  result  the  little  dull  town  will 
be  aroused  from  its  long  sleep.  A  real  town  will  come  into  being 
and  the  lure  of  the  neighboring  city  will  be  far  less  commanding. 
Your  emancipation  from  an  overwhelming  task  will  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  dream  of  that  long  line  of  predecessors 
who  have  so  courageously  laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  era  will 
have  become  a  reality  and  the  way  will  have  been  made  smooth  for 
those  who  follow  in  your  footsteps.  The  results  of  your  power  of 
co-operation  will  be  quite  as  formidable  a  factor  in  the  lives  of 
your  charges  as  were  the  personalities  and  white  cuffs  and  motherly 
ways  of  our  guardians  of  the  early  days.  We  have  educated  the 
rural  agencies  to  believe  in  us  by  practicing  intensive  co-operation 
with  us. 
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Future  ? 

Payson  Smith,  State  Commissioner  of  Education". 

^iiiiiHiiiiiiaiiiiiii t*   jtj^j^  yQj,j  anxious  indeed  not  to  bring  you  a  disap- 

1  w       I    pointing  message,  and  I  am  also  very  anxious  indeed 

I  1       i    ^°*  ^  strike  a  false  note  in  this  program,  which  has 

i  I    been  arranged  centering  largely  around  the  idea  of 

^iiniiniiiHDiiiiiiriiint^  co-operation.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  discount 
I  I    or  discourage  the  importance  of  having  in  all  our 

I  I    enterprises,  and  particularly  in  our  enterprises  re- 

4>]uiiiiiiiiitaiiiiiiinint  j^ting  to  the  development  of  rural  life,  that  which 
must  increasingly  figure  in  all  phases  of  our  modern  life,  co-oper- 
ation, or  team-work.  Indeed,  one  of  the  important  contributions 
of  the  modern  school  must  be  that  of  the  development  in  the 
individual  of  the  power  to  co-operate  with  other  people. 

And  yet,  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  clearly  bear  In 
mind  that  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  co-operation,  perhaps  the 
most  essential  one,  is  that  every  institution  understand  its  own 
job,  carry  its  responsibility  for  that  job,  and  see  to  it  that  it  carries 
out  its  own  work  as  effectively  as  possible. 

There  is  danger  that  we  shall  misinterpret  that  word  "co-oper- 
ation" and  make  it  mean  that  we  are  to  abandon  to  some  extent 
our  own  office  and  undertake  the  office  of  some  other  person.  The 
starting  point  of  good  co-operation  is  the  carrying  of  one's  own 
responsibility. 

ISTow,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  rural  leadership  in  the  future 
needs  to  do  more  than  anything  else,  is  to  make  a  study  of  some  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  various  agencies  that  have  to  do  with 
rural  life.  I  would  like  to  see  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  rural  church,  for  example,  and  those  who  under- 
stand its  problems,  undertake  on  their  own  account  something  of 
a  definition  of  what  the  rural  church  ought  to  be — something  of 
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a  statement  of  what  the  rural  church  specifically  and  definitely 
should  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  commiunity.  Some  of  these 
new  agencies  which  are  coming  into  the  rural  communities,  for 
the  most  part  so  helpfully,  might  well  undertake  a  survey  of  their 
fields,  and  define  as  clearly  as  might  be  the  particular  things 
resting  upon  them  to  carry  through.  Those  interested  in  rural 
schools  should  do  the  same  thing.  Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
in  any  way  with  the  administration  of  schools  or  in  the  training 
of  teachers  for  rural  schools,  might  very  well  indeed,  for  our  own 
sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  entire  field,  as  well  as  for  the  country 
school,  undertake  to  find  out  what  the  country  school  ought  to  be, 
and  what  it  ought  to  do ;  in  other  words,  what  its  major  responsi- 
bility is. 

Of  course,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  directing  or  in  the 
teaching  of  country  schools  will  not  ignore  altogether  the  work 
which  the  country  church  and  other  agencies  are  to  do.  We  are 
not  to  hold  ourselves  apart  from  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  any  of  these  fields  that  have  to  do  with  the  development  of 
rural  life  are  to  be  neglected  by  leaders  in  the  schools,  for  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  take  as  intelligent  an  interest  as  may  be  in 
the  various  agencies  created  for  the  betterment  of  country  life. 

You  may,  therefore,  well  ask  me  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  rural  schools,  to  state  what  the  country 
school  ought  to  do  and  what  it  ought  to  stand  for,  and  what  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  rural  education  has  particularly  a  responsibility 
to  perform. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  leadership  in  rural  educa- 
tion must  have  a  sympathy  based  on  an  actual  knowledge  of  rural 
life,  of  rural  communities,  and  of  rural  needs.  Leadership  in 
the  field  of  rural  education  must  be  possessed  of  that  thing  with- 
out which  leadership  in  any  field  is  a  failure — that  is  imagination. 
Do  we  realize  how  important  a  thing  imagination  is  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  any  undertaking  ?  In  certain  of  our  indus- 
tries large  numbers  of  people  have  to  stand  at  machines  hour 
after  hour  and  day  after  day,  merely  noting  the  operation  of  the 
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machine,  feeding  material  into  it  and  taking  it  out,  a  machine 
process  over  and  over  again — a  process,  in  fact,  which  makes  the 
operator  almost  a  part  of  the  machine  itself.  If  it  were  possible 
for  us  to  analyze  our  population  and  find  the  people  who  should 
be  designated  for  that  machine  kind  of  work,  doubtless  they  might 
well  be  the  ones  who  absolutely  lack  imagination,  because  persons 
who  have  imagination  will  not  be  happy  at  that  task,  while  those 
who  lack  it  will  not  be  utterly  unhappy.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
attempting  to  suggest  anything  by  way  of  a  practical  settlement 
of  the  industrial  situation;  I  am  using  this  figure  to  show  that 
if  there  is  any  task  which  calls  absolutely  for  routine  procedure, 
then  you  can  put  to  that  task  with  some  degree  of  safety  the  per- 
son lacking  in  imagination,  but  if  you  have  a  task  which  indicates 
the  necessity  of  moving  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  one  essential 
must  be  imagination.  Of  course,  accompanying  that  imagina- 
tion must  be  that  sound  judgment  which  we  speak  of  as  "common 
sense." 

It  is  important  that  this  leadership  in  education  shall  be  found 
in  the  community  itself.  Rural  education  has  suffered  a  great  deal 
because  many  of  the  people  who  have  been  attempting  to  lead  in 
the  rural  education  field  have  not  been  in  close  sympathy  with 
rural  communities.  That  kind  of  leadership  will  not  get  far  in 
actual  accomplishment;  and  therefore  in  the  field  of  education  I 
believe  we  need  to  have  more  men  and  women  on  the  ground  who 
are  themselves  directly  interested  in  rural  education.  We  are 
turning  a  great  deal  now,  perhaps,  to  state  organizations,  to  the 
state  laws,  to  state  regulation,  for  the  accomplishment  of  things 
which  we  desire  to  have  done.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  sweepingiy 
against  that  tendency;  and  yet  I  do  think  that  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  real  progress  comes  only  when  the  people  who  are  con- 
cerned and  who  are  to  be  concerned  with  that  progress  are  them- 
selves persuaded  that  that  progress  ought  to  come.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  we  can  hope  permanently  to  establish  a  desired 
reform  in  a  community  until  the  people  in  that  community  believe 
that  the  reform  is  a  wise  one  to  have  carried  through.     We  must 
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not  place  too  much  dependence  upon  organization  or  law.  They 
have  their  place.  We  must  put  more  dependence  upon  local  leader- 
ship which  will  develop  local  public  opinion. 

I^^ow,  then,  as  to  the  certain  definite  things  which  this  leadership 
ought  to  produce.  The  country  school  must  have  a  leadership 
that  will  point  out  the  necessity  of  having  rural  education  financed 
much  more  liberally.  There  must  be  a  local  leadership  which  will 
make  not  only  the  local  community  in  which  that  leadership  itself 
is  represented,  but  other  communities  as  well,  sense  the  impor- 
tance of  having  education  better  financed ;  and  that  means  having 
a  more  general  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  education.  In  the  past  few  years  satisfactory  progress  in 
this  direction  has  been  made.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  there  were,  on  the  first  of  January  of  this  year,  only  about 
fifteen  hundred  teachers  in  this  state  receiving  salaries  of  less 
than  $1,000,  as  over  against  a  condition  two  years  ago  where 
there  were  more  than  two  thousand  teachers  receiving  salaries 
under  $550.  In  three  years  our  appropriations  for  education, 
municipal  and  state,  have  increased  from  $22,000,000  to  consider- 
ably more  than  $33,000,000,  and  for  the  current  year  closely  ap- 
proach $40,000,000.  Moreover,  with  these  large  appropriations 
there  has  been,  accompanying  them,  a  leveling  of  the  burden  of 
the  support  of  education  by  a  process  of  state  aid  which  had  hith- 
erto not  been  provided.  I  refer  to  this  because  it  is  by  way  of 
getting  into  the  country  school  that  which  is  fundamental,  without 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  have  successful  rural  education — ^that  is, 
a  qualified  teaching  corps.  ISTo  matter  what  else  may  be  done  to 
improve  the  country  school,  the  essential  thing  is  to  produce  in 
the  country  school  a  satisfactory  teaching  force.  As  a  result  of 
larger  salaries  it  is  not  going  to  be  nearly  as  difficult  in  the  future 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  secure  adequately  trained  teachers  for 
the  country  schools. 

I  have  something  to  say  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
school  itself.  In  my  judgment,  the  rural  school  has  absolutely 
no  function  as  an  agency  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  agriculture. 
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I  believe  that  the  rural  school  is  no  place  for  the  teaching  of  any 
trade  or  occupation,  even  a  trade  or  occupation  so  vital  as  agri- 
culture is.  There  is  small  place  in  the  elementary  school  field 
for  the  teaching  of  trades  or  occupations.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  country,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  city,  for  saying  that  the 
children  who  are  brought  up  there  are  destined  to  follow  a  stated 
calling  and  therefore  should  have  their  attention  guided  all  through 
the  educational  process  to  that  calling.  In  Lynn  there  are  about 
125,000  people  who,  I  suppose,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  shoe 
manufacturing  and  allied  industries.  Would  any  one  attempt 
to  maintain  that  all  the  children  of  the  city  of  Lynn  ought  to  be 
trained  to  shoe-making  ? 

The  American  public  school  must  remain  an  institution  whose 
prime  business  is  to  provide  for  every  child  an  opportunity  to  find 
the  thing  he  is  adapted  to  do  and  help  him  to  get  the  equipment 
for  service.  As  soon  as  the  day  comes  when  the  American  public 
school  sets  itself  up  as  a  selective  agency  to  train  certain  children 
for  certain  occupations  because  of  the  places  where  they  live,  then 
I  want  to  say  that  the  end  of  the  American  public  school  as  an 
agency  of  democracy  will  have  arrived.  Looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  I  can  see  many  reasons  why  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  cities  there  might  not  well  be  paid  attention  to 
agriculture  as  a  vocation.  Of  course,  the  country  school  ought 
not  to  violate  the  educational  principle  that  the  education  of  an 
individual  should  proceed  out  of  his  previous  experience  and 
should  be  based  on  the  environment  in  which  he  lives,  that  the 
experiences  of  his  life  should  be  used  for  his  education.  In  the 
utilization  of  the  environment  of  the  child  for  his  education,  the 
country  school  can  do  much  better  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
This  does  not  signify  fixing  a  place  on  the  farm  as  the  destination 
of  the  child. 

What  then  ought  the  country  school  to  do  ?  The  man  who  lives 
in  the  country  and  is  bringing  up  his  children  there  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  country  school  shall  be  what  the  city  man  expects 
the  city  school  to  be,  and  that  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  highest 
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efficiency  for  the  right  education  of  his  children.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  rural  leadership  will  satisfy  rural  opinion,  as  well 
as  render  a  great  service  for  rural  children  and  rural  life,  by 
helping  in  every  way  they  can  to  establish  in  every  country  neigh- 
borhood a  first-class  school.  It  is  the  chief  business  of  this  rural 
elementary  school  to  teach  with  thoroughness  the  fundamentals 
which  are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  their  later  education. 
One  of  the  things  which  the  elementary  schools  have  as  a  main 
responsibility  is  to  give  to  the  child  a  mastery  of  the  tools  of  an 
education.  Another  thing  is  to  help  to  establish  in  the  child  the 
right  mental,  moral  and  physical  habits. 

In  the  upper  grades  or  junior  high  school  period,  there  comes 
a  necessity  for  a  differentiation  of  educational  opportunity,  so  that 
the  needs  of  each  individual  may  be  satisfactorily  considered. 

American  education  ought  not  to  mean  the  standardization  of 
education  to  such  an  extent  as  to  attempt  the  education  of  all 
children  to  the  same  level.  American  education  will  produce  its 
highest  service  for  American  life  to  the  extent  that  it  helps  every 
individual  to  attain  his  fullest  powers.  During  the  period  of 
adolescence,  we  should  make  more  and  more  provision  for  a  differ- 
entiation of  opportunity.  That  is  a  point  where  the  rural  leader 
of  education  has  a  great  problem  confronting  him,  as  to  how  ha 
can  organize  the  schools  so  that  there  can  be  made  available  for 
rural  children  that  variety  of  opportunity  which  should  be  theirs. 
It  must  come  largely  through  an  application  of  the  junior  high 
school  idea,  which  should  be  adapted  in  such  a  way  that  its  oppor- 
tunities may  be  brought  home  to  the  country  child,  as  well  as  to 
the  city  child. 


Play  and  the  Ultimates 

Joseph  Lee,  President  of  the  Playgrounds  Association 

OF  America. 


I 


|]rniiniiinaniiiimiiic|  THIITK  what  the  presiding  officer  has  said  intro- 

I  duces  my  idea  very  well.     I  think  the  foundation 

I  of  what  I  have  in  mind  to  say  this  afternoon  is 

I  something  of  this  sort :   Civilization  has  sidestepped 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiHiHiiiic^  from  the  path  which  we  would  naturally  follow,  and 

I  I  shut  us  up  so  that  we  are  like  wild  animals  in  a 

I  I    cage.    We  are  naturally  woods  dwellers.    We  natu- 

•i>]iiiiiiiiiiiia iniii(4>        n     T       11       ,•         n  •,.-  1  •       xi  •  -xi 

rally  live  by  hunting,  nghtmg,  making  things  with 

our  hands.     We  are  an  out-door  animal.     We  are  locked  up  in 

tenement  houses,  in  factories,  and  in  places  where  we  have  hardly 

any  expression  of  our  natural  tendencies ;  and  even  in  the  country, 

and  the  farm,  where  we  are  not  locked  up  in  this  way,  there  is 

a  great  lack  of  the  main  strands,  of  the  real  constituting  interests 

of  human  life. 

I  am  going  to  mention  to  you  some  of  the  things  which  I  think 
we  lack.  I  want,  however,  to  begin  by  speaking  in  a  very  prac- 
tical manner  of  a  couple  of  bills  now  before  the  legislature  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  physical  side  of  this  subject.  I  will  speak 
very  briefly,  and  afterwards  some  circulars  will  be  handed  around 
that  will  give  you  the  text  of  the  bills. 

One  is  the  School  E'urses  Bill.  That  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It 
simply  inserts  the  words  "and  nurse"  after  the  word  "doctor"  in 
the  present  law.  It  is  with  the  idea  that  every  school  must  have, 
not  a  nurse  all  to  itself,  but  the  part  time  service  of  a  nurse,  so 
that  when  something  is  the  matter  with  the  child  something  will 
be  done  about  it.  The  thing  to  remember  about  this  bill  is:  it 
does  not  take  the  responsibility  from  the  home,  but  adds  to  it  by 
putting  up  to  the  mother  very  definitely  what  may  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child.     The  child,  for  instance,  may  be  under- 
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nourished.  The  reason  may  be  that  it  is  not  having  enough  exer- 
cise, fresh  air,  bathing,  or  the  right  kind  of  food.  That  bill  is 
simply  to  carry  through  something  that  we  have  started  and  have 
not  carried  through — medical  inspection  in  the  schools. 

The  other  is  the  Physical  Training  Bill.  The  Physical  Train- 
ing Bill  provides  that  the  cities  and  towns  or  groups  of  towns  shall 
(or  may — it  may  be  so  amended)  carry  on  physical  training,  and 
that  the  Department  of  Education  shall  help.    It  reads : 

Section  1.  School  committees  of  cities  and  towns  shall,  not 
later  than  September  first,  1922,  provide  systematic  courses  of 
physical  training  for  all  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  may  use  school  buildings  and  grounds  after  school 
hours  for  this  purpose. 

Section  2.  The  Department  of  Education  shall  provide 
courses  in  the  conduct  of  physical  training  in  the  state  normal 
schools,  and  shall  assist  local  school  authorities  in  the  promotion 
of  physical  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  for  this  purpose 
may  expend  a  sum,  during  the  year  1921,  not  exceeding  one  and 
one-half  cents,  and  thereafter  may  annually  expend  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  three  cents  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  preceding 
school  year. 

Section  3.  The  courses  of  physical  training  shall  consist  of 
organized  play,  games,  indoors  and  outdoors  sports  and  athletics, 
and  any  forms  of  physical  exercise  appropriate  to  the  age  and 
physical  condition  of  the  pupil. 

Section  1,  you  will  notice,  simply  says  that  the  school  commit- 
tee shall  provide  courses  in  physical  training ;  it  leaves  it  entirely 
to  the  school  committee  of  the  city  or  town  to  control  absolutely 
what  shall  be  done. 

The  importance  of  Section  3  is  that  it  says  "physical  training" 
shall  mean  physical  training,  and  not  a  lot  of  other  things  people 
said  it  would  mean.    It  means  play,  athletics,  and  physical  exer- 
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cises  appropriate  to  the  age  and  physical  condition  of  the  pnpils. 

The  relation  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  this  matter 
is  important.  The  hill  states  that  they  shall  assist.  They  cannot 
dictate;  they  must  assist.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  provision. 
I  have  had  to  do  with  similar  bills  in  connection  with  our  boards 
of  insanity  and  charity,  and  I  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  with 
Dr.  Walcott,  who  was  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Commission. 
He  used  to  say  that  the  power  to  advise  was  the  strongest  power 
a  state  board  could  have.  If  you  go  to  a  Massachusetts  town  and 
say,  "You  must  do  this  thing,"  the  first  reaction  is  to  see  how  you 
intend  to  make  them  do  it.  If  you  say  to  them,  "We  will  show 
you  how  and  will  help  you,"  they  are  apt  to  feel  responsive. 
Dr.  Walcott  said  that  his  advisory  power  was  stronger  than  his 
mandatory  power.  This  then,  means  that  the  State  Board  shall 
find  out  what  is  being  done  in  and  outside  of  Massachusetts  and 
shall  give  each  city  and  town  the  benefit  of  its  knowledge — its 
expert  advice  as  to  how  a  thing  may  be  done. 

A  very  important  question  is  that  of  expense.  This  would 
Jtnean  about  $19,000  a  year  for  the  State.  That  is  not  a  large 
tax.  It  is  negligible  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  for  trying  to  shut  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  I  have 
looked  up  some  figures,  and  taking  it  all  around,  for  health  and 
relief,  state,  local  and  private,  we  are  now  spending  in  this  State 
about  $35,000,000  a  year.  Of  course,  most  of  this  would  not  be 
prevented  by  this  bill,  but  if  we  could  prevent  a  very  small  frac- 
tion indeed,  it  would  be  worth  more  than  this  bill  will  cost. 

l!^ow,  in  regard  to  the  expense  which  will  fall  upon  the  city  or 
town.  That  need  not  be  much.  You  can  open  the  windows  and 
have  the  children  take  exercises  during  the  morning  and  when 
they  first  come  in,  and  again  once  in  the  afternoon,  without  much 
expense.  The  State  Board  will  be  able  to  send  someone  around 
to  show  you  how  to  go  through  these  exercises.  In  the  larger 
places  a  physical  expert  should  be  appointed  to  show  the  teachers 
how  to  do  it,  but  in  the  small  towns  the  state  would  show  the 
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teachers  how  to  conduct  the  drills.  Eventually,  groups  of  towns 
might  club  together  and  engage  an  expert.  The  expense  of  this 
would  not  be  large. 

And  there  will  be  some  saving.  I  do  not  know  how  many  chil- 
dren in  the  state  are  repeating  a  grade,  but  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  it  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  children — about  a  sixth  of  the 
children  are  repeating  a  grade  at  any  given  time.  A  great  deal 
of  that  repetition — not  half  of  it,  but  a  considerable  fraction  of 
it — is  probably  due  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils.  It 
will  lessen  the  number  repeating  a  grade  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 
Every  child  who  repeats  a  grade  costs  an  average  of  $50  or  $60 
a  year,  and  you  would  not  have  to  prevent  many  repetitions  to  pay 
the  cost  of  these  measures.  That  is,  I  think,  the  whole  story  of 
the  ISTurse's  and  of  the  Physical  Training  bills ;  and  that  leads  up 
to  my  general  subject. 

I  have  never  been  interested  in  play  and  sport  and  the  use  of 
the  body  primarily  from  the  physical  point  of  view.  The  phy- 
sical effect,  of  course,  is  very  important.  Proper  physical  train- 
ing will  save  many  people  from  breaking  down.  One-third  of 
the  men  in  the  draft  were  incapacitated  for  physical  reasons, 
and  many  of  the  men  broke  down  after  going  to  war.  General 
Leonard  Wood  said  that  most  of  these  defects  which  kept  the  men 
from  being  efficient  soldiers,  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
physical  work  in  school.  And  Leonard  Wood  is  not  merely  a  sol- 
dier, but  a  physician. 

The  physical  side  is  important,  but  it  is  not  the  biggest  side. 
You  want  to  get  something  more  out  of  your  play  than  a  good 
physique.  Our  bodies  are  the  expression  of  an  idea.  I  think 
we  are  utterly — body,  mind  and  soul — the  creatures  of  a  purpose. 
It  is  only  by  giving  ourselves  to  that  purpose  that  we  ever  become 
quite  alive.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  are  intended  to  be, 
and  unless  we  are  those,  we  never  quite  come  into  being — ^we  never 
quite  get  born.  I  think  you  can  see  that,  in  every  child's  play. 
It  is  perhaps  more  easily  seen,  more  vivid  in  your  own  experience, 
if  you  have  ever  had  a  long  convalescence  or  a  nervous  breakdown. 
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What  is  the  first  thing  you  find  you  must  do  after  the  acute  stage 
of  the  disease  is  passed?  You  must  do  something — that  is  the 
main  thing.  You  must  act.  You  will  never  get  well  by  lying 
still.  You  must  read.  You  must  take  stretching  exercises.  I 
think  the  simplest  exercise  I  ever  heard  of  was  of  a  friend  recov- 
ering from  nervous  prostration.  Plis  game  was  breathing.  He 
used  to  draw  in  his  breath  and  exhale  it  with  a  hissing  sound. 
Perhaps,  by  making  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  that  way,  he  added 
something  to  his  sense  of  achievement. 

And  it  is  of  no  use  simply  to  go  through  calisthenics ;  you  must 
get  amusement  out  of  it,  or  it  will  not  do  any  good.  All  right; 
play  a  game.  That  does  you  a  lot  of  good,  and  it  is  all  right; 
but  pretty  soon  you  want  something  more.  You  want  to  make 
something  with  your  hands.  In  every  shell-shock  case  in  a  hos- 
pital, wherever  a  man  is  broken  down  by  the  war — and  there  are 
still  2,500  of  these  men  around  Boston — they  get  the  men  to  mak- 
ing something,  to  get  their  minds  off  from  themselves.  And  it  m 
not  merely  that  you  are  making  something,  but  you  must  make 
something  beautiful  or  it  will  not  satisfy  your  soul  and  it  will 
not  be  anything  to  you.     It  has  got  to  be  something  beautiful. 

And  there  is  another  thing  that  it  must  be.  Just  now,  this  very 
day,  they  are  selling  things  in  our  soldiers'  club  in  Boston,  which 
have  been  made  by  the  soldiers.  There  is  a  big  sale  on,  and  things 
made  by  the  soldiers  in  these  seven  hospitals  are  being  sold  at 
good  prices.  Why  does  a  man  want  to  sell  what  he  has  made'^ 
Why  should  he  want  to  sell  it  ?  You  want  to  have  a  market  and 
put  something  over.  You  want  some  one  to  know  what  you  have 
done,  and  you  want  some  one  to  care  about  it.  You  want  to  feel 
that  you  are  somebody  and  that  you  are  taking  a  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  which  you  are  a  member.  You  have  got  to  be  a  worker, 
a  person  who  "delivers  the  goods."  Even  the  great  artist  needs 
a  market  for  his  product.  He  needs  somebody  who  knows  how 
good  that  thing  is,  and  the  best  test  is  to  make  him  pay  for  it. 

It  is  not  that  the  soldiers  want  to  make  a  living  out  of  these 
things.     We  have  all  got  to  make  a  living;  we  cannot  be  moral 
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beings  without  it.  But  making  a  living  is  not  the  main  consider- 
ation. I  asked  a  successful  business  man  the  other  day,  "What 
are  people  in  business  for  ?"  He  said :  "I  do  not  know  anybody 
who  is  working  for  money.  People  are  working  to  put  the  thing 
over  and  to  be  recognized  as  having  won."  In  the  great  Olympic 
games,  in  Greece^  the  prize  given  to  the  winner  was  a  laurel 
wreath.  It  was  not  worth  anything  to  sell,  and  it  would  fade. 
The  prize  must  be  up-to-date.  It  symbolized  the  wholly  ideal 
nature  of  the  contest. 

You  must  make  something  beautiful,  and  you  must  have  a 
market  for  it.  I  think  those  are  two  great  requisites.  "We  need 
our  body.  We  need  our  health,  our  food,  our  shelter;  but  what 
is  it  all  about?  What  will  really  make  us  come  alive?  It  is 
striking  one  of  these  high  spots;  nothing  else  will  do  it.  These 
are  the  things  that  constitute  us  as  human.  We  are  emanations 
of  these  purposes.  Trace  it  in  the  child.  He  wants  to  do  some- 
thing. What  kind  of  thing?  I  have  photographed  my  children 
doing  what  I  think  is  often  the  first  creative  act — squeezing  a 
little  sand  between  their  hands  and  looking  to  see  that  they  have 
made  something.  They  are  architects  and  sculptors,  just  as  we 
are.  They,  too,  want  appreciation.  The  boy  looks  to  see  if  his 
mother  notices  what  a  wonderful  exploit  he  has  performed.  That 
is  his  prize,  his  market,  in  having  somebody  who  knows  what  he 
has  done. 

I  think  there  are  certain  perfectly  definite  things  that  we  are 
wound  up  to  do,  and  in  the  doing  of  which  we  live.  The  making 
of  something  beautiful  in  sound  or  matter — the  song,  the  poem,  or 
the  piece  of  literature,  the  making  of  a  statue  or  the  building  of 
a  temple — that  is  life.  And  there  is  nurture,  caring  for  some 
growing  thing.  Convalescents  find  that  if  they  look  out  for  a 
garden  or  take  care  of  a  puppy  it  makes  them  well.  Then  there 
is  the  scientific  instinct,  the  desire  to  know  something  about  some 
special  thing.  The  pursuit  of  almost  any  kind  of  learning  is  a 
means  of  health  and  life.  Aristotle,  and  many  others  since  his 
time,  have  naively  thought  that  thinking  is  the  chief  end  of  man. 
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That  is  the  thinker's  view.  Himters  would  think  that  hunting  cr 
catching  fish  was  the  sublime  inheritance.  And  in  mentioning 
sports  and  games,  we  might  say  that  every  game  played  by  those 
beyond  the  age  of  six  is  a  game  of  contest.  We  are  fighters  from 
the  word  "go,"  and  it  is  only  in  some  kind  of  contest  that  some 
men  find  themselves.  And  we  all  need  a  good  deal  of  that  kind 
of  thing ;  it  is  one  of  the  big  strands  of  being.  So  there  are  crea- 
tion, knowledge,  nurture,  hunting  and  fighting.  And  then,  above 
all,  there  is  membership — belonging,  holding  up  your  end,  being 
a  good,  loyal,  eft'ective  member  of  the  team.  That  is  where  the 
market  idea  comes  in.  People's  need  of  what  you  make  shows 
that  you  have  pulled  your  weight 

Besides  the  market,  there  is  working  together  directly, — not 
reciprocating,  not  exchanging  services,  but  performing  them  aa 
one,  together.  You  know  how  it  is  with  a  chorus.  If  you  sing 
in  a  chorus,  you  feel  all  the  parts,  the  whole  chorus,  in  you; 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  one  voice.  You  lose  yourself  in  the  crowd. 
It  is  curious  that  in  studying  man's  nature  as  a  social  being, 
people  study  almost  wholly  the  morbid  manifestations  of  it.  They 
might  as  well  study  the  individual  in  an  insane  asylum.  The  mob 
is  the  social  mind — the  neighborhood,  the  state — when  it  is  in  an 
hysterical,  disturbed  condition;  but  we  have  the  same  sense  of 
solidarity,  the  same  sense  of  membership,  in  the  football  team,  in 
the  chorus,  in  the  town  meeting,  the  city,  and  the  state.  We 
are  members  of  the  country.  We  know  the  flag  as  ours.  It  rep- 
resents us  not  individually,  but  in  our  corporate  capacity,  our  wider 
personality.  As  citizens,  we  act  not  merely  for,  but  as  the  country 
or  the  state,  as  we  acted  as  the  football  team  or  sang  as  the  voice 
of  the  chorus.  Those  things  we  must  have  in  us  if  we  are  going 
to  be  truly  ourselves. 

^ow,  how  is  it  in  modern  civilization  ?  I  think  the  Bible  story 
begins  the  tale  of  what  has  happened.  Adam  was  driven  out  of 
Eden  and  had  to  make  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Then 
Cain,  the  husbandman,  killed  Abel,  the  herdsman,  and  man  left 
the  life  of  the  herdsman  and  became  an  agriculturist.     Then 
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Watt,  the  steam  inventor,  killed  Cain;  tlien  Mr.  Kilowatt  killed 
Mr.  Watt,  and  so  we  become  the  children  of  electricity.  We  left 
behind  some  precious  instincts  when  we  changed  from  hunting  to 
tending  cattle,  and  from  tending  cattle  to  farming,  and  from 
farming  to  the  factory.  Possibly  the  kilowatt  may  restore  home 
industry  and  make  us  farmers  again. 

What  will  the  school  do  about  it, — directly  or  indirectly? 
Directly,  you  will  make  your  school  a  center,  the  home  of  the  lost 
talents.  Every  community  should  be  that.  That  is  what  Sunday 
should  be.  A  man  should  seek  again,  should  revisit,  the  ancient 
fountains  of  his  strength,  and  look  up  unto  the  hills.  You  ought 
to  return  and  go  out  into  the  woods.  You  should  have  a  chance 
to  play  lively  games,  to  tend  a  garden.  People  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  talk  together  and  sing;  and  they  should  sing  something 
beautiful,  something  that  will  last.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing 
that  our  war  songs  are  all  dead.  It  is  a  terrible  reflection  upon 
them  and  upon  us.  We  all  sang  a  lot  of  new  songs  during  the 
war — they  will  never  grow  old,  because  we  have  stopped  singing 
them.  If  we  had  sung  something  beautiful,  we  would  be  singing 
more  now. 

This  is  the  aesthetic  paradox — that  we  like  best  the  things  that 
we  do  not  like  so  well.  Perhaps  you  know  what  I  mean.  The 
things  that  you  really  like  best,  you  do  not  like  so  well  when  you 
first  hear  them.  You  know  how  you  hated,  at  first  sight,  all  those 
friends  that  you  now  like  best.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sort  of  instinc- 
tive hostility,  because  you  knew  that  they  would  get  you  in  the 
end.  That  is  the  basis  of  all  of  the  best  novels.  We  do  not  always 
at  first  like  the  finest  music  best — I  mean  good  music,  not  neces- 
sarily difficult — like  "Way  Down  Upon  the  Suanee  Eiver," — that 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  I  know.  Lots  of  people  do  not 
know  that  now.  I  do  not  think  "Mr.  Zip,  Zip,  Zip"  will  ever  be 
a  classic.  There  are  many  songs  of  which  I  hope  the  music  and 
the  words  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Your  school  must  be  a  center  where  there  is  music  and  art.  We 
can  now  get  photographs  of  the  best  things  in  the  world.     There 
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must  he  a  place  where  the  young  people  can  meet  and  dance. 
From  my  very  slight  experience,  I  believe  that  modem  dancing 
is  improving.  It  think  it  will  last,  and  I  think  it  will  improve 
more.  It  will  last  with  us,  because  it  is  our  way  of  dancing ;  it  is 
not  a  stereotyped  form.  The  folk-dance  is  repeated  in  the  same 
form.  Many  folk-dances,  at  least,  do  not  allow  room  for  improvi- 
sation.    I  think  some  of  the  social  dances  will  last. 

And  the  mothers  must  come  and  must  learn  to  dance.  The  right 
age  to  learn  to  dance  (I  have  figured  it  out  carefully)  is  the  age 
that  you  happen  to  be  at  the  time.  If  the  mothers  would  take 
a  hand  (and  foot!)  there  would  be  quite  an  improvement  in  our 
standards.  This  segregation  of  the  ages — thinking  that  the  boy 
or  girl  cannot  dance  with  anybody  half  a  year  older,  and  that 
parents  do  not  know  anything — must  be  abolished.  The  mothers 
should  butt  in — have  more  part  and  interest  in  what  their  chil- 
dren are  doing.  Make  your  school  building  a  social  center  where 
human  beings  of  all  ages  may  come  together  and  dance,  and  wind 
up  with  a  good  song.  Let  them  have  games,  charades,  costume 
parties  and  theatricals.  The  drama  is  just  beginning  to  be  what 
it  might  be  with  us. 

I  believe,  with  all  you  educators,  that  the  thing  to  do  is  not 
merely  to  teach  people  how  to  make  a  living.  There  is  such  a 
strong  need  to  earn  a  living  that  they  will  learn  that  anyway.  I 
believe  in  vocational  training.  It  is  good  largely  because  it  makes 
the  vocation  mean  more  after  you  have  the  job, — largely  because 
it  adds  a  slight  cultural  element  to  the  vocation.  It  is  possible 
to  apply  a  large  amount  of  science  to  the  vocation  of  farming. 
It  takes  a  scientific  spirit  and  a  nurturing  spirit.  The  trouble 
with  that  vocation  is  that  the  hours  are  too  long  and  there  is  too 
much  of  it.  We  say,  "How  beautiful  it  all  is."  But  it  is  noc 
quite  so  beautiful  at  2.30  in  the  morning,  when  you  have  to  get 
up  to  milk  the  cows.  There  should  be  vocational  training,  for 
the  reason  that  it  makes  the  vocation,  when  the  opportunity  comco, 
more  of  an  expression  of  what  is  in  you. 

In  a  good  many  vocations  in  modem  life,  however,  there  is 
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nothing  to  be  trained  for.  Mr.  Ford  says  that  he  can  teach  a 
person  to  be  a  perfect  expert  in  his  factory  in  two  weeks.  Appren- 
ticeship used  to  last  seven  years.  That  is  what  it  used  to  take. 
It  was  a  seven-year  proposition — and  now  it  takes  two  weeks! 
And  very  characteristic  is  the  name  of  the  machine  that  they  work 
at — a  "fool-proof"  machine — and  some  of  us  measure  up  to  thpt 
standard,  and  some  of  us  measure  down  to  it.  !N"o  particular 
training  is  necessary  for  such  a  job  as  that.  I  read  the  other 
day  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  alienists,  at  which  the  head  of  a  big 
institution  in  West  Virginia  said:  "We  used  to  try  to  get  the 
morons  segregated  and  shut  up,  so  that  they  would  not  have  chil- 
dren. I^ow  it  is  the  kind  of  type  the  factory  calls  for — they  need 
more  of  them."  It  is  not  best  for  our  country  to  turn  out  morons. 
It  is  best  for  America  to  bring  up  human  beings  for  a  human  life, 
and  if  machinery  does  not  give  them  a  chance,  I  believe  we  can 
change  our  machinery.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  do  a  lot  by 
making  the  factory  co-operative,  so  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
works  in  the  factory  may  feel  that  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  the 
team,  and  that  the  trade-mark  of  the  factory  means  his  or  her  per- 
sonality, wherever  it  goes. 

But  for  a  long  time  industry  will  not  be  very  expressive,  and 
if  a  man  is  going  to  live  and  develop  these  strands  which  are 
humanity,  he  must  find  opportunity  for  such  development  outside 
of  industry.  A  man  who  is  not  a  creator,  a  poet,  a  scientist,  or  a 
thinker  of  some  sort,  is  not  a  human  being.  He  is  not  a  man. 
Those  strands  of  life  are  left  out  of  him,  and  he  has  never  lived. 
They  must  be  developed  outside  the  job,  or  we  have  not  yet  the 
chance  to  live  in  this  country. 

I  think  the  school  comes  in  here.  Booker  Washington  made  a 
very  interesting  statement  once,  when  he  said :  "I  say  to  my  people, 
when  I  speak  about  farming,  'Every  one  of  you  can  double  the 
size  of  your  farm.'  They  ask  me  how  they  can  do  that,  and  I 
say,  'You  can  do  that  vdthout  buying  another  foot  of  land.  The 
farm  has  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  If  you 
plow  twice  as  deep  you  double  the  size  of  your  farm.'  "      That  is 
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something  that  the  school  can  do.  We  have  only  so  many  resources 
in  our  cities,  towns  and  villages,  but  how  big  the  resource  is  de- 
pends upon  the  recipient  of  it, — the  depth  to  which  it  can  sink  in. 
One  man  sees  the  sunset.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  to  him.  His 
heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  it.  Another  man  plods  along  and  sees 
only  the  bricks  of  the  sidewalks  and  the  walls.  One  man  sees  the 
stars  at  night.  We  all  can  see  the  stars.  He  gets  joy  out  of  the 
song  of  the  birds,  out  of  studying  birds  and  animals.  He  gets 
joy  out  of  books.  He  really  feels  the  rhythm  of  good  literature — 
the  music  of  Shakespeare.  All  those  resources  are  there  for  all 
of  us,  if  the  school  will  only  open  them  to  us.  Too  often  the 
school  kills  the  love  of  literature — makes  the  book  a  horrible  thing. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  to  teach  grammar.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  great  writers  knew  it.  I  will  not,  however,  trench  upon  that 
subject,  because  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  it.  In  the  teaching 
of  music  we  teach  too  much  of  the  notes.  They  are  not  the  music 
— it  is  the  beautiful  song  that  is  the  music.  We  must  learn  to 
love  the  beautiful  song.  Some  day  we  may  be  a  singing  nation. 
Our  school  singing  is  almost  as  bad  as  our  literature.  I  think 
our  teaching  of  drawing  is  a  little  better,  for  there,  better  than 
anywhere  else,  we  are  beginning  to  develop  a  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful. I  say  all  this  about  the  school  and  the  great  human  resources, 
because  I  want  to  give  my  testimony  to  what  I  know  you  already 
think. 

The  school,  then,  is  to  teach  the  humanities,  those  things  that 
belong  to  the  human  being  as  such, — ^which  constitute,  which  are, 
what  he  is.  I  believe  that  the  school  is  for  the  teaching  of  the 
humanities — ^not  for  making  complements  to  fool-proof  machines, 
but  for  making  men  and  women. 


Helping  Young  People  to  Help  Themselves — 
The  Grange  Method  and  its  Results  * 

Chaeles  M.  Gaednek, 
Editor  The  ITational  Grange  Monthi^y. 

f """"'""" 'f  T  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  a  part  of  a  good  pro- 

I         W         I    gram  and  to  look  into  the  faces  of  good  people.     In 

ill    that  relation  I  stand  this  afternoon.     In  the  eastern 

i  I    part  of  the  state  I  spoke  recently  on  an  occasion 

^jiniiiiiiiiiaiiHniiiiiit^   where  there  were  many  delightful  features,  mu- 

I  I    sical  and  otherwise.     The  local  paper  said  the  next 

I  i    day — and  it  always  tells  the  truth — describing  the 

4>JinHniuiiaHii iic4>  .  .i.aTV/r       rt      j  m  a      -    ^  tj 

occasion,  that     Mr.  Gardner,  oi  Sprmgheld,  gave 

an  address,  but  that  the  remainder  of  the  program  was  exceed- 
ingly interesting!"  I  suppose  that  was  as  truthful  a  notice  as  I 
ever  had  in  my  life,  and  I  appreciated  it  from  the  heart. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon, 
both  as  the  student  body  of  this  institution,  and  those  who  repre- 
sent the  rural  thoughts  and  interests  and  desires  of  the  Common- 
wealth, because  my  subject,  assigned  by  the  Principal  of  the 
ISTormal  School,  permits  me  to  say  straight  from  the  heart  to  you 
the  thing  that  I  want  to  say  about  a  rural  institution  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  'New  England  about  which  not  all  of  you  are  well 
informed,  but  about  which  you  should  be  well  informed.  It  is 
one  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  some  movements  in  rural 
affairs  that  they  have  failed,  in  many  instances  utterly,  to  recog- 
nize local  institutions  already  in  existence  and  have  come  into 
the  rural  field  with  a  propaganda  and  purpose  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  is  already  there  nothing  that  will  serve  the 
niral  people.  I  suggest  for  your  earnest  thought  that  any  rural 
undertaking  is  coming  in  the  wrong  spirit  and  will  fail  of  its 
largest  purpose  that  comes  in  that  manner. 

*Stenograpbically  reported. 
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I  want  to  suggest,  first  of  all,  that  the  Grange  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  serve  the  rural  needs,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  the  equip- 
ment to  do  it  with  and  the  people  within  its  own  ranks  with  whom 
to  do  it.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  a  great  many  organiza- 
tions and  movements  of  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  if  you 
are  going  to  talk  about  doing  for  young  people,  the  Grange  is  in 
a  position  to  talk  with  you,  because  it  not  only  has  the  disposition 
and  equipment,  but  it  has  the  young  folks  to  do  for,  both  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  'New  England. 

This  organization,  from  its  very  foundation,  has  opened  its 
doors  to  all  people  within  its  reach  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  many  times  has  stretched  things  a  little  to  bring  them  in  a 
little  younger,  in  some  cases,  to  make  the  family  circle  complete 
in  that  organization.  Out  of  3,500  new  members  initiated  in 
Massachusetts  the  past  year,  more  than  70%  were  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  Out  of  our  total  membership  of  40,000,  three 
years  ago,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  2,400  young 
men  of  our  membership  in  this  state  were  accepted  for  the  draft 
and  entered  their  country's  service.  When  you  take  a  member- 
ship of  40,000  in  the  state,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  are 
women,  and  out  of  the  balance  find  2,400  who  were  admitted, 
through  examination,  into  the  military  service,  you  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  fact  that  our  boys  are  strong  young  fellows  and  that  the 
Grange  has  a  membership  to  do  things  of  interest  to  young  people. 
Therefore  it  has  the  field  and  it  has  the  duty,  and  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain its  place,  it  must  do  for  those  young  people. 

What  are  its  policies  ?  The  Grange  policy  is  this  (the  rural 
leaders  should  catch  this)  :  To  provide  community  leadership  for 
improvement  where  leadership  is  needed;  to  support  and  assist 
other  leadership  where  support  and  assistance  is  the  greater  need. 
In  that  co-operative  spirit  we  are  trying  to  do  our  Grange  work 
in  Massachusetts.  The  principle  of  the  Grange  is  this :  To  train 
people  to  do  for  themselves ;  to  develop  the  principle  of  self-help, 
of  self-achievement,  of  self -advancement,  and  of  self-improvement. 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  for  a  long  while  on  this  point,  because 
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it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  the  supreme  test  of  service — ^not  what 
yoTi  do  for  somebody,  but  the  degree  to  which  you  equip  and  train 
somebody  to  do  for  himself  something  better  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  done  it.  The  weakness  of  modern  charity  is  in  just 
that  line.  We  do  a  great  deal  for  people  that  oftentimes  is  not 
kindness  or  charity  at  all.  What  we  do  for  people  that  trains 
them  to  do  better  things  for  themselves  is  real  service. 

Get  the  field;  get  the  policy;  get  the  principle  of  the  Grange 
organization.  Then  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  three  distinct  lines 
of  service,  very  direct,  which  the  Granges  of  ]!^ew  England  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  way  of  helping  young  people. 

First  of  all,  the  Grange  is  trying  to  help  them  by  the  training 
and  influence  of  the  "lecture  hour."  Some  of  you  are  members  of 
the  Grange.  To  others  the  conception  is  very  vague.  You  think 
of  it  as  a  social  institution  that  has  come  into  rural  life,  a  place 
where  people  come  together  and  have  a  good  time,  where  they  stay 
late,  where  they  eat  early,  often,  and  abundantly.  Some  of  you 
know  by  experience  all  these  things.  Those  of  you  who  do  not 
know  by  experience,  let  me  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  the  lecture 
hour,  as  we  call  it,  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  prominent  part  of 
every  one  of  the  131,000  meetings  held  in  this  country,  in  at  least 
8,000  local  centers,  in  between  thirty  and  forty  states.  First  of 
all,  catch  this  word  to  our  Lecturer,  who  is  in  supervision  of  our 
lecture  hour.  To  him  we  say  these  words :  "Especially  encourage 
the  young  and  diffident  to  become  writers,  readers  and  speakers 
in  the  Grange,  and  thus  develop  and  direct  to  greater  usefulness 
the  latent  abilities  of  your  members."  Every  Lecturer  ever  in- 
stalled in  this  country,  in  the  fifty  years  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grange,  has  been  told  to  do  that  thing.  And  I  want 
to  indicate  to  you  how  it  is  done.  The  young  people 
in  our  Grange — a  very  large  proportion  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  both  men  and  women — are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity through  that  lecture  hour.  If  they  can  sing  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  sing;  and  many  and  many  a  good  singer 
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today  made  the  first  heroic  endeavor  in  a  little  circle  of  sympa- 
thizing friends  and  neighbors.  If  that  person  can  write  a  paper, 
or  can  be  encouraged  to  try,  the  lecture  hour  offers  the  opportunity. 
Current  events  offer  an  opportunity  for  discussion — discussion  of 
events  of  interest  to  the  community,  state,  and  nation ;  and  during 
that  hour,  while  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  latent  ability  of  those 
young  people,  we  are  weaving  around  it  the  social  side.  Mr.  Lee 
spoke  about  dancing — I  rather  thought  he  approved  of  it.  I 
think  we  are  coming  to  a  much  broader  thought  of  those  things. 
May  I  suggest  to  you  that  if  our  young  people  are  to  dance,  there 
is  no  finer,  no  safer  place  for  that  than  on  this  open  fioor,  with 
father  and  mother  sitting  on  the  outside  looking  on — as  long  as 
they  can  stand  it — and  then  coming  on  the  floor  themselves.  I 
have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  the  three  generations  of  a  family — 
the  boys  and  girls,  the  father  and  mother,  and  even  the  aged  grand- 
father— ^not  so  much  the  aged  grandmothers,  but  the  aged  grand- 
fathers— out  on  the  floor,  or,  at  least,  in  the  grand  march  or  in 
the  game  of  "Tucker" ;  and  I  have  thought  that,  stripped  of  all 
propaganda,  and  with  not  much  overhead  or  a  lot  of  machinery, 
where  is  there  a  better  foundation  for  community  achievement 
than  in  a  place  where  the  whole  community,  with  the  varying 
generations  of  both  sexes  and  all  kinds  of  folks,  are  brought  to- 
gether, having  that  delightful  good  time  together  for  an  evening, 
in  the  name  of  an  organization  that  is  nation-wide,  reaching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific? 

Do  you  know,  my  friends,  that  in  the  Granges  of  Massachusetts 
this  year  we  have  twelve  Masters,  presiding  officers,  who  are  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age?  Do  you  know  that  there  are,  in  Wor- 
cester County  alone,  today,  to  my  own  knowledge,  two  Masters 
of  Granges  who  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  are  prs- 
siding,  if  you  please,  over  the  affairs  of  an  organization  of  more 
than  a  hundred  members  in  each  case,  and  who  are  thereby  becom- 
ing, unconsciously  but  surely,  trained  into  community  leadership  ? 
And  all  down  the  line  are  other  young  men  and  other  younj^ 
women  who  are  looking  upward  in  the  opportunity  that  shall  be^ 
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offered  in  that  organization  to  train  them  for  community  leader- 
ship. They  are  not  bringing  in  something  from  the  outside,  but 
they  are  developing  something  inside — within  them — their  own 
best  selves,  for  the  largest  usefulness  by  and  by.  Think  of  the 
training  in  self-expression;  think  of  the  training  in  thinking  on 
one's  feet,  in  that  parliamentary  practice.  All  these  things  we 
are  seeking  to  do  in  290  Grange  communities,  or  centers,  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  in  1,Y00  communities,  or  centers,  in  ]^ew  England ;  and 
in  8,000  centers  and  communities  in  this  country,  in  a  rural  organ- 
ization that  is  already  in  the  field,  that  never  had  a  cent  of  gov- 
ernment fmanc0  in  the  world,  and  that  is  not  only  self-supporting, 
but  self -administrating,  self-directing,  with  no  overhead  what- 
soever, but  meeting  and  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  that  local 
community  as  they  shall  be  revealed  to  those  people. 

Then  there  is  the  further  call  that  is  not  just  for  the  boys,  it 
is  for  the  girls  as  well,  and  we  have  today,  as  we  have  had  every 
year  since  I  can  remember.  Masters  of  Granges — any  number  of 
them — ^young  women.  I  saw  a  Grange  presided  over  most  accept- 
ably and  splendidly  by  a  young  woman  nineteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  a  Master  and  a  community  leader.  She  did  not  know  it,  and 
if  you  had  told  her  that  she  was  a  community  leader,  she  would 
have  fainted  dead  away.  She  was  representing  the  young  people 
in  that  community  as  few  are  enabled  to  do.  I  saw,  not  long  ago, 
thi  Lecturer  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  after  getting  acquainted 
with  me,  she  gave  me  the  picture  of  sixteen  young  men  in  that 
community.  It  was  a  very  small  town,  with  no  industry  of  any 
kind  exccjpt  agriculture.  She  showed  me  the  picture  of  these  six- 
teen young  men,  and  finally  told  me,  after  I  had  questioned  her 

ftibovLt  it,  that  they  were  sixteen  young  men  in  that  local  Grange 
of  which  she  was  the  Lecturer,  who  had  banded  themselves  to- 

f  geth.€r  under  the  solemn  promise  that  neither  strong  drink  of  any 
ki:nd,  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  profanity  in  any  word  whatsover, 
Pihould  ever  have  a  part  in  their  lives;  and  those  sixteen  young 
>jien  were  under  that  pledge  as  the  result  of  the  leadership  of  that 
young  woman  in  that  Grange,  and  the  picture  showed  sixteen  as 
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fine  young  men,  clean  and  wholesome  young  men,  as  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  And  we  are  developing,  through  the  training  of  our 
lecture  hour,  that  kind  of  community  leadership.  It  is  not  under 
salary;  it  is  not  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  government;  it  is  not  on 
anybody's  pay-roll ;  but  it  is  doing  the  work,  and  we  are  still  trying 
to  develop  and  train  that  sort  of  leadership  for  the  good  of  the 
young  people  of  America. 

The  second  element  of  service  of  the  Grange  is  exerting  all  its 
energies  in  legislative  and  other  similar  lines  for  educational  im- 
provement. I  would  like  to  discuss  some  things  that  have  been 
very  near  to  my  heart.  The  Grange,  from  its  very  beginning,  has 
been  a  strong  ally  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  secondary 
schools  and  a  good  friend  of  the  county  agricultural  school.  I 
was  a  boy  in  a  little  country  town  so  small  that  you  could  hardly 
find  it  on  the  map.  I  remember  the  schoolhouse ;  I  remember  the 
environment,  and  the  sanitary  conditions.  I  have  seen  the  Grange, 
to  my  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  during  the  years,  take  a  part 
in  the  school  affairs  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  in  the  school 
affairs  in  the  little  country  towns.  I  have  seen  it  go  about  to  get 
longer  terms  of  school ;  to  get  better  teachers.  I  have  seen  it  urg- 
ing greater  appropriations  for  schools,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  longer  terms  and  better  teachers ;  and  I  have  seen  rural  people 
in  the  local  community  go  out  for  better  schoolhouses,  for  better 
environment,  for  better  sanitary  conditions.  Yes,  and  they  did 
not  simply  talk  about  it.  They  held  community  improvement 
days,  when  the  men  took  their  teams  and  went  to  work  to  make 
the  grounds  cleaner  and  more  wholesome.  And  then  I  have  seen 
the  women  come  and  serve  the  dinner  and  supper — and  I  have 
seen  those  men  work  harder  around  that  table  than  they  worked 
during  the  day,  because  they  were  full  of  that  spirit  of  community 
improvement  that  found  its  expression  in  cleaning  up  around  the 
schoolhouse  and  making  the  general  conditions  better.  I  remem- 
ber, as  a  boy,  having  to  go  to  an  adjacent  city  for  my  high  school 
education.  My  father,  who  worked  hard  for  every  dollar  that  he 
ever  had,  paid  my  tuition  and  my  fare  twenty  miles  on  the  train 
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to  get  there.  Later  on,  I  saw  the  Grange  helping  to  put  on  our 
statute  books  that  law  by  which  the  tuition  is  provided,  not  by 
the  parent  of  the  student,  but  by  the  town.  That  is  only  a  step. 
Up  in  the  town  of  Royalston,  ten  years  ago,  two  Grange  officers 
were  staying  in  a  country  home  over  night.  Three  of  the  children 
in  that  home  were  going  to  the  high  school  in  Athol,  and  they 
had  to  be  carried.  It  was  hard  to  spare  the  horse  and  buggy 
(there  were  no  flivvers  around  that  home)  every  day  to  take  the 
young  people  to  Athol  and  back,  and  the  mother  said,  "It  is  pretty 
costly."  One  of  the  men  said,  "Yes,  I  know ;  but  your  children's 
tuition  is  paid."  "Yes,"  she  said,  "but  it  is  a  pretty  severe  bur- 
den for  this  family  to  bear  the  cost  of  transportation."  The  next 
year  the  Grange  went  to  the  state  legislature  and  said,  "Up  to  a 
reasonable  limit,  why  cannot  there  be  a  provision  whereby  tha 
towns  shall  pay  the  transportation  charges  of  high  school  pupils  ?" 
I  say,  with  a  great  deal  of  regret,  that  when  we  came  up  to  the 
hearings  that  year  we  got  no  support  whatsoever  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  They  threw  cold  water  on  the  proposition, 
and  we  lost  out.  We  took  Dr.  Snedden,  who  was  not  informed  on 
rural  propositions,  to  attend  Grange  field  meetings  the  next  year. 
We  let  him  see  the  rural  people,  the  boys  and  girls.  We  took 
him  to  some  of  the  farm  homes,  and  he  heard  from  some  of  the 
people  how  great  was  the  need  that  the  State  should  pay  the  trans- 
portation expense.  The  next  year — I  think  it  was  nine  or  ten 
years  ago — the  State  Board  of  Education  backed  the  proposition 
to  the  limit,  and  it  went  through.  You  are  familiar  with  the  law 
which  is  on  the  books  today,  that  helps  out  on  the  payment  of 
high  school  transportation,  as  well  as  tuition.  That  was  just  one 
little  thing  whereby  the  Grange  helped  the  young  people  to  help 
themselves,  because  if  the  young  people  were  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  trip,  they  were  surely  deserving  of  the  help.  Some 
time  ago  I  rode  down  from  Carlisle  to  Concord,  seven  miles,  with 
eight  high  school  pupils,  and  it  was  one  of  the  finest,  sweetest 
groups  of  boys  and  girls  that  I  ever  saw.  It  was  a  live  crowd, 
and  it  was  a  cold  morning.     When  I  got  off  the  train  at  Concord 
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it  was  27  degrees  below  zero — and  I  had  never  dreamed  of  it! 
If  young  men  and  young  women  are  willing  to  go  like  that,  and 
if  they  are  willing  to  put  the  effort  and  strength  into  it,  then  this 
old  Commonwealth,  and  every  town  and  city,  ought  to  be  willing 
to  do  for  them  np  to  the  very  limit.  The  Grange  has  said,  as 
one  of  its  fundamental  principles:  You  must  give  our  boys  and 
girls  just  as  many  weeks  of  schooling  as  possible,  in  just  as  good 
an  environment  as  possible,  with  as  good  teachers  as  money  will 
buy.  We  have  got  to  stand  by  them  to  the  limit,  with  all  the  legis- 
lative influence  and  strength  of  this  organization. 

The  Grange  also  has  an  Educational  Fund,  whereby  we  have 
sought  to  encourage  the  young  people  of  our  Granges  to  be  ambi- 
tious and  then  to  back  them  up  in  a  practical  fashion.  I  suppose 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  young  man  or  young  woman 
when  a  little  money  means  more  than  it  ever  will  again.  That  is 
when  they  have  finished  their  high  school  training,  by  dint  of 
scrimping  and  saving  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  mother,  and 
they  have  come  to  the  point  of  graduation  and  they  want  to  go  on 
to  college,  to  normal  school,  business  school,  training  school,  or 
somewhere  else;  and  probably  there  is  the  most  pathetic  picture 
in  the  home  life  of  America.  The  children  have  come  up  to  that 
point,  and  they  have  that  great  longing  to  go  further,  and  the 
father  and  mother  realize  that  financially  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  arrange  it.  On  the  one  hand,  that  great,  earnest 
ambition  of  those  splendid  boys  and  girls,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  the  limited  resources  of  a  sacrificing  father  and  mother. 
That  is  the  most  pathetic  picture  in  American  life;  and  right  in 
there  the  introduction  of  a  little  financial  assistance  probably 
means  more  than  it  will  ever  again  in  the  life  of  those  young  people. 
And  so,  ten  years  ago  nearly,  in  this  very  city  of  Worcester, 
we  started  the  Educational  Aid  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  loan  money  to  young 
men  and  women  to  enable  them  to  get  an  education.  Our  purpose 
was  not  to  give  them  the  money — catch  the  principle  which  I  have 
been  emphasizing — not  to  give  it,  but  to  loan  the  money.     So  we 
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created,  nine  years  ago,  in  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  that  Educa- 
tional Aid  Fund,  whereby  we  loan  to  young  men  and  young  women 
desiring  to  go  on,  limited  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  back  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  school  term.  I  will  not  mention  the  terms 
at  the  beginning,  because  they  have  been  recently  enlarged.  A 
young  man  or  young  woman  leaving  high  school  and  desiring  to 
go  on  is  loaned  $150  the  first  year  at  2%  interest.  If  they  make 
good  that  year  and  pass  the  necessary  examinations  and  desire 
to  go  on,  that  note  of  $150  is  renewed  and  they  are  loaned  another 
$150,  and  that  may  be  continued  for  four  years,  so  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  four  years  of  college  training,  or  other  school 
work,  they  are  in  debt  $600,  on  which  they  have  paid  only  2% 
interest  during  their  school  term.  Then,  as  they  go  out  into  active 
life  and  earn  wages  or  salaries,  they  are  permitted  to  make  rea- 
sonable arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  depending 
upon  the  compensation  and  the  work  they  enter.  At  that  time 
they  begin  to  pay  4%  interest,  instead  of  2%.  I  remember  well, 
when  we  launched  this  proposition  in  the  Worcester  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  generally  enthusiastic  response  which  it  received.  However, 
there  sat  behind  me  a  fellow  who  said  this  under  his  breath — and 
I  hope  I  shall  never  see  that  man  again,  here  or  hereafter:  "Oh, 
fiddlesticks !  unreliable  young  people ;  what  a  foolish  thing  to  do !" 
Unreliable  young  people!  His  assumption  was  that  because  it 
was  dealing  with  young  people  who,  in  the  main,  had  personally 
no  financial  responsibility,  as  the  banks  would  look  at  it,  it  was 
all  foolishness  and  it  would  not  work.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  has 
worked.  During  those  nine  years  we  have  loaned,  in  varying  sums, 
— for  some  have  used  the  money  only  for  a  year ;  many,  of  course, 
having  taken  a  two-year  course,  some  three,  and  others  four — dur- 
ing  those  nine  years,  on  that  basis  (although  I  will  mention  that  at 
the  beginning  it  was  $100  a  year  which  was  loaned,  the  amount  hav- 
ing been  later  increased  to  meet  the  larger  expenses)  $27,000,  un- 
der the  terms  which  I  have  stated,  have  been  loaned  to  165  boys  and 
girls.  Y2  of  those  young  people  have  paid  back  every  dollar  of 
principal  and  interest  that  they  borrowed.     84  are  today  returning 
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money  to  us,  and  they  have  very  nearly  completed  their  payments. 
Out  of  the  entire  amount  loaned  to  165  young  people,  we  have 
lost  in  only  one  case,  that  of  a  young  man  who  went  to  war  and 
lias  not  been  able  since  he  returned  to  pay,  as  I  believe  ultimately 
lie  will  pay.  That  is  the  record  of  the  nine  years.  May  I  now 
repeat  this  in  condensed  form?  165  students  have  borrowed 
$27,000.  72  have  paid  up  in  full.  84  are  still  paying.  There 
is  only  one  in  the  entire  number  to  whom  we  have  loaned  that 
we  can  in  any  sense  count  as  a  loss.  "Unreliable  young  people!" 
I  certainly  hope  I  shall  never,  here  or  hereafter,  see  that  fellow 
.again!  During  the  last  year  we  had  30  applications  for  loans, 
and  this  year  bids  fair  to  bring  us  a  larger  number  of  applications 
than  last.  Did  the  money  come  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
men  ?  Did  it  come  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  Did 
it  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy  ?  N'o ;  it  came  from  240 
different  subordinate  Granges.  They  have  raised  this  fund,  which 
today  amounts  to  more  than  $20,000,  by  giving  entertainment* 
and  similar  affairs,  and  nearly  all  of  this  sum  is  out  on  loans  at 
the  present  time  to  young  people  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
In  other  words,  because  our  Granges  are  mostly  in  rural  communi- 
ties, it  has  been  the  dollars  of  the  rural  people  themselves  which 
have  been  put  into  a  fund  to  help  the  rural  boys  and  girls  to  do 
for  themselves  through  the  better  training  that  higher  education 
brings. 

Just  a  word  to  tell  where  these  young  people  went  to  school. 
Kight  away,  when  the  fund  was  proposed,  some  one  said,  "You 
will  educate  some  more  boys  away  from  the  farm  and  into  useless- 
ness."  Where  did  they  go  ?  Out  of  the  165,  they  went  to  schools 
as  follows:  39  went  to  agricultural  colleges — 35  in  Massachusetts 
and  4  outside  the  state.  They  took  a  very  complete  course  and 
are  making  good.  25  went  to  business  and  trade  schools ;  32  went 
to  normal  schools  in  this  and  other  states.  In  other  words,  out  of 
165,  96  went  straight  for  real  business,  either  agriculture,  or  in- 
dustry, or  teaching. 

These  things  that  I  have  been  telling  you  are  all  plain,  homely 
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things,  and  I  came  here  this  afternoon  just  to  tell  jou  these  plain, 
homely,  practical  things  about  an  institution  that  is  on  the  ground. 
It  has  not  come  in  on  the  great  wave  of  modern  m^ovements  for 
rural  progress.  Perhaps  we  had  not  better  start  discussion  on 
that  line,  for  we  might  not  all  think  alike ;  but  any  modern  move- 
ment for  rural  improvement  that  fails  to  recognize  and  try  to 
co-operate  with  institutions  that  are  already  on  the  ground  in 
the  community  and  doing  the  work,  is  starting  wrong,  and  you 
may  take  that  exactly  as  you  please.  The  Grange  has  been  on 
the  ground  54  years — almost  50  years  in  Massachusetts — and  we 
have  today  almost  300  local  Grange  units  in  the  State.  Our 
field  is  broad,  to  help  the  young  people,  because  we  have  the 
equipment  and  we  have  the  young  people.  Our  policy  is  to  pro- 
vide community  leadership  for  improvement  where  leadership  is 
needed ;  to  co-operate  with  other  organizations  where  co-operation 
is  the  greater  need.  Our  principle  is  to  train  the  people  to  do 
for  themselves,  rather  than  doing  too  much  for  them, — in  other 
words,  to  develop  from  within,  rather  than  bringing  in  from  with- 
out. 

I  bring  you  this  hasty  picture  straight  from  the  heart  of  a  com- 
munity institution  that  is  old,  that  is  practical,  that  is  homely^ 
that  is  substantial,  and  I  bespeak  for  it  and  its  work,  in  all  the 
rural  plans  that  you  and  others  may  make,  your  earnest,  honest 
study  and  thought. 
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What  Can  the  Out-of -Doors  Do  for  Our 
Children  ? 

Dr.  Ctiaeles  A.  Eastman,  ^N^okthampton,  Mass. 

f  «"""'""°'""""""f  HAVE  been  an  interested  listener  to  all  the  discus- 
I  sions.  You  have  everything  technically  complete. 
I  We  will  now  discuss  something  that  is  free — open 
I  air — out-of-doors.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  I  sat 
$]iiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiic§  with  an  old,  old  chief  in  Washington,  and  trans- 
I  I    lated  to  him  a  few  things  that  were  in  the  Con- 

1  I    gTessional   Record.      I   came   to   the  words,   "raw 

material,  and  he  said.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?"  I  said,  "Earth,  and  trees,  and  stones,  uncut,  unpolished, 
unground.  That  is  what  the  white  man  calls  raw  material."  He 
shook  his  head  and  he  said :  "There  is  only  one  raw  material, 
and  that  is  fresh  air  coming  through  rich  sunshine.  All  things 
live  on  that;  all  things  come  from  that,  the  animate  and  the 
inanimate — and  inanimate  things  are  animated  by  it." 

Another  one  not  long  ago  said  to  me:  "We  came  from  I*^ature, 
and  we  must  return  to  ]l!Tature ;  between  times  we  must  replenish 
our  bodies  with  that  N^ature.    When  we  do  not  do  it  we  suffer." 

l^ot  a  great  while  ago  a  returned  student  brightly  said,  when 
he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  make  some  use  of  his  modem  educa- 
tion :  "It  is  too  much  canned ;  it  is  not  good  food — not  all  the  time. 
It  poisons  us  when  it  is  opened  to  the  fresh  air."  I  do  not  know 
how  much  he  meant  by  it,  but  there  is  really  something  in  those 
remarks.  We  are  getting  away  from  the  fresh  air  and  the  out-of- 
doors.  We  need  to  be  normal,  to  be  agile,  not  only  in  our  muscles 
but  in  our  mental  forces,  not  only  in  our  intellectuality  but  in 
our  morality.  The  trouble  with  civilized  morality  is  that  it  is 
canned  and  stiff,  and  it  cracks  everywhere  when  you  move  it. 
The  point  of  it  is,  out-of-doors  means  God;  out-of-doors  means 
mystery,  and  that  means  God.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  God's 
own  forces,  coming  out  of    His  own  laboratory. 
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So,  I  think,  most  civilizations  die  of  a  nerve  collapse,  because 
they  have  shut  the  fresh  air  out,  because  out-of-doors  is  cut  out, 
because  they  have  tried  to  hover  the  little  ones,  to  harness  them 
up  and  pin  them  down,  and  they  are  prejudiced  against  nature 
and  fresh  air  from  the  time  they  were  born,  and  they  have  no 
freedom.  That  is  what  kills  civilization — nervous  collapse.  You 
say  to  the  child,  "Look  out !  that  plant  or  that  bug  will  poison  you" ; 
and  when  that  child  gets  off  from  the  street,  off  from  the  pave- 
ment, he  cannot  see  himself,  and  his  head  goes  round,  and  he 
can't  get  home  when  he  gets  into  a  little  grove  of  trees ;  and  when 
he  gets  into  the  pure,  fresh  air, — oh,  he  is  going  to  catch  cold! 
The  very  thing  on  which  we  and  all  things  live — ^you  have  preju- 
diced him  against  all  that.  You  have  prejudiced  his  soul  against 
God. 

But  beyond  all  that,  I  will  say  to  teachers  that  they  cannot  teach 
unless  they  have  fresh  air  and  sunshine — lots  of  it ;  out-of-doors — 
lots  of  it.  You  cannot  point  to  the  leaders  of  your  civilization 
for  two  thousand  years  but  what  they  are  nature's  children,  includ- 
ing Christ.  They  are  out-of-door  children — children  brought  up 
on  the  hillsides,  not  afraid  to  go  barefoot,  and  to  go  around  with 
dogs  and  cows ;  and  the  grown-up  children  to  whom  you  can  point 
with  pride  today,  the  men  who  carry  the  heaviest  burdens,  were 
that  kind  of  children.  They  come  from  out-of-doors  places,  away 
up  in  mountainside  hamlets. 

Your  Bible  says,  "What  if  a  man  should  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  The  Indian  says,  "What  if  a  man  should 
own  the  whole  United  States  and  lose  his  nervous  system  ?"  The 
more  brain  meshes  you  have,  the  sooner  you  go  to  the  insane 
asylum !  If  you  do  not  iron  out  your  nerve  kinks  until  you  are 
all  bunches,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  well  and  happy.  You  must 
not  allow  your  little  children  to  contract  rheumatism  and  nerve 
ailments  by  watching  them  and  pinning  them  down  until  they  are 
merely  bundles  of  nerves — and  they  get  into  that  condition  before 
they  are  thirty  years  old,  and  then  they  lose  their  teeth  and  all 
their  hair  comes  out! 
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People  used  to  say  that  animals  are  brutes,  but  I  find  in  recent 
years  tbey  are  the  most  civilized  creatures  in  the  world.  We  used 
to  see  ten  thousand  buffaloes  around  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 
We  have  seen  thousands  of  antelopes  on  the  Missouri  bottoms  and 
on  the  Dakota  prairies.  We  followed  them  around  'way  back 
in  the  60's  and  70's,  before  they  were  wiped  out.  We  scarcely 
ever  saw  a  murdered  one,  except  what  the  wolves  killed.  They 
did  not  murder  each  other,  as  people  do.  There  was  occasionally 
one  here  and  there,  but  as  a  rule  they  had  more  seK-control,  more 
self-respect.  It  takes  considerable  provocation  to  arouse  them  and 
excite  them;  but  in  these  last  few  years,  in  studying  civilization, 
I  find  that  it  does  not  take  a  snap  of  the  fingers  to  get  a  'civilized" 
man  to  fire  upon  another  man — and  he  will  do  it  for  fifty  cents 
in  these  days !  The  cause  of  this  condition  is  a  lack  of  fresh  air — 
too  many  kinks  in  his  nervous  system. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  put  up  the  windows  and  let  the  boys 
and  girls  out.  I  go  into  a  farmhouse,  and  I  immediately  begin 
to  sneeze  and  cough.  Why,  some  of  those  parlors  have  not  been 
opened  for  two  years!  Those  people  live  in  the  open,  and  yet 
they  can  bear  to  sleep  in  the  worst  kind  of  air.  And  that  is  what 
happens  to  our  Indians  when  they  come  into  house  life.  They 
do  not  understand  it.  They  have  forgotten  that  the  wind  goes 
through  the  tepee  in  every  direction  and  up  through  the  smoke- 
hole.  And  the  Indians  went  into  houses  and  tried  to  sleep  the 
same  as  they  did  before — whole  families  of  them  in  the  same 
room — and  they  died  like  sheep.  They  are  getting  over  that; 
they  are  recovering  from  that  now.  But  it  is  vitally  necessary 
that  we  should  wake  up  to  all  these  things.  What  is  the  use  in 
turning  the  whole  United  States  into  a  flower-bed  and  losing  your 
own  nervous  system  and  going  to  the  insane  asylimi  ? 

Another  thing.  We  are  the  youngest  civilization,  and  we  are 
already  senile.  We  show  every  indication  of  it.  One  hundred 
years  ago  these  hills  were  occupied  by  people  who  chopped  their 
own  wood,  who  milked  their  own  cows.  The  young  people  did 
everything  on  the  farm  and  then  walked  to  school — eight  or  ten 
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miles,  some  of  them.  They  worked  their  way  through  academies. 
Their  nervous  systems  were  in  fine  shape,  and  it  is  their  nervous 
systems  that  you  have  been  enjoying  thus  far — the  blossom  of 
that  you  have  been  enjoying.  The  country  used  to  supply  blood 
to  the  city,  but  the  country  population  cannot  do  it  now.  Here, 
in  N"ew  England  today  there  is  no  one  left  in  the  country  but  the 
old  couples,  unless  they  are  Poles  or  have  taken  up  farming  for 
pleasure.  There  are  no  young  people  there,  except  in  the  summer 
time.  We  are  moving  that  way  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  a  good 
sign.  People  are  going  to  summer  camps  and  are  building  bunga- 
lows— it  is  surely  a  good  sign.  I  predict  that  the  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  have  an  entirely  out-of-door  school.  These  are 
necessary,  and  I  believe  we  shall  have  them,  except  in  the  coldest 
part  of  the  year  or  in  the  coldest  localities.  The  gymnasium  is 
not  the  best  place  for  young  people  to  develop  their  muscles.  Our 
vitality  comes  from  the  sun,  and  only  the  light  from  the  sun  comes 
through  the  windows,  not  its  life-giving  properties.  So  that  kind 
of  development  just  blocks  our  muscles.  We  are  only  puffing 
up  our  muscles ;  we  are  not  creating  strength  or  endurance.  We 
may  for  a  moment  be  able  to  lift  a  heavy  weight  or  to  make  a 
heavy  blow,  but  there  is  no  life  or  true  strength  there,  and  it  all 
goes  against  the  nervous  system.  It  is  all  right  for  elderly  people 
to  use  the  gymnasium — I  am  about  the  right  age  for  the  gymna- 
sium now.  Old  people  cannot  over-develop  the  body,  and  they 
need  the  kind  of  exercise  that  is  provided  in  the  gymnasium ;  but 
the  formative  age  should  use  no  machinery  in  their  development. 
They  should  season  their  muscles  in  the  sun,  in  the  fresh  air,  in 
the  spring  M^ater  coming  down  from  the  mountain,  with  a  jump 
into  the  clean  brooks  and  lakes  of  the  mountains.  That  is  where 
you  get  your  nerve  tonic. 

And  you  must  begin  with  the  child.  Why,  the  old  Indian  man 
used  to  rub  the  child's  legs  with  snow  and  then  wash  it  off  with 
ice  water,  and  after  that  he  would  rub  him  with  hot  oil,  and  the 
little  fellow  was  waterproof !  They  probably  knew  that  God  made 
all  these  laws,  and  we  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  we  can  get  into 
that  habit.    God  produced  man  without  any  fur  on  his  back,  with- 
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out  downy  feathers  on  his  chest,  and  He  intended  that  he  should 
live  naked  pretty  nearly  all  the  time.  The  Indian  followed  that 
idea,  and  used  that  hardening  process  with  the  child  in  order  to 
accustom  him  to  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and  to  introduce 
him  to  the  world  in  a  vigorous  way.  You  and  I  would  believe 
that  the  child  would  die  of  pneumonia  in  twenty-four  hours.  We 
think  such  treatment  is  impossible,  but  the  people  who  lived  here 
thousands  of  years  ago  had  physical  knowledge  above  ours,  so  far 
as  the  physical  nature  and  habits  of  man  are  concerned.  The 
Indian  used  to  eat  one  meal  a  day.  Why,  in  some  of  the  tribes, 
if  a  man  were  to  run  for  two  or  three  days,  he  would  be  allowed 
to  eat  but  one  meal,  and  that  in  the  evening.  And  he  would  not 
eat  any  vegetables — just  meat.  And  the  doctor  says  now  that  that 
would  not  do,  for  it  would  be  bad  for  the  kidneys!  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  habit.  Your  whole  body  can  be  accustomed  to  one  thing 
or  to  another.  The  thing  is,  what  is  best  for  the  good  of  your 
body  and  for  the  next  generation,  so  that  humanity  may  continue 
indefinitely?  What  is  the  best  food,  canned  food  or  fresh  food? 
Close,  hot  air  in  steam-heated  rooms,  or  out-of-doors  ? 

You  go  through  the  Indian  reservation,  and  you  see  a  little, 
frail  tepee  standing  outside  a  large  frame-house.  You  go  up  to 
the  tepee,  and  you  will  see  a  woman  ninety  years  old  living  there. 
Her  grandchildren,  returned  students,  civilized  Indians,  are  shiv- 
ering in  the  frame-house,  and  she  does  not  care  to  go  in.  She 
remains  outside — poor,  feeble  old  woman;  she  lives  there  in  the 
little  tepee,  with  no  mattress  even  to  sleep  on,  just  a  quilt  spread 
on  the  ground — and  she  lives  there  twelve  months  in  the  year. 
What  do  you  say  to  that?  Is  she  normal,  or  what?  She  knew 
that  life;  she  had  lived  through  that,  and  she  understood 
that  kind  of  life,  and  she  was  not  going  to  go  inside  the  house 
and  catch  all  the  various  things  that  her  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren were  having — and  she  is  an  active  woman  at  eighty 
or  ninety. 

What  can  the  out-of-doors  do  for  you  ?  You  cannot  measure  it. 
Your  race  will  continue  as  long  as  you  practice  that  kind  of  living. 
So  far  as  your  physical  and  nervous  system  is  concerned,  you  and 
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your  posterity  would  be  sure  of  good  health.  But  the  way  we  are 
going,  we  are  topheavy,  and  after  a  time  we  will  not  have  any  legs. 
We  are  pretty  nearly  flying  up  in  the  air  now,  and  we  are  cramp- 
ing our  legs  so  that  by  and  by  we  will  not  have  any  circulation 
at  all.  We  must  be  natural  human  beings — ^we  must,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  intelligent,  spiritual  people.  Remember,  there  is 
nothing  in  canned  heat,  so  far  as  spirituality  is  concerned.  Spirit- 
uality is  entirely  out-of-doors.  Christ  found  it  out-of-doors,  and 
everybody  who  lives  the  spiritual  life  finds  it  out-of-doors.  When 
the  Indian  lived  out-of-doors  he  made  his  own  gods,  and  the  people 
who  live  indoors  make  their  own  god.  He  who  lives  out-of-doors 
sees  God  in  every  phase  of  nature,  and  he  is  spiritual.  So,  in 
any  light  in  which  you  put  it,  the  out-of-doors  can  do  much  for  us. 
And  we  must  put  our  children  out.  We  must  give  them  good 
leadership.  Sometimes  education  seems  like  eating  shredded 
wheat  biscuit  without  sugar  and  cream.  There  is  no  spirituality 
in  it;  there  is  no  life  in  it.  It  is  practically  a  little,  condensed 
pill  that  you  are  taking  all  the  time,  and  it  goes  against  our  phy- 
sical life.  Perhaps  it  is  all  right  in  a  business  way,  but  it  goes 
against  our  physical  and  soul  life,  and  we  have  got  to  put  into  it 
something  wonderful — the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine.  That  is 
where  God  lives.  As  the  Indian  says,  "That  is  God."  God,  him- 
self, is  the  whole  atmosphere,  all  creation. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  an  old  Indian  rebuked  the  young 
Indians  for  buying  bright  little  trinkets.  He  said  to  the  young 
people  who  wore  them,  "What  do  you  call  those  ?"  "Those  are 
jewels — diamonds,  and  so  on,"  they  said.  The  old  fellow  shook 
his  head  and  replied :  "We  used  to  walk  over  those.  There  is  only 
one  jewel,  and  that  is  the  dewdrop  on  the  blade  of  grass.  And 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  we  can  see  it  twinkle — God's  jewel; 
and  when  it  drops  down,  everybody  is  prancing  and  dancing ;  and 
then  the  jewels  come  down  in  the  brooklets  and  then  into  the 
mighty  rivers,  and  then  to  the  ocean.  They  cut  mountains  in  two, 
and  only  to  be  born  again  in  the  mid-sky,  when  God's  sun  kissea 
the  ocean — and  they  will  go  on  and  on,  being  born  again  and  again. 
It  is  the  only  jewel  the  Indian  had,  and  he  washes  in  it  morning 
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and  evening ;  and  when  there  is  no  lake,  the  Indian  washes  on  the 
grass.  There  he  gets  his  magnetism,  there  he  is  revived,  and  the 
Indian  sees  God  in  every  phase  of  His  creation."  Some  of  the 
old  Indians  have  a  little  philosophy — elementary  philosophy,  and 
it  is  clear  as  crystal.  And  there  is  something  in  the  Indian's 
philosophy  that  we  can  use.  There  is  no  race  that  can  discard 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  live  long.  There  is  no  race  that  can 
be  godly  if  it  discards  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  We  must  put  our 
children  out-of-doors.  Let  the  teachers  be  trained  in  the  fresh  air. 
They  cannot  give  anything  in  the  line  of  knowledge  that  will  stick 
unless  they  have  fresh  air.  That  is  the  only  place  where  you  can 
find  the  true  leaders  again — out-of-doors.  And  they  will  be  agile, 
supple,  not  only  in  physical  action,  but  in  mind  and  in  soul,  be- 
cause they  are  saturated  with  fresh  air  and  God's  sunshine.  They 
are  flexible.     They  fit  anywhere.    They  are  magnetic. 

One  of  the  best  Indian  tribes  that  ever  existed  was  developed 
in  the  ITorthwest,  and  was  founded  by  children.  Away  up  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  Frenchmen 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  came  the  Algonquins  with  their  clubs 
and  hatchets  and  attacked  the  Indians  living  on  an  island  in  one 
of  those  lakes.  The  children  of  the  tribe  were  playing  on  one  of 
the  nearby  islands.  The  attackers  killed  all  the  grown  persons 
of  the  tribe,  but  as  the  children  were  playing  on  the  other  island 
they  did  not  find  them.  When  the  children  came  back,  they  found 
that  their  village  was  burned  up  and  their  parents  were  killed. 
The  oldest,  a  girl,  was  about  fourteen  years  old.  The  next  in  age 
was  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  The  children  elected  a  chief 
at  once.  She  was  the  chieftainess,  but  they  had  an  acting  chief. 
To  the  girl  came  every  matter  for  final  decision.  Those  Indians 
are  now  on  the  Missouri  River,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  That  tribe  was  founded  by  children,  and  they  were, 
before  civilization  touched  them,  the  noblest  tribe  that  we  ever 
knew. 

And  so  the  child  is  trustworthy.  If  you  give  him  into  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  wilderness  he  will  find  philosophy,  and  with  these 
teachings  we  are  sure  of  a  sound  civilization. 
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l"""" °"""""'"t  ORE  and  more,  in  these  days,  the  leaders  of  educa- 

I  It  yr  I  tional  thought  are  coming  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
I  XVJi  I  ^^^^^  of  nature's  informal  means  of  training  her 
I  I    children.     Katural  play  has  been  found  one  of  the 

§]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiHiiiitiiit|  most  valuable  means  of  education,  because  it  is 
I  I    nature's  own  way,  and  corresponds  to  the  child'a 

SiimiiniinamiMiniiicI  ^-^t^ring  mental  and  physical  powers.  Manual 
training  has  been  increased,  because  it  is  the  child's 
natural  means  of  expression,  as  important  to  him  as  speech. 
Story-telling  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  earliest,  the  sim- 
plest, and  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  impressing  upon  the 
new  generation  the  lessons  that  have  been  learned  by  those  who 
have  gone  before. 

Long  before  teachers  or  textbooks  appeared  instruction  was  given 
in  story  form  to  the  children.  The  mothers  handed  on  whatever ' 
housewifely  lore  they  possessed.  The  young  boys,  grouped  about 
the  evening  campfire,  thrilled  to  the  story  of  old  deeds  of  valor, 
and  braced  their  souls  to  vie  with  the  heroes  who  had  won  admira- 
tion of  their  fathers'  fathers.  In  fact,  among  primitive  peoples, 
the  story  was  almost  the  only  means  of  telling  natural  truths  and 
promoting  religious  ideals. 

Every  race  has  its  heritage  of  folk-tales  and  myths,  which  have 
a  far  larger  meaning  than  just  the  entertainment  of  the  young. 
Scientists  study  these  stories  of  the  past  because  they  not  only 
reflect  the  social  and  religious  ideals  of  the  people,  but  because 
they  have  shaped  those  ideals  and  given  them  form  and  power. 

Almost  every  country  of  the  earth  has  honored  its  story-tellers. 
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The  great  stories  of  Homer  and  Plutarch  formed  most  of  the 
educational  content  of  Greece  and  Rome  at  an  early  date,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Old  Testament  stories  upon  Hebrew  life  can 
scarcely  be  computed.  The  Greatest  Teacher  of  all  made  such 
skillful  use  of  the  parable,  that  we  associate  most  of  His  teaching 
with  the  stories  thus  told. 

In  our  own  language  and  times,  we  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
reform  to  the  stories  of  Dickens,  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  Black 
Beauty,  and  to  many  of  the  modern  novels  which  are  social  and 
ethical  ideals  expressed  in  story  form. 

Today  many  other  agencies  have  recognized  the  value  of  story- 
telling, and  are  making  use  of  it  for  educational,  moral  and  social 
ends.  Take,  for  example,  our  public  libraries,  which  we  obviously 
connect  with  the  written  form  of  language  as  an  educational 
means.  There  is  scarcely  a  public  library  today  which  does  not 
use  story-telling  as  its  most  effective  means  of  interesting  chil- 
dren in  books.  Librarians  realized  that  the  read  story  is  not  as 
impressive,  not  as  vivid,  not  as  surely  directive,  as  the  told  story. 
And  the  told  story  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  chosen 
by  an  adult  and  controlled  by  that  adult,  so  that  only  the  best 
reaches  the  child. 

Art  museums  make  a  splendid  contribution  to  our  educational 
life,  especially  along  cultural  lines.  How  do  we  entice  children 
into  our  art  museums  ?  By  means  of  story-telling.  The  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art  are  interpreted  for  them  in  story  form, 
until,  when  their  adult  judgment  and  appreciation  have  matured, 
we  leave  them  to  derive  their  own  stories  from  the  canvas  and  the 
statue.  We  trust  them  to  do  this,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
many  adults  one  finds  at  museum  story  hours. 

Our  playgrounds  are  one  of  the  modem  sources  of  story-telling. 
That  splendid  movement  which  seeks  to  provide  opportunity  for 
physical,  educational,  and  moral  development  at  times  when  the 
school  doors  are  closed,  has  found  that  its  work  can  best  be  rounded 
out  and  completed  by  stories.  In  plays  and  games  and  industrial 
work  we  have  to  meet  conditions  as  they  are.     These  are  realistic 
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situations  which  have  to  be  met  in  a  practical  way.  In  stories 
we  may  have,  and  often  do  find,  a  purely  idealistic  situation.  We 
may  control  our  characters  and  events  so  that  they  follow  the  best 
and  highest  lines  of  conduct.  We  may  produce  an  environment 
different  from  the  playground,  and  foretell  how  life  should  be  led 
in  this  other  environment.  We  may  bring  great  and  noble  char- 
acters from  the  past  to  strengthen  our  everyday  contacts  with 
human  nature.  The  story,  because  of  its  informality  and  its 
universal  appeal,  is  the  best  way  known  of  supplementing  the 
activities  of  the  playground. 

Copying  the  playground,  where  there  is  no  such  designated 
space,  and  where  there  is  an  adult,  inactive  audience  to  consider, 
story-telling  has  been  carried  out  in  street  groups,  in  community 
centers,  and  in  club  rooms.  One  of  my  most  interesting  experi- 
ences was  when,  as  a  country  teacher,  and  using  a  men's  club 
house  as  a  schoolroom,  I  was  asked  to  hold  a  story  evening  for 
men.  The  mothers  had  visited  the  kindergarten  and  had  heard 
stories  told  to  the  children.  They  asked  if  they  might  have  a 
story  afternoon  all  their  own,  and  I  suspect  that  they  encouraged 
the  fathers  to  ask  for  an  evening  of  stories.  It  was  a  delightful 
occasion,  principally  because  the  audience  was  encouraged  to  add 
its  own  stock  of  stories,  and  in  the  end  the  guests  provided  most 
of  the  entertainment. 

It  is  in  such  cosmopolitan,  informal  groups  as  these  that  the 
story  makes  its  greatest  contribution  to  good  citizenship.  An 
audience  that  cannot  be  preached  at,  that  cannot  take  part  in  a 
common  activity,  that  is  not  interested  in  the  same  business  and 
profession,  can  always  be  held  together  by  a  good  story-teller. 
Whether  in  town  or  grange  hall,  in  the  schoolhouse  after  hours, 
or  better  still,  just  out  of  doors  in  some  quiet  spot,  I  think  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  that  such  a  gathering 
would  give  us,  an  opportunity  to  instill  some  fine  lessons  in  citizen- 
ship through  the  oldest  and  most  universal  means  of  instruction, 
the  story. 
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There  are  so  many  kinds  of  messages  that  can  wing  their  way 
in  story  form.  There  are  the  facts,  the  realities  of  life,  the  truths 
of  nature,  which  by  disregard  or  misuse  cause  so  much  sorrow 
and  misfortune.  Clothed  in  story  form,  these  facts  or  realities 
may  be  dramatically  brought  to  attention,  and  without  antagonism 
or  dryness. 

There  are  the  ideals  of  life,  the  splendid  high  places  in  life, 
that  we  all  should  be  striving  to  reach,  but  that  so  many  of  you 
find  are  a  long  way  off.  What  is  more  inspiring  or  comforting 
than  to  hear  a  story  where  the  characters  really  were  good  or 
really  were  rewarded?  It  matters  not  whether  the  characters 
themselves  are  real  or  not. 

Then  there  is  that  great  balance-wheel  of  life,  our  sense  of 
humor.  How  badly  that  sometimes  needs  stirring  up!  Think 
how  many  tense  moments  have  been  relieved  by  a  good  laugh.  I 
have  often  wished  that  the  humorous  story  could  be  tried  as  a 
strike-breaker  or  averter.  A  good  laugh  breaks  into  our  dark  and 
grumbling  thoughts  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and  we  feel  better 
and  more  sane  for  the  relaxation. 

I  have  great  faith  in  what  a  story  may  do  for  an  audience.  T 
know  that  a  little  search  will  reveal  good  story-tellers  in  every 
community.  The  problem  may  be  how  to  catch  your  audience, 
but  the  other  speakers  of  the  day  have  shown  us  many  ways  of 
gathering  people  together.  Let  us  break  in  on  these  grange  and 
playground  audiences  with  our  stories  of  the  past  and  visions  of 
the  future,  with  our  tears  and  our  laughter,  and  I  know  that  we 
shall  send  them  away  better  equipped  to  meet  the  realities  of 
life,  with  higher  ideals  for  the  future,  and  with  a  friendlier  feel- 
ing toward  their  fellow-men. 
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The  regeneration  of  society  always  begins  at  the  top,  among  the 
reflective,  inspired,  altruistic  members  of  the  human  group ;  and  then 
works  downward  and  outward,  reaching  finally  the  lowest  and  least 
fortunate.  The  Israelites  in  Egypt  did  not  band  themselves  together 
of  their  own  accord  and  make  the  daring  attempt  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. They  were  led  out  of  bondage  by  a  great,  inspired,  self- 
sacrificing  Leader,  who  devoted  himself  to  their  service  in  spite  of 
their  cringing  fears,  their  backslidings,  and  complaints  against  him. 
African  slavery  in  America  was  abolished,  not  by  the  efforts  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  but  by  the  self-sacrificing  altruism  of  the  best  people 
of  the  time — those  who  knew  the  priceless  value  of  freedom  for  them- 
selves, and  were  eager  to  extend  its  sacred  benefits  to  all  others,  even 
to  the  lowliest.  This  important  truth  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  education — the  work  of  amelioration.  The 
ideas  held  by  the  active  leaders  of  thought  today  will  govern  the  qual- 
ity of  the  civilization  of  tomorrow.  Ideas  filter  slowly  down  into  the 
mind  of  the  great  mass  of  -plodding  humanity;  then  we  see  their 
fruition.  But  the  teacher  must  see  the  vision  clearly,  and  must  draw 
his  own  inspiration  from  the  highest  sources,  or  he  may  lose  heart  in 
the  trying  task  imposed  upon  him. 

*     *     *     * 

Because  teaching  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, we  should  seek  more  and  more  to  enlist  genius  in  this  creative 
work.  In  no  other  field  can  ability  be  made  to  count  for  so  much,  if 
the  standard  of  judgment  be  altruistic — if  benefits  conferred  are  to 
determine  the  worth  of  the  work.  Genius  itself  should  be  the  first 
to  see  this.  A  little  insight  should  enable  any  one  to  see  that  the 
enlightenment  of  the  human  soul  is  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
be  rendered  by  any  man  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  all  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  change  the  whole  attitude  of  the  popular  mind  toward  education. 
At  present  society  bestows  its  richest  emoluments  upon  the  "captains 
of  industry,"  the  warriors,  and  the  rulers, — the  men  of  practical  force 
who  "take"  what  they  want,  too  often  without  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  others.  We  have  just  passed  a  crisis  in  human  history,  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made  to  establish  this  law  of  might  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  world.  The  issue  leaves  the  future  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  enlighteners  of  humanity.  Not  to  dominate,  not  to  give 
law,  but  to  enlighten  is  the  gi-eatest  achievement.     But  the  genius 
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which  can  best  perform  this  service  thrives  best  in  the  atmosphere  of 
appreciation.  Let  us  begin  to  build  our  monuments  to  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  world,  and  let  us  bestow  our  emoluments  upon  those  who 
truly  serve  us,  and  our  laurels  upon  those  who  are  the  grace  of  hu- 
manity. A  great  inspired  prophet  may  serve  to  the  end  those  who 
despise  and  reject  him,  but  ordinary  mortals  need  as  much  encour- 
agement as  they  can  get  from  day  to  day. 

*     *     *     * 

The  true  teacher  is  one  who  has  convictions,  ideals,  enthusiasms 
which  he  cannot  wholly  repress  even  in  the  routine  of  daily  drudgery. 
Children  are  intuitive.  They  are  sensitive  to  mental  and  moral  at- 
mospheres. They  get  by  contagion  what  is  in  the  teacher,  even  though 
he  strive  to  repress  it.  Emerson  says,  "We  teach  above  our  will.'' 
Some  teachers  get  results  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  apparent  effort 
put  forth,  because  they  quiclcen  the  minds  of  their  pupils  by  their 
own  dynamic  enthusiasm.  Others,  though  painstaking  and  method- 
ical and  conscientious,  get  meagre  results,  because  they  have  not  life 
in  themselves.  Only  life  begets  life;  and  only  enthusiasm  enkindled 
by  the  highest  ideals  will  accomplish  the  true  education,  which  is 
both  the  quickening  and  enlightenment  of  the  pupil. 


One  of  the  most  acute  problems  which  confronts  Normal  Schools 
is  that  of  insuring  adequate  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  on 
the  part  of  those  who  graduate.  In  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bell- 
ingham,  Washington,  this  problem  is  being  solved  in  a  new  way. 
Standardized  tests  in  common  branches  are  being  given  to  all  its 
students.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  meet  as  a  minimum  the  stand- 
ard required  for  the  eighth  grade.  After  the  policy  has  become  well 
established,  these  standards  will  be  gradually  raised. 

The  passing  of  standardized  tests  is  made  a  condition  of  admission 
to  courses  in  special  methods  and  to  practice  teaching.  Also,  it  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  certificate  issued  by  the  school.  Those  who  fail 
in  any  standardized  test,  must  take  that  subject  in  class.  They  are 
assigned  to  this  review  class  without  increasing  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  in  their  regular  schedule  of  work.  While  they  must  earn 
a  credit  in  this  course,  this  credit  does  not  count  toward  graduation. 
Thus,  a  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  made  compulsory  for 
progress  in  the  Normal  School  course,  and  lack  of  such  knowledge 
lengthens  the  time  taken  to  complete  the  course. 

In  addition  to  this  forward  step,  all  students  are  required  to  undergo 
a  physical  examination,  and  they  must  take  such  remedial  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  correct  physical  defects  and  improve  their  health. 
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After  such  steps  have  been  taken,  they  are  given  another  examination. 
The  results  of  the  physical  examination  and  their  health  record  are 
put  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  appointment  bureau.  Mental  tests  are 
given  to  all  students,  and  their  rating,  likewise,  is  put  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  appointment  bureau.  While  physical  and  mental  ratings 
are  not  at  the  present  time  made  public,  nor  given  to  those  who  seek 
teachers,  they  are  a  very  important  aid  to  the  bureau  in  making  intel- 
ligent recommendations. 


"If  an  immigrant  from  a  non-English-speaking  country  chooses  to 
learn  English  in  the  public  schools  of  America,  he  must  select  with 
care  the  place  of  his  residence,  for  only  one  city  in  five  has  any  public- 
schooling  provision."  So  says  the  book  "Schooling  of  the  Immigrant," 
which  has  recently  come  from  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  and 
is  the  first  of  eleven  Americanization  studies  now  being  made  under 
the  auspices  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

"It  is  evident  from  the  statistics  gathered  that  his  chances  of 
finding  a  school  in  any  urban  community  increased  40  per  cent  from 
1914-15  to  1918-19;  but  he  also  has  an  eight  times  better  chance  if 
he  goes  to  a  place  having  more  than  1,000  foreign-born  residents  than 
if  he  goes  to  one  having  less  than  that  number.  If  he  will  also  pick 
out  a  place  having  a  population  of  over  25,000,  he  will  have  about 
seven  chances  in  ten  of  finding  public-schooling  provision;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  one  chance  in  ten  in  a  town  of  less  than  10,000 
population.  There  has  been,  in  general,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  places  having  facilities ;  the  number  has  increased  from  350  places 
in  1914-15  to  504  in  1918-19.  But  more  important  still  is  it  that 
an  increase  should  be  found  in  the  class  of  places  which,  roughly 
speaking,  need  it  most.  Although  it  cannot  be  stated  dogmatically, 
in  general  those  places  having  over  1,000  foreign-born  residents  can 
be  said  to  have  more  of  a  problem  than  those  having  less  than  1,000 
foreign-born.  Of  this  class  of  cities,  318,  or  37  per  cent,  had  some 
work  in  1914-15,  and  419,  or  48  per  cent,  reported  such  work  in 
1918-19.  The  increase  for  these  places  has  been  greater  than  that 
in  the  country  at  large,  but  the  provision  may  still  be  said  to  be  only 
half  of  what  is  needed." 


The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Division  of  School  Extension, 
of  North  Carolina,  is  doing  some  most  interesting  work  in  sending 
motion  pictures  into  the  out-of-the-way  communities  of  the  state. 
After  a  number  of  experiments  it  was  decided  that  if  the  people  could 
not  come  to  see  the  pictureSj  the  Department  of  Education  would  take 
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the  pictures  to  the  people.  So  they  gathered  together  all  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  an  entertainment  of  motion  pictures,  set  it  up  on 
an  automobile  truck,  purchased  a  supply  of  films,  and  were  ready 
to  take  the  pictures  to  the  people.  Everything  for  a  theater,  except 
the  seats,  were  provided.  Mounted  on  a  three-quarter  ton  Dodge 
truck  with  panel  body  was  a  Zenith  Portable  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
jector, equipped  with  a  Mazda  projector  lamp  and  a  spherical  mirror 
reflector,  a  Delco  light  plant  for  generating  electrical  current,  with 
extension  cord  and  so  forth,  and  a  supply  of  films  packed  in  metal 
cases.  This  truck,  thus  equipped,  visits  every  community  center  twice 
a  month  and  gives  a  program  of  pictures  consisting  of  six  reels, 
two  of  which  treat  of  dramatic  or  historical  subjects,  two  of  purely 
educational  value,  and  two  of  good,  clean  comedy. 

A  librarian  has  been  appointed,  who  has  charge  of  the  films  and 
directs  their  circulation,  purchases  new  films,  and  keeps  always  on  the 
look-out  for  new  films,  especially  those  of  an  educational  nature. 
The  extent  of  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Education  may  be 
realized  when  it  is  known  that  this  department  now  has  twenty  county 
units  going  full  time,  holding  four  hundred  community  meetings  each 
month,  with  a  monthly  attendance  of  45,000  people. 


We  note  with  deep  interest,  though  with  some  misgivings,  the  organ- 
ization of  a  new  educational  society  and  the  launching,  in  connection 
with  the  same,  of  a  new  educational  journal.  At  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Association, 
at  Atlantic  City,  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  society  was  held,  for 
purposes  of  organizing  the  same.  In  the  words  of  an  official  circular, 
the  founders  announce  as  follows  the  objects  of  the  society,  which  is 
to  be  known  as  "The  National  Conference  on  Educational  Method/' 
with  headquarters  at  506  West  Sixty-ninth  Street,  Chicago,  111. : 

"The  main  object  of  the  society  is  the  improvement  of  supervision 
and  teaching.  Aside  from  the  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  same  time  and  place  as  the  other  chief  educational  meetings  in 
February,  the  principal  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
society  will  be  a  monthly  magazine,  called  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Method,  edited  by  Dr.  James  F.  Hosic,  founder  of  the  English 
Journal.  This  will  differ  from  all  the  journals  available  in  that  it 
will  not  attempt  to  cover  every  phase  of  education  or  the  highly 
specialized  work  of  the  research  laboratories,  but  will  concentrate 
upon  the  common  interests  of  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers." 

Two  classes  of  members  are  provided  for,  active  and  associate,  the 
annual  dues  being  $5.00  and  $2.00  respectively. 
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Our  misgivings  relate  to  the  proposed  "official  organ"  of  the  new 
society,  rather  than  to  the  Society  itself.  They  arise  out  of  our  long 
experience  in  the  field  of  educational  journalism,  during  which  we 
have  seen  many  new  publishing  ventures  launched  under  flying  colors, 
only  to  run  their  short  courses  and  pass  into  an  "innocuous  desue- 
tude." The  workers  in  the  teaching  profession  are  still  so  inadequately 
paid,  and  the  field  of  educational  journalism  is  already  so  fully  occu- 
pied, that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  better  to  have  utilized  some 
existing  medium  in  preference  to  adding  another  to  the  list.  However, 
the  sponsors  for  the  new  enterprise  will  command  the  respect  of  the 
entire  educational  world,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  their  objects,  we 
offer  them  the  "glad  hand,"  and  trust  that  their  new  society  and  its 
journal  will  accomplish  all  that  their  far-reaching  vision  anticipates. 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  Is  Impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Charles  A.  Beard  and  Mary 
E.  Beard.     Macmillan  Company. 

The  title  of  this  book  purposely  leaves  out  the  definite  and  the  indefi- 
nite articles.  It  is  neither  "A"  History  nor  "The"  History  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  History, — studies  in  history,  calculated  to  interest  its 
students  and  readers  and  make  them  think  for  themselves  about  the  great 
problems  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  and  are  working 
out.  It  is  History  for  mature  pupils  in  the  High  School  or  Junior 
College.  It  does  not  recount  incidents  merely  for  the  s'tory, — but  it  stu- 
dies events  and  discloses  causes  and  traces  effects  and  suggests  prob- 
lems that  have  been  faced, — and  others  that  must  be  faced.  It  is  there- 
fore the  most  djmamic  text  book  on  history  that  w^e  remember  ever  to 
have  seen.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  classes  that  will  go  over  these 
suggestive  chapters,  in  the  classroom,  with  a  live,  eager  teacher  w^ho 
realizes  that  he  or  she  is  dealing  with  the  real  men  and  women  of  the 
next  cycle,  to  whom  must  come  problems  like  those  already  solved  and 
others  which  can  only  be  solved  rightly  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples followed  by  those  whose  thoughts  and  deeds  are  analysed  in  this 
volume.  It  begins  with  "The  great  Migration  to  America,"  and  closes 
with  "The  Administration  of  President  Wilson  and  the  World  War." 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  PEOBLEMS.  By  Charles  A.  Elwood,  Ph.  D. 
American  Book  Company. 

Those  readers  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  series  of  splendid 

articles  which  we  are  publishing  in  Education,  on  Sociology,  contributed 

by  Professor  Joseph  T.  Williams,*  will  be  especially  interested  in  this 

new  volume.     It  was  originally  written  as  an  elementary  text  for  high 

schools,  colleges  and  reading  circles.     It  is  here  brought  down  to  date 

and  two  entirely  new  chapters  have  been  added  to  the  material  of  the 

earlier  editions.     These  are  respectively  upon  "The  Bearing  of  Modern 

Psychology  upon  Social  Problems"  and  "A  Theoretical  Smnmary."     The 

revised  text  will  help  in  solving  problems  of  reconstruction  growing  out 

of    and   following   the   World  War.     The    author   truly   says   that    "The 

United  States  affords  the  greatest  sociological  laboratory,  for  American 

students,  at  least,  that  can  possibly  be  found." 

•This  month '8  instalment  is  omitted  on  account  of  the  Rural  School  program,  which 
occupies  the  entire  space  of  this  number  of  Education.  Prof.  Williams,  however,  will  con- 
tinue his  series  in  the  next  number  of  our  magazine,  and  will  discuss  the  sociological  theo- 
ries of  Arthur  J.  Todd,  following  this  in  the  September  number  by  a  consideration  of  Pro- 
fessor EUwood's  philosophy  of  the  subject.    Editor  qf  Sdtication. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY.  By  John  L.  Tormey,  B.  S.  A.,  and  RoUa  C. 
Lawry,  B.  S.  A.     American  Book  Company. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1917,  calls  for  "directed 
and  supervised  practice  in  agriculture  for  at  least  six  months."  It  is  a 
wise  provision;  and  text-books  must  be  had,  to  enable  the  schools  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  This  book  is  one  of  the  most  practical  school  texts 
in  its  subject,  that  we  have  seen.  Its  material  furnishes  fundamental 
information,  places  emphasis  on  class  discussion,  directs  attention  to 
prevalent  practices  on  real  and  successful  farms,  and  furnishes  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  valuable  exercises  and  suggestions  for  home  proj- 
ects. Besides  general  fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  there  is 
abundant  and  suggestive  discussion  of  the  practical  problems  of  the 
amateur  or  the  professional  farmer  who  keeps  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
swine  or  poultry.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  manual  either  for  the 
classroom  or  the  home,  where  these  subjects  are  of  importance. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH  PROJECTS.  By  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield.  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

This  book  arouses  the  pupil's  interest  from  the  first  sentence, — which 
tells  him  that  he  is  "going  into  business  to  win."  It  teaches  him  hoio 
to  win  through  expression,  in  direct,  apt,  cogent  fashion,  and  it  makes 
him  realize  this  by  giving  him  definite  situations  to  face  and  conditions 
to  meet,  and  showdng  how  to  meet  them,  so  far  as  self-expression  in 
language  goes.  Unquestionably,  trade  is  very  frequently  won  or  lost  by 
means  of  the  spoken  or  written  word.  This  book  is  well  worth  careful 
study  by  all  who  would  win,  whether  in  business  or  social  life.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  classroom,  or  for  the  salesroom,  or  for  the  unoccupied  hours 
oai  the  train  or  in  one's  home. 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  LIFE.  By  Henry  Reed  Burch,  Ph.  D.  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  elements  of  economics  are  presented  in  the  problem  form  and  as 
unfolded  or  unfolding  in  our  American  civic  and  social  life.  There  are 
chapters  on  Production,  Consumption,  Exchange,  Distribution  and  Eco- 
nomic Reform.  Incidental  to  these  larger  topics  are  discussions  of  such 
matters  as  standards  of  wealth,  labor  and  its  problems,  immigration, 
business  organization,  monopolies,  finance,  the  theory  of  profits,  etc. 
Each  chapter  closes  with  some  apt  questions  for  study  and  recitation. 

SERIES  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS  IN  FRENCH.  With  Elementary 
Grammatical  and  Composition  Exercises.  By  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon, 
A.  M.,  Univ.  D.     Part  II.     Modern  Language  Press. 

A  second  niunber  in  a  progressive  series,  for  French  classes.  Well 
gotten  up;  it  especially  aims  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  and  understand 
the  language  without  translating  it  into  English. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


The 

Bureau  of  Educational 

Experiments 

Bulletin  No.  X  —  Now  ready 

''  Education  Tdrough  Experience  ** 
By  MABEL  R.  GOODLANDER 

Book*  —  Ready  about  July  1st 

On  Literature  for  Little  Children 

On   The   Nutrition   Glass  and  Health 

Education 
On  Library   Sources   and   Curriculum 

IVIakin(2 

Send  for  deccriptive  list  to 
16  West  8th  Street,         New  York  City 


H.  G.  JUNKER'S  INSTITUTE  OF  SWEDISH 

(LING'S)  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS, 

SILKEBORG,   DENMARK 

Sanctioned  and  Supported  by  the  Danish  Board  of 
Education 

The  full  training 

COURSE  of  Swedish  Gymnastic  (Theory  and 
Practice),  including  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Hy- 
giene), Psychology,  Games,  Dances,  some  Corrective 
and  Remedial,  Etc., (held  in  the  English  Lang-uagre), 
for  men  and  women,  thoroughly  equipping  students 
of  good  education  as  teachers  of  Ling 's  System,  com- 
mences on  September  2nd. 

The  Course  extends  over  two  years,  but  specially 
prepared  students  may  complete  the  training  in  one 
year. 

Feb  :  540  dollars  per  annum,  including  tuition,  board 
and  lodging.    (No  extras  except  laundry.) 

The  Annual  HOLIDAY  COURSE  will  be 
held  from  July  29th  to  August  2Sth 

Fee:  70  dollars,  including  tuition,  board  and  lodging. 
Application   Form  and   further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Principal, 

H.  G.  JUNKER 
Late  Assistant  Inspector  of  Physical 
Education  under  the  Danish  Board 
of  Education,  late  Special  Instructor 
and  Inspector  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England 


HISTORY  DRILL  CARDS 

UNITED  STATES 

By  Clara  E.  Parker,  A.  B. 

Sixty-five  cards  containing  topics  on 
United  States  History,  for  drill  and  review 
purposes.  These  cards  suggest  a  new 
method  of  conducting  history  tests  after 
the  manner  of  a  spelling  match.  They 
will  add  new  interest  to  your  history 
classes.  Each  pupil  should  have  a  set  of 
cards  for  study  purposes.  The  topics 
cover  the  essential  points  of  United  States 
History  and  save  much  time  in  studying 
for  examinations.  The  cards  are  neatly 
packed  in  a  small  box  with  full  directions. 
Send  for  your  set  at  once. 

PRICE  SO  CENTS 
Discount  on  Clais  Orders 

The   Palmer    Company 

120  Boylston  Street         Boston,  Mass. 


LATIN 

Suppose  you  could  find  some  founda- 
tion books  in  Latin,  different  from  the 
usual  grammars,  which  would  thor- 
oughly prepare  your  pupils  for  reading 
the  Latin  classics — which  would  make 
them  enjoy  Latin — which  would  make 
them  see  the  Romans  as  living  people, 
and  their  language  as  employed  in 
everyday  life — would  you  use  those 
books  in  your  school  ? 

FORSYTHE  AND  GUMMERE'S 

JUNIOR  LATIN 

FORSYTHE   AND   GUMMERE'S 

MAJOR  LATIN 

do  just  these  things. 

If  your  classwork  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory you  do  not  need  us,  if  it  is  not, 
you  do. 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY 

...PUBLISHERS  ... 

124  North  Eighteenth  Street,     -    Philadelphia 
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ATTEISITIOniUl 

Latin  Teachers  and  Students 
GRAPHIC  LATIN 

I 

Handy  Edition 

By  JOHN  C.  GREEN,  Jr. 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  main  principles  of  the  entire  Latin 
language  descriptively  outlined  from  the  standpoint  of  its  eight  parts  of 
speech,  and  conveniently  arranged  on  four  charts  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  subject  may  be  msualized.  Graphic  Latin  (handy  edition)  contains 
the  following  charts : 

CHART  I— The  Noun  CHART  HI— The  Verb 

CHART  n— The  Adjective  and    CHART  IV— The  Pronoun,  Interjection, 
the  Adverb  Preposition  and  Conjunction 

Each  chart  is  14x18  inches.  The  four  are  bound  together,  folded 
once  and  glued  in  heavy  manila  covers.  Price  of  complete  outfit  50  cents. 
Discount  allowed  on  orders  of  ten  or  more.  Let  your  pupils  see  Latin. 
Send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  miniature  sample  chart. 

GRAPHIC  LATIN  WALL  CHARTS 

The  same  four  charts  as  described  above,  printed  separately  on  pa- 
per, muslin  back,  68x45  inches,  mounted  on  substantial  spring  roller, 
and  protected  when  not  in  use  by  a  heavy  casing.  Designed  to  hang  up 
before  the  class  like  a  map. 

PRICE  PER  CHART  (specify  by  numbers  above)    .    .    .     $7.00 
PRICE  PER  SET  OF  FOUR  CHARTS $25.00 

All  shipments  of  Wall  Charts  F.  0.  B.  New  York 

THE  KINGSLEY  LATIN  OUTUNES 

By  MAUD  ELMA  KINGSLEY 

Ten  separate  volumes  as  follows  : 

1.  Caesar,  Introduction  and  Book  I  6.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  I 

2.  Caesar,  Books  H,  HI  and  IV  1.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  H 

3.  Cicero,  Introduction  and  Oration  I  8.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  in 

4.  Cicero,  Orations  H,  III  and  IV  9.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  IV  &  V 

5.  Cicero,  Poet  Arcbias  &  Manilian  Law  1 0.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  VI 

These  outlines  are  exceedingly  valuable  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil. 
Admirable  in  their  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  the  facts,  historical,  liter- 
ary, and  scenic.  Very  helpful  in  reviewing,  and  a  legitimate  aid  in 
"  cramming "  for  examinations.  Attractively  bound  in  boards,  at 
40  cents  each.     Discount  on  class  orders  for  ten  or  more. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  ■    "•  \'S'»i?3!Pil?JJ.""^ 


BULLETIN  BOARD 

It  is  too  early  for  announcement  of  definite  contents  of  EDUCATION  for  Septeiri- 
ber, — the  first  number  of  our  42d  year  and  volume.  We  can  say,  however,  that  there  will 
be  included  in  that  number  a  Kingsley  Outline  Study  of  ''Lord  Olive."  And  Professor 
Joseph  T.  Williams  will  contribute  the  fourth  paper  in  his  series  of  five  essays  on  "Educa- 
tion in  Recent  Sociology,"  in  which  he  will  discuss  the  theories  of  Professor  Charles  A. 
Elwood.  Other  papers  will  maintain  the  high  standards  of  theory  and  practice  already  estab- 
lished for  our  magazine.  And  now  we  wish  all  our  readers  a  happy,  restful,  and  inspiring 
Vacation. 

We  have  examined  with  greatest  interest  the  "Myers'  Mental  Measure  Tests."  They 
have  many  elements  of  extraordinary  value,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
They  are  clear  and  simple,  so  that  any  teacher  can  use  them;  and  any  child  can  comprehend 
what  he  is  to  do  and  how  they  are  to  be  used  and  why  they  are  given.  In  this  respect  they 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  compared  with  most  psychological  tests.  In  a  single  four-page 
sheet  these  tests  measure  the  intelligence  of  pupils  from  the  earliest  stages  of  school  life 
clear  up  to  the  University.  In  a  single  day  as  many  as  7000  children  have  been  successfully 
tested.  By  actual  record  out  of  that  number  who  took  these  tests  in  a  given  city  only  19 
failed  to  score;  and  yet  the  tests  were  sufficiently  difficult  so  that  no  one  approximated  a 
perfect  score.  We  understand  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  have  been  sold  in  the  past  year. 
A  leading  New  York  publishing  house  is  taking  them  over,  and  several  new  forms,  an  en- 
larged Manual,  and  a  special  form  for  testing  immigrants  in  night  schools  will  be  added.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  desirous  of  further  information  with  reference  to  obtaining  these 
tests,  we  shall  be  glad  to  aid  them  to  the  extent  of  our  ability;  we  may  add  that  we  ar«  not 
connected  with  the  commercial  side  of  their  exploitation,  but  have  become  interested  in 
them  entirely  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

The  Publishers  of  EDUCATION. 

Our  readers  may  always  look  in  June  for  the  annual  Title  Page  and  Table  of  Contents 
of  the  Volume  of  EDUCATION,— the  Forty-First,— which  closes  with  this  number. 
It  follows  the  last  page  of  reading  matter.  Librarians  and  others  who  annually  bind  their 
year's  numbers  of  the  magazine  will  please  take  notice. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 


Offers  to  gtuduAtes  of  Colleges,  Normal  and  High  Schools  ezcelleat  courses  io  Elocution,  Physical  and 
Voice  Culture,  Dramatic  and  Platform  Work,  Literature,  and  Pedagogy.  Summer  and  Evening 
Courses.  Largest  and  Best  Expression  School  in  the  countrv.  Many  teachers  placed  each  year. 
Degrees  granted.    HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean,  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOHCDCDL.  OF   EXF^FRESSICDINI 

(S.  S.  CURRY,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Pres.) 

Offers  to  graduates  of  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools,  Diploma  Courses  in  Methods  of  Expression  (Mind,  Body 
and  Voice),  Dramatic  and  Platform  Art,  Literature,  English  and  Pedagogy,  Physical  and  Harmonic  Training 
Summer  and  Evening  classes.  Two  School  years  can  be  taken  in  one  calendar  year. 

OLDEST   AND   BEST  SCHOOL   OF  THE    KIND  IN    THE   COUNTRY   IF  NOT    IN    THE    WORLD 

More  demand  for  teachers,  recreation  leaders,  and  platform  artists,  than  we  can  supply.     Send  for  Catalogue 
A.  B.  CURRY,  Dean  -  SOI  PIERCE  BUILDING  -  BOSTON,  MASS- 


..  EVERY  TEACHER  NEEDS  THESE  GUTHRIE  BOOKS  .. 

SrUKIhS  JOK  YOUNG  FOLKS.  Meetseveryneedoftheclass-room,  with  reference  indexes,  and  outline  of  a  term's 
practical  ethics  teaching,  suitable  for  assemblies,  section  periods,  etc $1.10 

SPIRITUAL  MESSAGE,  OF  LITERATURE.  The  first  manual  of  International  Comparative  Literature,  giving  the 
plots  of  all  Great  Epics,  Dramas  and  Lyric  Poems.    A  complete  education  in  tabloid  form $1.60 

TEACHER'S  PROBLEMS  AND  HOW  TO  SOLVE  THEN,  a  condensed,  systematic  review  of  every  great  educator's 
views  on  the  chief  educational  topics.    Admirable  for  teachers'  institutes,  training  of  young  teachers,  etc..  .$1.10 

SENT  POST  FREE  BY    EDUCATIONAL  PRESS,      292   HENRY  ST.,     NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOOKS     ON      PHYSICAL     TRAINING     BY      WILLIAM    A.    STECHER,     B.     8.    C. 

Director  op  Physical  Education  in  Public  Schools  op  Philadblphia,  Pa. 

Games  and  Dances.  Third  Revised  Edition,  8vo., net,  $2.75 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics,  8vo.,  194  pp.,  with  174  illustrations,      .    .  net,  $1.75 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics  for  Boys'  and  Girls'  High  Schools net,  $1.35 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics  for  Junior  High  Schools, net,  $1.75 

Physical  Training  Lessons  for  Backward  Classes,  Paper, net,  $0.50 

Published  by  JOHN  JOS.  McVEY,      -     1229  Arch  Street,     -     Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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FELT  PENNANTS 

BANNERS,  PILLOW  TOPS,  SKULL  CAPS,  MONOGRAMS,  aASS  PINS 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  CLUBS 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

AETNA  FLAG  &  BANNER  CO.,  Inc. 

125  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Price  List 
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Samples 

MARTIN  DIPLOMA  CO.,   Boston 

Mass. 

THE  BEST  PLACE  IN  BOSTON 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 

NEW  OR  OLD  BOOKS 

Call, — or  write  us  what  you  want,  or  offer. 
We  refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  of  education. 

SMITH  &  McCANCE,  2a  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PRINTING  &  BOOKBINDING 

TTTE  possess  unexcelled  facilities  for  editing  and 
*''  printing  your  school  or  college  papers.  Send  us 
your  MSS.  for  examination  and  get  our  rates.  Our 
Bindery  is  thoroughly  able  to  handle  repair  work. 
Public  and  School  Libraries  are  our  specialties.  Our 
School  supplies  are  second  to  none. 

ANttKL  GUARD lAlV  PRESS 
111  Day  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  mass. 


DO   YOU    WANT 

Prosperity  Power  Happiness 

Positive  wonderful  results  by  Our  System. 
"  Success"  Lesson  and  Personality  Sketch 
for  10c  and  birth  date. 

THOIIIS01V-H£T\irOOD    CO. 
Dept.  600     Chronicle  BIdg.      San  Francisco 


f? 


WINSOME    MAGAZINES 

a.    STAR  NEEDLEWORK  JOURNAL ;  NEEDLECRAFT ;  each 

is  JO  cents  a  year. 
i.    CHILDREN'S  MAGAZINE;  jli-oo  a  year;   trial  copy 

for  5  cents  stamps. 

*.    EVERY  CHILD'S  MAGAZINE;    $i  .50  a  year ;  trial  copy 
for  8  cents  stamps. 

Address :    James  Senior,  Iiamar,  Dflssourl 


UNIVERSin  OF  COLORADO  IZZi 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  1921 

First  Term,  Jnne  13-JnIy  20— Second  Term,  JnlyZl-Anf.  27 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Ideal  conditions  for 
summer  study  and  recreation.  Courses  in  Liberal 
Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Opthalmology,  Engineering:,  and 
Vocational  Subjects.  Able  Faculty.  Eminent  Lectur- 
ers. Attractive  courses  for  teachers.  Address  Reg- 
istrar for  catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LILLE 

HOLIDAY  COURSES  at  BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 

JULY  18th  to  AUGUST  30th~A  Complete  Conrse  Covers  Fonr  Weeki 
Higher  Courst 

(1)  Literary  Section;  (2)  Practical  Section;  (3)  Commercial  Sectioa 
Phonetics  (with  Apparatus  and  Phonographs),  Literature 
and  Institutions  of  France,  Educational  Problems  and 
Organization,  Classes  for  Conversation  and  Reading, 
Translation  from  English  into  French,  Visits  to  Schools 
and  Places  of  Interest. 

Intermediate  Course  and  Preparatory  Course 

Phonetics,  Elementary  Grammar,   Conversation  and  Read- 
ing, Life  and  Manners,  Translation  into  French. 
Elementary,    Intermediate    and    Higher    Certificates   of 
Proficiency  will  be  given  after  Examination. 

Term  Time,  Session  1921-22:  From  November  Ibt  to  June  25th, 
Special  Conrse  of  French  Language  and  Literature  in  Lille,  at  the 
Facnlte  de  Lettres  de  I'Universitie 


Prospectuses  may  be  had  from  Prof.  Ch.  Gubrlin  ne 
GuBR,  Docteur  es  Lettres,  103  Rue  de  Paris,  La  Madeleine 
(Nord). 


DR.    EMANUEL   STERNHEIM 

Specializing  on  Educational  Work,  Teachers' 
Associations,    Conventions,    Instituies,   Etc. 

Fellow  Societe  Internationale 

Philologie  Sciences  et  Beaux  Arts 

Member  American  Sociological  Society 

Member  Sociological  Society  of  England 

Member  National  Institute  of  Social  Science* 

LECTURES 

Special  Lecturer  in  "  Americanization  " 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Extension  Lecturer,  University  of  Minnesota 

851  BEACON  STRBBT,  BOSTON,  MASS, 
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NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

A  graduate  school  of  education,  offering 
college  graduates  an  opportunity  to  work  for 
the  higher  professional  degrees  of  Master  and 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

Special  students,  not  college  graduates,  and 
not  candidates  for  degrees,  are  admitted  to 
many  of  the  courses  of  the  School. 

For  further  information  address 
THe  Re{!istrar,    New  York  University 

32  Waverly  Place.     New  York  City 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  School  of  Physical  Education 

THIRTY-FIFTH   SESSION 
July  5  to  August  la 

For  further  information  and  catalogue  which 
also  contains  an  announcement  of  the  physical 
education  courses  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  address, 

William  H.  Geer,    3  Weld  Hall,    Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

offers  a  clinical  course  in  the 

Correction  of 
Speech  Defects 

Summer  Session  1921 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Fredericic  Martin 

Director  of  Speech  Improvement,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  City,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Ronnd  Table  for  Speech  Improvement. 

This  unique  course  is  offered  to  meet 
the  present  nation-wide  demand  for 
teachers  of  speech  improvement  and 
specialists  to  correct  speech  defects. 
It  will  prove  of  special  value  to  Super- 
intendents, Physicians,  Nurses,  Kinder- 
garteners and  Teachers  of  Abnormal 
Children. 

For  particular*  addreH 

Secretary, 

Department  of  Speech  Improvement 

157  East  67th  Street,  New  York  City. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

JULYSth  to  AUGUST  12th 

College  and  Graduate  Courses 

Special  Opportunities  in  Geography 

History,  Civics,   Psychology 

Education  and  English 

Excursions  to  Places  of  Scientific 
or  Historic  Interest 

Open  Lecture  Courses 

Entertainments 

Two  Regular  Courses  $30 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


lllllllilllillllillllllillllllllllllllllllillllllliliilll^ 

I  SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY  I 

I  SUMMER  SESSION  \ 

i         July  5— August  12,  1921  = 


Graduate  Work,  leading  to  higher  degrees 

College  Work,  in  various  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  University,  leading  to  bachelor's 
degrees. 

Teachers'  Courses  in  Education  and  sec- 
ondary school  subjects  :  English,  History, 
Civics,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Psychology, 
French,  Spanish,  Drawing,  Design,  Music, 
Commercial  Subjects,  Oral  English. 

Special  Courses  in  Immigrant  Education, 
Physical  Education. 

Fine  Arts  Courses  :  Drawing,  Painting, 
Design,  Ceramics,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music,  Methods. 


^         For  further  information,  write  to        s 
^  Loren  C.  Petry,  Director  = 
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THE  BREAD  WINNERS  AND  HOME 
MAKERS  OF  OUR  REPUBLIC 

Of  our  multitude  of  pupils  only  a  small  number 
enter  high  school,  yet  those  who  terminate  their  school 
career  thus  early  become  bread  winners  and  home 
makers,  and  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens. 
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Infant  Education 

James  Leeoy  Stockton,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Training 
School,  State  ]!^ormax,  School,  San  Jose,  California. 

ft""""""'°""""""'f  HE  term  "education"  is  used  in  many  ways,  and  one 
I  rip  I  of  these  ways  is  to  make  education  synonymous  with 
1^1  learning.  Whenever  a  person  is  learning,  his  edu- 
I  I    cation  is  in  progress;  and  since  learning  is  contin- 

$]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiriiiiiiic^   uous  from  the  first  day  of  life  to  the  last,  education 

a  a     .      .  . 

I  I    IS  ]ust  as  continuous. 

i  I        Society,  realizing  that  it  is  possible  for  learning 

to  lollow  many  diiierent  directions,  and  to  achieve 
various  results,  attempts  to  interfere  in  the  process  and  con- 
sciously to  direct  development  toward  chosen  goals.  .  It  calls  this 
"giving  the  child  an  education,"  and  considers  the  child  unedu- 
cated, or  wrongly  educated,  when  the  learning  process  moves  in 
any  other  than  the  chosen  direction. 

This  is  all  natural  and  necessary.  It  is  social  self-defense,  and 
individuals  willingly  submit  because  they  realize  that  there  are 
common  interests  which  society  has  a  right  to  make  paramounr. 
But  society  cannot  do  this  work  directly.  It  must  do  it  through 
its  agents— its  institutions.  The  institution  selected  for  the  work 
in  the  early  years  of  a  child's  life  is  the  home.  Later,  both  the 
home  and  school  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  work. 
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There  has  been  much  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  society  to 
see  to  it  that  the  school  is  organized  and  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  child's  possibilities.  Knowing 
at  least  fairly  well  the  product  which  it  desires  to  produce,  society 
has  bent  its  efforts  intelligently  in  the  direction  of  its  purpose. 
But  in  America  (in  sharp  contrast  to  the  practice  in  some  foreign 
countries)  the  early  efforts  of  the  home  have  been  left  almost 
entirely  undirected  and  chaotic.  There  has  been  no  organization 
of  this  work,  no  community  of  effort;  and  in  many  cases  there 
has  been  real  neglect  and  shirking  of  responsibility.  A  few 
homes  have  always  tried  to  do  their  full  duty,  all  homes  do  some- 
thing, but  many  homes  confine  their  efforts  to  very  narrow  limits, 
leave  the  rest  to  chance,  and  expect  the  school  to  grapple  success- 
fully with  the  result  when  the  child  is  five  or  six  years  old. 

But  is  not  this  plan  of  trying  to  build  an  organized  school 
training  upon  a  foundation  consisting  of  an  entirely  unorganized 
home  training  the  evidence  of  a  strange  blindness  ?  Is  it  not  a 
disregard  for  beginnings  such  as  society  does  not  exhibit  in  other 
fields?  Society  knows  that  the  learning  process  is  going  on  all 
of  the  time;  it  knows  that  a  child  learns  more  in  the  first  few 
years  of  its  life  than  in  all  of  the  other  years  combined ;  it  knows 
that  without  systematization  and  consistent  direction  much  will 
be  learned  that  will  need  to  be  unlearned  later,  if  society's  chosen 
plan  is  finally  carried  out;  it  knows  that  "unlearning"  is  often 
like  "unbaking"  bread — it  cannot  be  well  done  because  the  full 
secret  of  the  reverse  process  is  unknown ;  and  yet  society  plans  to 
build  organized  education  upon  this  unorganized  foundation. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  primary  education,  and  intermediate 
education,  and  grammar  grade  education,  are  all  more  or  less  out 
of  joint.  With  infant  education  almost  entirely  haphazard,  noth- 
ing else  could  be  expected.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  beginning 
with  the  child  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  the  best  minds  available 
are  put  at  work  organizing,  arranging,  and  prescribing  the  routine 
by  which  society  hopes  to  produce  the  product  it  desires,  previous 
to  that  time  the  individual  leaders  of  families,  wise  and  unwise 
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alike,  are  left  entirely  to  their  own  devices  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  Of  course  no  one  would  wish  that  they  should  be  entirely 
circumscribed  and  dictated  to.  This  is  not  contemplated.  But 
it  seems  as  if  some  central  policies,  some  common  plans,  could  be 
formulated;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  leaders 
of  homes  would  welcome  such  organization  of  work  for  the  earlier 
years,  just  as  they  welcome  organization  for  the  later  years. 
Hence  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  defense  of  the  policy  of  an  un- 
organized dealing  with  children  before  the  age  of  six  (or  five) 
and  an  organized  policy  thereafter.  Society  should  remember 
how  much  happens  before  the  conventional  age  for  school  entrance, 
in  what  various  directions  the  ujiorganized  work  proceeds,  how 
much  must  be  later  undone,  and  how  hard  and  often  impossible 
it  is  to  meet  the  conditions  which  have  developed.  Things  have 
been  happening  since  the  very  birth  of  the  new  life — things,  many 
of  which  are  to  have  a  vast  influence  upon  the  plans  of  society. 
What  the  life  shall  be,  what  society  can  make  of  it,  is  very  largely 
determined  by  what  it  hegins  to  be.  The  tissues  of  the  whole  are 
woven  from  the  threads  of  infancy,  and  the  work  is  done  so 
quickly  that  the  pattern  is  largely  determined  before  the  child 
is  six  years  old.  Given  a  people  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  society  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  work  of  education, 
there  is  found  also  a  people  committed  to  the  idea  that  society 
has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  interfere  from  the  beginning,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  it  insure  its  later  effectiveness. 

Yet  many  people  say  that  they  are  willing  that  children  should 
start  to  school  at  seven  or  eight  (or  later)  instead  of  even  at  six. 
They  say  that  they  do  not  believe  in  early  schooling  for  children. 
They  believe  in  "letting  the  colt  run,"  and  that  what  the  child 
"picks  up"  through  the  natural  and  untrammelled  development 
of  his  body  and  mind,  is  sufficient  without  burdening  him  with 
schooling.  But  this  "picking  up"  is  schooling,  only  it  is  hap- 
hazard, go-as-you-please  schooling,  in  place  of  a  more  intelligent 
attack  upon  the  problem.  It  is  society's  unconscious  and  un- 
directed effect  upon  the  child's  nature.     The  determining  element 
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in  it  is  chance.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  society  is  not  consciously 
at  its  post  in  these  early  years,  competing  with  chance,  and  skill- 
fully directing  the  educative  process  in  the  light  of  all  that  is 
known  about  child  nature  and  its  possibilities.  If  it  is  possible 
for  the  average  child  to  start  right  and  to  keep  right,  or  at  least 
to  start  better  and  to  keep  better,  as  the  result  of  direction,  then 
education  is  neglecting  its  finest  opportunity  if  it  does  not  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  The  intelligent  providing  of  right 
conditions,  and  the  withholding  of  wrong  ones,  becomes  a  privi- 
lege and  a  duty,  and  failure  to  do  this  as  a  public  policy  becomes 
social  crime. 

Thus  it  seems  axiomatic  to  say  that  the  state's  interference  in 
the  education  of  the  child  should  begin  with  the  birth  of  the  child. 
It  is  safe  to  prophesy  in  this  connection  that  the  future  will  see 
America  providing  schooling  for  infants  of  three  years,  of  two 
years,  of  one  year,  and  for  those  of  six  months,  of  three  months, 
one  month,  and  one  day.  It  will  not  do  everything  for  these 
young  children;  but  it  will  claim  the  right  to  do  certain  things, 
to  require  certain  things  which  shall  make  its  future  plans  for 
the  child  possible.  In  that  sense .  it  will  give  schooling.  IlTot 
schooling,  of  course,  as  it  is  known  later,  with  its  books  and  other 
conventional  arrangements ;  but  schooling  with  an  equipment  and 
a  curriculum  developed  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  that  stage  of 
child  life.  The  question  is  not  here  raised  whether  or  not  those 
early  needs  include  reading,  arithmetic,  and  other  "subjects,"  or 
whether  subjects  shall  be  taught  at  all,  as  subjects,  although  they 
would  probably  not  be  so  taught.  The  position  taken  is  that 
children  are  changing,  developing,  at  this  early  period;  and  that 
America  should  study  to  know  the  manner  of  that  development, 
and  should  perfect  an  organization  which  shall  assist  it  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  of  true  democracy. 

Such  an  organization  is  already  started  in  physical  education. 
From  the  first  the  visiting  nurse  looks  after  children's  health, 
advises  parents,  sees  that  necessary  aid  is  extended,  and  in  gen- 
eral provides  that  the  child  gets  a  "square  deal."     There  is  as 
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much  or  more  reason  for  a  pedagogical  nurse  who  shall  meet  the 
mental  requirements  of  the  child  as  the  physical  nurse  meets  the 
physical  requirements.  There  is  no  doubt  that  parents  would 
come  to  welcome  both  of  these  helpers.  For  parents  have  the 
good  of  their  children  at  heart,  and  they  seek  and  invite  those 
agencies  which  prove  their  worth,  as  these  agencies  are  able  to  do. 
Each  home  now  struggles  along  with  its  own  ideas  of  what 
should  be  accomplished,  and  with  its  own  methods  of  accomplish- 
ment. But  many  parents  are  not  prepared  to  teach  in  such  a 
way  as  to  carry  out  a  consistent  policy.  Why  then  should  society 
not  solve  its  problem  by  establishing  schools  whose  function  is 
to  teach  parents  to  teach  their  children,  and  then  leave  the  respon- 
sibility upon  the  parents  ?  To  a  certain  extent  this  can  be  done, 
and  is  being  done.  Parents  can  be  taught  to  do  more  for  their 
children  than  many  of  them  are  now  doing,  and  society  can  do 
much  to  further  this  desirable  end  by  dealing  with  individuals 
even  before  they  become  parents.  But  if  homes  discharge  the 
many  other  social  obligations  which  fall  upon  them  (self-support, 
etc.)  there  never  will  be  a  time  when  the  majority  of  them,  even 
if  they  knew  all  of  the  things  which  should  be  done,  can  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  children.  The  visiting  teacher  will 
always  remain  a  help  to  be  desired  even  in  the  best  of  homes. 

But  there  comes  a  time  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years  when 
the  visiting  teacher  is  inadequate  and  a  change  of  plan  is  neces- 
sary. Certain  tendencies  and  possibilities  must  at  this  time  be 
aroused  and  fostered,  which  cannot  make  their  appearance,  or  at 
least  cannot  have  correct  growth,  in  the  narrow  social  group  of 
the  home.  'Nor  can  they  wait  for  the  school  life  that  comes  at 
six  years  of  age  or  after.  There  is  a  demand  and  a  necessity  for 
the  inspiration  of  a  wider  social  group, — ^for  contact  with  and 
natural  imitation  of,  greater  numbers  of  children  of  about  the 
child's  own  age.  That  is,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  real  infant 
school,  in  which  school  the  social  contact  brings  about  the  required 
variety  of  response,  and  also  fixes  certain  types  of  response. 

The  very   foundation   of   modern   education   is   "development 
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through  self-activity."  The  child  is  put  into  a  situation  favorable 
to  certain  reactions;  he  is  led  to  do  something;  and  then,  with 
that  something  as  a  basis,  the  teacher  sets  out  to  get  what  she 
wants.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  where  there  are  at  best 
only  one  or  two  other  children  of  the  requisite  age,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently stimulating  to  that  variety  of  response  in  the  individual 
which  gives  to  the  teacher  the  wide  opportunity  for  choice  which 
is  so  helpful  to  success  and  progress.  The  advantage  of  the  infant 
school  in  this  connection  is  that  the  larger,  more  diversified  group 
which  it  offers,  is  more  favorable  to  diversified  reaction,  within 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  found  the  favorable  condition  which  the 
teacher  seeks.  So  the  infant  school  succeeds  where  the  home 
(relatively)  fails.  And  it  succeeds  not  only  in  eliciting  the  greater 
variety  of  response,  but  also  in  giving  scope  to  certain  types  of 
response  for  which  home  conditions  are  inadequate.  Thus  it  fos- 
ters very  early  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  authority  of  those 
outside  of  the  home.  Right  subordination  of  self  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  other  quality  which  we  call  leadership,  or  initiative; 
and  both  develop  rightly  only  under  the  proper  group  conditions. 
This  life  is  a  life  of  co-operation.  ISTo  one  can  begin  too  early  to 
learn  this  fact,  and  to  get  the  right  balance  between  self  and 
others.  The  beginning  is  in  the  home,  with  the  narrow  group ;  but 
long  before  the  age  of  six  years,  the  child  should  have  a  very 
general  experience  with  the  problem.  He  will  get  the  experience 
outside  of  the  home  before  that  time  in  any  event,  but  intelligently 
directed  experience  in  the  infant  school  is  just  so  much  the  more 
valuable.  Much  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  poise,  or  general 
lack  of  self-consciousness.  The  wider  social  group  is  necessary 
to  it  also.  Moreover,  it  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  deficiencies  of 
the  home,  whatever  those  deficiencies  may  be.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  they  are  always  present  in  some  form,  and 
society,  in  the  guise  of  the  school,  must  very  early  become  the 
judge  as  to  whether  dominant  family  traits  should  be  fostered  or 
destroyed. 

But  even  though  certain  things  could  be  done  in  the  home,  the 
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division  of  labor  so  characteristic  and  helpful  in  modern  society, 
gives  an  added  reason  for  having  them  done  in  an  informal  type 
of  school.  In  such  a  school  the  work  is  done  by  a  person 
especially  trained  for  it,  and  who  presumably  possesses  especial 
aptitude  for  it.  Thus  there  results  a  conservation  of  energy, 
time  and  expense.  Perhaps  each  person  in  the  world  could  be 
trained  to  do  every  kind  of  work,  but  society  has  not  found  it 
advisable  to  adopt  this  plan.  We  train  specialists  in  the  law,  in 
medicine,  business,  etc.,  and  in  the  main  we  think  that  we  gain 
thereby.  Apparently  this  should  apply  with  especial  force  to 
teaching.  N'ot  everyone  has  the  qualities  of  a  teacher,  and  we  are 
likely  to  be  better  off  if  we  put  this  work  into  special  hands. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  organized  education,  physical 
and  mental,  should  begin  with  the  birth  of  the  child ;  that  in  this 
early  time  the  child  should  remain  in  the  home  under  the  care 
of  its  parents,  but  that  parents  should  be  assisted  by  the  agents 
of  society  in  the  persons  of  visiting  physical  and  pedagogical 
nurses;  that  by  the  time  the  child  is  three  or  four  years  of  age 
it  should  be  spending  part  of  its  time  in  a  small,  expertly-handled, 
school  group,  organized  in  convenient  relation  to  the  home,  and 
called  an  infant  school,  kindergarten,  junior  primary,  or  other 
appropriate  name;  that  this  school  is  not  conceived  as  a  formal 
institution  in  which  children  are  confined,  thwarted,  and  stuffed 
with  "subjects,"  but  that  it  is  conceived  as  an  institution  which 
does  for  childhood  all  that  is  made  possible  by  expert  use  of  all 
of  the  best  in  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  the  time. 

Thus  the  infant  school  becomes  (in  conjunction  with  the  home) 
the  place  of  child  nurture,  child  culture.  The  teacher  is  not  a 
tyrant  who  unnecessarily  imposes  adult  ways,  notions  and  cramp- 
ing restrictions  upon  child  life;  but  rather  an  earnest,  tactful 
monitor  who  understands  a  child  as  a  gardener  understands  a 
plant ;  who  loves  a  child  as  a  gardener  cannot  love  his  rarest  plants ; 
and  who  stands  ready  to  aid  development,  to  prevent  the  wrong 
start,  and  to  insure  the  right  one,  on  the  way  toward,  and  in  the 
midst  of,  a  happy,  useful,  and  spiritual  personality. 
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N'azaeetii  L.  Mangottni,  Detroit,  Mich. 
I.     A  Movement  and  Its  Causes. 

|»innitmiaiiiiimniic|o  know  the  causes  of  the  old  and  the  new  immigra- 
I  tion,  the  treatment  and  the  failure  of  European  and 
I  Asiatic  powers  in  dealing  with  their  citizens  and 
I    subjects,  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  necessary  if  we 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiii iiii[§   wish  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  America. 

I  I        Migration  was  bom  with  man.    It  was  an  every- 

i  I    day  occurrence  among  the  old  nations — the  Greeks, 

the  Komans,  the  I^ersians,  the  Jbgyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Babylonians,  who  would  wage  wars  and  often 
massacre,  persecute  and  deport  the  peaceful  inhabitants  from 
one  section  to  another. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  these  nations  were  already  exhausted  by 
their  perpetual  wars,  when  suddenly  the  Turks  and  Tartars  ap- 
peared from  Central  Asia,  bound  westward ;  this  movement  caused 
great  disturbances  and  migration.  One  may  bear  in  mind  that 
the  forefathers  of  the  Turks,  sometimes  called  by  other  names, 
were  known  by  their  hideous  attacks  and  their  barbarism,  and 
that  they  forced  the  Chinese  to  build  their  historic  walls.  On 
their  march  westward,  looking  for  favored  land,  the  Turks  would 
bum  trees,  houses,  and  devastate  the  country,  spreading  terror 
everywhere.  An  old  historian  writes :  "Before  these  beastly  hordes, 
people  and  cattle  would  run  pall  mall,  and  their  sobs  and  cries 
reached  heaven."  The  Eussians,  the  Armenians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Servians,  and  other  near-eastern  nations  made  tremendous  sacri- 
fices to  stop  these  barbarous  invasions.  However,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Turks  became  very  powerful,  and  they  began 
to  knock  at  the  doors  of  Vienna.  Europe  was  very  near  being  sub- 
merged by  the  Osmanli  Turks.  In  1683,  the  Polish  King,  John 
Sobieski,  a  great  warrior,  attacked  and  defeated  them  in  the  fields 
of  Hungary  and  saved  Western  civilization  and  Christianity. 
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Let  us  remeinber  the  wars  of  European  autocratic  governments, 
especially  the  great  l^apoleonic  War,  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  world  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  the  so- 
called  peaceful  days,  economic,  racial,  and  religious  persecutions 
were  carried  on  by  irresponsible  and  selfish  militaristic  classes. 
When  America  was  discovered,  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  so  ground  down  under  the  iron  heels  of  warriors  and  auto- 
crats that  a  great  tide  of  migration  began  immediately  toward 
ITorth  and  South  America. 

This  migration  was  not  an  "invasion,"  as  some  authors  try  to 
prove;  it  was  rather  the  peaceful  movement  of  liberty-loving 
masses,  who,  tiring  of  their  burden  in  the  old  world,  came  to 
establish  themselves  in  this  new  world.  They  were  our  fore- 
fathers, who,  by  their  labor  and  free-will  created  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  generations  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  remain  the  land  of  liberty,  with  wide-open 
doors  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  who  have  been  taken  freely  into 
its  family. 

II.     How  Europe   Accomplished  ^Nationalization. 

Beginning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  see  the  growth  of  modern 
nationalism,  which,  in  later  centuries,  matured  and  took  on  two 
distinct  aspects:  one  was  true  patriotism,  and  the  other  bitter 
chauvinism. 

We  may  bear  in  mind  that  economic  and  social  movements 
were  attached  to  this  idea  of  nationalism.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  French  revolution,  with  its  lofty  principles,  "Liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity,"  became  not  alone  the  slogan  of  great 
nations,  but  of  laboring  elements  and  small  nations,  who  were 
subject  to  various  despotic  powers.  The  military  and  civilian 
leaders  of  these  autocratic  powers,  instead  of  being  inspired  by 
democratic  principles,  "equal  opportunity  and  fair  play  to  all," 
practiced  the  old  policy  of  vicious  usurpation  and  exploitation, 
an  entirely  corrupt  system  of  conducting  social  and  national 
affairs,  which  did  not  and  will  not  give  the  desired  fruits.    What 
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did  they  gain?  For  example,  England,  in  spite  of  her  despotic 
rule  of  centuries,  was  able  to  make  English  the  common  language 
of  the  Scotch,  Welsh  and  Irish,  although  these  nations  are  still 
keeping  their  national  characteristics.  Professor  J.  R.  Commons 
says:  "Races  may  change  their  religion,  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, their  modes  of  industry,  and  their  language,  but  under- 
neath all  these  changes  they  may  continue  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  capacities  and  incapacities  which  determine  the  real 
character  of  their  religion,  government,  industry  and  literature." 
By  despotic  rule,  England  lost  her  American  colonies.  She 
soon  understood  her  mistake  and  knew  that  her  colonies  would 
be  lost  one  after  another  if  she  continued  her  old  system.  After 
1782,  England  gradually  changed  her  policy,  until  then  unbear- 
able, and  granted  most  of  her  colonies  self-government.  She  has 
been  fair  in  her  policy  toward  her  colonies,  which  has  been  one 
of  "give  and  take."  She  undoubtedly  had  many  shortcomings, 
but  the  Great  War  proved  that  her  colonies  knew  her  policy  was 
better  than  that  of  the  enemy,  and  stood  at  her  side  to  win  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  carried  on  her  brutal  method  of 
Prussianizing  the  Poles,  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  and  Alsacians, 
and  exploited  her  colonies  unmercifully.  Austria  acted  likewise 
toward  more  than  twelve  different  nationalities,  denying  them 
human  rights.  Russia  was  another  example,  and  she  tried  to 
Russianize  Finns,  Poles,  Jews,  Armenians  and  Georgeans.  Even 
the  Turks  forced  their  inferior,  bloody  and  immoral  principles 
upon  their  subject  Christian  nations,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Macedo- 
nians, Albanians  and  Arabs,  trying  to  Turkify  them.  The  results 
are  known  to  all,  and  explanations  are  unnecessary. 

III.     The  AMEEiCAisr  EisrviEONMEisrT — A  Compaeison. 

^N^evertheless,  if  we  compare  the  different  nationalities  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  immigrants  of  the  various  races  who  came 
and  settled  in  the  United  States  of  America,  we  realize  that  an 
interesting  change  has  taken  place,  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  scientists  and  historians.     The  immigrants  of  vari- 
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ous  nations  lived  side  by  side  in  their  native  land.  Each  nation 
had  its  blood  relations,  religion,  history,  national  unity,  old  tra- 
ditions, environment,  language,  racial  and  social  gatherings,  and 
common  cause.  They  struggled  centuries  for  self-preservation 
and  self-determination,  and  finally  most  of  them  were  emanci- 
pated from  their  former  yokes. 

The  situation,  however,  is  different  in  the  United  States. 
Americans  do  not  go  as  conquerors  to  enforce  their  culture  upon 
these  immigrants,  but  the  immigrants  themselves  come  here  volun- 
tarily and  subject  themselves  to  American  modes  of  life,  institu- 
tions, customs,  manners,  traditions  and  standards.  American 
influence  has  been  tremendous  over  all  these  immigrants  who  come 
and  live  here,  or  return  after  a  working  period  to  their  native 
lands.  When  an  immigrant  returns  to  his  home  town,  he  takes 
with  him  a  mode  of  life  which  is  similar  to  American  life ;  besides 
this,  he  searches  for  American  goods,  and  thus  he  becomes  the 
unpaid  salesman  of  American  production.  One  may  bear  in  mind 
that  our  forefathers,  by  keen  observation  and  liberal-mindedness, 
by  steady  and  healthy  methods,  followed  the  policy  of  Americanism 
very  sagaciously.  The  process  of  Americanization  is  on  the  march. 
The  unique  character  of  the  American  environment,  in  which 
the  immigrant  comes  to  live,  is  one  in  which  no  one  can  claim  a 
special  portion.  Wherever  he  goes  to  live,  he  does  not  find  his 
old  home-town  life,  traditions,  religion,  customs,  manners,  etc. 
He  is  a  plant  on  new  soil,  and  that  soil  is  America,  from  which 
lie  gets  his  nourishment  and  inspiration.  Although  it  is  new  to 
him,  it  is  the  freest  land  on  earth,  where  he  can  enjoy  liberties 
which  were  denied  him  in  his  native  land. 

IV.     Immigration  an  Evee-Living  Aspect. 

Migration  occurs  not  only  from  one  country  to  another,  but 
in  a  country's  interlands.  Today  millions  of  bread-winners  are 
<5onstantly  moving  like  "nomadic  races"  or  "migratory  birds" 
from  one  city  to  another,  or  from  state  to  state.  For  example,  the 
■city  of  Detroit,  in  1911  had  not  more  than  500,000  population. 
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In  eight  years  the  automobile  industry  drew  500,000  additional 
bread-winners  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  recent  World  War  undoubtedly  would  have  given  a  surplus 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  and  if  a  restriction  had  not 
existed,  millions  of  immigrants  from  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  would  have  come  to  settle  in  the  United  States. 
They  would  rather  live  in  this  free  country  than  remain  in  their 
native  land  and  share  the  enormous  indemnity  of  the  war.. 
IN^evertheless,  over  a  million  of  veteran  bread-winners  will  return 
to  the  Old  World,  especially  Poles,  Czheco-Slovaks,  Jugo-Slavs, 
Rumanians,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  if  peace  is  finally  established 
in  these  newly-created  states.  Eobert  de  D.  Ward  says,  "A  real 
restriction  of  immigration  is  a  necessary  and  logical  part  of  the 
Americanization  progress."  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  tides 
of  new  immigrations  hamper  to  a  certain  extent  American  progress, 
but  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  America  has  been  from  the 
beginning  the  home  of  persecuted  peoples  of  the  Old  World;  be- 
sides, her  influence  is  enormous  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
progress. 

However,  the  restriction  of  immigration  laws  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion and  will  become  still  more  serious  in  coming  years.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  American  ever-growing  and  colossal 
industry  always  will  require  an  increasing  number  of  laborers. 
If  a  restriction  were  adopted  and  definitely  executed,  our  industry 
would  call  American  women,  daughters,  children  and  farm  labor- 
ers to  toil  in  the  factories,  as  occurred  during  the  war,  while  th.? 
American  workers  were  engaged  in  fighting.  Besides,  thousands 
of  negroes  would  migrate  from  the  South  and  settle  in  industrial 
sections  to  satisfy  our  labor  market. 

According  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  "The  stream  of  immi- 
gration will  flow  as  long  as  there  is  any  difference  in  economic 
level  between  the  United  States  and  the  most  degraded  communi- 
ties abroad."  This  expression  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth.  In 
my  judgment,  the  tide  of  immigration  would  stop  on  the  following 
basis :  First,  if  the  immigrants  in  their  native  country  could  make 
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at  least  seventy  per  cent  of  their  total  weekly  or  annual  earnings 
in  America,  they  would  prefer  to  stay  at  home  with  their  loved 
ones,  because  the  traveling  expenses  and  the  hardship  of  a  good 
many  years  without  home  comfort,  is  equivalent  to  that  balance. 
Second,  if  the  life  and  property  of  the  bread-winners  in  any 
given  country  be  not  secured  against  wars,  militarism  and  perse- 
cutions, immigrants  will  continue  to  move.  In  this  case,  America 
is  the  country  most  secure.  These  conditions  are  very  essential  for 
every  workingman ;  otherwise  he  is  always  anxious  to  move  from 
one  country  to  another  to  secure  a  safer  home  and  a  more  pros- 
perous life.  Third,  if  all  these  conditions  were  realized  in  their 
native  country,  it  would  undoubtedly  stop  the  main  current  of 
immigration;  however,  there  still  exist  other  motives  in  human 
beings — uneasiness  and  vanity,  which  will  annually  urge  a  little 
stream  of  emigration  from  the  Old  World  to  the  l^ew  One. 

V.     Americanization. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  columns  of  our  press  have  been  occu- 
pied by  numerous  articles  explaining  and  proposing  many 
suggestions  for  Americanization,  Only  the  minority  of  the  auth- 
ors of  these  articles,  however,  had  full  knowledge  of  our  immi- 
gration history  and  aliens'  viewpoint.  Many  of  these  suggestions 
being  harsh  and  impracticable,  unquestionably  would  remain  fruit- 
less, if  one  should  try  to  practice  them  in  life.  Really,  what  do 
we  mean  by  the  term  of  "Americanization"  ?  We  mean,  of  course'' 
that  all  those  who  live  in  America  must  be  of  one  mind  in  serving 
America  adequately.  In  this  effort,  our  institutions,  our  national 
uniform  education,  our  professors  and  teachers  have  been  the 
greatest  instrumentalities  in  creating  and  spreading  American 
ideals  and  principles.  Our  experienced  instructors  have  educated 
the  sons  of  millions  of  immigrants.  A  close  and  harmonious  rela- 
tion, therefore,  must  be  created  between  them  and  American  organ- 
izations that  they  may  achieve  their  obligation  to  the  country. 

Some  of  us  look  upon  the  immigrants  as  "dagoes,"  "know-noth- 
ings," or  as  "ignorant."    We  show  our  dislike  for  them  here  and 
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there  by  "nicknames,"  which  psychologically  make  a  bad  impres- 
sion upon  them.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  forefathers  were 
immigrants,  and  like  these,  came  to  this  country  years  ago,  and 
sometimes  under  more  pitiable  conditions.  Professor  Commons 
estimates  that  probably  one-half  of  all  the  immigrants  of  the 
Colonial  period  landed  as  indentured  servants. 

Again,  some  of  us  think  that  by  acting  in  a  harsh  manner  we 
can  impose  our  will  upon  the  aliens,  but  such  a  method  is  against 
the  law  of  reason.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  immigrants 
need  fair  treatment,  the  treatment  which  is  peculiar  to  American 
magnanimity,  based  on  reason  and  on  long  experience.  Our  fore- 
fathers corrected  their  old-world  faults  in  America.  This  true 
conception  of  life  must  be  well  preserved  and  transferred  to  our 
coming  generations.  Professor  Thomas  C.  Cooley  says :  "We  have 
to  learn  many  things  from  the  immigrants,  and  we  have  to  teach 
them  many  things ;  our  method  must  be  steady  and  healthy."  For 
most  American  thinkers  and  observers  the  process  of  amalgamation 
in  America  generally  takes  place  in  three  generations.  We  should 
know  really  the  secret  of  how  to  approach  the  aliens  and  how  to 
win  their  confidence.  First  of  all,  let  us  be  sincere,  and  let  the 
immigrants  understand  our  sincerity.  We  should  create  a  sympa- 
thetic environment  to  make  them  feel  at  home,  because  as  long  as 
we  keep  up  our  antipathy  and  treat  them  unequally  in  every  walk 
of  life,  the  aliens  will  remain  by  themselves.  The  quicker  we 
destroy  these  artificial  barriers  which  separate  us  from  them,  the 
sooner  they  will  fall  in  line.  This  is  a  psychological  reality  in 
human  life.  Let  each  one  think  for  himself  how  he  would  feel 
if  he  were  an  immigrant. 

For  this  great  effort  we  have  got  to  have  matured  teachers,  who 
bear  in  their  heart  the  greatest  patience,  who  are  sympathetic  with 
the  aliens  and  recognize  their  psychology  and  their  needs.  These 
alone  are  capable  of  approaching  and  teaching  them  why  and  how 
to  become  good  Americans.  A  human  being  is  always  ready  to 
give  up  little  by  little  his  former  thoughts,  if  the  new  ones  are 
superior  to  the  former  ones. 
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For  this  undertaking  we  must  have  racial  committees  to  advise 
and  develop  an  initiative  among  the  aliens.  Especially,  our  press 
should  take  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  aliens,  ending  its 
unnecessary  attacks  upon  them;  the  state  legislatures  must  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  aliens'  education.  Then,  we  must  have  home  and 
district  teachers  who  can  penetrate  into  the  immigrants'  homes 
and  teach  them  our  domestic  sciences,  standards  of  living,  the 
English  language,  a  brief  history  of  America,  the  framework  of 
the  American  constitution,  the  nature  of  the  State  and  Federal 
government,  and  the  authority  of  our  Congress  and  the  President. 
They  must  teach  how  the  American  institutions  are  formed  and 
managed,  and  what  America  has  done  for  humanity.  These  meas- 
ures and  these  ideals  will  bring  happiness  and  good  to  all. 


\/  S  V 


Degrees  in  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration 

Peofessob  Kalph  L.  Power,  The  College  of  William  and 
Mary,*  Williamsburg,  Ya. 

♦""""""'°""""""^fITH  the  tremendous  growth  and  popularity  of 
I  "W  ^  T  I  courses  in  commerce  and  business  administration 
g  YY  I  has  come  an  impetus  for  creating  new  degrees.  The 
§  I    traditional  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  may  now  be  taken  in 

^]iiiiiiiiiiHDiiiiiiiiiiii[^  business  administration,  as  can  the  M.  S.  or  the 
I  i    M.  A.     Even  the  Ph.  D.  no  longer  means  that  the 

i  =    holder  is  steeped  in  "culture  and  learning,"  for  the 

Ph.  D.  degree  may  now  be  taken  m  business  eco- 
nomics," otherwise  known  as  just  plain  business.  And  for  those 
who  haven't  carried  varied  courses  in  science  the  new  degrees 
B.  C.  S.  and  M.  C.  S.  are  now  recognized  as  standard  business 
degrees — ^usually  from  an  evening  school — and  B.  B.  A.  and 
M.  B.  A.  from  day  schools. 

But  even  these  are  given  under  different  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. Por  instance,  an  evening  school  may  grant  the  M.  C.  S. 
degree  as  its  graduate  degree,  and  a  university  graduate  school  of 
business  administration  may  give  the  same  degree.  The  M.  B.  A. 
may  or  may  not  presuppose  the  B.  A.  or  B.  S.,  according  to  the 
institution  from  which  it  was  received.  Upon  one  point,  however, 
all  seem  to  agree — the  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science.  The  D.  C.  S. 
has  generally  been  accepted  as  the  honorary  degree  of  commerce, 
just  as  the  Litt.  D.  or  the  LL.  D.  have  been  recognized  for  years 
as  the  honorary  degrees  in  arts  and  science.  Who  knows  but  that 
the  Doctor  of  Business  Administration  may  yet  appear  some  of 
these  days  to  make  a  second  honorary  degree  in  business?  "If 
the  liberal  arts  have  two  honorary  degress,  why  can't  we?"  is 
liable  to  become  the  familiar  cry  of  business  educators. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  from  Boston  University. 
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The  subject  of  degrees  in  commerce  is  an  interesting  one.  A 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  not  out  of  place  at  this  comparatively 
early  stage  of  commercial  education,  for  within  the  next  five  years 
the  number  of  institutions  offering  work  in  commerce  will  un- 
doubtedly double  in  numbers. 

As  a  general  rule,  15  units  of  high  school  credits  are  required 
for  college  entrance,  and  126  semester  hours  for  graduation  from 
colleges.  First,  let  us  look  at  the  list  of  institutions  offering  the 
traditional  B.  A.  in  commerce.  There's  Washington  and  Lee,  hav- 
ing a  national  patronage;  William  and  Mary,  the  second  oldest 
College  in  the  United  States;  the  State  College  of  Washington; 
the  University  of  Richmond,  and  many  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  include 
the  commerce  work  in  the  scientific  classification,  and  the  follow- 
ing named  institutions  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  how  widely 
the  B.  S.  in  commerce  degree  has  been  adopted:  University  of 
Virginia  school  of  economics.  University  of  ITorth  Carolina  school 
of  commerce,  Oregon  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  school 
of  Commerce,  University  of  Illinois  college  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness administration,  Washington  University  school  of  commerce 
and  business  administration.  University  of  Tennessee  school  of 
commerce.  University  of  Arizona,  Georgia  Technology  school  of 
commerce,  University  of  California  college  of  commerce.  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  school  of  business  and  industry,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity school  of  business  administration,  and  Yanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. A  few  institutions,  such  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Wharton  School,  offer  the  B.  S.  in  economics,  but  the  movement 
has  not  grown. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  B.  B.  A.  Tulane  offers  this  degree 
for  a  four-year  course,  and  Boston  University  offers  it  either  for 
the  four-year  day  course  or  for  the  five  or  six-year  evening  divi- 
sion course.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  create  a  different 
degree  for  evening  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  nearly  every- 
where recognized  five  years  ago  that  the  B.  C.  S.  was  an  evening 
degree,  and,  at  the  present  time,  Georgia  Technology  gives  the 
B.  S.  for  day  work  and  limits  the  evening  men  to  the  B.  C.  S. 
Yet  New  York  University,  like  Boston,  makes  no  distinction  be- 
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tween  day  and  evening  students,  and  the  B.  C.  S.  goes  to  either  in 
]Srew  York  and  B.  B.  A.  in  Boston.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  this  much  mooted  question  of  day  versus  evening 
students,  but  nearly  everyone  admits  that  the  quality  of  work  of 
evening  men  is,  as  a  rule,  of  much  higher  grade  than  the  day 
students. 

In  the  Master's  line  comes  the  M.  C.  S.,  which  may  mean  h 
degree  from  Dartmouth,  where  it  is  a  graduate  degree  given  two 
yea,rs  after  the  B.  A.  or  B.  S.,  or  both  the  B.  S.  and  M.  C.  S. 
for  five  year's  work.  'New  York  and  other  institutions  give  this 
same  degree  for  an  additional  year  of  evening  work. 

Then  there  is  the  M.  B.  A.  Harvard  gives  this  for  a  two-years 
course  after  the  B.  A.  or  B.  S. ;  New  York  University  grants  it 
to  B.  A.  graduates  after  a  two-year  program ;  while  Boston  Univer- 
sity grants  it  to  holders  of  the  B.  B.  A.  after  two  years  additional 
work  in  either  the  day  or  evening  division.  Boston  gives  the 
B.  B.  A.  to  college  graduates  for  two  years  work,  while  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  grants  it  in  one  year — providing  the  B.  A. 
course  has  included  certain  business  subjects. 

Chicago  University,  in  its  school  of  commerce  and  business 
administration,  offers  something  a  little  different  from  the  rest — 
the  Ph.  B.  for  the  completion  of  the  business  course.  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, in  Canada,  offers  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  for  the 
four-year  program,  and  a  student  may  be  granted  the  B.  A.  with 
another  year's  work  or  vice  versa.  The  Master  of  Commerce  at  this 
institution  signifies  an  entire  year  of  graduate  study,  though  the 
work  may  be  taken  as  extra-mural  work  by  graduates  of  that 
University. 

Ohio  State  University  has  authorized  the  B.  S.  in  business 
administration,  journalism,  social  or  public  service,  in  the  college 
of  commerce  and  journalism,  and  the  B.  S.  degree  for  34  hours 
after  the  baccalaureate  120.  The  University  of  Washington,  in 
Seattle,  confers  the  B.  B.  A.  for  four-year  programs  completed, 
and  M.  B.  A.  for  a  year  of  graduate  study. 

Business  degrees  may  now  be  taken  in  an  unlimited  number 
of  departments:  foreign  trade,  transportation,  advertising,  jour- 
nalism, marketing,  salesmanship,  commercial  teaching,  business- 
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law,  railway  administration,  accounting,  insurance,  banking,  sec- 
retarial studies,  and  perhaps  fifty  departments  with  other  names 
or  combinations  of  names.  The  work  may  be  offered,  and  usually 
is,  in  schools  or  colleges  of  commerce  or  business  administration. 
But  the  same  courses  may  be  given  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
science,  letters,  or  what  not ;  the  college  of  commerce  and  engineer- 
ing; the  college  of  commerce  and  journalism,  and  so  forth.  In 
arts  colleges  the  work  is  often  listed  under  the  departments  of 
economics,  political  science,  sociology,  history,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  that  a  pre-business  course  of 
two  years  should  precede  the  courses  in  business  subjects.  The 
University  of  Missouri  curriculum  in  the  school  of  business  and 
public  administration  may  be  cited  as  a  model :  For  entrance  from 
high  school,  15  units;  for  graduation,  60  semester  hours  in  liberal 
arts  and  the  same  amount  in  the  school.  The  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  business  administration  is  granted  for  students  majoring  in 
any  one  of  the  business  courses,  or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
public  administration  for  those  majoring  in  public  service,  social 
service,  or  rural  social  service. 

Surely  no  one  would  venture  to  predict  that  the  Missouri  cur- 
riculum will  become  general  throughout  the  country.  Yet  it  has 
a  good  deal  to  commend  it  to  educators  in  general  and  to  educators 
in  commerce  particularly. 

The  day  of  inadequate  business  schools  in  colleges  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  This  extract  from  a  college  catalogue  is  a  "look  into 
the  dark  ages" :  "Graduates  must  be  able  to  write  shorthand  at 
the  rate  of  100  words  per  minute  for  10  consecutive  minutes  and 
on  new  matter  and  re-read  it;  to  operate  the  typewriter  at  a  rate 
of  50  words  per  minute  from  copy,'  and  to  pursue  courses  in  spell- 
ing, rapid  calculation,  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial correspondence  and  law,"  (for  the  degree  in  commerce). 

The  day  of  the  collegiate  business  school  is  here,  with  its  re- 
quirements for  entrance  and  graduation  as  standard  as  the  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts.  Rather  than  draw  apart  from  generally 
accepted  standards  and  requirements  the  tendency  should  be  to 
create  fewer  departments,  fewer  degrees,  standard  equipment,  and 
requirements,  and  names  of  departments  and  schools. 


High  School  Discipline 

EvEKETT  V.  Perkins,  Houlton,  Maine. 

f """"""°'" '"«}  HE  problem  of  high  school  discipline  is  to  get  the 

I  boys  and  girls  to  show  a  proper  respect  for  the 

I  principle.     If  our  students  would  honor  and  obey 

I  the  principle,  promptly  and  cheerfully  on  all  occa- 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiia iiiiiiit*  sions,   then  the  highest   ideals   of  conduct  would 

I                   I  be  realized  in  our  schools.     In  order  to  have  good 

i  =    discipline  the  authority  of  the  principle  must  be 

^^aiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiimiici*  -K-r  -ri  •         iii,i>  1 

supreme.     JNow,  1  have  not  misspelled  this  word 

principle,  as  the  reader  may  have  inferred.     I  am  not  referring 

to  the  kind  that  ends  in  "pal."    We  all  learn  from  sad  experience 

that  no  individual  at  the  head  of  a  high  school  will  ever  get  from 

his  pupils  any  such  honor  and  obedience  as  I  have  indicated.     It 

would  be  a  calamity  if  he  did.     He  would  become  inflated  with 

his  own  importance  and  would  be  building  up  a  little  school 

monarchy  in  this  land  of  popular  government ;  this  would  be  very 

much  out  of  place. 

The  problem  of  discipline  in  our  high  schools  is  to  get  the  pupils 
to  honor  and  obey  the  principle,  or  perhaps  one  might  better  say 
the  principles  of  right  living.  These  principles  are  not  hid.  They 
are  found  in  our  literature,  in  our  religion,  in  our  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, in  our  traditions,  in  our  very  hearts.  All  organized 
effort,  in  school  or  out,  if  it  be  successful,  must  be  based  on  these 
principles.  They  are  binding,  not  only  on  students,  but  on 
teachers  as  well,  and  on  parents, — on  all  people  in  the  community. 
They  are  the  principles  of  punctuality,  hard  work,  honesty,  cour- 
tesy, fair  dealing,  co-operation.  These  are  the  principles  that 
must  be  supreme  in  our  high  schools  if  our  problems  of  discipline 
are  to  be  solved. 

The  plain  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  interpret  these  principles  to 
his  pupils.  In  his  ability  to  do  just  this  lies  his  success  in  school 
discipline.     He  is  the  source  of  no  authority  himself.     Pupils 
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are  not  to  do  this  or  that  because  lie  says  so ;  that  would  be  a  very 
poor  reason,  indeed.  They  are  to  do  this  thing  or  that  thing  be- 
cause it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  right  living.  Tho 
teacher  is  the  medium  through  which  these  principles  flow ;  he  is 
their  interpreter. 

]N'ow,  the  beautiful  thing  about  our  young  people  is  that  they 
recognize  at  once  the  authority  of  the  principles  that  I  have  named. 
You  will  hardly  find  a  student  who  won't  assert  emphatically 
that  he  intends  to  be  honest  and  fair  and  courteous  and  all  the 
rest.  The  teacher  does  not  have  to  convince  the  pupils  that  the 
principles  of  right  living  are  binding  upon  them.  That  is  ad- 
mitted at  once.  It  is  the  teacher's  part  to  show  the  pupil  how 
these  principles  are  applied  to  school  life.  He  must  interpret 
their  bearing  upon  every  activity  and  relationship  in  the  insti- 
tution which  he  serves. 

The  first  thing  to  think  about  in  this  work  of  interpretation 
is  the  teacher's  own  example.  It  is  absolutely  no  use  for  a  teacher 
to  recommend  principles  of  conduct  to  pupils,  unless  he  conforms 
to  them  himself.  The  old  proverb,  "Example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept," is  the  soundest  pedagogy.  Whatever  lesson  of  conduct  a 
teacher  is  attempting  to  teach  a  pupil,  be  it  one  of  courtesy,  or 
neatness,  or  industry,  or  fair  dealing,  the  first  essential  is  that 
the  teacher  show  the  pupil  how.  The  teacher  must  aim  above  all 
things  else  to  be  an  examplar  of  the  principles  he  seeks  to  incul- 
cate. 

Interpretation  by  example  is  not  enough;  verbal  interpretation 
must  be  used  as  well.  The  young  are  proverbially  thoughtless, 
they  must  be  reminded  again  and  again.  Right  standards 
must  be  held  up  before  them.  For  instance,  Smith  comes 
thundering  down  the  hall.  Do  you  yell  at  him,  "Smith,  stop 
that  noise!"  Oh,  no;  you  call  him  to  you  and  say  quietly, 
"Smith,  there  are  one  hundred  pupils  studying  on  this  floor;  do 
you  think  that  it  is  fair  for  you  to  make  all  this  disturbance?" 
The  boy  will  answer  in  the  negative.  He  admits  that  he  ha$ 
violated  the  principle  of  fairness,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
remind  him  that  next  time  he  must  be  more  careful. 
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N'ow,  with  a  theory  in  discipline  like  this  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  for  a  teacher's  feeling  personal  grievance  if  a  pupil 
commits  misdemeanors.  Of  course,  the  true  teacher  will  be  very 
sorry  that  the  child  has  done  wrong,  but  he  will  not  feel  in  any 
way  piqued.  There  has  been  no  offense  against  the  teacher  him- 
self;  the  situation  is  far  worse  than  that.  The  offense  is  against 
the  eternal  laws  of  right.  I  remember  how  that  noble  teacher, 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  once  said  something  like  this :  "^N'o  person 
on  earth  can  insult  me;  I  refuse  to  be  insulted." 

We  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  purpose  of  school  disci- 
pline. It  is  not  primarily  to  keep  order.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  teacher  who  said  that  her  pupils  were  never  out  of 
order,  for  she  had  no  order  for  them  to  get  out  of.  The  object  of 
all  our  school  discipline  is  the  building  of  right  character.  Char- 
acter, like  a  tree,  grows  up  from  within;  it  cannot  be  imposed 
from  without.  All  that  we  teachers  can  do  for  our  pupils  is  to 
improve  the  conditions  that  promote  sound  character  growth. 

The  state  is  putting  large  sums  of  money  into  our  schools  in 
the  belief  that  she  is  making  a  wise  investment  that  will  result  in 
an  improved  citizenship  in  the  days  to  come.  Our  country  is  the 
land  of  liberty,  but  freedom  presupposes  self-control;  without  this 
it  becomes  degraded  license.  Our  people  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
trolled from  within.  There  are  not  laws  enough,  or  courts  enough, 
or  policemen  enough  to  keep  more  than  a  small  part  of  our  one 
hundred  and  five  millions  straight,  unless  they  will  do  right.  The 
habit  of  being  controlled  from  within  must  begin  in  early  youth 
and  be  highly  developed  during  the  high  school  years.  It  is  for 
us  teachers  to  take  the  boys  and  girls  entrusted  to  us  and  engrave 
upon  the  tables  of  their  hearts  the  eternal  principles  of  right 
living,  and  we  must  so  interpret  and  ennoble  these  principles  that 
they  will  become  a  clear  and  authoritative  guide  in  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 


Education  in  Recent  Sociology 

J.  T.  Williams,  Dbuey  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

III. 

ARTHUR  J.  TODD. 

The  data  for  this  study  are  supplied  mainly  by  Professor  Todd's 
"Theories  of  Social  Progress."  He  published  an  earlier  work, 
"The  Primitive  Family  as  an  Educational  Agency,"  and  a  rqcent 
one,  "The  Scientific  Spirit  and  Social  Work."  The  first  men- 
tioned is  the  most  important  of  the  three  to  social  and  educational 
theory. 

|""""™'°"'"'""'«|HAT  is  social  progress  ?    How  do  we  know  when  we 

§     ^TJJT    I  are  progressing?    How  shall  we  judge  of  an  event 

§      W     I  or  social  change  to  determine  whether  it  makes  for 

I                    I  progress  or  not  ?  Surely  there  must  be  standards  or 

^iiiiiiiiiiiHC]iiiiiiiiiiiic^  criteria  to  guide  us.     Many  theories  of  progress 

I                   I  have  been  advanced,  most  of  them  narrow  and  par- 

i                   I  ticularistic.    What  are  the  means  of  securing  social 

4>3illll>l>llliailllllllllll[4>  1     1  c  •  ^  1 

progress,  and  now  lar  is  progress  dependent  upon 
rational  human  effort?  The  researches  of  the  sociologist  supply 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Progress  is  recognized  at  once  to  be  a  complex,  therefore  not  to 
be  interpreted  in  any  one  set  of  factors.  Although  difficult  to 
make,  a  definition  is  necessary,  and  the  definition  is  reached  by 
negative  steps.  Population  is  hardly  a  criterion  of  progress;  a 
good  type,  rather  than  a  large  population,  is  the  ideal  of  civilized 
people.  Health  and  increasing  longevity  contribute  to  social  well 
being,  but  they  afford  no  standard  of  permanent  progress.  The 
wealth  of  a  country  is  no  test  of  progress  until  we  see  what  this 
means  in  the  life  of  the  average  man.  Even  improvement  in  morals 
is  no  clear  test  of  progress,  because  of  the  confusion  of  ethical 
standards. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  do  justice  to  a  lengthy  argument  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. The  following,  however,  indicates  Todd's  view  point. 
It  is  not  in  mere  change,  nor  in  evolution,  nor  in  achievement,  that 
progress  is  to  be  found.  These  become  progress  only  when  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  human  welfare.  And  what  is  human  welfare? 
Evidently  a  diamond  with  many  facets.  Among  the  well  marked 
indices  of  progress  we  find  "a  higher  level  of  material  wants  and 
means  of  satisfying  them;  an  expansion  of  the  numbers  of  men, 
their  energies  and  their  contacts;  greater  emphasis  upon  intellec- 
tual values;  wider  participation  in  all  material  and  intellectual 
gains ;  therefore,  wider  concepts  of  truth,  greater  liberty,  greater 
order,  and  finally  greater  solidarity;  for  we  are  freest  when  love 
and  intelligence  constrain  us  to  identify  ourselves  with  our  fel- 
lows. The  humanitarian  gain  should  express  itself  in  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  war  and  slavery,  in  the  conservation  of 
infant  and  adult  life,  prevention  of  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  and  typhoid;  in  the  desuetude  of  corporal  and  capital 
punishment ;  in  fact,  in  the  radical  change  of  front  in  our  whole 
penal  machinery  from  retribution  and  terror  to  reformation  and 
prevention.  Institutional  progress  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a 
general  trend  from  force  to  rational  persuasion.  You  may  trace 
this  movement  in  government,  in  education,  in  religion,  in  the 
family.  Industrial  progress  should  mean  more  real  needs  of  more 
people  more  adequately  satisfied,  with  a  surplus  for  further  devel- 
opment. Educational  progress  should  mean  generalizing  social 
achievement,  increasing  self-control,  and  decreasing  social  control 
by  repression."' 

Progress,  then,  includes  many  things,  all  centering  in  human 
well  being.  It  involves  a  complex  of  material,  intellectual,  and 
institutional  elements  flowering  in  a  moral  order  of  humanity. 
But  progress,  we  are  reminded,  is  not  written  into  the  nature  of 
things;  it  comes,  if  at  all,  only  as  the  fruitage  of  conscious  and 
persistent  human  effort. 

Progress  is  concerned  with  human  well  being.     The  human 

1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  118. 
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individual  is  the  center  of  the  prohlem.  Evidently  there  can  be 
no  intelligent  theory  of  social  progress  which  fails  to  recognize 
the  essential  attributes  of  human  nature.  What  are  these  essen- 
tial attributes  ?  Is  human  nature  of  one  element  or  many  ?  Is 
it  static  or  dynamic,  rigid  in  form  or  capable  of  ready  change? 
Is  it  narrowly  determined  or  expansive  in  variety  and  possibility  ? 
Defenders  of  existing  social  systems  have  commonly  opposed  inno- 
vations as  contrary  to  human  nature,  and  in  addition  they  have 
alleged  that  human  nature  does  not  change.  This  view  is  rejected 
by  Todd  as  ignorance  and  willful  cant.  "We  hold  that  human 
nature  is  indefinitely,  yes,  infinitely  modifiable.  We  assert  that 
it  is  not  a  fixed  quantity  or  quality  given  in  toto  once  and  for  all. 
Men  who  argue  for  this  fixity  usually  have  some  ulterior  motive 
or  delude  themselves.  Such  a  concept  of  human  nature  is  flung  at 
us  or  piled  up  into  a  barricade  to  obstruct  essential  reforms,  where 
reform  means  the  loss  of  some  opportunity  to  exploit.  .  .  .  But 
the  very  crudest  view  of  evolution  must  a  'priori  admit  that  human 
character  is  plastic  and  potentially  progressive.  .  .  .  The  true 
evolutionist  must  believe  that  neither  human  nature  nor  man's 
environment  is  a  given  fixed  quantity.  .  .  .  Both  are  dynamic. 
Man,  and  his  environment  along  with  him,  are  evolving.  And 
this  process  of  'creative  evolution'  is  the  true  order  of  nature."^ 

The  above  sentences  are  the  key  to  the  situation.  They  fur- 
nish the  ground  for  optimism  and  suggest  a  way  of  procedure. 
Human  nature  is  essentially  active,  it  abounds  in  variety  and  pos- 
sibility. It  is  in  the  latencies  of  human  nature,  in  the  plastic 
character  of  man  and  his  environment,  and  in  his  power  of  adap- 
tation, that  we  are  to  find  the  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  social  edifice. 

Social  theory  must  rest  upon  an  estimation  of  the  human  indi- 
vidual. If  we  wish  to  know  what  new  types  of  political,  economic 
and  social  organization  are  possible,  we  must,  in  order  to  answer 
this  question,  examine  more  carefully  into  human  nature  and  how 
it  develops.     Upon  analysis,  the  factor  of  central  significance  in 

1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  4. 
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Imman  nature  is  found  to  be  the  "concept  of  self."  "This  is  the 
common  center  for  self-regarding  or  altruistic  motives  or  senti- 
ments. It  is  the  core  of  human  life.  What  makes  a  man  or  what 
determines  his  conduct,  if  it  is  not  what  he  thinks  of  himself, 
or  what  others  think  of  him,  or  what  he  thinks  others  might  think 
of  him,  that  is  of  his  self?  .  .  .  We  must  insist  sharply  that  our 
problem  is  the  nature  of  the  self.  .  .  .  That  it  is  of  tremendous 
practical  interest  will  appear  if  we  but  suggest  that  on  the  proper 
interpretation  of  self  and  self-building  depends  the  working  out  of 
such  social  problems  as  the  moral  imbecile,  the  criminal,  the 
apartment  house,  the  ownership  of  houses  of  prostitution,  the 
rich  malefactor,  eugenics,  municipal  socialism  or  semi-socialism, 
industrial  peace,  co-operative  production." 

The  above  statement  is  given  at  length,  because  the  view  is 
fundamental  to  the  whole  discussion.  Human  nature  is  rich  in 
possibilities.  Human  nature  is  modifiable,  and  therefore  adapt- 
able to  new  conditions.  Its  modifiability  is  not  like  that  of  inert 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  modeler.  The  changes  are  mainly  in  the 
self,  in  the  concept  of  oneself  as  a  person.  One  acquires  new 
views  of  himself ;  he  gets  confidence  in  his  expanding  powers,  new 
determinations;  he  establishes  personal  idealsi  and  judges  his 
conduct  with  reference  to  them ;  he  resents  actions  either  of  him- 
self or  others  which  violate  his  self-esteem.  In  a  wholly  literal 
sense  he  identifies  himself  more  and  more  with  other  persons, 
movements  and  causes,  feeling  himself  one  with  them ;  his  concept 
of  self  expands  so  as  to  include  them.  By  consciousness  of  new 
powers  and  masteries,  by  new  contacts  and  loyalties,  his  sense  of 
self  grows.     Such  is  the  manner  of  self-building. 

Any  metaphysical  consideration  of  the  self  is  rigorously  excluded 
from  the  argument.  The  discussion  is  kept  on  an  objective  plane. 
The  self  is  made  up  of  experienced  elements.  It  is  evident  that 
the  child  begins  life  with  no  concept  of  himself;  it  is  attained 
gradually  and  grows  with  the  increase  and  unification  of  experi- 
ence. The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  succession  of  varying  selves  is, 
of  course,  not  new.     The  idea  is  presented  in  some  detail  in  the 
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first  volume  of  James'  Principles  of  Psychology.  It  is  the  basis 
of  Baldwin's  dialectic  of  personal  growth.  But  no  one  has  pre- 
sented so  lucidly  as  Professor  Todd  the  possibilities  of  this  funda- 
mental view  of  human  nature  for  social  progress. 

Growth  in  the  sense  of  self  results  from  social  stimuli.  To  a 
great  extent  we  are  the  makers  of  one  another.  The  self  is  a  social 
product.  While  the  mind  of  the  new-born  child  is  not  a  tabula 
rasa,  still  the  little  that  is  written  thereon  is  fragmentary  and 
indistinct.  It  is  his  social  heredity  that  brings  it  out.  The  child 
bas  a  great  variety  of  potential  selves.  Which  of  these  are  to  be 
dominant  ones,  what  are  to  be  his  permanent  habits,  attitudes,  and 
modes  of  thought,  is  determined  almost  wholly  by  the  social 
heredity.  Influences  affecting  the  child's  growth  come  almost 
entirely  from  other  persons,  because  it  is  pre-eminently  the  expe- 
rience of  others  which  furnish  the  material  for  his  world.  He 
lives  in  a  world  of  persons  and  only  incidentally  of  things.  His 
growth  is  determined  by  suggestions  which  emanate  from  other 
persons,  and  these  suggestions  cause  him  to  constantly  modify  his 
sense  of  himself.  "We  learn  to  know  ourselves  first  of  all  in  the 
mirror  of  the  world." 

Of  the  many  potential  personalities  of  the  growing  child,  what 
determines  which  shall  become  actual  ?  The  answer  can  only  be, 
social  suggestion  and  elicitation.  And  these  may  be  good  or  bad. 
While  the  child  brings  with  him  no  "vision  splendid,"  as  Words- 
worth poetizes,  he  may  attain  a  vision  and  an  experience  of  life 
that  is  splendid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  cramped  and 
Bordid.  "For  the  child  of  fortunate  parents  this  vision  is  ordin- 
arily one  of  a  world  of  plenty,  a  world  of  love,  devotion,  service, 
justice,  co-operation.  Unfortunately,  to  the  child  of  the  slum,  the 
•child  laborer,  the  child  of  vicious  or  ignoble  parents,  comes  a 
vision  vastly  different,  of  a  world  of  misery,  squalor,  fatigue  and 
pain.  The  first  child  has  been  surrounded  with  comfort,  care, 
loving  discipline,  opportunities  for  education;  has  been  trained 
to  love  and  to  serve.    What  shatters  his  romance  world,  his  para- 

1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  6. 
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dise  of  love  and  service  ?  What  disintegrates  his  sense  of  himself 
as  a  server,  as  just,  kindly,  chivalrous  ?  Simply  the  rude  impact 
with  other  youths  and  men  whose  dominant  idea,  and  therefore 
whose  predominant  "self,"  is  that  of  exploiting,  shirking,  getting 
something  for  nothing,  success  at  any  price,  brute  competition  for 
existence.  He  is  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  a  false  philosophy  of 
egoism,  which  sets  man  against  man  as  mutually  exclusive  and 
fundamentally  locked  in  a  death  struggle  for  existence."^ 

Some  may  argue  that  the  point  of  view  maintained  here  over- 
emphasizes environmental  influences  to  the  neglect  of  heredity  a  3 
a  factor  in  human  character.  To  this  we  may  reply:  "That  phy- 
sical and  mental  elements  have  so  combined  to  give  the  child  be- 
fore birth  a  certain  mental  'set'  of  temperament,  we  may  assume 
as  likely.  But  in  the  same  breath  we  must  assume,  too,  that  this 
set  or  temperament  may  be,  and  a  thousand  to  one  will  be,  over- 
borne and  modified  by  his  social  environment.  Social  suggestion 
and  habit  (which  Dr.  Jordan  calls  the  'higher  heredity')  will  dis- 
solve heredity  granite.  Heredity  is  its  own  undoing.  For  while 
transmitting  'characters'  it  transmits  also  the  impetus  by  which 
the  characters  are  modified  or  annulled."^ 

What  is  the  socially  valuable  type  of  self  ?  The  self  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  social  environment,  in  other  words,  of  education.  What 
is  the  type  of  personality  which  contributes  to  progress?  We 
found  that  progress  implied  increasing  attention  to  human  well 
being.  Also  that  progress  may  be  expected  only  as  the  result  of 
human  effort  expended  in  a  conscious  and  rational  manner.  If 
there  is  to  be  progress  we  need  to  produce  a  type  of  person  whose 
intelligent  interest  is  centered  in  human  well  being  and  advance^ 
An  effect  contrary  to  this  was  produced  by  much  of  our  nineteenth 
century  public  school  education,  because  it  was  individualistic 
in  character,  aimed  at  personal  success,  and  was  the  expression 
of  an  egotistical  political  philosophy.  The  Macnamara  man- 
killers  in  California  are  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  fruits  of 
this  kind  of  education.     Our  education  must  produce  a  new  type 

1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  40. 
1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  C4. 
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of  person,  one  imbued  from  tlie  earliest  years  with  thoughts,  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  that  make  for  service,  a  person  trained  in  the 
belief  that  the  good  of  himself  and  his  fellows  are  one,  and  that 
in  serving  all  he  serves  himself.  "The  method,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  compressed  into  a  single  phrase,  must  be  to  develop  in  the 
child's  mind  the  dominating  thought  of  himself  as  a  contributing 
personality  and  to  project  this  dominant  concept  upon  the  plane 
of  imagination."^  The  prevalence  in  society  of  the  contributing 
type  of  personality  is  the  essential  condition  of  progress,  a  condi- 
tion to  be  reached  by  means  of  social  education.  Social  educa- 
tion is  the  basis  of  Professor  Todd's  theory  of  progress.  It  will 
therefore  be  defined  more  fully  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Every  sociologist  recognizes  the  paramount  place  of  public 
opinion  as  a  factor  in  social  advance.  But  it  must  be  real  opinion, 
says  Todd,  which  means  that  it  must  proceed  from  earnest  thought 
applied  to  problems.  The  weakness  of  public  opinion  as  a  social 
force  is  due  to  prevailing  ignorance.  Can  a  nation  that  bases 
its  political  life  on  an  average  sixth  grade  elementary  school  educa- 
tion expect  much  sober,  mature  opinion?  Two  agencies  are  sug- 
gested for  creating  sound  public  opinion,  the  press  and  the  school. 
Unfortunately,  the  average  newspaper,  run  as  a  commercial  ven- 
ture, is  biased.  The  school  is  the  main  hope  for  educating  public 
opinion.  From  the  first  grade  through  the  college  every  student 
must  be  taught  "to  criticize,  to  evaluate,  to  solve  problems  for 
himself,  that  is  to  develop  the  self-winding  capacity.  What  is 
urged,  then,  is  a  method  for  training  the  critical  judgment.  If, 
in  addition,  the  curricula  are  freighted  vdth  materials  that  lead 
the  youth  to  think  in  community  terms,  we  may  expect  the  devel- 
opment of  a  real  public  opinion  instead  of  the  emotional  outbursts, 
prejudices,  and  outworn  dogmas  which  masquerade  under  that 
name.^ 

Various  interpretations  of  history  have  been  advanced.  Is  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  historical  events  and  sequences 
to  be  found  in  an  educational  interpretation?     The  greater  por- 

2  Ibid,  p.  79. 

1  See  chapter  on  Public  Opinion,  Theories  of  Social  Progress. 
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tion  of  the  volume,  "Theories  of  Social  Progress,"  is  given  to  con- 
sideration of  theories  and  explanations  of  progress  put  forward 
by  a  great  variety  of  thinkers  and  writers  who  are  referred  to  as 
the  "Prophets  of  Progress."  Consideration  is  given  also  to  the 
materialistic,  biological,  institutional  and  ideological  factors  on 
which  such  theories  have  their  foundation.  To  be  explicit,  what 
bearings  on  progress  have  the  following:  geography,  inventions, 
money,  capital,  division  of  labor,  industry,  natural  selection, 
eugenics,  racial  types,  war,  migrations,  property,  government  and 
law,  public  opinion,  religion,  etc.  The  limitations  of  this  article 
preclude  the  discussion  of  this  material.  Allusion  will  be  made 
only  to  a  trend  of  thought  in  evidence  throughout  the  discussion 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  an  educational  interpretation  of  his- 
tory. In  other  words  are  changes  in  racial  history,  due  mainly 
to  change  and  growth  in  sentiments,  ideas  and  standards,  factors 
subject  to  educational  influence?  Three  brief  references  will 
suffice  to  indicate  this  trend. 

In  answering  the  claims  of  the  selectionists  and  social  Dar- 
winists we  read :  "I  believe  that  in  the  task  of  creating  humanity 
through  checking  natural  selection,  more  has  been  allotted  to  the 
sentiments  than  to  any  other  element  in  human  nature.  .  .  . 
Human  progress  is  a  struggle  of  intelligence  and  selection  of  ideas. 
The  battle  may  not  be  to  the  strong  but  to  the  persistent,  not  to 
the  heavy  brain  but  to  the  agile  mind."^  While  not  always  so 
recognized,  says  Todd,  education  is  fundamental  to  the  whole 
progress  of  social  selection.  And  again,  in  commenting  on  the 
claim  sometimes  made  that  tools  and  inventions  indicate  the  main 
avenue  of  progress,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  inven- 
tion is  useless  unless  the  group  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  accept 
and  use  it.  In  fact,  the  success  of  both  material  and  institutional 
inventions  depends  wholly  upon  the  power  of  intellectual  adapta- 
tion which  is  typical  of  the  group.  Moreover,  the  invention  "con- 
tributes to  progress  only  if  accompanied  by  such  a  corresponding 
gain  in  intellectual  and  moral  vision  that  its  services  may  be  made 

1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p,  246. 
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to  overbalance  its  social  costs."^     Evidently  such  a  corresponding 
gain  did  not  accompany  the  Krupp  gun  in  Germany. 

For  a  third  reference,  we  take  the  industrial  revolution  m 
Europe.  It  is  traced  to  two  factors,  the  rise  of  state  solidarity 
and  the  growth  of  trade  in  England  and  France  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  "And  both  were  based  on  educa- 
tion. It  was  precisely  during  this  period,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  printing,  literature,  schools,  and  secular 
as  well  as  religious  propaganda  created  unified  bodies  of  thought, 
public  opinion,  real  organic  social  unities."^  Many  other  illustra- 
tions could  be  given  suggesting  what  I  have  called  an  educational 
interpretation  of  history. 

After  an  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  means  of  human  progress, 
we  find  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  lies  in  an  adequate  organ- 
ization of  social  education.  ISTothing  else  can  take  the  place  of 
this.  It  is  important  that  we  know  what  social  education  is. 
Todd's  definition  of  the  term  is  given  in  part  as  follows :  It  is  not 
"synonymous  with  a  sociological  curriculum,  nor  with  economic 
or  industrial  training ;  nor  with  'cultural'  or  'practical'  education ; 
nor  with  school  subjects  (for  no  one  subject  is  inherently  more 
'social'  than  any  other)  ;  nor  for  that  matter  with  any  sort  of 
mere  learning  as  such.  !N"or  is  it  tantamount  to  ethical  culture, 
unless  we  mean  social  morality  or  conduct  in  its  widest  sense.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  involve  recognition  that  the  individual 
is  ineluctably  social ;  that  social  mal-adjustment  hinders  individual 
adjustment;  that  therefore  social  education  must  aim  to  prevent 
social  waste  and  to  develop  social  capital  in  men  and  goods.  More- 
over, it  means  that  its  business  is  to  create  a  favorable  atmosphere 
rather  than  precise  solutions  of  social  problems,  to  create  in  all 
of  us  social  intelligence,  power,  efficiency  and  interests.  It  recog- 
nizes the  school  as  a  definite  field  of  social  relationships,  where 
social  tools  are  forged  for  future  social  situations,  an  institution 
which,  however,  scarcely  so  much  fits  for  society,  as  really  is 
society — a  co-operative  and  democratic  society.     In  short,  social 

1  Theories  of  Social  PiOKress,  184. 

2  Ibic,  p.  220. 
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education  means  conscious  and  definite  training  for  certain  spe- 
cific types  of  social  relationship.  Social  education  for  social  prog- 
ress, then,  would  use  as  means  and  end  those  types  of  social  value 
and  relationship  which  appear  most  likely  to  contribute  to  progress. 
Eightly  conceived,  it  is  a  highly  conscious  instrument  for  select- 
ing contrihutive  rather  than  adaptive  or  dependent  social  types. 
Hence  it  must  be  universal  and  stand  for  generalizing  opportunity, 
for  distributing  the  products  of  human  achievement  in  material 
goods  and  knowledge,  and  for  a  friendly,  voluntary  type  of  asso- 
ciation in  place  of  a  coercive,  exploitative  relationship.  In  a 
word,  social  education  aims  to  create  social  solidarity  by  means 
of  a  social  type  marked  by  service  rather  than  exploitation."^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  condense  into  a  single  formula  the  goal  of 
human  progress.  But  the  following  brief  definition  of  progress 
is  suggested.  "It  is  the  identification  of  personal  interest  with 
social  interest  to  an  increasing  degree."  Such  harmony  will  not 
come  at  one  swoop.  It  can  come  only  as  the  fruit  of  continued 
human  effort.  Humanity  cannot  dodge  the  final  responsibility 
for  its  fate.  Man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Will  he 
succeed  ?  If  he  does,  it  will  be  by  means  of  an  increasing  educa- 
tional vision,  and  let  us  add,  through  the  leadership  of  a  force 
of  consecrated  educators.  "Let  education  become  dynamic,  let  it 
thrill  with  a  vision  of  becoming  the  chariot  horses  and  the  chariot 
in  which  society  shall  urge  itself  forward  to  a  better  day,  and 
men  and  women  of  first  rank  will  arise  and  consecrate  themselves 
to  making  the  vision  full  reality.  Without  that  vision  'educational 
measurements,'  movements  to  increase  'school  efficiency,'  reforms 
of  curricula,  'child  study,'  are  but  the  clattering  of  machinery 
grinding  chaff;  with  it  they  become  the  tools  for  generating  the 
self-criticism  and  creative  energies  essential  to  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing an  environment  in  which  Social  Man  can  flourish  and  rise 
higher  and  higher  above  Man  the  Clod."^ 

This  article  is  not  intended  as  a  book  review.  If  it  were,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  more  attention  to  the  author's  detailed 

1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  621. 
1  Theories  of  Social  Progress,  p.  634. 
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exposition  and  criticism  of  many  historic  theories  of  progress. 
We  are  interested  rather  in  the  educational  significance  of  Pro- 
fessor Todd's  sociology.  Certain  concepts  and  theses  have  stood 
out  as  important  for  us.  The  argument  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows.  We  are  interested  in  social  progress  and  in  how 
to  be  progressive.  We  find  progress  to  be  a  complex  of  many 
factors,  material,  intellectual  and  moral,  all  centering  about  human 
well  being  as  their  aim.  As  a  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  any 
social  problem  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  true  conception  of  human 
nature.  On  it  the  character  of  any  reform  depends.  Fortunately 
human  nature  is  plastic  and  adaptable.  It  is  rich  in  variety  and 
possibility.  Which  of  the  many  possible  'selves'  will  become 
habitually  dominant?  We  found  the  'self  to  be  largely  a  social 
product,  a  reaction  to  stimulation  from  the  social  environment. 
Wholesome  human  character  can  therefore  be  developed  by  pro- 
viding the  right  kind  of  social  environment.  Social  progress  re- 
quires a  type  of  personality  whose  dominant  interest  centers  in 
the  social  service  ideal,  a  type  which  is  contributive  and  not 
exploitative  nor  merely  adaptive.  Only  an  adequate  system 
of  social  education  can  produce  a  citizenry  of  the  contributive 
type.  Social  education  is  therefore  the  fundamental  method  of 
progress. 


Possibilities  of  Positive  Suggestion 

Gaeby  C.  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Head  Department  Psyohol,ogy, 
Cleveland  School,  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1'""""""° '"""POSSIBILITIES  of  positive  suggestion  in  education 

I      ^^^       I    are  far  from  being  realized.     What  can  be  done  in, 

ij^  I  this  respect  is  illustrated  by  certain  concrete  pro- 
I  grams  recently  developed  by  big  industries  which 
^jiiitiinitiiaiitiiiiiiiiit^  aim  at  cultivation  of  a  wholesome  morale  among 
I  I    the  workers  of  these  industries,  and  by  certain  kinds 

i  I    of  posters   for   campaigns   in  raising   community 

welfare  funds. 

!A.t  the  opening  of  the  annual  campaign  last  fall  for  the  com- 
mimity  welfare  fund  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  when  all  welfare 
organizations  pooled  their  efforts  and  their  fimds  received,  the 
leading  poster  which  appeared,  and  which  soon  was  displayed 
everywhere,  surprised  the  writer  at  first  because  it  was  an  attrac- 
tive picture.  It  gave  no  suggestion  of  suffering.  Instead,  it  was 
the  picture  of  a  well  cared-for,  happy-looking  child  in  his  nighties, 
standing  in  his  bed  in  a  playful  posture,  dangling  his  doll.  In 
contrast  is  the  weaker  but  negative  suggestion,  "Suppose  !N'obody 
Cared,"  which  is  the  title  of  the  poster.  The  story  goes  that  the 
artist  painted  that  poster  from  an  actual  friendless  child,  whom, 
for  the  occasion,  he  had  well  dressed  and  in  such  a  happy  attitude 
as  any  prospective  giver  would  want  his  or  her  child,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  their  friends,  to  be.  Undoubtedly  the  picture  had  the 
desired  effect,  if  numerous  descriptions  of  the  experiences  of  those 
who  saw  the  picture  have  a  meaning.  Presumably,  the  giver 
could  picture,  by  help  of  this  poster,  the  happiness  that  his  gift 
would  help  to  bring  to  many  a  child,  and  thus  increase  his  happi- 
ness in  giving,  as  well  as  the  size  of  his  gift. 

Another  artist,  Garrit  A.  Benneker,  with  the  vision  of  the 
power  of  the  positive  suggestion,  has  demonstrated  this  same  lesson 
among  the  workingmen  of  a  large  industry.     He  conducts  the  first 
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and  only  art  studio  of  its  kind  in  America  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  He  interprets  for  the  workingmen  of  that  industry  the 
loftier  life  ideals  and  the  best  principles  of  Americanism  by  paint- 
ing portraits  of  actual  workingmen  in  that  industry  who  strongly 
represent  such  ideals.  This  industry,  the  Hydraulic  Steel  Com- 
pany, publishes  a  monthly  magazine  which  it  circulates  free  among 
its  men.  The  obvious  aim  of  this  publication  is  to  promote  good 
feeling  among  all  the  personnel  of  that  industry,  as  well  as  to  help 
each  man  best  to  aspire  to  realize  his  greatest  opportunities  and  to 
be  most  useful  as  an  American  citizen. 

This  maazine  is  unique  in  that  it  deals  chiefly  with  real  men 
and  refers  to  them  by  their  real  names.  On  the  cover  page  of  each 
issue  there  is  reproduced  a  painting  of  an  actual  workman  of  that 
factory.  Mr.  Benneker  helps  the  men  of  this  industry  interpret 
this  picture.  He  writes  on  the  inside  cover  page  of  each  issue 
about  the  man  whose  picture  he  has  painted,  and  he  draws  from 
this  man's  service  forceful  lessons  on  lofty  ideals  and  Americanism. 
For  example,  on  the  cover  page  of  October,  1920,  is  a  reproduc- 
tion from  the  painting  entitled,  "Steve  Rigo — Galvanized  Amer- 
ican." On  the  inner  side  of  this  cover  the  artist  writes  a  page  on 
the  subject,  "Steve  Rigo — Galvanized  American": 

"From  the  fields  of  N'orthem  Minnesota  men  take  clay  in  form 
of  red  iron  ore;  men  load  it  into  freight  cars,  into  steel  hulls  of 
Great  Lake  freighters;  men  build  and  operate  these  trains  and 
ships ;  men  unload  them. 

"From  Pennsylvania  and  from  our  own  State  of  Ohio,  men  mine 
more  clay  in  the  form  of  black  coal  and  gray-white  limestone  and 
dolmite ;  men  bore  the  rock  for  oil  and  gas,  with  which  men  melt 
up  these  several  forms  of  clay  into  liquid  iron ;  men  refine  it  into 
steel ;  men  form  it  into  all  kinds  of  useful  articles  for  men ;  among 
them,  rims  at  our  Welding  Plant. 

"Men  dip  these  rims  into  troughs  containing  another  form  of 
clay — liquid  zinc — from  which  they  come  forth  galvanized — ^pro- 
tected against  rust  and  decay.  It  is  here  you  will  see  Steve  Rigo, 
galvanizing  rims." 
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Then,  referring  to  the  many  "oppressed  hearts  and  souls  in  for- 
eign lands,  waiting — waiting  only  for  a  chance  to  share  in  this 
new  land"  of  liberty  and  opportunity,  he  continues : 

''When  they  come  to  our  shores — as  clay  to  the  refining  furnace, 
they  too,  are  going  to  stand  by  and  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
that  liberty  and  opportunity, — they  too  are  going  to  put  on  that 
protecting  coat  of  American  citizenship  and  become  Galvanized 
Americans  like  Steve. 

"Steve  came  to  America  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  six  children, 
all  American  born,  who  are  soon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement and  preservation  of  American  liberty.  Steve  is  not  going 
back  to  rust  in  the  field  from  which  he  came.  'ITo,'  says  Steve, 
'America — ^My  Country.'  " 

Isn't  this  real  Americanization? 

The  cover  page  of  the  September  issue  of  the  same  magazine 
gives  a  reproduced  painting  of  "Homer  White — Constructive 
Radical."  On  the  inside  cover  page  Mr.  Benneker  the  artist  says, 
among  other  things: 

"I^ow  there  are  two  kinds  of  Radicals.  One  kind  believes  in 
bringing  about  their  changes  by  tearing  down,  destroying  every- 
thing that  exists.  They  never  stop  to  reason  that  as  a  man's 
family  grows  he  does  not  tear  down  the  little  old  house  over  his 
head  before  he  has  built  a  new  and  larger  house  to  move  into. 

"The  other  kind  of  radicals  believe  in  building  anew  first  be- 
fore they  discard  the  old,  and  these  are  Constructive  Radicals. 

"Our  whole  Hydraulic  Organization,  from  workmen  in  the  plant 
to  president  and  officers  in  management,  is  made  up  of  Construc- 
tive Radicals  .  .  .  and  such  a  Constructive  Radical  is  Homer 
White  at  the  Canton  Plant. 

"Homer  is  a  heater.  He  wears  a  stubbed  beard  to  protect  his 
face  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnaces  he  tends.  Yes, — ^he 
looks  like  a  radical,  but  look  into  his  sincere  eyes  and  you  will 
find  he  is  a  constructive  radical,  the  kind  that  makes  him  a  leader 
of  men,  because  he  has  their  confidence  and  respect." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  paintings  are  of  real  men 
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with  real  names ;  that  these  names  are  beneath  the  paintings,  and 
that  they  each  have  become  the  subject  of  a  page  of  real  lessons 
on  life  and  Americanism. 

Throughout  the  magazine  is  emphasized  the  really  human 
element.  Instead  of  a  certain  department  being  described,  a  typi- 
cal leader  or  workman  of  that  department  is  represented  in  photo- 
graph, the  title  of  which  is  the  man's  name.  For  example,  on 
one  page  appears  the  picture  of  the  shipping  clerk  at  work,  entitled, 
"Richard  G.  B.  Hockman,"  below  which  appears  this  little  sketch : 
"Mr.  Richard  G.  B.  Hockman,  Hydraulic  Plant  Shipping  Clerk, 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  holding  his  average  of  mistakes  to 
almost  nothing.  He  joined  us  over  three  years  ago,  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  shells  were  shipped  every  day,  and  the 
accuracy  he  displayed  then  has  been  in  evidence  in  every  ship- 
ment since  then. 

"Mr.  Hockman  was  born  in  Holland  .  .  .  He  was  married  in. 
Holland  in  1903,  and  has  five  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was, 
for  a  time,  an  office  boy  with  our  company." 

These  examples  are  all  typical  of  the  general  scheme  of  this 
publication,  to  apply  effectively  the  psychology  of  positive  sugges- 
tion toward  a  definite  constructive  end.  Proof  that  Mr.  Benne- 
ker's  conception  of  art's  service  among  men  succeeds  is  the  broken 
testimony  of  a  young  Croatian  of  that  factory,  who  said  of  Ben- 
neker,  "I  believe  he  paints  God  without  seeing  Him." 

The  writer  knows  no  better  lesson  than  the  one  by  this  artist, 
through  this  big  industry,  to  those  conducting  education  in  what 
commonly  are  known  as  schools. 

Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  tactful  mother,  who,  instead  of 
torturing  the  child  for  his  ills,  leads  him  by  suggestion  to  do  the 
proper  thing,  and  who  saves  him  constantly  from  doing  wrong 
by  calling  his  attention  at  the  proper  time  to  what  will  end  in  a 
desirable  behavior.  The  skillful  teacher,  as  well  as  the  skillful 
parent,  constantly  directs  the  child's  attention  to  specific  conduct 
in  that  child,  or  other  children,  which  deserves  approval.  The 
once  stubborn  child  grows  gradually  to  want  to  do  what  he  had 
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refused  to  do,  wlien  through  suggestion  the  desirable-in-terms-of- 
social  standards  becomes  desirable  to  him.  There  can  be  the 
moving  picture  that  will  stimulate  a  working  wish  to  be  of  service, 
instead  of  one  that  suggests  vulgarity  and  highway  robbery. 

Too  often  the  lesson  in  history  fails  to  emphasize  the  struggles 
and  self-sacrifices  of  the  great  men  and  women  of  our  country. 
Let  service  be  suggested,  rather  than  the  glory  to  the  individual, 
of  fame.  In  the  lessons  on  vocational  guidance,  especially  to 
the  adolescent  of  the  Junior  High  School,  instead  of  everlastingly 
suggesting  the  individual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  working 
in  this  industry  and  that,  let  there  be  a  "cultural,"  a  vocational- 
appreciation-course,  emphasizing  service,  pointing  out  the  indis- 
pensability  of  this  industry  and  that  and  of  this  workman  and 
that  within  an  industry.  Let  every  vocation  be  studied  by  the 
youth,  not  so  much  for  its  monetary  evaluation  as  for  its  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  Who  better  than  the  teacher,  always  a  living 
example  of  self-sacrifice,  can  constantly  suggest  to  the  learner  that 
the  life  worth  while  to  choose  is  the  life  of  service.  Let  children 
study  the  vocations,  too,  with  the  constant  suggestion  that  this 
man  and  that  acts  and  feels  in  a  certain  way  because  of  how  he 
makes  his  living.  Hence,  to  know  how  our  neighbors  work  and 
think  and  feel  will  make  us  understand  them  better  and  enjoy 
their  association.  Such  positive  suggestions  would  inevitably  lead 
toward  a  real,  effectual  democracy.  Let  every  teacher  take  a  lesson 
then  from  the  artist's  new  attractive  service  in  controlling  human 
conduct  by  painting  positive  suggestions. 


Outline  Study  of  Scott's  "Kenilworth" 

(SiE  Walter  Scott,  1771-1832.) 
A.  PEEPAEATORY  WOEK. 

CHARACTEE  OF  "KENILWOETH" :  PLOT  OF  THE 
NOVEL:  ACTOES  IN  THE  STOEY. 

I.  CHAEACTEE  OF  "KENTLWOETH." 

Note  1.  Kenilworth,  published  in  1821,  the  second  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  romances  drawn  from  English  history, 
contains  the  story  of  Amy  Eobsart,  Countess  of  Leices- 
ter, whose  death  would  open  up  to  the  ambition  of  her 
husband.  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
the  crown  of  his  sovereign.  Queen  EUzabeth. 

The  novel  is  historical  in  its  atmosphere  and  setting. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  "Merry  England"  are  rep- 
resented with  absolute  fidelity;  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  central  figure  of  the  novel,  is  lifelike  and 
correct ;  and  the  courtiers  that  surround  her,  the  bril- 
liant and  famous  characters  of  the  period: — ^Burleigh, 
Spenser,  Ealeigh,  the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester — are 
true  to  traditional  type. 

The  novel  takes  its  name  from  Kenilworth  castle,  the 
home  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  w^hich  Elizabeth  gra- 
ciously condescended  to  visit,  and  in  which  she  was 
entertained  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  age. 
(See  Test  Question  ?,1.) 

II.    PLOT  OF  THE  NOVEL. 

Note  2.  The  plot  of  the  novel  centers  in  the  ambition  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  become  King-consort,  and  in 
the  ambition  of  his  follower,  Eichard  Varney,  to  rise 
to  political  power  with  his  patron.  The  chief  factors 
in  the  execution  of  the  plot  are:  (1)  the  necessity  of 
concealing  Leicester's  marriage;  (2)  Varney's  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  death  of  Amy  Eobsart,  Leicester's 
wife.  This  plot  is  complicated  by  (1)  the  continual 
struggle  between  Leicester's  ambition  and  his  sense  of 
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justice;  (2)  the  unselfish  devotion  of  Tressilian  to  Amy, 
Countess  of  Leicester. 

III.    ACTOKS  IN  THE  STOEY. 

1.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England. 

Note  3.  In  his  introduction  to  Kenilworth,  Scott  says : 
"I  have  endeavored  to  describe  Elizabeth  as  at  once  a 
high-minded  sovereign,  and  a  female  of  passionate  feel- 
ings, hesitating  betwixt  the  sense  of  her  rank  and  the 
duty  she  owed  her  subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  her  attachment  to  a  nobleman,  who,  in  exter- 
nal qualifications,  at  least,  amply  merited  her  favor." 

2.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  an  English  courtier,  politician, 

and  general. 

3.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  an  English  courtier ;  later  an  officer, 

colonizer,  and  historian. 

4.  Sir  Nicholas  Blount,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Earl  of 

Sussex. 

5.  Sir  Eichard  Varney,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Earl  of 

Leicester. 

6.  Amy  Eobsart,  the  unacknowledged  wife  of  the  Earl  of 

Leicester. 

7.  Giles  Gosling,  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  Inn  at  Cumnor. 

8.  Edmund  Tressilian,  the  betrothed  of  Amy  Eobsart  before 

she  became  Countess  of  Leicester. 

9.  Anthony  Foster,  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Cum- 

nor Place. 

10.  Michael  Lambourne,  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

11.  Alasco,  Dr.  Demetrius  Doboodie,  an  old  astrologer. 

12.  Dickie  Sludge,  the  dwarf  of  Whitehorse  Vale. 

13.  Wayland  Smith,  blacksmith  in  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse. 

Afterwards  disguised  as  a  peddler  at  Cumnor  Place. 
Note  4.     The  legend  of  Wayland,  the  most  skillful  of  smiths, 
is  used  with  effect  by  Scott  in  Kenilworth.     (See  Note 
14.) 
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B.     FIEST  EEADING. 

W 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  NAERATIVE  AND  STUDY  OP 
THE  TEXT. 

I.     Outline  of  the  Narrative  :   Study  of  the  Text. 

Hote  5.     The  chapters  designated  in  the  headings  should  be 
read  aloud  in  class. 
1.    Chapters  1  and  2.     An  Evening  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn. 

a.  Time  and  place  of  action. 

Vote  6.  The  Black  Bear  Inn  was  at  Cumnor,  a  village  a  few 
miles  from  Oxford,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  south  midland 
county  of  England.     The  scene  opens  in  1575. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  novel  fix  the  date  of 
the  story,  surround  the  reader  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  time,  introduce  him  to  one  of  the  chief  characters 
of  the  story,  and  hint  at  the  plot  of  the  novel. 

b.  Description  of  the  inn;  the  landlord;  the  guests. 

c.  The  episode  of  Michael  Lambourne. 

d.  Master  Goldthred's  story  of   Cumnor  Place  and  its 

mysterious  occupant. 

e.  The  silent  guest. 

(1)  At  what  point  does  he  join  in  the  conversation? 

(2)  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  his  action? 

(3)  The  wager. 

Suggestion  1.  Enumerate  the  characters  appearing  in  these 
chapters.  Describe  the  appearance  of  Lambourne,  the 
landlord,  Tressilian.  What  do  you  learn  from  these 
chapters  of  inns,  innkeepers,  the  dress  of  the  period, 
language,  geography,  wars,  education,  religion,  classes 
of  society?  Notice  the  mercer's  description  of  a  gen- 
tlewoman's dress.  Collect  the  expletives  used  during 
the  conversation  at  the  inn.  Explain,  /  will  do  my 
devoir.  1  am  not  come  from  the  fields  of  Mars  to  dis- 
credit myself  among  the  followers  of  Minerva. 
"Note  6.  The  Low  Countries,  Holland  and  Belgium;  Grave 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Count  of  Nassau,  who 
expelled  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands ;  Eldorado, 
the  northern  part  of  South  America ;  Talie  no  snuff,  etc., 
.*'  Do  not  become  angry;    Cross,  a  piece  of  money,  named 

from  the  cross  which  was  usually  placed  on  the  reverse 
of  old  English  coins;  St.  MichaeVs  Mount,  a  pyramidal 
rock  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall;  Precisian,  a  Puritan; 
St.  Julian,  patron  saint  of  hospitality. 
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Note  7.  In  chapter  three,  Lambourne  and  Tressilian  fulfill 
the  conditions  of  the  wager  and  visit  Anthony  Foster 
at  Cumnor  Hall. 

Notice  the  character  sketch  of  Anthony  Foster. 

2.  Chapter  4.     Cumnor  Hall. 

a.  Conversation  between  Anthony  and  Michael;  conver- 

sation interrupted. 

b.  Amy  Eobsart  and  Tressilian  meet  and  recognize  each 

other. 
(1)  Eelations  between  Tressilian  and  Amy. 
(3)  Tressilian's    message    from    Sir    Hugh;    Amy's 

answer, 
(3)  Tressilian's  appeal. 
Note  8.  Tressilian  thinks  that  Amy,  the  unacknowledged 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  has  been  abducted  from 
her  father's  house  by  Kichard  Varney,  Leicester's  master 
of  the  horse.  Tressilian  does  not  associate  Leicester 
with  Amy  in  any  way. 

c.  Tressilian  and  Varney  meet. 

(1)  They  fight;    Tressilian  is  victor;    Michael  Lam- 
bourne rescues  Varney. 

(2)  Varney  hires  Michael  to  follow  Tressilian  and 
spy  upon  him. 

Suggestion  2.  How  much  of  Amy  Eobsart's  story  do  you 
learn  from  this  chapter?  Collect  the  proverbial  expres- 
sions as  you  read.  Explain  The  Black  Bear  growls 
for  us.  Notice  that  the  speech  of  the  period  is  charac- 
terized by  the  lavish  use  of  bold  similes  and  metaphors. 
These  images  are  an  interesting  study,  for  they  furnish 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  beliefs  of  the  time. 

Note  9.  Gutter,  ruflBan;  fox,  the  old  English  broadsword; 
Broad-piece,  an  English  coin.     Noble  (See  Note  36). 

Note  10.  Chapter  five  shows  the  reader  that  Tressilian  is 
mistaken,  and  that  Leicester,  not  Varney,  is  Amy's 
husband.  The  chapter  explains  the  position  of  Tres- 
silian and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  him. 
The  author  impresses  upon  the  reader  the  necessity, 
from  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  point  of  view,  of  keeping 
the  marriage  secret. 

Chapter  six  contains  an  interesting  description  of  the 
house  furnishings  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

3.  Chapter  7.    The  Earl  of  Leicester. 

a.    Amy  urges  Leicester  to  give  her  her  rightful  place  as 
the  wife  of  England's  noblest  earl. 
(1)  Leicester  replies:  "To  declare  my  marriage  were 
to  be  the  artificer  of  my  own  ruin." 
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b.  Leicester  contemplates  the  possibility  of  leaving  the 

court  and  retiring  to  one  of  his  castles. 
(1)  Varney  persuades  him  that  such  a  course  would 
be  folly, 
(a)   Varney's  arguments;  his  motive. 

c.  Tressilian  escapes  unnoticed  from  the  Black  Bear  Inn. 

d.  Varney  engages  Michael  for  court  service:   Michael's 

terms. 

e.  At  Woodstock. 

Note  11.  Woodstock  is  a  town  in  Oxfordshire,  eight  miles 
northwest  of  Oxford.  The  castle  w^as  a  royal  residence. 
It  was  torn  down  in  1723  and  Blenheim  erected  on  the 
site.  Master  of  the  horse,  the  third  great  officer  in  the 
British  court.  He  has  the  management  of  all  the  royal 
stables,  with  authority  over  all  the  equerries  and  pages, 
coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  etc.  In  state  cavalcades 
he  rides  next  to  the  sovereign. 

(1)  The  scene  at  Woodstock;  the  petition  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

(a)  Leicester  delivers  the  Queen's  message  to  the 
people. 

Suggestion  3.  Explain,  Gold  pieces  of  Philip  and  Mary; 
The  bear  brooks  no  one  to  cross  his  awful  path;  Staple 
for  wool.  What  part  does  Janet  Foster  play  in  this 
chapter?  Describe  Leicester's  attire  and  the  various 
orders  which  he  wears.  What  were  the  duties  of  a 
chamberlain?  of  a  master  of  horse?  How  does  Varney 
describe  Leicester's  position  at  court?  When  Scott 
says,  "The  scene  which  it  (Woodstock)  presents  at  the 
present  day,'.'  what  date  has  he  in  mind?  Describe  the 
Woodstock  of  Elizabeth's  day.  Under  w^hat  circum- 
stances are  you  made  aware  of  the  rivalry  between  the 
earls  of  Susses  and  of  Leicester? 

Note  12.  The  Leicester  cognizance  was  the  device  of  the 
bear  and  the  ragged  stafE;  Staple,  an  exclusive  market 
for  any  commodity ;   Cymar,  a  loose  robe. 

Note  13.  In  chapter  eight,  Tressilian  tells  the  landlord 
the  story  of  himself  and  Amy  Robsart,  and  explains 
Varney's  share  in  the  affair  as  he  understands  it.  He 
expresses  his  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  or  to  the  Queen  to  secure  the  release  of  Amy, 
of  whose  real  position  he  is,  of  course,  ignorant.  Tres- 
silian bids  the  landlord  keep  watch  on  the  occupants 
of  Cumnor  Place.  "And  be  pleased,"  says  Tressilian,  "to 
communicate  these  tidings  in  writing  to  such  person 
and  to  no  other,  who  shall  bring  you  this  ring  as  a 
special  token."  Tressilian  then  leaves  the  inn  secretly 
and  journeys  without  adventure    (Chapter  nine)    until 
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his  horse  loses  a  shoe  in  the  Vale  of  Whitehorse.  He 
asks  for  a  smith,  „and  Dickie  Sludge  is  sent  to  show 
him  the  way  to  the  abode  of  Wayland  Smith,  who,  the 
villagers  believe,  is  in  league  with  the  spirits  of  evil. 
Note  14.  In  English  folk  lore,  Wayland  Smith  is  an  invis- 
ible blacksmith  who  once  dwelt  at  an  old  stone  monu- 
ment near  Ashdown  in  Berkshire.  If  a  horse  had  once 
cast  a  shoe,  it  was  only  necessary  to  lead  him  thither, 
place  a'  piece  of  money  on  the  stone,  and  retire  for 
a  while.  Upon  returning,  the  money  was  gone  and  the 
horse  shod. 

4.  Chapter  10.     Wayland  Smith. 

a.  The  forge  door ;  Dickie's  instructions.     (See  Note  14.) 

(1)  Eej^eat  the  conversation  between  Tressilian  and 

Dickie. 

(2)  Describe  all  the  action  connected  with  shoeing  the 
horse. 

b.  The  smith  and  Tressilian. 

(1)   How  does  Tressilian  justify  his  action? 
(a)   The  smithy. 
Suggestion  4.     Write  a  careful  description  of  Richard  Sludge. 
Note   15.     Mopping  and  mowing,  making  grimaces;    Ousels 
the  blackbird;    Galliard,  a  quick,  lively  dance  introduced 
into  England  about  1541 ;     Cut   boon  whids,  give  good 
w^ords. 

In  chapters  eleven,  twelve  and  thirteen,  Wayland 
Smith  tells  the  story  of  his  life  to  Tressilian,  who  pro- 
poses that  the  smith  shall  go  along  with  him  as  guide 
and  companion  on  his  journey  to  Lidcote  Hall.  Dickie, 
left  behind,  blows  up  the  forge.  The  travellers  reach 
Lidcote  Hall,  on  the  frontiers  of  Devonshire,  and  Tres- 
silian tells  Sir  Hugh  Eobsart  the  result  of  his  interview 
vpith  Amy.  Wayland  gives  Sir  Hugh  a  healing  medi- 
cine, and,  as  a  serving  man,  accompanies  Tressilian  to 
^  Say's  Court,  the  abode  of  the  Earl   of   Sussex,  where 

the  Earl  lies  ill  of  '/,  mysterious  malady.  Wayland 
declares  that  the  illness  from  which  Sussex  is  suffering 
is  due  to  a  semi-poison  known  as  the  manna  of  St. 
Nicholas,  for  which  he  knows  the  antidote. 

5.  Chapter  14.    The  Earl  of  Sussex. 

a.  The  rival  nobles. 

(1)  Place  of  each  in  the  Queen's  regard. 

(2)  Descent,  character,  and  personality  of  each. 

(3)  Suspicions  aroused  by  the  illness  of  Sussex. 

b.  The  Earl  of  Sussex  is  persuaded  to  take  Wayland 

Smith's  drug. 
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(1)  The  conditions. 

c.    The  two  Gentlemen-in- waiting:  description  and  names. 
Note  16.     Another  dear  friend  of  thy  name,  Edmund  Spen- 
ser,  the   poet,  who  was   a  court   favorite   of   the   day. 
What  connection  has  Raleigh  with  American  his-^^ry? 

6.  Chapter  15.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

a.  Queen  Elizabeth  sends  the  court  physician  to  Sussex 

as  a  mark  of  special  favor. 

(1)  Ealeigh  refuses  him  admittance. 

(a)  His  reasons. 

(b)  Consternation  aroused  by  Ealeigh's  rashness. 

(2)  Sussex,    restored   to    health,    sends    Blount   and 
Ealeigh  to  the  Queen  with  apologies, 

b.  Queen  Elizabeth's  progress  towards  the  royal  barg,>. 

(1)  The  episode  of  Ealeigh  and  his  cloak. 

(a)  Elizabeth  summons  Ealeigh  into  her  presence. 

(b)  Eeward  craved  by  Ealeigh. 

(2)  Ealeigh    averts    the    Queen's    displeasure    froiii 

Sussex. 

(a)   Termination  of  the  interview. 

(3)  The  Queen  decides  to  surprise  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
with  a  visit, 

(a)  The  Queen  is  displeased  with  her  reception  at 
Say's  Court. 
Suggestion  5.  From  chapter  fifteen,  what  do  you  learn  of 
Ealeigh's  disposition  and  ambitions?  of  Elizabeth's  dis- 
position and  appearance?  How  did  Ealeigh  interpret 
to  the  Queen  the  message  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex?  De- 
scribe the  attempt  made  by  Ealeigh  to  prepare  Sussex 
for  the  Queen's  visit.  How  was  this  attempt  foiled? 
From  Ealeigh's  soliloquy,  what  do  you  learn  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time?  Draw  the  contrast 
between  the  personal  appearance  of  Sussex  and  that 
of  Leicester. 

7.  Chapter  16.    The  Queen's  Audience  at  Grreenwich. 
a.    Elizabeth  summons  the  rival  noblemen  to  court. 

(1)  Preparations  for  the  event. 

(a)  Sussex  has  for  retinue  Blount  and  Ealeigh. 

(b)  Leicester  has  Varney  for  his  sole  attendant. 

(2)  The  Queen's  apprehensions. 

(3)  The  rival  earls  enter  the  courtyard  without  greet- 
ing. 
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(a)  Leicester's  state  of  mind;  his  attitude  towards 
Ealeigh. 

(b)  Sussex  summarizes  the  situation. 

(4)  Sussex  and  Leicester  enter  the  audience  room. 

(a)  Ealeigh  is  allowed  to  enter,  but  Varney  and 
Blount  are  stopped  by  the  usher. 

(b)  Leicester's  threat;  Bowyer's  complaint. 

(c)  Elizabeth  rebukes  Leicester;  Leicester's  ac- 
tion— its  effect  upon  the  Queen. 

(d)  Elizabeth  rebukes  Sussex. 

(e)  The  Queen  commands  the  earls  to  join  hands 
and  forget  their  idle  animosities. 

(f )  The  earls  hesitate;  but,  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment in  the  Tower,  they  consider  It 
politic  to  pretend  a  reconciliation. 

(5)  The  Queen  takes  up  the  matter  of  Tressilian's 
"supplication,"  which  accuses  Varney  of  seduc- 
tion. 

(a)  Varney,  with  ready  wit  and  with  a  courtier's 
tact,  adroitly  flatters  the  Queen  and  extri- 
cates himself  and  Leicester  from  their  des- 
perate situation.  He  tells  the  Queen  that 
Amy  is  his  wife. 

(b)  The  Queen  assures  Leicester  that  he  still  is 
the  grace  of  her  court  and  the  support  of 
her  throne. 

(c)  The  Queen  commands  the  attendance  of  Amy 
Eobsart  at  Kenilworth. 

Suggestion  6.  Describe  the  entire  scene  as  it  affects  the 
Queen,  Leicester,  Sussex,  Tressilian,  Ealeigh.  What  was 
the  effect  of  this  scene  upon  the  people  in  the  audience- 
chamber?  What  answer  did  Varney  make  to  the  Queen's 
question,  "What  hath  the  Earl  to  do  with  this  guilty 
intrigue  of  thine?"  Give  the  meaning  of  the  word 
audience  as  it  is  used  in  this  chapter.  Eepeat  the 
author's  characterization  of  Elizabeth  at  the  close  of 
the  chapter.  Under  what  circumstances  is  Shakespeare 
mentioned?  What  metaphor  does  Elizabeth  use  to  com- 
fort Tressilian  for  the  loss  of  his  betrothed?  Interpret 
the  sentence,  He  that  would  climb  the  eaglets  nest,  my 
lord,  cares  not  who  are  catching  linnets  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipice.  From  chapter  seventeen,  read  in  class 
from  the  paragn'aph  which  begins,  "My  lords,"  to  the 
line,  "Wherever  the  tide  might  waft  it."  What  names 
famous  in  literature  appear  in  this  chapter?    In  what 
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manner  is  Raleigh's  position  strengthened  by  the  events 
recorded  in  chapter  seventeen?  Notice  Blount's  words 
to  Raleigh.  What  disposition  is  made  of  Wayland 
Smith  at  this  point  in  the  story? 
Note  17.  Chapter  eighteen  touches  upon  the  belief  in  astrol- 
ogy prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Alasco,  the 
astrologer,  reads  to  Leicester  the  horoscope  which  he 
has  cast  for  him  (with  the  aid  of  Varney).  Varney 
sends  Alasco,  under  the  guidance  of  Michael  Lambourne, 
to  Cumnor  to  prepare  there  the  manna  of  Saint  Nicholas 
(see  Note  15).  This  drug  will  prevent  Amy  from  at- 
tending the  ceremonies   at  Kenilworth. 

In  chapters  nineteen  and  twenty,  Wayland  Smith,  in 
the   guise  of   a   peddler,   brings   Tressilian's  ring    (See 
Note  13)  to  the  landlord  of  the  Cumnor  inn;  and,  with 
the  landlord's  aid,  obtains  an  interview  with  Amy  and 
Janet.     He  wins  the  confidence  of  Janet,  warns  her  of 
the  astrologer,  and  persuades  Amy  to  buy  from  his  pack 
the    drug   which    is    an    antidote    for   the    poison    that 
Alasco  is  preparing. 
8.    Chapter  21.     The  Most  Unhappy   Man  in  the   Whole 
Eealm. 
a.    Leicester    advances    steadily    in    the    Queen's    favor; 
Elizabeth  intends,  apparently,  to  associate  him  by 
matrimony  into  her  sovereign  power. 

(1)  Simile  used  to  describe  Leicester's  position. 

(2)  Discussion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  character. 

(3)  Consequences  should  the  Queen  learn  that  Leices- 
ter is  already  married. 

(4)  Amy's  summons  to  Kenilworth  an  inextricable 
difficulty, 

(a)  Varney's  plans  and  Leicester's  objections. 

(b)  The  plan  agreed  upon  is  that  Amy,  for  rea- 
sons of  political  necessity,  shall  appear  at 
Kenilworth  as  Varney's  wife.  Leicester 
writes  to  his  wife  a  letter  urging  her  to 
accede  to  the  plan. 

Note  18.  The  climax  of  the  novel  occurs  at  this  point.  The 
moment  when  Varney  sets  out  for  Cumnor  with  the 
letter,  marks,  as  the  astrologers  have  predicted,  the 
very  crisis  of  Leicester's  fate. 

Chapters  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  reveal  the 
character  and  disposition  of  Amy  Robsart,  as  she  scorn- 
fully refuses  to  grant  her  husband's  request.  Janet 
discovers  that  Varney,  aided  by  her  father,  is  trying 
to  poison  Amy,  and  assists  her  to  escape  with  the  aid 
of  the  peddler. 

Throughout  these  scenes,  Amy  fails  to  appeal  to  the 
reader's  sympathy  because  of  her  unreasoning  childish- 
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ness.  Scott,  never  happy  in  his  delineation  of  feminine 
character,  is  particularly  unfortunate  here ;  for  the 
reader,  against  his  will,  finds  himself  sympathizing 
with  Leicester  and  his  ambitions. 
Suggestion  7.  Why  does  the  poison,  prepared  by  Alasco  and 
administered  by  Varney,  fail  of  its  effect? 
9.    Chapter  24.    On  the  Eoad  from  Cumnor  to  Kenilworth. 

a.  With  only  one  horse,  Wayland  Smith  in  the  garb  of 

a  peddler  and  Amy  Eobsart  dressed  as  a  serving 
maid  set  out  for  Kenilworth.  The  need  of  another 
horse  is  imperative. 

b.  By  his  shrewdness  the  peddler  procures  the  horse  in- 

tended for  the  mercer's  wedding  journey. 

(1)  Eeproduce  the  conversation  with  the  farmer's  boy. 

(2)  The  mercer  comes  up  and  demands  his  horse; 
Wayland's  action. 

c.  At  Donnington,  the  horse  is  returned  to  the  mercer. 

(1)  Change  of  apparel. 

(2)  Wayland  plans  to  join  a  party  of  mummers  which 
has  just  left  Donnington  for  Kenilworth. 

(a)  Varney  and  Michael  Lambourne  choose  the 
same  road  as  the  fugitives. 

(b)  Wayland  and  his  charge  succeed  in  over- 
taking the  revellers  and  quietly  attach  them- 
selves to  the  group. 

(c)  Varney  urges  the  revellers  to  make  more 
haste;  inquires  about  the  two  who  have  just 
joined  the  party. 

(d)  Dickie  Sludge,  having  recognized  Wayland, 
cames  to  the  rescue;  Varney  rides  on. 

(e)  Wayland  and  the  countess  stop  at  an  inn  just 
out  of  Warwick. 

Suggestion  8.  How  does  the  conversation  with  the  farmer's 
boy  differ  from  the  other  dialogues  of  the  story?  Iden- 
tify the  man  who  answered  in  Latin?  How  was  Dickie 
dressed?  Where  have  we  met  these  two  before?  What 
information  did  Dickie  give  to  Varney? 

Note  19.  Start-ups,  a  sort  of  rustic  boot  with  high  tops; 
Hue  and  cry,  a  phrase  used  to  describe  a  body  of  per- 
sons joining  in  pursuit  of  a  suspected  thief ;  Haro,  the 
cry  used  to  summon  the  Hue  and  Cry;  Gull,  a  fool; 
King  Cambyses^  vein,  Cambyses  was  a  pompous,  ranting 
character  in  a  sixteenth  century  play ;  A  Roland  for  an 
Oliver — a  blow  for  a  blow,  tit  for  tat.  Eoland  and 
Oliver  were  two  of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  and 
their  prowess  and  exploits  were  exactly  the  same.    The 
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two  met  in  single  combat  and  fought  for  five  days,  but 
neither  gained  the  advantage.  Provant  rapier,  of  infe- 
rior quality. 
Note  20.  In  chapter  twenty-five,  the  journey  to  Kenilworth 
is  continued  without  incident.  The  chapter  contains  a 
description  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  given  to  Leicester  by 
Elizabeth  and  destroyed  by  Cromwell. 

10.    At  Kenilworth  Castle. 

a.  Time  and  place  of  action. 

b.  Chapter  26.    Waylaiid  and  Amy  reach  Kenilworth. 

(1)  The  tower  guards. 

(a)  The  warder;  his  attire;  his  manner;  Dickie 
comes  again  to  the  rescue ;  nature  of  his  ser- 
vice to  the  warder  and  to  Wayland. 

(b)  The  warder  admits  Wavland  and  his  com- 
panion. 

(2)  Plan  of  the  castle. 

(3)  Amy  is  lodged  in  Mervyn's  tower. 

(a)  Amy  writes  a  letter  to  Leicester  and  gives  it 
to  Wayland  to  deliver  in  person. 

(b)  Wayland  decides  to  put  the  whole  affair  into 
the  hands  of  Tressilian. 

Note  21.  Heptarchy,  the  Seven  Kingdoms  of  Saxon  England. 
Afrite,  a  demon,  the  symbol  of  whatever  is  terrible  and 
monstrous ;  Colbrarn?  and  Ascapart,  two  enormous  giants 
in  English  fiction.  The  latter  was  th\i-*,y  feet  high  and 
the  space  between  his  eyes  was  twelve  inches ;  Chopin^ 
a  high-heeled  shoe. 

In  chapters,  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  and  twenty- 
nine,  Tressiliah  enters  the  tower  chamber  which  has 
been  assigned  to  him,  and  finds  Amy  Kobsart  there. 
He  wishes  to  present  Amy's  case  to  the  Queen  as  soon 
as  she  arrives  at  Kenilworth,  but  Amy  begs  for  twenty- 
four  hours  delay  before  he  puts  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion. Lambourne  appears  on  the  scene  throughout 
these  chapters,  gleaning  information  with  which  to 
complicate  naatters  later. 

c.  Chapter  30.     Queen   Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth:    the 

Gallery-Tower. 

Note  22.  The  chapter  opens  with  an  interesting  Conversa- 
tion between  Blount  and  Raleigh,  the  correctly  attired 
courtiers,  and  the  dusty,  travel-stained  Tressilian.  The 
scene  puts  the  reader  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  Elizabethan  era :  its  dress,  amusements,  court  cere- 
monies, mode  of  speech  and  thought,  etc.  Ealeigh  is 
the  most   satisfying  character   in  the   novel,  the   only 
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light-hearted,  care-free  personage  in  the  story,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Dickie  Sludge. 

(1)   Scene  at  the  entrance  tower:  date. 

;  (a)  In  what  metaphor  does  Ealeigh  give  voice  to 

;  his  ambition? 

(b)  Blount's  warning. 

(c)  The  welcome;  the  cavalcade;  the  Queen  and 
retinue. 

(d)  Word  picture  of  Leicester  on  his  black  steed. 

(e)  The  gigantic  warder,  prompted  by  Dickie,  de- 
livers the  speech  of  welcome. 

(f)  The  water  pageant:  Lambourne's  bujffonery. 
£g)  The  fireworks. 

d.    Chapter  31.    In  the  Hall  of  the  Castle:  The  Presence- 
Chamber. 

(1)  Decorations  of  the  hall. 

(2)  The  Earl  of  Leicester  bids  the  Queen  welcome  and 
asks  permission  to  retire. 

(a)  Blount,  Raleigh,  and  Tressilian  remain  in 
attendance. 

(b)  The  Queen  talks  with  Raleigh,  notices  Tres- 
silian, and  is  reminded  of  his  "supplication"^ 
concerning  the  matter  of  Amy  and  Varney, 

(3)  The  Earl  of  Leicester  reappears:  his  attire. 

^4)  The  Queen  insists  on  taking  up  the  matter  of 
Amy  Robsart. 

(a)  The  attestations  from  the  physician;  Tres- 
silian protests;  Varney's  answers. 

(b)  Tressilian  is  undone  by  his  undue  vehemence 
and  his  careless  observance  of  court  customs. 

(c)  The  Queen  orders  Tressilian  away  from  her 
presence. 

Note  23.  In  chapter  thirty-two,  Queen  Elizabeth  confers 
the  order  of  knighthood  upon  Kaleigh,  Blount,  and 
Varney.  In  the  closing  scene  of  the  chapter,  Varney 
leads  Leicester's  thoughts  towards  the  height  he  might 
reach  were  Amy  removed  from  his  path.  In  chapter 
thirty-three.  Amy  wanders  from  her  chamber  and  finds 
her  way  to  the  Pleasance,  where  she  seats  herself  in 
a  dark  and  remote  corner. 

e.    Chapter  34.    In  the  Pleasance. 

(1)  The  conversation  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of 
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Leicester;  Elizabeth's  answer  to  the  Earl's  impor- 
tunities. 

(2)  Scene  between  the  Queen  and  Amy;  Amy  involves 
Leicester  in  her  complaint  to  the  Queen. 

(3)  The  angry  Queen  summons  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
(a)  Describe  the  tableau. 

^b)  Leicester's  action;  Hunsdoun's  remonstrance 
to  the  Queen. 

(c)  Amy  recovers  herself  and  retracts  her  words. 

(d)  Varney  easily  convinces  the  Queen  that  Amy 
is  insane  and  has  escaped  from  restraint. 

(e)  The  Queen  apologizes  to  Leicester. 

Note  24.  From  this  point  the  book  declines  in  interest,  Is 
carelessly  written,  and  is  of  little  value.  The  rest  of 
the  story  is  developed  by  a  succession  of  most  harrow- 
ing scenes. 

In  chapter  thirty-five,  Leicester  has  an  interview  with 
his  wife,  in  which  she  urges  him  to  make  a  manly  and 
an  honest  confession  to  the  Queen  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. The  appeal  moves  Leicester  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  decides  to  follow  her  advice. 

While  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  deep  in  his  plans  for 
pursuing  this  course,  Vamey,  as  a  last  resort,  says  that 
Amy  is  false  and  loves  Tressilian.  He  offers  what  seems 
to  be  convincing  proofs  of  these  statements.  Varney 
uses  all  his  cunning  and  eloquence  to  convince  Leicester 
that  Amy  must  be  put  out  of  the  way  and  her  husband 
made  king-consort.  Finally,  Leicester  consents  and 
Amy  is  taken  to  Cumnor  Place.  Here  Varney  inveigles 
her  into  a  dark  passage,  under  the  pretence  that  her 
husband  is  waiting  there  for  her.  She  rushes  forward 
to  meet  him  and,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan,  falls 
through  an  opened  trap-door  and  is  killed. 

Meanwhile,  Leicester,  who  had  soon  repented  of  his 
action,  sends  Michael  Lambourne  in  hot  haste  to  coun- 
termand his  orders  and  to  bring  back  his  signet  ring. 
The  earl  himself  seeks  an  encounter  with  Tressilian. 

f.  Chapter  39.     From,  He  had  withdrawn — ^to  the  end. 
(1)  The  interrupted  duel. 

(a)  Dickie  Sludge  brings  Leicester  the  letter 
which  Amy  had  written  when  she  came  to 
the  castle. 

(b)  Purport  of  the  letter;  Wayland's  story; 
Dickie's  confession;  Leicester  realizes  Var- 
ney's  treachery. 

g.  Chapter  40.     The  Confession. 
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(1)  Word  picture  of  the  scene. 

(2)  The  Queen  remains  at  Kenilworth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mortifying  and  taunting  Leicester. 

(a)  Leicester's  train  of  thought  and  consequent 
action. 

(b)  Change  in  the  attitude  of  Queen  and  cour- 
tiers. 

(3)  Tressilian,   Ealeigh,   and   Wayland   set  out  for 
Cumnor  to  rescue  Amy. 

Suggestion  9.    How  does  Elizabeth's  chosen  course  of  pro- 
cedure affect  the  reader's  feelings  towards  Leicester? 
11.    Conclusion. 

a.    Chapter  41.    (Eead  from,  Anthony  Foster  fled — ^to  the 
end. 
(1)  Fate   of    Anthony,   Varney,    Wayland,    Earl   of 
Leicester,  Janet,  Sir  Hugh  Eoosart,  Tressilian, 
Blount,  Dickie  Sludge. 


C.     THIED  EEADING. 

CONSTEUCTION  OF  THE  NOVEL:    LITEEAEY 
EXCELLENCES. 

I,    Construction  of  the  Novel. 

1.  The  Plot.     (See  Note  2.) 

2.  Most  Striking  S».ines. 

a.  Opening  scene  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn. 

b.  The  Earl  and  his  retinue  at  Woodstock. 

c.  Tressilian's  adventure  with  the  smith. 

d.  Scenes  at  Say's  Court. 

e.  Ealeif^h  throws  down  his  cloak  before  tV  Queen. 

f.  The  audience  at  Greenwich  Palace. 

Note  The  royal  residence  at  Greenwich  became,  later, 

the  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  home  for  disabled  seamen. 
In  1865  the  institution  ceased  to  exist  is  an  asylum  and 
became  a  Royal  Naval  College  for  c  acers  who  wished 
to  acquire  naval  service. 
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g.    Tressilian  and  Varney  before  the  Queen, 

-h.    The  escape  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester  and  her  Jour- 
ney to  Kenilworth. 

i.    The  Queen's  arrival  at  Kenilworth;  the  Queen  and 
the  Countess  of  Leicester. 

3.    The  confession. 
3.    The  Setting  of  the  Story. 

a.    Life  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 

(1)  Classes  of  society:  courtier,  landlord,  tenant,  bur- 
gess, churchman,  officers  of  the  court,  etc.  (See 
Test  Question  1.) 

(2)  Court  ceremonies  and  etiquette;  dress. 

(3)  Mode  of  transportation;  food  and  drink. 

(4)  Explorations,  discoveries,  foreign  service,  religion. 

(5)  Amusements;  the  theatre.  (See  Test  Question 
12.) 

(6)  Superstitions ;  literature.   (See  Test  Question  13.) 

(7)  Money. 

Note  26.  Groats,  a  large  silver  coin  (fourpence)  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. ;  the  Nohle,  also  issued  by  Edward  III., 
a  beautiful  coin  current  for  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  ;  the  Angel,  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  so-called 
because  on  the  obverse  is  the  Archangel  Michael  slaying 
the  dragon;  the  Rose  Noble  of  Edward  IV.,  so-called 
because  it  has  a  rose  on  the  ship  which  figures  on  the 
obverse  of  the  Noble. 

11.    Literary  Excellences  of  Kenilworth.    {Quoted.) 

1.  Scott's  novels  have  taught  all  men  this  truth :  that  the 
bygone  ages  of  the  world  were  actually  filled  by  living  men, 
not  by  protocols,  state  papers,  controversies,  and  abstractions 
of  men. — Carlyle. 

2.  The  author  depicts  persons  and  scenes  -with  such  fidelity 
as  to  bring  them  unforgettably  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

3.  Scott's  novels  give  us  an  imagin^ve  view,  not  of  mere 
individuals,  but  of  individuals  as  they  are  affected  by  the 
public  strifes  and  social  divisions  of  the  age.  And  this  it 
is  which  gives  his  books  so  large  an  interest  for  old  and 
young,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  the  world  of  society  and  the 
recluse  alike. 

4.  Scott's  pictures  of  women  remain  something  in  the 
style  of  the  miniatures  of  the  last  age — bright  and  beautiful 
beings  without  any  special  character  in  them.    He  was  daz- 
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zled  by  a  fair  heroine.  He  could  not  take  them  up  into  his 
imagination  as  real  beings,  as  he  did  men.  But  then,  how 
living  are  his  men,  whether  coarse  or  noble! — Hutton. 

5.  All  critics  are  impressed  with  the  healthiness  of  Scott's 
work,  with  its  freedom  from  what  is  morbid  and  debasing. 
His  stories  display  marked  energy  and  movement,  and  but 
little  subtle  analysis  of  feelings  and  motives.  He  aimed  at 
broad  and  striking  effects.  We  do  not  find  much  development 
of  character  in  his  pages.  "His  characters  have  the  brilliance 
and  the  fixity  of  portraits.'' — Halleck's  English  Literature. 

D.     SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK. 
TEST   QUESTIONS:    THEME   SUBJECTS. 

I.    Test  Questions. 

1.  Give  the  significant  facts  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Characterize  "The  Waverley  Novels."  What  is  an  "Historical 
Novel"?  What  place  among  Scott's  novels  does  Kenilworth 
occupy  ?    Why  is  it  often  spoken  of  as  a  non-historical  novel  ? 

2.  In  what  period  in  English  history  is  the  scene  of  Kenil- 
worth laid  ?  Who  is  the  central  figure  ?  What  semi-historical 
personages  are  concerned  in  the  plot?  In  the  development 
of  the  story,  what  personages  famous  in  history  and  in  liter- 
ature are  mentioned? 

3.  What  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  plot  of  the 
novel  has  the  rivalry  of  the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester? 
Which  of  the  courtiers  and  servants  of  the  novel  were  fol- 
lowers of  Sussex  and  which  of  Leicester? 

4.  Relate  briefly  the  story  of  Amy  Robsart,  as  it  is  told 
in  Kenilworth.  Read  the  poem  "Cumnor  Hall"  and  compare 
the  two  stories. 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  Wayland  Smith,  as  he  appears  in 
Kenilworth.  How  much  of  the  old  legend  is  incorporated 
into  this  story? 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  he  appears  in 
the  novel.    Relate  his  later  history. 

7.  Which  of  the  characters  in  the  novel  are  most  interest- 
ing to  you?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8.  Name  the  scenes  of  the  story  which  were  enacted  at 
Cumnor  Place;  at  Woodstock;  at  Whitehorse  Vale;  on  the 
Thames ;  at  Say's  Court ;  at  Kenilworth. 
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9.  Where  was  the  official  royal  residence  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth?  Where  is  it  now?  Describe  Kenilworth 
Castle,  Woodstock,  and  the  Greenwich  Palace  as  they  are 
today. 

10.  What  do  you  find  to  like  and  admire  in  the  Earl  of 
Leicester?  Give  an  account  of  the  duel  between  him  and 
Tressilian. 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  Confession  Scene  and  of  the 
subsequent  action  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Describe  the  scene 
in  which  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred. 

12.  Describe  the  activities  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  What 
was  the  most  popular  amusement  of  the  day?  In  what  con- 
dition was  the  theatre?  Reproduce  the  views  of  the  Earl  of 
Sussex  on  Bear  Baiting  vs.  Play  Acting.  What  was  Shake- 
speare doing  for  the  theatre?    How  were  his  efforts  received? 

13.  What  immortal  literary  works  were  being  written  or 
had  just  been  written  in  1575  ? 

14.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  following 
are  mentioned:  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Laneham,  Blount,  Burleigh. 

15.  Give  the  significance  of  the  nickname  Tony  Fire-the- 
Fagot? 

16.  Enumerate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Leicester's 
decision  to  allow  Varney  to  bring  about  the  death  of  Amy 
Robsart.  Relate  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  change 
his  mind,  and  describe  the  steps  which  he  took  to  recall  his 
commands  and  recover  his  signet  ring. 

17.  Discuss  the  language  of  the  period, — the  use  of  meta- 
phor, the  oaths  and  expletives.  Show  that  the  language  of  the 
common  people  is  drawn  from  their  situation  and  circum- 
stances. 

18.  What  part  does  Dickie  Sludge  play  in  the  story  ?  Janet 
Foster?  Michael  Lamboume?  the  Mercer?  Point  out  the 
few  humorous  scenes  of  the  story. 

19.  Give  an  account  of  the  classes  of  society  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Of  which  of  these  classes  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing a  type:  Anthony  Foster,  Michael  Lamboume,  Earl  of 
Leicester,.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Giles  Gosling,  Alasco,  Erasmus 
Holiday,  Dickie  Sludge,  Hounsden,  Varney,  Tressilian, 
Walter  Raleigh? 

20.  What  does  Kenilworth  tell  you  of  the  dress  of  the 
period?  Describe  the  costume  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  when 
he  welcomes  the  Queen  to  Kenilworth.    Reproduce  the  mer- 
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cer's  description  of  a  gentlewoman's  attire.     Describe  tha 
contents  of  the  peddler's  pack. 

21.  Scott  named  his  novel  "Cumnor  Hall,"  but  the  name 
was  changed  to  "Kenilworth"  by  his  publishers.  Which  do 
you  think  the  more  appropriate  title?    Why? 

22.  Name  the  scenes  of  the  story  described  in  the  chapters 
of  which  the  following  are  the  title  verses: 

Far  in  the  lane  a  lonely  hut  he  found. 

No  tenant  ventured  on  the  unwholesome  ground. 

The  constellations  stand  victorious  o^er  thee. 

And  tell  thee,  "Now's  the  time." 

Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?    Pray,  if  it  he,  give 

it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 
I  am  an  innkeeper  and  Jcnow  my  grounds. 
High-stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

23.  What  use  in  the  development  of  the  story  does  Scott 
make  of  Ealeigh's  line,  Fain  would  I  rise  hut  that  I  fear  to 
fall?  of  Shakespeare's  tribute  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"? 

24.  Enumerate  the  principal  actors  in  the  story,  with  a 
brief  characterization  of  each.  Describe  the  first  appearance 
of  each.    Tell  the  fate  of  each. 

25.  What  facts  has  the  reading  of  Kenilworth  added  to 
youj  store  of  general  information  ? 

II.    Theme  Subjects. 

1.  A   Day  at   Kenilworth   During  the  Visit  of   Queen 

Elizabeth. 

2.  Classes  of  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

3.  The  Wool  Industry. 

4.  Exploration  and  Discoveries  of  the  Age. 

5.  Queen  Elizabeth — A  Character  Sketch. 

6.  The  Women  of  Scott's  Novels. 

7.  The  Earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester  Compared. 

8.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh. 

9.  Great  Names  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 

10.  The  Virginian  Voyage. 

11.  An  Evening  at  the  Black  Bear  Inn. 

12.  Sir  Eichard  Varney— the  Villain  of  the  Story. 

13.  The  Legend  of  Wayland  the  Smith. 

14.  The  Use  of  Imagery  in  Kenilworth. 

15.  Historical  Novels :  Their  Value  in  the  Class-Eoom. 
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Margaeet  Hunt  Hetzel,  Riverside,  California. 

♦"""" """•" ^}UR  calm  outlook  upon  future  life,  our  freedom  from 

I  ^m^  I  an  unwholesome,  narrow  and  fearful  orthodoxy, 
n  ill  our  ability  to  see  the  world  as  a  place  for  enjoyment 
I  I    and  achievement,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  such 

^]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiHiiiiiiiit^  nien  as  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Ste- 

1"  I    venson ;  for  these  men  rose  out  of  the  religious  and 

I    scientific  turmoil  of  Darwinism  to  a  fine,  clean,  phi- 
4>]tiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiirmiiic^    -,  1  f.  1   f   •  .1  11  j>i  -i^)) 

losophy  01  reason  and  laith  and  love  ot  humanity. 

Thus  spoke  Professor  Ackson  of  Princeton  University  to  his 
English  students  at  Berkeley,  not  long  ago,  so  pointing  toward 
the  large  aim  of  instruction  in  English,  In  educational  institu- 
tions, from  the  kindergarten  through  to  the  first  years  of  college, 
we  name  Professor  Ackson's  generalization  character  building,  if 
we  are  teaching  English  vitally.  True,  much  drudgery  in  mere 
scaffolding — grammar,  syntax  and  rhetoric — must  rise,  in  building 
toward  so  high  an  ideal;  the  danger  lies  in  having,  when  all  is 
done,  nothing  but  scaffolding. 

To  literature  we  owe  much,  to  rhetoric  we  owe  something,  to 
grammar  we  owe  a  little  of  our  appreciation  of  the  finest  in  art  and 
life.  The  road  by  which  we  have  traveled  in  the  development  of 
English  in  high  school,  and  some  of  the  mistakes  we  are  making, 
are  surely  worthy  of  consideration. 

Secondary  instruction  in  English  has  been  dominated  by  three 
successive  ideas  since  1870.  The  first  ideal  was  grammatical  cor- 
rectness, based  upon  laws  of  syntax.  Rules  were  learned  and 
recited  glibly,  if  not  always  intelligently. 

"A  noun-is-the-name-of-a-person,-place-or-thing,"  illustrates  a 
rule  popular  in  the  early  "seventies."  Backed  by  this  historical 
jargon,  a  boy  once  insisted  that  a  noun  was  always  a  violin-player. 
Why  ?    "The  name  of  a  person  who  plays  a  thing !" 
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The  second  ideal  was  brought  about  by  the  Harvard  require- 
ment for  English  entrance  examinations  in  1874,  namely:  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  of  written  expression,  to  which  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammar  should  be  wholly  subordinate;  that  is  to  say, 
rhetorical  correctness  and  style  were  the  magic  keys  to  unlock  tho 
doors  of  Harvard  to  the  freshman. 

From  1885  to  1889  a  third  ideal  took  form  as  a  result  of  the 
Yale  entrance  requirements,  namely:  the  applicant  for  admission 
should  be  familiar  with  and  should  appreciate  English  literature. 

An  ideal  more  balanced  and  practically  superior  to  the  first 
two  followed  in  1894,  and  stands  at  present  as  the  basis  of  our 
work  in  English  teaching  today :  A  student  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  mother-tongue  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  thoughts  of  others  when  spoken  or  written;  he  should 
be  able  to  express  his  own  thoughts  intelligently  by  means  of 
speech  and  writing;  he  should  be  able  to  gain  pleasure  and  profit 
from  reading  the  literature  of  his  own  language. 

As  to  the  first  idea — grammatical  correctness.  Language  does 
not  follow  the  laws  of  reason  and  logic.  Great  differences  exist 
in  language-forms  in  different  sections  of  the  same  country.  A 
magazine  writer  discovered  recently,  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
the  British  Isles,  a  charming  little  village  where,  "Him  waits 
for  I,"  and  "Be  us  to  meet  she  ?"  are  perfectly  good  English,  spoken 
indeed  by  "the  Four  Hundred."  Moreover,  schoolbook  language 
and  spoken  language  differ  essentially,  even  among  the  most  fas- 
tidious. Learning  alone  cannot  produce  a  literary  style.  That 
famous  Irishman,  Dennis,  in  Hale's  "My  Double  and  How  He 
Undid  Me,"  was  taught  three  sentences  with  which  to  meet  all 
possible  social  conditions  while  he  was  masquerading  as  Rev.  A — , 
to  give  the  overworked  preacher  a  rest.  All  went  well  till  Dennis's 
feelings  were  aroused;  then  the  three  polite  verbal  classics  van- 
ished. Dennis — the  real  Irishman,  bubbled  up  in  honest,  vehe- 
ment brogue.  Men  who  never  learned  a  rule  of  grammar  speak 
correctly — the  rule-expert  plays  havoc  with  "shall,"  "will,"  and 
"ought." 
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Two  generations  ago  the  question  of  grammar  or  no  grammar 
was  argued  by  Beck  and  Wurst  on  the  affirmative,  and  by  Jacob 
Grimm  on  the  negative.  The  former  concluded  that,  since  instruc- 
tion in  language  is,  in  its  own  nature,  theoretical,  the  grammar 
of  one's  native  tongue  ought  to  be  the  proper  grammatic  school 
in  which  the  intellectual  powers  of  a  student  be  developed.  Grimm 
argued  that  speech  is  a  natural  unconscious  growth,  and  should 
not  be  stunted  by  rules  of  an  ancient  pedant,  or  by  unfruitful 
abstractions  of  a  dead  language. 

After  twenty  years  of  fight  over  the  question  of  grammar  or 
no  grammar,  a  reaction  came  in  favor  of  Grimm ;  thus  caging  the 
grammatic  ogre  temporarily.  Dr.  Samuel  Thurber  maintains 
that  formal  grammar  is  important  thus  far :  distinction  of  subject, 
predicate,  principal  and  subordinate  elements,  meanings  of  parts 
of  speech,  and  analysis  of  selections  from  classical  writers. 

The  value  of  analysis  of  classical  selections  is  open  to  grave 
question.  A  class  of  high  school  juniors,  questioned  recently  on 
their  first-year  work  in  "Ivanhoe,"  remembered  nothing  save  the 
fact  that  they  diagrammed  passages  from  it. 

Carpenter  and  Baker  suggest  a  golden  mean  with  which  to  settle 
the  grammar  question,  part  of  which  is  quoted  herewith:  "Keep 
grammar  steadily  in  mind  during  a  student's  secondary  training 
as  a  factor  in  composition  and  literature,  but  do  not  make  it  bur- 
densome. Study  grammar  for  a  part  of  senior  year  work  and  con- 
nect it  with  composition  and  literature  by  means  of  well-chosen 
exercises.  Place  special  emphasis  on  syntax,  with  abundant  exer- 
cises where  foreign  pupils  are  in  the  majority.  Here  may  be 
used  to  advantage  Chaucer's  'Prolog  to  Canterbury  Tales,'  and  bits 
of  Old  English,  for  language  studied  historically  may  be  both 
profitable  and  fascinating." 

Ehetoric,  as  well  as  grammar,  has  ceased  to  be  an  art  in  itself, 
having  come  to  mean,  by  process  of  evolution,  but  the  scaffolding 
by  which  we  build  "the  palace  of  thought." 

Up  to  1880,  rhetoric  continued  to  be  formal  and  artificial,  and 
unaccompanied  by  composition. 
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Two  movements  in  1880  stimulated  high  school  work  in  rhet- 
oric for  the  sake  of  composition:  first,  the  schools  saw  that  they 
were  neglecting  composition.  The  conveyance  was  ready,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  convey.  Secondly,  colleges  began  to  exert 
pressure  upon  high  schools  by  entrance  examinations,  demanding 
not  only  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and  sentence  structure,  but 
individual  expression  and  thought.  Students  had  been  able  to  give 
numerous  rules  for  the  making  of  a  fine  sentence ;  they  could  quote 
metaphor,  apostrophe  and  hyperbole;  but  they  could  not  produce 
from  their  apperceptive  mass  of  rhetoric  a  correct  sentence  nor 
a  coherent  paragraph,  and  the  idea  that  they  or  the  teacher  might 
originate  a  clear  figure,  was  out  of  the  range  of  possible  human 
powers. 

It  was  then,  in  the  early  90's,  that  Barrett  Wendell  and  Pro- 
fessor F.  ]^.  Scott  worked  out  a  theory  that  is  current  today  in 
regard  to  the  rhetorical  side  of  English,  namely:  ISTot  words  and 
phrases,  but  structure  of  thought  with  a  view  toward  a  complete 
whole,  is  the  main  object;  and  further,  the  best  way  to  obtain 
power  of  expression  is  to  write,  criticise,  and  write  again.  Fluency 
in  writing,  as  in  speaking,  comes  most  effectively  by  practice. 

The  theory  of  Wendell  and  Scott  has  its  danger  in  the  neglect 
of  the  study  of  English  literature.  The  ultimate  end  of  composi- 
tion in  all  art,  is  to  express  ideas ;  and  the  highest  source  of  ideas, 
as  well  as  ideals,  is  to  be  found  in  classic  literature. 

Grammar  and  rhetoric,  then,  have  their  places  in  secondary 
education  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  These  subjects,  in  the  course 
of  social  and  industrial  changes  are  themselves  changing.  As 
population  becomes  modified  by  other  races,  as  sciences  and  inven- 
tions develop  new  words,  new  elisions  and  new  combinations  enter 
into  the  English  language.  Grammar  and  standards  of  style  must 
change  to  meet  the  present  literature  of  action.  Only  so  far  as 
grammar  and  rhetoric  bring  us  straight  to  the  matter  in  hand  will 
they  be  valuable;  and  the  matter  in  hand  is  to  appreciate  what  is 
finest  in  literature,  art,  and  in  life. 

The  high  school  teacher  of  English  should  be  the  master-crafta- 
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man  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  tlie  work  and  secure  results; 
but  English  literature  is  as  badly  taught  as  any  other  subject  in 
the  course  of  study.  The  reasons  for  poor  and  indifferent  work 
are  many;  but  chief  among  them  is  the  subjective  character  of 
the  study  itself.  Eules  for  instilling  an  appreciation  of  a  classic 
cannot  be  formulated.  Just  as  impossible  is  it  to  make  a  rule  for 
appreciating  an  opera  or  a  painting.  Appreciation  of  all  these 
arts  is  communicable,  however,  and  chiefly  through  personality 
and  the  creating  of  atmosphere. 

Many  teachers  dislike  literature;  they  admit  that  they  do  not 
understand  it  and  never  hope  to  do  so.  Consequently  they  ask 
questions  in  English  that  are  as  lifeless  as  statistics  on  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  expect  the  same  kind  of  response  to  questions  on  a 
fine  lyric  as  a  mathematics  teacher  expects  in  answer  to  a  demand 
to  square  a  binomial. 

"Stand  and  deliver,  curtly  ordered,  may  spoil  a  student  for- 
ever." A  sentimentalist,  a  ranting  enthusiast,  is  equally  bad. 
The  teacher  with  positive  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  an  author 
becomes  crabbed  and  discouraged  if  his  personal  view  is  not  under- 
stood. Another  loves  literature,  perhaps,  but  handles  it  as  if  he 
were  pitching  hay  or  hoeing  the  garden.  Still  others  scowl  at 
pure  beauty  and  try  to  point  a  moral  in  Coleridge's  "Cristabel," 
or  in  something  equally  beautiful.  A  teacher  who  is  over-ambitious 
for  class  standings  discovers  the  poem  or  story  for  the  student, 
thereby  student  self-activity  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  Too  frequently 
one  finds  a  teacher  who,  unaware  of  the  ease  with  which  the  mind 
descends  to  the  commonplace,  keeps  all  literature  down  to  a  prose 
basis,  insists  upon  paraphrasing,  explains  all  figures,  and  holds 
up  to  the  class  as  models  of  exposition,  John's  or  Mary's  version 
of  Tennyson's 

"Break,  break,  break 
At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O,  sea." 

Some  of  us  are  still  slaves  to  a  blue  pencil  and  that  old  Puritan 
high-collar  of  criticism,  "Correctness  first,  originality  after."    If 
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we  give  our  boys  and  girls  freedom,  tliey  may  surprise  us  and  sing. 
Originality  may  bubble  up  in  the  wrong  place  some  day.  Why 
fail  to  recognize  it,  even  so? 

A  boy  in  an  eastern  city  wrote  a  thrilling  tale  of  a  ball  game 
between  the  city  all-stars  and  the  Greek  mythical  characters. 
Hundred-handed  Briareus  was  right-fielder,  and  the  two-headed 
dog  Cerberus,  the  mascot.  The  Greeks  won  and  were  whirled  to 
Olympus  on  Jupiter's  thunderbolts ;  but  the  boy's  work  was  turned 
down  because  he  mixed  his  tenses.  Happily  he  sent  it  to  a  news- 
paper, where  they  mended  the  tenses  and  published  it,  to  the 
pleasure  of  many.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  past  great  literary 
genius  seemed  to  develop  in  spite  of  schools.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  future  may  be  the  development  of  genius  by  the  schools. 

Concerning  the  course  of  study  in  English  literature  much  may 
be  said.  A  variation  from  the  approved  order  herein  stated,  from 
Teachers'  College  Record,  1900,  seems  wise  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  high  school  may  now  be  defined  as  a  preparation  for  life. 


First  Year. 


Ivanhoe  and  two  or  three  of  the  following:  Waverley,  Rob 

Roy,  Ann  of  Gerstein,  Old  Mortality. 
Silas  Mamer. 
House  of  Seven  Gables. 
The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Selections  from  Irving. 
Lady  of  the  Lake. 


Second  Year. 


Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Bryant  and  Emerson  selections. 

Outline  of  American  Literature. 

"De  Coverly  Papers  with  "Tattler"  and  "Spectator." 

Ancient  Mariner. 

Idyls  of  the  King. 
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Third  Year. 


Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It. 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns ;   Poems  from  Burns. 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  Essay  on  Addison. 

Fourth  Year. 

Burke's  Speech. 

Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

Books  1  to  4,  Paradise  Lost. 

Tennyson's  Princess. 

Macbeth. 

Selected  poems  from  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Brownings 

Prolog  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Outline  of  History  of  English  Literature. 

In  1902  changes  were  made  by  which  four  of  "Idyls  of  the- 
King"  were  selected,  and  Julius  Caesar  chosen  for  extensive  study 
instead  of  Macbeth. 

King  John,  Richard  III,  Lear,  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
are  needed  for  the  sake  of  history,  ethics  and  pure  poetry.  Ste- 
venson, Kipling  and  Bret  Harte  represent  the  literature  of  active 
life,  and  therefore  may  well  be  given  in  a  list  of  electives.  Victor 
Hugo  enriches  the  study  of  the  French  Revolution.  Alphonsa 
Daudet's  Short  Stories,  in  translation,  studied  in  connection  with 
Poe's  Tales,  add  a  European  point  of  view  that  is  stimulating 
after  Hawthorne's  serious  heaviness,  and  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
parison. 

One  Greek  drama  should  be  read — "Oedipus"  or  "Prometheus- 
Bound" — in  correlation  with  the  study  of  Greek  history. 

Macaulay,  Carlyle  and  Emerson  might  well  be  left  for  first  years 
in  college. 

The  study  of  Greek  myths  which  belongs  so  admirably  in  first, 
year  high  school,  has  failed  to  interest  whole  classes  in  eastern- 
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schools.  The  myths  in  literature  are  being  supplemented  by  use 
of  good  pictures,  plaster  casts,  excursions  to  art  galleries  and 
museums,  points  from  the  teachers'  trips  abroad,  and  lantern 
slides.  Without  much  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  vitalizing  enthu- 
siasm of  a  real  teacher,  myths  fail  to  reach  the  practical  student 
of  the  present.  He  is  likely  to  ask  frankly,  "What's  in  it,  any- 
way?" 

Finally,  can  we  grown-ups  ourselves  answer  the  question, 
'that's  in  it  all,  anyway  ?"  What  is  the  aim  ?  And  is  it  worth 
while  ? 

DeGarmo  seems  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  ethical  value  of  litera- 
ture in  high  schools.  "It  is  not  highly  conducive  to  moral  train- 
ing, because  it  stops  short  of  the  concrete  deed,"  he  states,  adding 
further,  "The  muscular  theory  of  morality  is  answered  best  by 
industrial  education."  Then  he  questions  thus:  "Does  literature 
lift  life  above  the  dead  level  of  the  commonplace  ?  Is  it  valuable 
in  relieving  the  mind  of  vexatious  experiences  ?  Does  not  history 
teach  ethical  lessons  better  than  literature?" 

These  questions  are  asked  less  in  a  doubtful  spirit,  than  in  a 
spirit  of  suggestion.  The  value  of  fine  literature  has  not  decreased, 
but  our  enthusiasm  toward  it  has  become  less  keen  in  the  flashlight 
of  more  practical  interests. 

We  need  men  and  women  to  teach  English  literature  who  are 
broad-minded,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  literature  and  art 
because  they  have  artistic  and  literary  power  themselves ;  who  are 
able  to  judge  a  work  from  the  point  of  literary  criticism,  not  senti- 
mentally ;  who  know  vitally  the  literature  they  teach,  and  keep  at 
knowing  it ;  who  never  stop  studying,  who  never  grow  old,  who  are 
humanitarians  in  philosophy,  and  who  are  followers  of  an  ideal 
and  therefore  can  never  fossilize. 

It  is  no  mean  task  to  teach  a  great  classic  well,  and  he  who 
really  knows  ten  great  books  is  ten  times  a  man,  for  he  has  added 
the  sense  perceptions  of  ten  distinguished  minds  to  his  own. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Have  faith  in  humanity!  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  do  so  in  these 
days.  The  reports  of  crime  which  are  served  up,  ad  nauseam,  in  the 
daily  press,  and  the  deeds  that  come  to  our  individual  notice,  even 
in  cultured  centers  and  often  in  quiet  country  hamlets,  get  upon  our 
nerves  and  sometimes  make  it  seem  to  us  as  though  these  were  indeed 
degenerate  days  in  which  we  live,  and  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
rapidly  going  to  the  bad.  But  it  is  not!  Without  closing  our  eyes 
wholly  to  the  regrettable  and  reprehensible  things,  we  should  open 
them  widely  and  deliberately  to  make  note  of  and  to  rejoice  in  the  far 
greater  number  of  good  deeds  and  kind,  generous,  noble  services  which 
abound  on  every  hand.  We  are  altogether  too  hasty  in  our  judg- 
ments about  individuals  and  about  humanity  as  a  whole.  The  good 
in  mankind  is  often  passed  by  without  notice.  The  evil  is  seized  upon 
and  made  much  of  and  proclaimed  from  the  housetop.  It  is  sent  by 
press,  post  and  wireless  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, — ^thereby  becoming 
fecund  with  evil  and  mischief  for  old  and  young.  We  should  cultivate 
a  habit  of  skipping  the  crime  records,  the  divorce  proceedings,  the 
silly,  shallow  gossip-columns  of  our  daily  papers,  and  should  select 
the  good  spots  in  them, — just  as  we  pick  our  way  to  the  depot  of  a 
wet  morning,  choosing  the  good  places  on  the  sidewalk  and  avoiding 
the  mud-holes.  Fortunately,  there  is  much  in  the  products  of  the 
press  that  is  wholesome,  stimulating  and  inspiring.  Select  your  men- 
tal and  spiritual  pabulum,  dear  reader,  and  do  not  "guzzle"  whatever 
is  spread  before  you !  The  dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies  are  rich  in 
records  of  wonderful  and  inspiring  things.  Everywhere  there  are 
good,  noble,  unselfish  men  and  women  working  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
and  affording  all  kinds  of  examples  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  tbe 
welfare  of  their  fellows.  The  half  has  not  been  told  and  cannot  be 
told.  The  vast  majority  of  people  are  living  serious  and  useful  lives. 
The  world  is  growing  wiser  and  better  every  day.  Think  back  forty 
or  fifty  years,  and  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in  science  and 
invention,  in  the  mastery  of  nature's  forces,  in  the  spread  of  truth 
and  the  broadening  of  the  field  of  education !  Eead  the  story  of  the 
missions,  which  have  dispelled  the  darkness  and  alleviated  the  almost 
hopeless  sufferings  and  despair  of  heathen  peoples!  Or  just  ask 
yourself  how  many  of  your  own  small  circle  of  acquaintances  are 
trustworthy,  and  note  how  very  small  a  percentage  you  are  obliged  to 
distrust  I 

Faith  in  humanity  makes  for  faithfulness  in  ourselves.  It  is  to  the 
soul  what  oxygen  is  to  the  body.     Without  faith  in  our  associates,  our 
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families,  our  neighbors,  our  shopmates,  our  pupils,  our  lawgivers  and 
governors,  our  nation  and  our  race,  life  is  not  worth  living.  Belief 
in  God  is  impossible  without  belief  in  our  fellow  men.  Have  faith 
in  humanity! 


We  may  well  rejoice  in  our  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature ;  but  is 
it  not  self-evident  that  knowledge  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world  if  unattended  by  moral  character?  When  intellectual  develop- 
ment outruns  moral  development  we  arrive  at  the  arrogant  assumption 
of  materialism  that  might  makes  right ;  and  that  doctrine  is  the  very 
charter  of  universal  diabolism.  The  first  demand  of  reconstruction, 
then,  is  the  restoration  of  civilization  to  a  moral  basis.  Civilization, 
indeed,  cannot  be  built  on  any  other  basis.  "Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  What  is  the  true  func- 
tion of  prosperity?  The  moral  view  is  that  wealth  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  that  wealth  is  equipment  for  service — everything  is  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  manhood,  to  character,  to  wealth  of  being.  Material  pros- 
perity should  be  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  intellectual,  moral,  spir- 
itual attainment.  The  Man  should  stand  out  above  all  that  he 
possesses,  as  master  of  all,  and  using  all  as  equipment  for  service. 

The  fatal  defect  of  a  materialistic  civilization  is  that  it  has  no  moral 

or  spiritual  ideals.     In  the  materialistic  view  the  moral  does  not 

exist,  the  spiritual  does  not  exist;  the  only  right  is  might,  and  the 

only  law  is  self-interest.     Hence,  wealth  becomes  an  end  in  itself; 

and  when  wealth  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  then,  the  only  possible  way 

to  enjoy  this  wealth  is  through  self-indulgence;  self-indulgence  tends 

inevitably  toward  degeneracy  and  ultimate  collapse.     Such  is  the  fatal, 

uniform  cycle  of  a  materialistic  civilization.     How  often  it  has  been 

repeated  in  history!     "How  oft  is  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  put  out, 

and  how  oft  cometh  their  calamity  upon  them !" 

*         *         *         * 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  modem 
magicians  of  science,  whose  wonder-working  power  is  changing  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  physical  world.  And  we  may  well  rejoice  in  these 
triumphs.  But  the  final  test  of  all  our  progress  must  be  its  effect 
upon  our  individual  worth.  Our  extraordinary  advantages  count  for 
nothing  at  all  unless  they  enable  our  human  nature  to  unfold  and 
express  itself  progressively.  Unless  our  age  produces  nobler  types  of 
men  and  women  than  former  times  produced,  then  all  our  boasted 
progress  is  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

The  measure  of  all  moral  strength  is  mastery — self-control  and  con- 
trol of  circumstances.     In  so  far  as  we  are  possessed  by  our  possessions 
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and  controlled  by  our  circumstances,  we  are  weak  and  insecure.  The 
test  question  is  this :  Do  we  own  our  wealth,  or  does  our  wealth  own 
us?  Do  we  control  the  forces  we  have  set  free  in  the  world,  or  do 
they  control  us  ?  Are  we  the  mere  victims  of  progress,  or  do  we  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  of  personal  character?  Do  we  realize  that  our 
material  prosperity  imposes  upon  us  the  greatest  possible  moral  strain 

and  involves  the  greatest  individual  responsibility  ? 

*  *         *         * 

If  we  consider,  one  by  one,  the  great  civilizations  which  flourished 
in  the  past,  and  now  lie  buried  in  desert  sands,  we  shall  discover  that 
they  were,  each  and  all,  able  to  endure  the  trials  of  adversity;  they 
survived  pioneer  hardships  and  privations;  they  grew  strong,  valiant 
and  self-controlled  in  the  long,  hard  struggles  for  supremacy.  But 
when  they  became  powerful,  secure  in  self-trust,  and  wealthy,  then 
they  became  self-indulgent,  luxurious  and  vicious;  then  they  sank 
into  decay  and  oblivion.  Not  a  single  civilization  known  to  history 
ever  survived  the  trials  of  prosperity.  ISTot  one !  Our  own  material- 
istic, over-luxurious  and  vicious  civilization  culminated  and  collapsed 
in  the  gigantic  cataclysm  of  the  world  war.  Now,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  new  and  higher  and  permanent  civilization,  constructed  out  of  the 
fragments  of  the  old,  we  must  purge  it,  from  the  beginning,  of  all  the 
old  luxurious  vices;  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  to  substitute 
the  restraints  and  ideals  of  morality  and  religion  for  the  old  pioneer 
restraints  of  necessity.  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it."  To  build  again  on  any  other  than  a  moral 
basis  is  to  build  upon  the  sand.  Whenever,  in  human  history,  moral 
advancement  fails  to  keep  pace  with  material  progress,  then,  suddenly, 

out  of  the  mysterious  darkness  appears  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall. 

*  *         *         * 

The  task  before  us  now  is  to  build  a  civilization  so  permeated  with 
moral  principles,  and  so  enlightened  with  prophetic  ideals,  that  it 
shall  be  able  to  keep  sober  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  and  able  to 
wield  constructively  and  beneficently  the  great  facilities  with  which 
progress  equips  us.  Here  again  the  call  is  for  such  teachers  as  shall 
be  able  to  lead  the  way  by  precept  and  example.  Our  institutions  of 
learning  should  be  made  to  thrill  with  the  new  ideals  of  a  civilization 
based  not  upon  might  but  upon  truth  and  right. 


Book  Reviews 


So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference 
to  the  books  of  those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  •ur 
advertising  pages.  Outside  of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able 
and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors,  and  publishers,  such  books  as  are  sent 
to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices  will  necessarily  be  conditional 
upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  themselves. 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOE  TEACHERS.  By  Daniel  Wolford  La  Eue,  Ph.  D. 
The  American  Book  Company. 

Practical  books  upon  the  psychology  of  pedagogy  are  not  abundant. 
This  book  is  admirable  in  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  practical 
teacher,  who,  whether  in  the  stage  of  preparation  in  the  Normal  School 
or  Teachers'  College,  or  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  cannot  go  into 
the  subject  as  does  the  professional  psychologist,  but  must  ever  keep  in 
mind  the  more  practical  principles  that  may  be  directly  used  in  the  class- 
room. This  volume  does  not  lack  in  depth  or  scope,  so  far  as  the  ordi- 
nary requirements  of  actual  teaching  are  concerned.  It  furnishes  a 
course  within  the  field  which  is  worked  by  the  fairly  well  educated 
teacher.  It  will  be  very  helpful  for  private  study  by  such  teachers  who 
are  at  work;  and  for  classes  in  preparation  for  teaching  will  prove  an 
invaluable  aid  in  developing  a  professional  spirit  and  revealing  the  true 
meaning  and  opportunities  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

THE  JUNIOE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  By  Thomas  H.  Briggs.  Houghton, 
MiiHin  Company. 

This  is  a  book  which  has  long  been  waited  for  and  which  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  a  host  of  educators.  In  a  very  thorough  manner 
it  reviews  the  whole  field  of  education  covered  by  the  junior  high  school, 
showing  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  form  of  high  schools  and  the  facts 
and  principles  embodied  in  the  new  form,  and  also  their  constructive 
program.  The  author  is  widely  recognized  as  a  leading  authority  upon 
the  subject.  His  book  will  enhance  that  reputation  and  will  specifically 
answer  the  questions  that  are  being  asked  upon  every  hand  by  teachers, 
parents  and  educators,  who  have  viewed  this  movement  from  various 
angles. 

SHACKLED  YOUTH.    By  Edward  Yoemans.    Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

This  is  a  series  of  literary  essays  on  schools  and  school  people, — "and 
for  other  people" — (the  quotation  marks  indicate  the  author's  specifica- 
tion). The  ideas  contained  in  this  book  are  expressed  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner.  They  will  charm  the  cultured  reader.  If  all  the  pupils 
in  our  public  schools  were  from  highly  cultured  families  and  were  them- 
selves already  highly  cultured,  they  could  be  given  "geography,"  "his- 
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tory,"  "music,"  "natural  history,"  etc.,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  author, 
— in  his  very  cultured  maturity, — appears  to  think  these  should  be  given. 
But  when  the  practical  teacher  faces  his  class  of  divers  races,  tribes 
and  nations, — pupils  who  have  been  indiscriminately  cast  into  the  "melt- 
ing-pot," he  has  to  "get  down  to  brass  tacks"  and  let  many  fine  theories 
and  visions  remain  in  the  background  for  the  few  who  can  elsewhere  go 
after  them.  This  book,  however,  is  fascinating  reading  and  it  will  not 
hurt  any  teacher  to  view  the  subject  from  the  author's  standpoint. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH.  Higher  Grades.  By  Henry  Carr  Pearson 
and  Mary  Frederika  Kirchway.     American  Book  Company. 

The  idea  on  which  this  treatise  rests  is  that  the  study  of  English 
should  make  the  student  able  to  speak  and  write  the  language  effectively. 
Therefore  grammar  is  not  made  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  only  emphasized 
as  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  understand  and  be  able  to 
use  language  corectly  and  effectively.  The  book  does  not  repel  the  pupil 
by  page  after  page  of  technicalities.  As  one  opens  it  the  first  impression 
is  favorable.  It  seems  to  concern  itself  with  real  life  and  to  have  a 
"human"  atmosphere.  The  lessons  open  with  interesting  selections  in 
which  the  facts  to  be  studied  are  embedded  and  the  pupil  becomes  a 
discoverer. 

THE  CLASSKOOM  TEACHEK  AT  WOEK  IN  AMEEICAN  SCHOOLS. 
By  George  Drayton  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt.  The  American  Book 
Company. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  series  of  books  by  distinguished  educa- 
tors and  published  by  The  American  Book  Company,  is  a  welcome  one, 
and  will  be  noted  with  interest  by  thousands  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  This  series  is  to  be  known  as  "The  American  Education  Series." 
It  is  a  capital  name.  We  have  heard  much  about  "German  Education." 
We  are  all  ready  to  hear  more  about  "American  Education."  The  books 
of  this  series,  we  are  told,  will  have  in  view  the  improvement  of  the 
practice  of  those  who  work  in  the  field  of  education.  The  present  volxime 
takes  up  the  matter  of  the  organization  of  the  school  system  and  the 
reasons  for  the  administrative  measures  in  which  the  teaching  force  is 
supposed  to  co-operate.  This  professional  insight  and  co-operation  is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  schools  as  a  whole.  A  copy  of  this 
book  should  be  owned  and  studied  by  every  teacher,  whatever  his  or  her 
grade. 

TWO  PATRIOTIC  PAGEANTS.  Columbus,  A  Dramatic  Festival;  and 
Three  Centuries  of  American  Democracy,  A  Patriotic  Festival.  Planned 
and  written  by  classes  in  the  English  and  History  Departments  of  the 
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New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  in  Trenton.     Boston,  Walter  H.  Baker 
&  Comipany. 

These  two  Pageants  are  carefully  worked  out  for  staging,  and  furnish 
excellent  materials  for  school,  church  and  community  entertainments 
where  something  worth  while,  as  well  as  merely  entertaining,  is  desired. 
They  are  true  to  fact,  well  arranged  and  printed,  and  can  be  enacted 
by  young  people  of  average  intelligence.  They  will  promote  sentiments 
of  patriotism  and  make  vivid  some  of  the  great  events  of  American  life 
and  history. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADOLESCENCE.  By  Frederick  Tracy,  Ph.D. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  volume  should  be  studied  by  all  teachers  of  young  people  of 
high  school  age.  It  presents  the  latest  information  about  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  reactions  of  youth  to  the  material  and  personal  world 
in  which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  There  are  chapters 
upon  the  body,  the  mind,  instinct  and  habit,  emotion,  intellect,  will, 
self-consciousness,  sex,  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  the 
moral  life,  the  religious  life,  etc.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers 
alike  to  think  about  these  things,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  neglect  to  do  so. 
This  volume  is  a  book  with  a  real  message  and  an  important  mission. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN.  By  Leta  S.  Hol- 
lingworth.  Ph.  D.     Macmillan  Company. 

Formerly  sub-normal  children  were  neglected.  Today  they  are  studied 
and  receive  the  attention  of  the  ablest  thinkers, — ^to  the  happiness  of 
the  children  themselves  and  the  enrichment  of  humanity,  which  cannot 
neglect  any  of  its  family  without  detriment  to  the  whole.  This  book 
will  be  a  god-send  to  those  teachers  who  are  aiming  to  specialize  in 
educational  or  welfare  work  with  mentally  deficient  or  below  normal 
children  or  adults.  It  embodies  the  results  of  the  latest  theories,  dis- 
coveries and  experiences  in  this  modern  field.  And  it  is  surprising  how 
much  has  already  been  achieved.  Every  public  school  teacher  comes 
"up  against"  this  problem.  There  are  awful  revelations  in  this  book  of 
the  fecundity  of  evil. 

HANDBOOK  OF  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  By  William  H.  Bart- 
lett.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition  by  Henry  Campbell  Black.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company. 

This  is  a  book  that  describes  interestingly  and  informingly  the 
machinery  of  government.  It  is  a  book  that  every  young  man, — and  now 
that  suffrage  is  universal,  every  young  woman, — should  read  and  digest. 
It  is  an  excellent  manual  for  study-classes  in  women's  clubs.  It  shows 
"how  the  Government  is  run." 
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THE    RIVALS.     By    Richard    Brinsley    Sheridan.     Edited   by   William 
Lyons  Phelps.     The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

This  convenient  and  attractive  little  "pocket  edition"  volume  is  another 
number  in  the  "Living  Literature"  series,  edited  by  Richard  Burton, 
Ph.  D.  It  will  slip  easily  into  one's  pocket,  and  yet  the  wrhole  of  this 
great  "comedy"  or  great  "drama" — the  favorite  of  large  numbers  of  thea- 
tergoers and  good-book  lovers — is  given  in  good  readable  type  and  v^ith 
attractive  illustrations.  It  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
pupils  as  a  classroom  text.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  of 
English  everywhere. 

COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS  IN  HANDWRITING.     By  S.  A.  Courtis 
and  Lena  A.   Shaw.     The  World  Book  Company. 

Three  years'  trial  in  the  schools  was  given  these  tests  before  they 
were  published.  Definite  goals  are  placed  before  the  pupil  and  he  is 
encouraged  to  reach  them.  The  results  have  been  remarkable  in  increased 
speed  and  improved  form,  as  well  as  in  aroused  amibition. 

OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  Their  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  Patrons.  By 
Oscar  T.  Corson,  LL.  D.  (Formerly  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  for  Ohio.)     The  American  Book  Company. 

In  a  series  of  most  suggestive  chapters  the  author  of  this  book  dis- 
cusses our  public  schools,  the  successful  teacher,  the  teacher's  growth, 
the  relations  of  the  teacher  and  the  superintendent,  school  sentiment,  and 
the  broad  subject  of  co-operation,T^between  teachers  and  pupils,  patrons 
and  parents.  The  value  of  this  book  consists  in  the  kindly,  straight- 
forward, common-sense  of  every  word  of  it,  from  cover  to  cover.  It  can 
be  understood  and  applied  by  the  teacher,  the  superintendent,  the  school 
committee-man,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  pupils ;  and  all  of  these 
will  co-operate  and  combine  to  make  a  happier,  better,  more  efficient 
situation  for  all  concerned,  if  they  thoughtfully  read  these  chapters  with 
a  candid  mind  and  a  real  desire  to  add  to  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  particular  school  or  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  Dr. 
Corson's  book  should  be  studied  in  every  Normal  School  and  Teachers' 
College ;  it  should  be  circulated  in  every  community  through  the  public 
library  or  other  instrumentality ;  it  should  be  discussed  in  parents' 
associations  and  in  women's  and  men's  clubs.  It  will  promote  true 
citizenship  and  real  loyalty  toward,  and  willingness  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  our  great  bulwark  of  democracy, — the  American  Public  School. 

PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  By  Lawrence  Augustus 
Averill,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Worcester,  Mass.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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Professor  Averill  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Education,  as  he 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  our  pag'es.  He  has  done  a  real  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  teaching  by  giving  to  the  world  this  book, — ^which 
has  grown  directly  out  of  his  daily  classroom  work  with  Normal  School 
pupils.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  chapters  is  that  they 
avoid  the  technical  and  abstruse  details  of  psychology  and  present  the 
great  principles  of  teaching  in  a  manner  which,  while  truly  scientific 
and  accurate,  is  yet  simple,  clear  and  within  the  comprehension  of  young 
candidates  for  teaching  positions.  It  requires  special  abilities  and  expe- 
rience to  treat  as  deep  and  large  a  subject  as  this  with  simplicity  and 
directness,  without  loss  of  depth  and  comprehensiveness.  Professor 
Averill  has  such  ability  and  experience,  and  Normal  School  pupils  and 
young  teachers  actually  at  work  will  find  this  volume  a  real  help  and 
inspiration.  In  his  "foreword"  he  says :  "In  a  very  special  sense  Nor- 
mal School  psychology  must  be  highly  practical,  highly  workable,  and 
highly  understandable.  There  is  no  time  in  our  two-year  courses  for 
laboratory  experimentation,  much  as  we  ought  to  have  it,  nor  for  going 
into  theoretical  or  controversial  territory.  What  we  need  and  must  have 
is  a  psychology  stripped  naked  of  all  needless  technicalities,  disentwdned 
from  all  irrelevant  supposition  and  theorizing,  and  articulated  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  schoolroom  situation."  This  need  is  supplied  in 
Professor  Averill's  volume.  He  has  w^orked  it  out  in  the  schoolroom, 
with  his  young  teacher-training  pupils.  He  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  their  needs,  and  watch  their  development  and  follow  them  in  their 
practical  experiences  in  the  schools,  after  graduation.  And  his  presen- 
tation of  principles  has  been  justified  by  all  this  experience  and  obser- 
vation. At  the  close  of  each  chapter  there  are  topics  for  special  study 
and  report,  applications  of  the  special  lessons  treated,  and  selected 
references  to  the  writings  of  others  upon  the  subjects  included.  The 
publishers  have  lived  up  to  their  best  traditions  in  the  work,  in  the 
matter  of  printing,  binding,  etc.,  making  this  one  of  the  notable  educa- 
tional books  of  the  year. 

EASTEEN  STOEIES  AND  LEGENDS.  By  Marie  L.  Shedlock.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Company.     Price  .$2.00. 

Reaching  back  into  the  centuries  for  some  two  thousand  years  is 
going  far  to  find  treasures  of  human  thought,  learning  and  aspiration. 
Miss  Shedlock  has  "rummaged"  to  good  purpose  and  has  brought  forth 
some  "finds"  that  will  interest  and  profit  the  yoimg  reader.  In  a  way 
these  old  stories  prove  that  the  world  and  the  race  are  essentially  the 
same  in  all  ages.  The  author  is  a  lover  of  children.  She  knows  that 
in  their  imaginations  is  to  be  found  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of 
the  tales  that  were  told  when  the  race  was  young.  She  has  here  retold 
some  of  these  old  tales, — and  many  a  parent  or  teacher  will  grow  young 
again  as  they  are  read  to  the  young  folks  at  bed-time  or  in  the  school- 
room. 
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FINCH'S 

EVERYDAY  CIVICS 

Community,  State  and  Nation 

By  CHARLES  EDGAR  FINCH 

DinctoT  of  Junior  High  School  Grades  andCilizenahip 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

THIS  book  makes  action  rather  than  a  mere 
knowledge  of  facts  the  basis  of  citizenship 
training.  At  the  outset  it  gives  an  attractive 
plan  for  organizing  the  class  as  a  club  and  for  paral- 
leling its  activities  with  those  relating  to  govern- 
ment. It  impresses  upon  the  student  the  fact  that 
citizenship  is  something  to  be  lived  rather  than 
talked  about ;  that  a  good  citizen  must  be  intelligent, 
well-informed,  active,  ever  on  the  alert  for  oppor- 
tunities to  render  service  ;  that  he  must  be  always 
willing  to  do  his  part  whether  it  be  in  backing  some 
needed  reform  or  in  serving  his  fellow  citizens  in 
some  office  of  public  trust. 

Vital  Features  of  Each  Chapter 

THE  main  topic  treated  in  each  chapter  is  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  in  the  form  of  a 
problem,  stated  so  clearly,  simply  and  concise- 
ly that  the  pupil's  attention  is  challenged  and  his 
thoughts  are  directed  along  the  lines  of  the  discus- 
sion that  follows. 

A  SPECIAL  summary  expressed  in  a  single 
sentence  closes  each  chapter  and  presents 
the  keynote  of  the  thought  in  a  way  that  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  pupil.  Here  also  are  sug- 
gestions for  investigation,  discussion  and  action 
which  are  intended  to  indicate  ways  of  applying  the 
principles  in  the  text  to  the  student's  community. 
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tary  school  positions.     Anything  from  high  school  up.      A  Bureau  for  Specialists.      Established 

19  years.     Covers  all  states.     For  a  teacher  or 
a  better  position  in  1921,  write  us  now. 
ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 

1042  N.  GRAND  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

2A  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Nbw  York.  22s  Fifth  Ave.  Birmingham,  Ala,,  8og  Title  Bldg.  Portland,  604  Journal  Building 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  402  Dillaye  Building    Memphis,  Jbnn.,  Bk.  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Bbrkklky,  2161  Shattuck  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  549  Union  Arcade.    L.hicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,    510  Spring  Street 

Denver,  317  Masonic  Building. 

Send  to  any  of  the  above  addresses  for  Registration  Form  Free. 
SEE  ALSO  BACK  COVER  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE. 

A  MERICAN   AND   FOREIGN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY   supplies  Professors, 
Teachers,  Tutors,  Governesses,  etc.,  to  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families. 

Apply  to  MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-FULTON,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 

A  Ihonir   Too/»llftl»Cj'    A  ft All/*17  Provides  Schools  of  all  grades  with  competent  Teachers. 
/iiUdllj     ItSdtllijrO     iigUIlty   Assists  Teachers  in  obtaining  positions. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  President.        W.  W.  ANDREWS,  Secretary.         81    Chapel   Street.   Albany.   N.   Y. 

^e  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE  .aS^BoWS^*. 

Recommends  Teachers^  Tutors  and  Private  Schools.    Correspoadeace  Invited, 


NEW   YORK   STATE   TEACHERS'   BUREAU,    S  fSffi  BSSrD  ffiffi 

John  L.  Warner,  Manager,  50  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  B.r.ra.'cH.cAGo 

36th  year.     You  want  the  best  service  and  highest  salaried  position.    We 

are  here  with  both.     The  Outlook  for  the  teacher  is  interestingly  told 

by  an  expert  in  our  booklet,  "  Teaching  as  a  Business."     Send  for  it. 

Other  Offices :     437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York :    Symes  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. ;    Peyton  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wasj,, 


The  Gary  Teachers'  Agency 


-TWO  OFFICES  IN   NEW  ENGLAND- 


Our  business  is  done  by  recommendation  in  answer  to  direct  calls  from  employers.     There  is  not  a 
day  in  the  year  that  we  do  not  have  desirable  positions  for  which  we  need  suitable  candidates. 


C.  WILBUR  CARY,   MANAGER 
CONN.  MUTUAL  BLDG.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


GEORGE  H.   LARRABEE,   MANAGER 
614  CONGRESS  ST.,  PORTLAND,  ME. 
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RELLOGG'S  AGENCY 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds  of  high 
grade  positions  (up  to  ;?S)00o)  with  excellent  teachers. 
Est.  1889.  No  charge  to  employers,  none  for  registrar 
tion.    If  you  need  a  teacher  for  any  desirable  place  or 


know  where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address,  H.  S.  KELLOGG,  31  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Penn  Educational  Bureau 

NO  ADVANCE  FEE 


-Write  for  Circulars - 


42ad  year.  *»*  Oldest  Teachers*  Agency 
in  the  United  States  under  one  continuous 
management.  J^  First  Class  equipment. 
WELL  PREPARED   TEACHERS   IN   GREAT   DEMAND 

205  E.  7th  Street,    -  -    AUentown,  Pa. 


THE  FICKEn  TEACHERS'  AGENCY    ^'^?,"sfoN?MAss" 

College  and  High  School  Work  our  Specialty.     Established  1885.     Manual  on  Request 


TEACHERS  ^'^^^^^  kinds  of  work.     Free  registration.     We  always 

have  vacancies. 
¥Tip  iTvrpipc  for  desirable  teachers.     Free  service.     Why  waste  time 
T  ilVJilLlvJlEio  j^jjjj  money  looking  up  teachers'  records?  We  have  them. 


WANTED- 

Oswego  Teachers  Agency, 


Box  E.      Oswego,  New^  York. 


THE  CORLEW  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


RUFUS  IS'  CORItEW,  Proprietor 


GRACE  M.  ABBOTT,  Manager 


120  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

TELEPHONE   BeACH   66o6 


A 

STUDIED 
SERVICE 
FOR  EACH 
TEACHER 


Somewhere  there  is  a  position, 
Somewhere  there  is  a  teacher, 

We  know  where  the  position  is, 
You  tell  us  where  the  teacher  is. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 

602   NICOLLET    AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Niss  M.  L.  Anyot 

•••Teaclker's  Agency,** 


I 


Teachers,  Tutors,   Governesses,  Etc. 

to  Colleges,  Schools  and  Families. 

AEOLIAN  HALL 

35  Wesf  42nd  St.,  New  York,N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  -  PRINCIPALS  -  SUPERINTENDENTS !      COME  TO  HEADQUARTERS 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  "THE  ROAD  TO  GOOD  POSITIONS"  AND  ENROLLMENT  CARD 

UNEXCELLED  SERVICE-  FREE  ENROLLMENT 


Kockrrfr- Teachers 

ag£:ncy 

4IO  U.S.Nat.  Bank  Bloc. Denver. COlo. 


)THER   offices:  in    ALU   offices 

)RTLAND,ORE.      MINNEAPOLIS        LOS  ANGELES     KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
arthW.BankBldg.  Lnmber  Exchange   Chamber  of  Commerce         CHICAGO 


WM.  RUFFER,  A.  M. Manager  ==1=^==^=^^==:^:^=^=^== 

W.  S.  FRY,  B.  S.      ...   Assistant  Manager 

W.  B.  MOONEY.  A.M.      Assistant  Manager  LARGEST   TEACHERS'  AGENCY    IN    THE  WEST 
and  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Adopted  by  Bnrdett  College,  Largest  Business  College  in  N.  E. 

Webber's  HANDBOOK  of  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH 

By  Mrs.  Iva  M.  Webber,  Vice  Principal  and  Head  of 
of  the  Department  of  English  and  Business  Correspond 
dence  in  the  Commercial  High  School,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  to  supply  Commercial  Schools 
with  a  suitable  textbook  for  training  in  English,  including 
grammar,  punctuation,  composition,  letter-writing,  etc  ,  nec- 
essary to  fit  students  for  stenographic  and  clerical  positions. 

"  From  her  long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  com- 
mercial subjects,  she  (Mrs.  Webber)  has  worked  out  a  course 
in  Business  English  that,  in  my  judgment,   is  superior  to 
anything  I  have  seen.  • '    (Signed)  J.  A.  CRANSTON, 
City  Supt.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
Price,  Cloth  binding,  171  pages.  $1.00 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DARIN'S  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK 

By  W.  S.  Dakin.  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Con 

To  satisfy  the  need  for  a  progress  record  and  to 
insure  some  planning  of  lessons,  one  has  been 
devised  that  is  really  practical,  one  that  teachers 
will  not  object  to  keeping  and  one  that  will  be 
found  indispensable  in  the  work  ot  supervision. 
This  is  the  DAKIN  WEEKLY  PLAN  BOOK.  Only 
one  copy  per  year  for  each  teacher  is  needed  to 
insure  a  complete  record.  It  has  been  tried  out 
under  the  severest  conditions.  On  using  it 
many  points  in  its  favor  will  he  discovered. 
Order  early  for  next  school  year.      Price  50c. 

THE  PALMER  CO.  -  Publishers 
120  BOYLSTON  STREET.    BOSTON.  MASS 


•^^^y^      Tr>dsmttBe<Uitersd.       "^^^ 

yfiCGluten  FIoumK 


40%  GLUTEN 

Guaranteed  to  comply  in  all  respects  to 

Standard  requirements  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture. 

Manufactured  by 

FARWELL  &  KHINES 

WTatertown.  N.  Y. 


^J 


1^^ 


e  offer  choice 
MORTGAGES  and  REAL 
ESTATE  BONDS  in  denominations 

of  S200,  $500.  $1000  and  up  to  net  7% 
38  years  withoat  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 

Send  for  pamphlet  "B"  and  carrent 
offerinsrs. 

(Capital  and  Surplus  $600,000.) 

U.  L.ANDER  &CO. 


A  SET  OF  EDUCATION 

(BOUND  VOLUMES) 

Is  an  asset  worth  having  in  any  library,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private.  Reflects  the  development  of  education- 
al life  and  thought  from  simplest  beginnings  to  the 
present  complex  and  highly  developed  stage  of  efficien- 
cy.    41  Vols.     Library  Buckram.     Write  for  terms. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

120  BOYLSTON  ST.         BOSTON.  MASS. 


Three  y^^  Desk 
Accessories 

That  will  earn  their  cost  in  a  year 

Ask  your  Stationer  or  Furniture  Dealer  to 
show  you  the  big  Weis  catalog  Illustrating  and 
and  describing  over  1600  useful  things  for 
oflace  and  home— Filing  equipment,  Piling  Sup- 
plies, Stationery  Specialties,  Sectional  Book- 
cases, Etc.  He  win  be  glad  to  quote  you  on 
the  three  desk  necessities  shown  here  or  on 
any  of  the  other  Items  In  catalog.  Or  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  catalog  on  request. 

Stationery  Storage  Cabinets 

These  useful  and  necessary  cabinets  provide 
handy  receptacle  for  keeping  enough  station- 
ery, envelopes,  etc.  for  current  use,  easily 
accessible,  yet 
protected  from 
dirt  and  flies. 
Compartments 
for  letter,  cap 
and  note  size  pa- 
pers. Invoices,, 
large  and  smalll 
envelopes  and  al 
drawer  for  car-i 
bon  papers,  era- 
sers and  mis- 
cellaneous Items.  No.  140  with  drop  lid,  or 
No.  150  with  vertical  open  front.  Furnished 
in  Golden  or  Natural  Quartered  Oak  or 
Mahogany  Finish. 

Sw^inging  Desk  Stand 

Can  be  attached  to  any  style  desk  or  to  wall. 
Locking  device  keeps  it  rigid.  Made  strong 
enough  to  hold  typewriter  or  adding  machine. 
Much  handier 
than  slide  shelf 
of  desk  for  sten- 
ographer's use. 
14x18  Inches,  Golden, 
Natural  or  Weathered 
Quartered  Oak  or  Mahog- 
any finish.  No.  5  has  black 
metal  frame;  No.  6,  oxidized  cop- 
per and  No.  7,  nickel  plated  at  50 
cents  more  than  No.  5. 

Legal  Blank  or  Rlectro  Cabinet 

Made  of  Golden  or  Natural  Plain  Oak  or  the 
hard-grained  Birch  finished  Mahogany. 
Drawers  are  IJ"  high,  8|"  wide,  14i"  deep. 
Rubber  feet  prevent  marring  polished  sur- 
faces. Outside  di- 
mensions; 10"  high, 
lOi"  wide,  15J"  deep. 
No.  814  Is  cabinet 
complete  with  the 
drawers  as  shown 
In  Illustration. 
Many  prefer  to  use! 
cabinet  without] 
drawers  and  to  fur- 
nish for  this  pur- 
pose, the  horizon- 
tal partitions  are 
made  full  depth  of  cabinet.  If  wanted  with- 
out drawers,  specify  No.  418. 

Filing  A  booklet  of  16  pages  sent 

^  .  free  on  request  with  catalog 

suggestions    and  nearest  dealer 's  name. 


The  5^^^  Manufacturing  Co. 

140  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Mich. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency,  Inc. 

OUNDED    ON    THIRTY    YEARS  OF    SI 

I  Managers  6  BeacoH  Street,  Beacon  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


REPUTATION    FOUNDED    ON    THIRTY    YEARS  OF    SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE 

T.  M.  HASTINGS 
E.  F.  FOSTER 


Tlie  Bridge  Teacliers'  Agency  J:lSzT:;... 

COLLEGE,  ACADEMIC,  and  HIGH  SCHOOL  POSITIONS  A  SPECIALTY.       Agency  Manual  free  on  application. 

TDCKER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

120  Boylston  Street  Rooms  516-517'518-5I9  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  i^ AT  AD  A  HA  teachers'     the  best  in  the  west 

t^    LlULUllAUU    AGENCY  Write  for  Details 

Mrs.  Fred  Dick,  Mgr.      -      303  Kittredge  Building     -     Denver,  Colorado 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

1420  CHESTNUT  STREET,    PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Recommends  teachers  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     Information  on  request. 

G£ORQX:  m.  DOAVNING,  Proprietor 


TEACHERS  FOR  SCHOOI^S   -  -  SCHOOI^S  FOR  TEACHERS 

NATIONAL   TEACHERS   AGENCY,   Inc. 

Home  OfGce :  327  Perry  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    D.  H.  Cook,  Mgr.     Branches :  Syracuse  and  Pittsburgh 

Caution  : — Do  not  confuse  us  with  the  other  agencies  that  are  using  our  name  in  our  field.  We 
have  been  incorporated  several  years,  hence  the  right  to  use  our  own  name.  We  give  personal 
service  to  teachers  and  schools.  Our  offices  co-operate  under  one  management.  No  lee  unless 
teacher  is  elected.     Write  us. 


COME  TO  DES  MOINES        —        JULY  4  to  8 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Des  Moines, 
where  we  shall  have  Booth  No.  78  at  the  Auditorium,  the  official  headquarters.  Whether  available 
for  a  position  now  or  later,  call  for  a  conference. 

H.  H.  KINGSLET,  Manager  Pablio  School  Dept. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Waahluftton     Ne-vr  York     Boston     AValla  fValla       General  Offices,  K>  anston,  Illinois 
COperatlng  on  a  cost  basis     —     Self-surportlng  but  non  commercial) 


ALLIED    TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

H.  R.  SOPER.  Proprietor  505  Fifth  Ave.  (42nd  St.)  New  York 

"  QUALITY  and  SERVICE.'"  A  Comprehensive  Organization. 

NO  FEE  unless  a  Satisfactory  Position  is  accepted.  Registration   foim  mailed  on  request 

BRANCH  OFFICES  •      Rochester^  TV,  Y,  643  Park  Aveaue,  //.  C.  Reeves,  Manager 

Chicago,  III.,  122  So,  Michigan  Avenue,  E,  O.  Jones,  Manager 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION 


HORATIO  M.  POLLOCK 
CHARLES  W.  BLESSING 


Editors 


A  monthly  magazine  for  the  progressive  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent,  presenting  the 
latest  and  best  thought  in  educational  theory  and  practice  in  American  schools.  The  best 
dollar  and  a  half  educational  magazine  published  in  the  United  States. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

By  Elmer  J.  Bailey 
These  outlines  cover  the  8th  grade  Elementary  English  and  the  four  years  of  work  in  high 
school  English  following  the  New  York  State  secondary  syllabus.       Price,   15  cents  each. 
Discount  of  20  per  cent  on  orders  for  ten  or  more  copies. 

THE  AMERICAN  EXAMINATION  AND  REVIEW  BOOK 

The  most  complete  and  most  helpful  examination  book  ever  published.  Second  edition. 
Price  $1.50. 

EXAMINATION  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

This  volume  will  be  found  of  great  help  to  teachers  for  review  purposes  and  to  pupils  who  are 
preparing  for  examinations.     Price,  60  cents,  postpaid. 

SYLLABUS  AND  MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

By  Laurence  S.  Hill 
A  complete  and  practical  manual  of  instruction  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  physical  train- 
ing, including  a  carefully  graded  course  in  classroom,  gymnasium  and  playground  exercises  and 
games,  from  the  first  grade  through  the  high  school.     Price,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

Send  Jor  complete  descriptive  circular 

NEW   YORK   EDUCATION   COMPANY 


50  State  Street 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


You  receive  FULL  VALUE 

*  WHEN   YOU   BUY 


FLAGS 


MADE  OF 


DEPIANCE    COTTON    BUNTING 

A  flkg  that  bidi  defiance  to  the  weather 

OR 

STERLING  ALL  WOOL  BUNTING 

A  flag  of  Sterling  Quality 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

MADC    ONLY    BV 

ANNIN  &  CO.,  NewYorl^ 

The  Largest  Flag  House  in  the  World 


What 
ISCents 

llVill  hrintf  want  to  keep  posted 


The  little  matter  o!  IS  el«.  in  stamps  or  coin  will 

brintr  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.^The 

Pathfinderis  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints 

all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptyinir 

the  purse ;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.    If  you 


^  WasMngton  has  becom* 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  I* 
like  sitting  in  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


_( on  what  is  jfolng  on 
a  V  In  the  world,  at  the  least 

■■^^■B  eipenseoftimeormoney, 

■  I III  this    Is   your   means.    If 

■  ^^Mi  you  wanta  paper  in  your 
CaaniM  tliA  home  which  Is  sin- 
rrUill  ine  cere,  reliable,  enter- 

f      taining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  Is  yours. 

If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts 

everything  clearly,  briefly— here  It  is.  Send 

IBc  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a 

paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on 

probation  13  weeks.  The  ISc  does  not  rejwy 

us.  but  we  are  glad  to  Invest  in  new  friends. 

THE  PATHFIKDER.  .  WuhliiltoB.  D.  C. 


Nations 
Capital 


We  can  do  it! 

FOR  many  years  we  have  specialized 
on  Book  Printing,  our  field  ranging 
from  Pamphlet  work  to  Diredlories. 
We  have  printed  many  books  for 
the  Essex  Inftitute  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and 
other  hi^orical  and  genealogical  societies, 
and  they  commend  our  work. 

A  prominent  college  man  in  the  west, 
a  contributor  to  this  magazine,  sent  us  a 
book  to  print,  as  one  result  of  this  adver- 
tisement and  he  was  pleased  with  the 
work.     Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 


NEWCOMB    &    GAUSS 

Prin  ten — Publishers 


No.  1  City  Hall  Avenue,  Salem,  Masi. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  xv 


A  GENERAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  ERA 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

A  Text  Book  For  High  Schools  and  Colleges 
By  NICHOLAS  A.  WEBER,  S.  M.,  S.  T.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  History  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 


Volume  I.    From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  So-called  Refor- 
mation, is  Now  Ready  for  distribution.    Price  $2 .25 . 

Volume  II.    Is  in  preparation. 


Catholic  Education  Press,    Washington,  D.  C. 

FISK  TEACHERS    AGENCY 

28E,  JACKSON  BOULEVARD  E.  E.  OLP,  Manager  CHICAGO 

All  former  records  of  the  Agency  broken  in  1920.     Great  demand  for  next  fall. 

If  available  for  any  kind  of  teaching  position,  write  us. 

,  -n^^=  AFFILIATED   AGENCIES   IN    PRINCIPLE   CITIES  ' =- 


The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

(ESTABLISHED  1902) 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cosmopolitan  in  Scope,  Generous  in  Policy, 
but  Emphasizing  the  Literary,  Social  and 
Economic    Life    of    the    Southern    States 

The  Leading  Literary  Magazine  of  the  South 

ISSUED  QUARTERLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $2.00 


KAGLE    "]VIIKADO"    PENCIL    No.    1T4 


FOB  SAI.1:  AT  TOUB  DEAIiEB.  MADE  IN  FIVE  GRADES. 

CONCEDED  TO  BE  THE  FINEST  PENCIL  MADE  FOB  GENEBAI,  USE. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

is  greatly  increased  by  reading 

THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL 

which  presents 

Concrete  Illustrations  of  Accepted  Methods 
Scientific  Studies  of  Competing  Methods 
Proposals  of  Sane  Innovations 
Vigorous  Thought-Stirring  Editorials 
Summaries  of  All  the  Best  Magazine  Articles 
I^ews  of  the  Local  Associations 
Excellent  Book  Reviews  and  Notices 


$3.00  a  year;    35  cents  a  copy 


THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL    ^    ^i^Ai^6'rsli^S!i 


The  catholic  UNIVERSITY  SERIES 

This  series  of  text-books  by  professors  of  the  Catholic 
University  is  planned  to  include  a  complete  set  of  text- 
books for  use  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  following 
four  books  of  the  series  are  now  in  use : 

LESSONS  IN  LOGIC  by  William  Turner,  302  pages. 

A  FRENCH  COURSE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  by  Joseph 
Schneider,  274  pages. 

PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  HEBREW  WITH  EXERCISES  AND  VOCABU- 
LARY by  Komanus  Butin. 

KEY  TO  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  HEBREW  by  Eomanus  Butin. 

Several  other  text-books  in  this  series  are  in  course  of  preparation 


Write  for   Complete   Descriptive  Circulars   and   Price   List  to 

THE  CATHOUC  EDUCATION  PRESS 

1326  QUINCY  STREET,  Brookland  Station,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


ATTENTION  U! 

Latin  Teachers  and  Students 
GRAPHIC  LATIN 

I 

Handy  Edition 

B7  JOHN  C.  GREEN.  Jr. 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  main  principles  of  the  entire  Latin 
language  descriptively  outlined  from  the  standpoint  of  its  eight  parts  of 
speech,  and  conveniently  arranged  on  four  charts  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  subject  may  be  visualized.  Graphic  Latin  (handy  edition)  contains 
the  following  charts : 

CHART  I— The  Noun  CHART  HI— The  Verb 

CHART  n— The  Adjective  and    CHART  IV— The  Pronoun,  Interjection, 
the  Adverb  Preposition  and  Conjunction 

Each  chart  is  14x18  inches.  The  four  are  bound  together,  folded 
once  and  glued  in  heavy  manila  covers.  Price  of  complete  outfit  50  cents. 
Discount  allowed  on  orders  of  ten  or  more.  Let  your  pupils  see  Latin. 
Send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  miniature  sample  chart. 

GRAPHIC  LATIN  WALL  CHARTS 

The  same  four  charts  as  described  above,  printed  separately  on  pa- 
per, muslin  back,  68x45  inches,  mounted  on  substantial  spring  roller, 
and  protected  when  not  in  use  by  a  heavy  casing.  Designed  to  hang  up 
before  the  class  like  a  map. 

PRICE  PER  CHART  (specify  by  numbers  above)    .    .    .     $r.00 
PRICE  PER  SET  OF  FOUR  CHARTS $25.00 

AU  shipments  of  Wall  Charts  F.  0.  B.  New  York 

THE  KINGSLEY  LATIN  OUTUNES 

By  MAUD  ELMA  KINGSLEY 

Ten  separate  volumes  as  follows  : 

1.  Caesar,  Introduction  and  Book  I  6.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  I 

2.  Caesar,  Books  n,  m  and  IV  7,  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  H 

3.  Cicero,  Introduction  and  Oration  I         8.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  III 

4.  Cicero,  Orations  II,  HI  and  IV  9.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  IV  &  V 

5.  Cicero,  Poet  Archias  &  Manilian  Law  1 0.  Vergil's  Aeneid,  Book  VI 

These  outlines  are  exceedingly  valuable  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil. 
Admirable  in  their  comprehensive  grasp  of  all  the  facts,  historical,  liter- 
ary, and  scenic.  Very  helpful  in  reviewing,  and  a  legitimate  aid  in 
"  cramming "  for  examinations.  Attractively  bound  in  boards,  at 
40  cents  each.     Discount  on  class  orders  for  ten  or  more. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  -    "•  "B^^sifSPfiAlI'^^ 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


WHO'S  WHO  AND  WHY 

IN 
AFTER-WAR  EDUCATION 

The  first  volume,  just  out,  contains 
more  than  1800  sketches  listing  for- 
ward steps  in  education,  plus  list  of  ed- 
ucational associations  and  educational 
journals,  plus  names  and  pubhshers  of 
1 88  standard  tests,  plus  high  spots  from 
200  college  catalogues,  plus  study  of 
college  growth,  plus  teacher  recruiting 
aids,  and  topical  index. 

This  book  gives  hxindreds  of 
concrete  suggestions  that  are 
nowhere  else  available.  Every 
school  needs  a  copy.  To  make  this 
study  it  cost  many  thousand  dollars,  a 
copy  will  be  sent  you  for  $6.00.  Send 
your  order  today. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBUC  SERVICE 

423  West  120di  Street.  New  York 


THE  ARLO  PLAN 

Four  years  ago  we  started  out  to  sell 
ABrLO,  one  little  book,  to  develop  inter- 
pretive reading  and  expression.  We  had 
no  money,  no  organization  for  selling 
(except  B.  B.  C.)  and  no  experience  in 
business  of  this  kind. 

Today  we  have  CLEMATIS  and 
ANITA,  making  three  books.  They  are 
found  in  every  state,  in  more  than  a 
thousand  towns  and  cities.  South  Ameri- 
ca is  using  many,  The  Philippines  have 
approved  and  ordered.  Several  states 
have  placed  them  on  lists  for  adoption — 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  why  not 
try  a  set  ? 
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